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OB 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES , 


OF 


COMMUTING 


THE  TITHES. 


BT 


THE  REV.  WILUAM  EDAIEADS, 


ST.  ALBAK  BALLy  OXVOEO. 


IS  16. 


THE  foUowing  letter  on  the  commtttation 

of  the  Tithes,  was  written  early  in  the  last  year,  when  the 

subject  was  more  particularly  under  consideration,  and 

transmitted  to  a  member  of  tiie  legislature,  in  whose  hands, 

I  presumed  it  might  be  useful.     I  now  present  it  to  the 

public,  with  an  encDuraged  hope,  that  it  may  correct  some 

popular,  but  (as  I  conceive)  mistaken  opinions,  respecting 

the  Tithes,  and  ioduce  even  its  enemies  dispassionately  to 

reflect  upon  the  character,  spirit  and  tendency  of  our  na- 
tional Church. 

St.  Alban  Hall,  W.  EDMEADS. 

Oxford. 

Jab.  S£,  1816. 


ON  TITHES,  &c. 


XNFORMED  that  some  of  the  members  of  government 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  effect  a  commutation  of  the 
Tithes,  opon  a  principle  professedly  and  speciously  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  a  principle  too 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  large  portion  of  the  be- 
neficed clergy  would  from  private  (not  interested)  motives, 
approve,  I  am  induced  to  state  my  sentiments  to  the  pub- 
Kc  upon  a  system  emanating  from  such  authority,  and 
sanctioned  by  such  support,  without  any  other  preface, 
&an  an  avowal  at  once  of  my  sincere  belief,  that  if  adop* 
ted  and  earned  into  effect,  it  would  prove  highly  dan- 
gerous and  probably  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  hear,  that  there, 
are  some  powerful  and  active  minds  alive  to  the  impending 
danger.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  such  examples 
may  have  their  due  influence.  And  it  is  a  gratification  to 
my  mind  to  indulge  tiie  smallest  hope,  that  I  may  offer  a 
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sii^^e  sentiment  or  reascxi  which  may  corroborate  ih^ 
opinions,  and  encourage  their  vigtiance. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  am  able  to  collect, 
the  plan  projected  is  by  one  sweeping  clause,  to  abolish 
the  whole  of  the  Tithes,  and  according  to  the  estimated  or 
actual  value  of  the  Tithes  of  each  individual  parish,  to 
compel  the  respective  proprietors  to  contribute,  each  his 
feir  portion  of  land  to  form  a  nei^bouring  estate,  or  such 
a  proportion  respectively,  as  wUl  enable  commissioners 
appointed  by  parliament,  to  purchase  a  distant  estate,  of 
clear  equal  annual  value  to  the  Tithes — which  estate,  so 
estimated  according  to  the  value  of  the  present  day  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  actual  incumbent  of  each  respective 
parish  in  lieu  of  the  Tithes,  which  he  enjoyed,*  and  to  be 
held  upon  the  same  tenure. 

Such  in  a  few  words  Is  the  general  outiine  or  sketch  of 
the  scheme  proposed,  which  doubtiess,  its  projectors  con- 
ceive to  be  recommended  by  its  seeming  singleness  and 
aolidity*  They,  doubtless,  fondly  imagine,  that  their  sys- 
tem carried  into  effect,  would  operate,  like  a  magic  spell, 
dissolve  all  the  causes  of  contention,  and  set  at  rest,  for 
ever,  the  suspicions,  ranklings,  and  ei!mities,  that  some* 
times  exist  between  the  tither  and  the  tithed.  Perhaps 
too,  their  ima^oation  carries  them  so  far  as  to  believe,  that 
their  plan  would  check  the  progress  or  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  dissenters — that  the  abolition  of  Tithes  would  be  the 
abolition  of  enemies  to  the  Church — and  that  to  transfer  to 
it  a  real  solid  property  would  be  to  give  it  a  real  solid  secu- 
rity. Asi  without  question,  they  are  actuated  by  honorable 
motives,  and  smcereiy  convinced  that  tiieir  system  would 
operate  beneficially,  they  must  entertain  such  or  similar 
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hotionsL  ProyecUm  are  generally  sanguine.  And  be** 
witched  by  a  kind  of  parental  partiality  for  their  projects, 
they  are  blind  to  every  defect  or  danger.  In  my  view,  a 
similar  infatuation  prevails  in  this  case.  I  can  upon  no 
otiier  principle  account  fbr  tbe  wide  difference  between 
CIS :  for  in  whatever  point  of  view  I  consider  the  result  of 
this  plan,  I  form  <^posite  conclusions.  I  am  persuaded, 
it  would  be  found  more  and  more  difficult  and  objectionable 
ia  its  progress,  and  ruinous  in  its  consummation.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis/  I  Afaall  state  a  part  and  proba'- 
bly,  only  a  small  part,  of  the  difficulties  that  would  attend 
its  adjustment  and  execution,  and  what  from  my  reflections 
upon  the  subject  might  he  the  fatal  consequence  were  its 
accmnplishment  effected* 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  (since  one  case  will  equally  apply 
Xq  ali,  at  least  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  pro* 
pos^  ;)r-let  us  suppose  a  parish  producing  a  net  revenue 
to  the  clergyman,  by  Tithe;  of  five  hundred  pounds  per 
amium,  and  the  cpmmissioners  under  the  authority  of  par- 
liament,  demanding  an  estate,  equal  to  a  clear  annual 
rental  of  the  same  amount.  The  parishioners  hold  their 
eatates  under  a  great  variety  of  tenures  and  consequently 
groat  professional  skill  would  be  required,  and  great  pro- 
feaaioDal  exp^iure  incurred  to  regulate  and  settle  the  diffe- 
rent proportions;  of  the  respective  proprietors.  The  general 
rate  of  Tithe  assessed,  ad  valorem^  upon  each  estate,  may 
indeed  form  a  general  rule,  as  it  regards  the  parish  divi- 
sion ;  but  are  the  distinct  propot  tions  of  the  respective 
propcietors  of  the  same  estate  to  be  easily  adjusted  ?  who 
etn  satibfactorily  settle  the  claims  of  those  who  have  a 
revei'sionary  interest,  who  have  leaseholds,  who  have  dow- 
riesy  or  lite  estates^  or  entailments  ?  whatever  rule  might 
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be  adqptedy  k  wotdd*  prbtmbly  sow  the  seeds  of  dtseooteiH 
and  enmity^  in  half  the  parishes  of  the  kiogdonu  In  cases 
where  estates  were  mortgaged  to  neariy  their  full  value 
(which  from  the  ^eat  depreciation  in  the  valae  of  laod, 
would  frequently  occur)  the  disclosure  would  certainly 
dHstress  ^he  feelings  of  the  proprietor ;  and  so  great  a 
cimoge  m  the  nature  of  the  property,  and  his  private  cir^ 
eumstances  mi^t  seriously  tnjure  his  interests. 

The  great  variety  of  soil  and  produce,  presuming  that 
our  agriculture  would  permanently  continue  in  a  nearly 
similar  state,  would  be  productive  of  no  eflfects,  materially 
objectionable :  but  since  great  vicissitudes  and  changes^ 
from  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  there  are  circumstances 
and  cases,  in  which,  reasonable  complaints  could  be  al* 
towed  no  remedy.  I  do  not  reckon  among  these  the  great 
transfer  that  might  take  place  of  grazing  to  arable  land,  or 
vice  versa^  between  which  there  is  so  obvious  a  difference, 
in  the  present  value  of  Tithes.  Since  under  the  general 
destruction  of  Tithe,  any  excess  or  deficiency,  eidier  •ef 
tillage  or  pasture,  would  without  serious  inconvenience  op 
injury,  naturally  produte  its  otvn  level.  But  there  are 
other  cases,  in  which  these  objections  appear  to  me  un- 
answerable. I  will  cite  two  instances  only  which  will 
apply  to  all  other  in  which  the  capital  of  the  ^rmer  is 
employed  in  the  same  expensive  system  of  culture.  I  cite 
these  because  the  tithe  of  the  one  is  (or  not  long  since 
was)  taken  in  kind ;  of  the  other  by  a  composition  with 
the  farmers  for  a  short  term  of  years.  The  former  is  the 
parish  of  Farnham  in  Surry,  in  which  there  is  an  extensive 
plantation  of  hops,  most  highly  productive.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  single  acre  of  hops  produces  a  value  of  an 
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boMtoed^or  an  iHindred  and  fi%  ponnds-^-sometittios,  to 


the  Very  beary  loss  of  the  caltiviitor,  it  produces  nothifl^ 
The  Takie  of  the  produce  too^  is  not  only  precarious,  .but 
in  some  meaauie  fictitious.  It  is  dependent  partly  on  re* 
putation,  partly  on  the  superior  mode  of  management 
The  hops  grown  here  are  not  so  intrinsically  strong  in 
bitter  flavour,  as  the  hops  grown  in  Kent.  The  moic^ 
therefore,  the  value  of  the  present  produce  is  enhanced  by 
such  adventitious  circumstances,  tlie  greater  would  be  th^ 
degree  of  injustice,  in  compelling  the  present,  proprietors 
to  pofchase  an  estate  equal  in  annual  value  to  the  present 
Tithes.  —The  other  instance  I  shall  adduce,  is  that  of  East 
Farleigh,  a  small  parish  in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  which 
tfa(  Tithe  is  paid  by  a  composition  with  the  landholders  for 
a  short  term.  The  living  produces  to  the  vicar  a  net 
annual  income  of  nine  hundred  pounds.  Of  this  amount, 
four  hundred  acres  (or  I  believe  rather  more),  principally 
con^nsting  of  hop  plantations,  and  partly  of  orchards,  tithed 
at  one  guinea  and  an  half  per  acre,  produce  six  hundred 
guineas.  Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  that  because  of  the  actual 
eiust^ttce  of  a  plantation,  so  fluctuating  and  precarious, 
which,  from  accidental  circumstances,  has  swelled  into  ah 
extent,  containing  three  times^  the  number  of  acres,  which 
in  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  it  fi^rmerly  did,  and  in 
which  it  is  probable,  that  within  another  century,  there 
will  not  be  a  third  part  of  the  number — is  it  possible,  thajt 
80  sooall  a  parish  can  be  required,  in  lieu  of  its  vicarial 
Titties,  to  purchase  or  appropriTate  an  estate,  worth,  clear 
of  all  expences,  nine  hundred  a  year  ?  how  many  years^ 
forward  we  might  go,  is  uncertain,  -but  back  to  a  very  dis-^ 
taot  period,  certainly  not,  when  tlie  whole  rental  of  the 
vicarial  land  was  not  equal  to  such  an  amount.  To  com- 
pel tbe  present  possessors,  upon  such  an  uncertain  tenure, 
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to  rarrenden  as  it  were^  the  inheritance  of  tbeir  portent}^ 
would  appear  to  me  an  int(^erabie  act  of  injustice.  And 
it  requires  more  ingenuity  than  I  possess,  even  to  conjectave^ 
IB  what  way  so  striking  a  difficulty  can  be  obviated. 

I  presume  that  tfie  intention  of  those,  who  propose  this 
system  of  Tithe  commutation,  is  to  give  an  equivalent  to 
the  clergyman  without  injury  to  the  farmer.  This  must  be 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  they  proceeds 
Yet  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  they  may  fail  in  both  these  objects — in  other  words^ 
that  both  parties  may  lose  by  the  arrangement. 

To  place  this  proposition  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  let 
us  imagine  that  all  the  minor  difficulties  are  cleared  away, 
that  tlie  propositions  of  the    respective    proprietors  are 
agieed  upon,  and  a  smooth  road  open  to  the  final  execu- 
tion of  the  authorised  order  to  the  parish,  to  provide  an 
^tate  for  the  incumbent,  in  lieu  of  the  Tithes,  that  will 
produce  an  equal  annual  amount.    The  farmers,  who  upon 
questions  which  concern  their  immediate  interest,  are  dose 
reasoneiis,    without  logic,    and  clear  calculators  without 
arithmetic,  wilt  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  at  the  exchange 
ihoy  are  called  upon  to  make.     With  their  characteristic 
caulrou  they  will  view  it  on  all  sides.     They  will  compare 
what  they  pay  now  viith  what  they  must  pay  to  effect  the 
purchase  proposed.     In  this  comparison  they  will  not  fail 
to  |)erceive  that  many  circumstances  contribute  to  render 
tlie  exchange  disadvantageous  to  theui.     They  will  know 
that  if  they  want  money,    they  must  buy  it — that  on 
the  one  iiand,  they  will  have  a  forced  sale,  and  on  the 
other,  they  have  to  seek  a  purchase — that  the  sellers  of 
cash  by  commission  are  not  remarkable  for  their  liberality^ 
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w  does  the  necessity  of  iSie  case  incmease  it.    UpoiPllfe 
lowest  posnble  calcolaition,  an  estate  prodacing  a  mere 
rent  of  five  hundted  a  year,  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  less 
amount,  tt^n.  twelve  thousand  pounds.     Suchislbe  sim^- 
pie  purchase.    The  first  item,  therefore^  is  a  loss  of  an 
hundred  a  year  to  the  parish.    The  taxes  must  next  be 
taken  into  the  accQUot,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  tlieni,  an 
adequate  amount  of  which,  must  be  provided  fw  in  die 
same  way,  by  a  purchase  and  increased  rental.    This  may 
or  may  not  be.  placed  to  the  loss  account,  according  to  Ae 
circumstances  under  which  the  parish  is  rated.     But  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy,  is  subject  to  no  parochial  as- 
sessments, under  the  conditions  upon  which  their  Tithes 
are  rated,  in  such  instances,  it  will  reader  an  equal  allow- 
ance necessaiy.     Not  to  reckon  however  upon  any  doubt^ 
fid  point,  all  will  admit,  that  to  a  fturm  of  this  magnitude^ 
very  extensive  buildings  are  absolutely  necessary.    They 
can  in  no  ^ase  be  disused  with,  and  must  dither  be  erec-* 
ted  at  a  large  additional  expenoe  to  the  ori^nal  purchase 
or  a  su^rior  rental  be  provided  to  prevent  dilatations. 
In  addition  to  these  heavy  losses  which  must  be  incurred, 
if  the  clei^man  be  awarded  an  equivalent  for  his  Tithe, 
when  it  is  recollected,  tliat  upon  the  principle  proposed, 
each  fiurmer  will  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  lus 
budnus,  it  is  clearly  evkient,  that  the  landholders  would 
sustain  a  serious  injury  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan  sug* 
gsated.    This  godd,  however,  I  trust  will  result  from  the 
agitation  of  this  question — that  the  expensive  nature  of  the 
alternative  proposed  will  render  the  farmers  more  satisfied 
with  the  present  system*. 

I  am  aware  that  in  cases  where  the  whole  freehold  of  a 
pai  i:>h  belongs  to  au  individual  proprietor,  the  system  may 
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kemtAj  aeted  upoo^  as  it  frequently  has  been,  by  afpro- 
•pfiidiiig  a  certaio  qtiaotitjr  of  land  in  Ura  of  the  Tidies. 
AoA  ao  loqg  as  the  whole  pariah  coatinue  the  property  of 
JU)  vidividual,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  practical  evil  cDoso- 
^^aeooes  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system. 
But  after  a  lapse  of  time,  when,  from  various  causes,  the 
fNToperty  of  the  parish  shall  have  been  divided  into  many 
ffmrtSy  I  can  prove  from  «ome  experieiKe  and  observfttion 
•as  a  clergyman,  that  the  approfHrtation  of  ao  estate  in  lieu 
oi  Tithes  is  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
With  or  without  the  facility  of  accomplishment,  I  object 
.to  the  system,  therefore,  in  toto. 
» 

Since,  however  I  have  stated  that  the  plan  proposed 
^nay  be  disadvantageoi:^  to  both  parties?^stnce  I  have 
sbown  that  the  faxmer  may  have  serious  reason  tq  dread 
ita  adoption,  I  will  now  point  out  some  strong,  though 
-HQt  iflansediaidy  operative  objections  on  the  part  of  the 

Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  agriculture  either  in 
dieory  or  practice^  must  be  well  aware  that  the  profits  of 
Arming,  whatever  jpny  be  the  soil,  mainly  depend  on  the 
aldl&il  employmeat  of  an  adequate  capital.  Tlie  gratdfol 
return  of  land  fur  care  and  culture  is  as  well  known  to 
farmers  as  the  bounty  of  nature.  Without  capital  and 
odtivatioo,  tlte  richest  soil  may  be  useless  to  the  owner, 
and  with  them,  the  poorest  soil  productive.  And  what 
•  are  the  best  means,  or  rather  what  is  the  only  motive  that 
will  induce  a  farmer  to  embark  his  capital  in  the  land  he 
uses,  or  exert  his  best  efforts  to  obtain  from  it  all  that  it  is 
ei^bleof  yidding?  to  thb  I  answer — certainty  of  pos- 
MSBiop.    Without  which  no  man  will  ^m  prospectiraly, 
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and  anless  he  does,  bo  man  wSl  inm  advinthgMudy* 
In  this  point  of  view,  bow  stands  the  ai^NTopriftted  esMe 
of  the  beneficed  clergyfran  ?  it  is  a  life  estate,  asd  a  life 
estate  of  the  worst  possible  kisMl.  The  preseot  possesmr 
can  hare  no  tie  or  motive  to  guard  and  preserre  the  m|»* 
rest  of  his  successor — the  tenant  can  hafe  oo  assurance 
and  little  hope,  that  he  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  a  providaat 
expence,  or  industry,  since  ihe  next  iacmnhfent  mustneMS*^ 
sorily  be  an  unknown  stranger.  Thus  the  landlord  has  «9 
sympathy,  or  interest,  in  «he  welfare  of  i»s  suceesaor^-^be 
tenant  is  liaUe,  at  aix  months'  notice  on  the  death  of  lAie 
incumbent,  to  be  deprived  of  his  farm.  An  estate  so 
circumstanced,  would  probably,  after  a  short  tenure,  be  aa 
a  continual  state  of  impoverishment  or  exhaustioa,  and 
when  (as  the  farmers  term  it)  run  out,  it  would  necessarily 
reqcdre  a  great  expenditure  to  restore  its  vital  spirit. 
Cooseqaendy,  the  annual  value  would  soon  be  consideM- 
My  reduced,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  after  albw 
years,  in  most  instances,  these  life  estates,  fix)m  this  and 
ether  causes^  would  not  be  worth  more  than  two  thirds  of 
their  ori^nal  estimate. 

Another  part  of  the  system  proposed  is,  that  if  an  ad* 
jmning  estate  cannot  be  conveniently  proouijKl,  a  £staat 
one,  in  any  part  of  England,  is  to  -  be  purchased*  Tlie 
loss  and  inconvenience,  the  liability  to  injury  fiXMn  ne^eot, 
or  the  expence  of  stewardship  are  so  obviously  objection- 
aUe,  that  even  diose  clergymen  who  might  wish  to  have 
an  estate  in  tiieir  own  neighbouiiiood,  would,  I  think,  be 
averse  to  this  part  of  the  plan. 

In  the  appropriation  of  an  adjoining  estate  which  is  to 
be  formed  by  land  contribations  from  the  respective  pro- 
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prietors  and  farmers^  it  will  be  readffly  admitted,  I  con« 
eeive,  that  the  clergyman  may  lose,  but  cannot  possiUy 
gain.  I  will  grant  that  the  most  sagacious  commissioners 
shall  be  selected  and  authorized  by  parliament  to  delineate 
and  apportion  the  Churchy  estate.  Yet,  I  am  confident^ 
that  no  general  knowledge  of  land,  or  sagacity  in  arrian^ng 
the  common  allotments,  to  form  one  estate,  can  render  them 
equal  to  the  combined  farmers  of  any  parish,  in  treating 
and  bargaining  for  land  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
from  long  experience. — I  trust  therefore  I  have  made  out, 
a  less  strong,  yet  a  satisfactory,  case  tu  prove  that  it  is  not 
tl|e  interest  of  the  clergyman,  no  more  ^n  of  the  farmer, 
to  substitute  a  real  estate  for  the  annual  income  of  the 
Tithes. 

Let  us  now  try  the  question  upon  more  general  grounds* 
In  the  first  place,  a  solid  objection  to  the  substitution  of 
estates  fcH*  Tithes,  arises  from  the  consideration  that  tlje 
affairs  of  mankind  are  subject  to  continual  vicissitudes  and 
jChanges.  Human  institutions  all  carry  within  themselves 
the  seeds  of  decay.  Governments  and  empires  rise  and 
fidL  And  in  their  revolutions  we  observe,  tliat  whole 
provinces  once  florishing  and  well  peopled,  frequently 
exhibit  tlie  melancholy  scene  of  a  desolate  and  uninhabited 
desert.  Our  country  cannot  expect  to  escape  the  general 
doom.  In  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  many  parts  of 
It,  now  cultivated  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  garden,  may 
become  a  barren  waste*  And  thus  Churches  and  congre- 
gations may  still  continue  to  exist  in  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom, long  after  the  estate  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  clergyman,  in  another,  had  totally  fallen  to  decay. 
The  Tithe  law  is  exposed  to  no  such  danger.  And  here, 
I  cannot  but  remark  with  what  persistive  wisdom  and 
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ttkbiiir^bfe  sinplici^  that  system  was  devised^-^sd  iiMlte- 
raUe  in  its  vakie--do  perfect  in  tiie  adaptation  of  Ae  means 
to  tbe  end.  Wbetewt  TnKbm  c$xt  be  collected,  there  wiU 
certainly  be  a  populatJon,  requiring  spiritual  aid,  and  a 
pDoviiioD  for  a  dergymtfi  to  administer  it.  They  seem 
iM^urally  connected.  And  however  honorably  and  justly 
on  equivalent  mi^t  be  subdtknted,  their  separation  would 
deprive  religion  of  a  firm  buttress.  Outage  has  witnessed 
the  abolition  of  Titlies  in  a  neighbouring  country.  We 
may  now  witness,  if  nol  the  total  absence  of  religion>  the 
want  of  those  regular  observances  of  it,  wMch  every  sobef, 
tiiinkkig  people^  fafeive  deeased  eseentiaUy  neoessiury  to  its 
cnaintenance. 

To  those,  in  whom  this  proposal  of  commutation  origi- 

« 

nated,  who  probably  entertain  a  pt^sumption  diat  dissen^ 
aion  will  be  discounted  by  ttie  abolition  dF  the  Tithes,  I 
object,  that  they  who  viewed  with  an  envious  eye^  the 
Tithes  of  the  clergy,  will  not  look  less  enviously  at  tiieir 
estates — ^tbat  soch  an  amassed  property  would  excite  in 
them  greater  heart^-bumings*— that  so  great  a  change  would 
atimulate  both  their  hopes  and  activity — and  that  in  ob-- 
.  taining  converts  to  their  cause,  they  would  be  furnished 
With  greater  means  of  success,  when  all  that  connection, 
which,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  Tithes,  has  so  long  sub^ 
aisted,  between  tbe  congregation  and  the  pastor,  shall 
have  ceased.  So  far  from  ascribing  the  great  increase  of 
xlissenters  which  has  taken  place  within  these  last  twetity 
years,  to  the  system  of  Tithes,  I  am  confidently  of  opinion 
that  its  continuance  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
bar  to  their  greater  increase.  They  have  florished  from 
other  causes.  Perhaps  in  some  degree,  from  the  heedless- 
nesa|Bifid  Inattwtiou  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  their 
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respective  duties — a  capse  which  we  jnay  reasonabfy  hope 
will  soon  cease  tx>  exist,  and  from  the  general  improvemeot 
that  has  already  taken  place,  in  the  ministers  of  the  Churchy 
both  in  point  of  attention  and  ability,  the  happiest  effects 
are  derived.  Let  the  clergy  be  generally  awake  to  the 
importance  of  their  duty  and  attentive  to  the  welfare  of 
their  flocks,  the  strayed  sheep  will  gradually  return  to 
their  native  pasture.  Other  causes,  however,  have  not 
bc^en  wanting  to  the  increase  of  the  dissenters — caxises 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate,  but  which, 
when  they  have  spent  their  force,  will  probably  result,  in 
the  more  complete  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the 
lovely  and  liberal  principles  of  the  mother-Church. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  if  the  consolidation  of 
the  Tithes  into  estates  had  taken  place  four  centuries  ago, 
each  of  several  subsequent  governments  would  have  gladly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  confiscating  them,  from  the 
rapacity  of  Henry,  and  the  unprincipled  subtlety  of  Crom- 
well, had  the  revenues  of  the  Church  hinged  upon  a  tan* 
gible  property,  the  establishment  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  irrecoverably  lost  To  have  been  preserved,  after 
passing  through  such  fiery  ordeals,  is  a  strong  argument,  in 
favor  both  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  establishment 
is  founded,  and  the  system  by  which  its  administration  is 
maintained.  Although  probably  at  a  distant  period,  yet 
such  profligate  and  unprincipled  governments  may  again 
exist.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  an  act  of  madness  to  place 
the  Church  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  might  easily  be- 
come a  prey,  either  to  popular  fury  in  the  fi*enzy  of  a 
revolution,  or  to  the  views  of  any  unprincipled  ruler. 
Besides,  a  commutation  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
Church  for  any  embodied  property,  would  not  only  expose 
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it  to  the  danger  of  cmjust  confiscation,  but  from  the  mag- 
nitodeof  the  temptation,  would,  in  some  measure,  create 
the  unprincipled  spirit  that  would  prove  its  own  destruc- 
tbo.  Even  under  happier  auspices^  and  for  honorable 
purposes,  in  our  own  times,  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
breasts  of  statesmen  a  longing  to  commute  a  portion  of 
ihe  Tithes  for  government  securities.  Could  this  have 
been  easily  effected,  it  might  probably  have  been  accom- 
plbhed.  And  to  render  it  easy,  would  be  to  invite  a  repe- 
tition of  the  attempt.  The  best  of  human  establishments 
are  endangered  by  any  great  convulsive  shock.  To  cany 
this  attempt  into  execution  would  shake  the  Church  to  its 
foundations.  It  would  be  to  encourage  and  increase  its 
eaemies.  Stimulated  by  one  change  they  would  be  press- 
ing forward  with  additional  ardor  to  another.  The  spirit 
wUch  guides  the  heedless  hand  of  innovation,  never  rests. 
Encroachment  succeeds  encroachment  more  Easily  too  at 
each  successive  step.  And  those  who  would  preserve  our 
venerable  establishment  from  even  remote  danger,  should 
oppose,  however  plausibly  recommended,  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  innovation. 

Since  a  particular  measure  has  been  suggested  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  the  result  of  which  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  those  who  propose  it,  at  least 
according  to  the  views  I  entertain,  I  have  thought  proper 
thus  to  state  particular  objections  to  it.  Setting  aside, 
however,  every  consideration  of  the  plan  proposed  I  would 
ask  those  in  whom  this  plan  originated,  upon  what  princi- 
ple of  expediency  or  justice,  or  how  consistently  with  the 
welfare  of  religion,  tlie  abolition  of  the  Tithes  can  be  con- 
templated at  all?  why  is  the  Church  marked  out  as  a  fit 
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subject  to  make  experiments  upoa  ?  why  is  a  system  tbat 
has  existed  so  many  centuries  to  yield  to  another  which 
has  never  been  tried?  why,  without  cause,  is  this  bill  of 
divorce  to  be  passed,  between  the  clergy  and  tfadr  conj^re^ 
g^don?  b  it  urged,  that  it  clulls  the  spirit  of  improvement^ 
and  retards  the  progress  of  agriculture,  I  answer  the  nn^ 
founded  objection,  by  an  appeal  to  the  high  and  florishiag 
state  of  cultivation.  Every  part  of  our  island  confirms 
tlus  statement  and  proves  a  gradual  and  great  improvettient 
in  the  culture  of  our  lands.  Is  it  urged  that  it  is  a  souros^ 
of  discontent  and  complaint,  I  ask,  what  payment  or  tax 
is  not  ?  in  the  parliamentary  taxes  to  maintain  the  stale 
there  is  generally  the  same  murmuring  beard  and  ill  will 
excited — in  the  parochial  rates  to  maintain  the  poor,  thaie 
is  an  equal  dissatisiaction  and  grudging  reluctande :  and  it 
may  be  remarked  tbat  between  parish  and  parish,  to  shift 
from  each  oilier  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  there  is 
more  litigation,  than  upon  any  other  subject  If  it  be  ar- 
'  gued,  that,  under  a  religious  estabiisliment,  where  all 
slvmld  be  peace  and  harmony,  the  Tithes  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  animosity  and  lead  to  legal  disputes,  I  answer, 
tbat  by  tliose,  who  seek  opportunities  of  railing  accusation, 
every  individual  case  of  contention  is  blazoned  forth  with 
malignant  industry,  and  often  under  great  circumstantial 
Vggra  vation,  while  the  thousands  of  instances  of  dergymea 
who  lead  retired  peaceful  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  tiieir  flocks 
-^whose  aoiiable  qualities  and  Christian  spirit  spread  only 
^^Mjsh  the  small  circle  around  them — who  are  active  in 
well-<loing  and  zealous  with  discretion — who  adorn  the 
doctrines  they  preach,  and  live  equally  respected  and  be- 
loved, are  unnoticed  and  unnamed.  Of  such  characters^ 
with  which  tl^e  Church,  to  its  honor,  every  where  abounds^ 
nothing  is  heard.    Their  retirement  shelters  them  from  the 
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ihafti  of  envy — their  example  suits  not  the  purposes  of 
discontent 

Js  it  urged  tfiat  the  system  of  Hthes  is  oppressive  and 
onjust,  I  ask,  to  whom  ?  certainly  not  to  the  poor :  fot 
under  it,  all  ai'e  admitted  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  have  the  whole  book  of  life  laid  open  to  them, 
have  di\  the  services  regularly  administered  to  them^  and 
are  called  upon  for  neither  voluntary,  nor  involuntary  con* 
tributions,  [wbicb  I  wish  for  their  sakes  could  be  said  of 
CTpry  other  religious  profession.} 

Are  the  farming  tenantry,  from  whom  the  Tithes  ari 
principally  gathered,  oppressed  ?  certainly  not.  Notwith* 
dtanding  tiie  current  opinicNi — notwithstaiiding  The  specious 
arguments '  often  advanced  upon  a  loss  of  a  tenth  part  of 
their  capital,  skill  and  industry — notwithstanding  that  it  10 
generally  supposed  that  the  farming  tenant  suffers  an  op^ 
pressive  burden  from  the  operation  ©f  the  Titlie  system,  I 
maintain  that  the  disadvantages  which  accrue  from  it  are 
not  even  theoretical — they  aie  merely  preierkded,^  For  as 
the  clergymen  are  generally  moderate  in  the  estimate  of 
their  legal  dues~as  they  cannot  take  more,  but  almost 
always  take  &«— as  it  is  proverbially  the  wish  of  the  far- 
mers to  be  under  a  clerical  rather  than  a  lay  rector — and 

'  Specious,  tbey  may  be  called,  for  generatfy  speaking,  the  capUai 
tad  afcttf  eisployed  on  pastuce  bod  (except  m.  ^uy  tuesmg„  aad  that 
but  partially)  b  not  tklied  at  all. 


pretence  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  principle  which 
operates  in  his  other  dealings — when  he  goes  to  market  to  purchase 
horses,  stock,  or  any  other  article,  he  generally  depreciates— and  be* 
cause  more  successfully,  he  commonly  adopts  this  practice  more 
lur^^  wHii  the  clergymaiu 


^i  ThoughU  on  the  ConsequeniceM 

as  the  abolition  of  the  Tithes  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  point  of  view,  than  a  transfer  of  them 'from  the 
clergyman  to  the  landlord,  so  it  evidently  appears,  ttiat 
the  general  tenantry  of  England  is  not  only  not  oppres- 
sed, but  in  reality  much  benefited  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  Tithes. 

Are  the  men  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  are  trades- 
men, are  artisans  oppressed  ?  certainly  not.  What  class 
of  society,  therefore,  bows  under  the  weight  of  this  injos* 
tice  and  oppression?  probed  to  the  bottom,'  it  will  be 
found  that  they  who  are  principally  concerned  in  enacting 
laws  and  guarding  them  have,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  inflict- 
ed this  oppression  on  themselves.  If  this  be  oppression, 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be  oppression,  the  most  happily 
directed.  It  distributes  spiritual  blessings  equally  to  alL 
And  it  confers  some  distinct  temporal  advantages,  on  that 
class  of  society,  from  which  it  emanated  and  derives  its 
chief  support.  It  contributes  mudi  to  soften  the  partial, 
but  necessary,  laws  of  primogenitureship.  By  frequently 
furnishing  provisions  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  great  landed  proprietors  (when  duly  qualified)  it 
gives  an  increased  weight  and  respectability  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  interests  and  unites  every  class  of  society,  io 
supporting  the  cause  of  religion.  It  authorises  too,  if  I 
majr  so  express  myself,  the  present  distribution  of  Church 

'  I  am  aware  that  from  the  long^njoyed  freedom  and  security  of 
England,  tliere  is  an  incalculable  number  of  small  proprietors,  whose 
estates  have  almost  unexceptionably  been  purchased  subsequently  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Tithes,  and  consequently  with  a  deducted 
amount  for  their  value.  And  it  would  be  as  just  now  to  deprive 
them  of  their  estates  as  to  add  to  them  the  Tithes  at  the  expeoce  of 
the  clergy^ 
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preferiuents  and  revenue,  since  ite  very  inequalities^  how- 
ever damorously  inveighed  against,  cannot  but  have  the 
same  salutary  effiM:t  in  harmonizing  soc^ty. 

From  diese  arguments,  I  cannot  but  infer,  that  to  abo*- 
lish  the  Tithes  mthout  an  equivalent  would  be  an  intolera- 
ble act  of  injustice — would  heap  riches  on  those  who  are 
already  the  most  rich — would  widen  the  distinctions,  and 
go  iar  to  destroy  the  naddle  classes  of  society — ^to  abdish 
te  Tithes  with  an  equivalent  in  any  embodied  property, 
would  be  to  offer  the  temptation  and  furnish  the  means  to 
some  future  unprincipled  government  to  put  in  execution 
any  iniquitous  projects— ^to  abolbh  theid  in  either  case 
would  be  to  introduce  confusion,  and  probably  abolbh 
fdii^oo  itsdf  from  our  land. 

*  Should  tlm  proposal  of  such  an  important  change  have 
ori^nated  in  friendly  apiM*ehe2sions  for  the  safety  of  the 
establishment,  I  would  say.  of  its  authors,  ^'  that  they  were 
afraid  where  no  fear  was."    Convinced  that  notions  most 
erroneous  are  abroad  respecting  Tithes,  that  if  their  nature 
and  tendency  were  fully  understood,  they  would  not  only 
be  not  unpopular,  but  appear  to  the  community  at  large 
in  a  very  different  point  of  view — that  the  farming  tenant 
i  repeat,  to  whom  the  Tithes  are  supposed  oppressive^  is 
in  reality  a  gainer  by  them — tiiat  when  he  takes  a  &rm  he 
calculates  upon  the  deduction  of  the  greatest  possible 
Tidie — ^that  what  is  less  than  this  is  positive  profit---4hat 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  (which  every  farmer  I  have 
conversed  with  on  the  subject  admits,)  he  has  largely  gained 
by  the  Tithes — ^that  even  now,  (the  most  distressing  state 
of  drcumstances  the  &rmer  ever  experienced,  and  from  / 
which  I  sinc^dy  hope  some  means  may  be  devised  for  hja 
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fidieO  ootwitiistaiKHDg  the  unprecedented  depreciation  ol 
pcodwt,  a  kige  portion  c^  tiie  Tithes  remains  uimiterad» 
than  wbich  a  stronger  argumeat  oould  not  be  adduced  ia 
favor  of  my  sentiments ;  and  coovinced,  as  I  am,  of  the 
tenth  of  these  staAemcsifei,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  the  pro- 
posans  of  eomimitatiofi  init  be  indofied  to  forego  their 
ibfcended  measttre*  Should  the|^«  however  persist  io  their 
4e8JgQ»  let  the  guardiaBs  of  tlse  Church  uaite  with  one 
efint  to  ward  off  the  spade  of  ionovatioo  from  the  founda* 
tiooa  of  our  veiieEabks  fabric.  I^t  all  the  memliers  of 
ttie  Church,  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  duty^  and  the  v»r 
lueof  th^r  priociples,  contbiae  their  effbru  to  preservo 
thttD«  True  to  its. own  cause,  aial  fiuthtful  to  itsri^ 
the  Churdi  baa  notUi^  to  feaa  Bot  as  the  bi^ier  wia- 
dom  consists  in  the  prevention  Ather  than  the  reosedy  of 
ilk,  let  it  deprecate  in  its  infancy  every  speculative  change* 
Let  it  show  itaelf  not  less  eameit  in  prev^otiog  any  inter^ 
fNreooe  with  its  own  codkems,  thaa  aealous  ia  the  judi*^ 
oious  management  of  them.  Awake  to  its  real  interest, 
and  acting  upoa  these  principles,,  it  may  equally  dinpsgard 
the  contdvance  of  any  secret,  or  the  damors  of  any  c^pe^, 
&e. 

Considering  therefore,  under  these  views,  tine  destractioD 
of  the  systein  of  Tithes  to  involve  in  it  the  destructioa 
of  the  establishment,  and  believing  the  estaUiskunent  to  bo 
intimatriy  connected  with  the  preservation  of  natimial  in* 
depeodeooe,  and  the  real  caose  oi  liberty,  I  shall  address 
a  few  remarks  upon  thb  point  to  ail  who  profess  tbemt* 
aelves  to  be  the  friends  of  freedom.  When  I  speak  of  free* 
dom,  I  do  not  mean  the  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
ancient  states  of  Greece^  or  of  popular  Romcv  which,  under 
ti»  ifaio-gllorious  pfsleaeo  of  the  pul^ho  ^/m4  dfimondfid 


€f  .way  indKvidttid  a  aeifrdevotian^  ttet  readtrtd  bki  in 
nd%  a  slavfr^'-A  apirit^  tbat  wiih  tbe  mtn  eficfpticNEi  oC 
tba  deormgopaieB  of  tbe  day^  made  kha  state  every  tbkigk 
the  Hiduridaal^  ootbiog-r-tbit  in  ooe  case  eproad  a  miUtaij 
deipotiBm,  lor  ks  o wa  aggraodiBegieot,  over  dw  rest  of  tbe 
worldy  and  in  the  other>  nMdorad  each  slate»  by  toras,  tiw 
vktiin  of  a  barfaaraQs  andseleotlcas  tyranay.  It  is  sol  te 
be  denied^  that  such  a  spirit  produced  a  lustre  and  a  cekmt 
ing  in  the  grand  histxirical  picture  of  tbe  hainan  race,  that 
by  aadodbg  the  eye,  thixws  into  shade  whatever  is  un^ 
saeoDty  and  deformed.  Sifll  Anrther,  it  is  not  to  bedenied^ 
that  it  left  ua  nmiBh  ta  laMlate^  and  ttiU  more  to  adaom^ 
Bm  wbethtf  we  vjemr  it  ckiady  and  ddihetfateiy,  as  p*^ 
triotbm  or  as  liberty,  how  low»  how  sdfisb,  how  worldly* 
nundedi  does  such  a  spirit  appear,  compared  with  ^t 
enlled  freedoad^  wfaieh  Clmstiani^  hallows,  and  whi<^  I 
aoay  with  coofidsace  assert,  that  Rnglami  more  than  any 
c(ttier  great  nation  ei^eys.  A  censtitalioo,  indeed,  wbeiek 
Wider  ^^  kind  e<|ual  role,  and  all^^prqteetiag  fieedom,**  the 
lawe  govern,  is,  in  asaay  points  of  view,  a  great  systeoi  eC 
GfaristiaB  forbearaaea  That  any  hnman  institution  is  en^ 
tilled  to  soeh  unqualified  praise,  it  would,  be  presumption 
to  pnmouaoe.  Bat  how  &r  our  constitution  has  a  coneipa* 
rative  daim  to  aoch  praise,  we  may  appeal  to  the  testis 
ifi0nj  and  admiaatioa  of  rarrouading  Europe — to  our  ele* 
irailed  character  amidst  tiie  nations  of  the  world-*te  an  vaor 
corrupted  adnnadstration  of  the  laws*-^aQ,unrestndaed  ie« 
figious  worsbip-*-a  seoorify  of  psoperly  and  person — saftty 
froas  abroad  and-toanquillity  at  hoBie^--^aiid  a  diffusion  ei 
inteHect  and  opulasce,  un^perieoced  in  the  annals  of  tiie 
human  race*  Under  thb  double  operation  of  tbe  motive 
and  the  meaasy  how  various  mrt  the  institutions  and  how 
mi»  the  Uesiingii  deiTved  fran  the  voluotary  act  of  mdi** 
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iriduals!  how  unprecedented  are  the  efforts  made  to  ame* 
liorate  the  condition  of  mankind !  under  the  guidance  ot 
this  ^irit^  how  unoffensively  and  how  legitimately  does 
the  influence  of  our  country  seem  to  spread  over  the  globe  t 
the  tacit  C(msent  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  this  domi- 
^  nion  of  example  and  opinions,  at  once  constitutes  and  con* 
fers  a  greatness  that  merely  arms  could  never  obtain  or 
tiphold* 

• 

'    Placed  as  we  are  in  such  an  enviable  rank,  beyond  all 
.comparison  with  other  countries  and  past  ages,  opul^it 
^  and  powerful,  yet  neither  feared  abroad,  (unless  in  arms) 
nor  enslaved  at  home,  surely  some  praise,  in  producing 
such  a  state  of  things,  will  be  ascribed  to  the  established 
defgy.     And  by  those  who  impartially  contemplate  their 
numbers,  their  constitution,  and  necessary  influence  on 
society,  their  due  share  of  praise  will  not  be  withheld.     I 
am  not  absurdly  pretending  tliat  many  other  great  and 
powerful  causes  have  not,  under  providrace,  conspired  in 
effecting  such  great  and  happy  results.    AH  I  am  desirous 
to  maintain,  is  that  the  clergy  have  assisted  the  growth 
and  cooperated  in  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  we 
ei^y.    Their  influence  is  not  to  be  deemed  less  real  and 
effective,  because  silent     We  are  not  to  expect  from  them 
public  prc^sions  or  avowed  sentiments  upon  this  subject. 
These  are  not  within  their  province.     Yet,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  to  their  firmness  in  resisting  the  usurps 
ations  and  overbearing  spirit  of  an  ambitious  hierarchy, 
which,  from  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  must  necessarily 
be  despotic,  we  perhaps  chiefly  owe  our  liberal  constitu- 
tiorj,  both  in  church  and  state — occasions  too  might  be 
referred  to  in  modem  times,  on  which  the  clergy. havo. 
ahnost  universally  and  openly,  espoused  the  caiise  of  frec^ 
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dom,  when  specifically  connected  with  the  principles  of 
hBAoanity  and  rdigion/  In  maintaining,  however,  that 
Ibe  clergy  are  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  national  liberty^ 
I  wish  not  to  cite  selected  instances  of  their  sentiments 
upon  any  particular  occasions,  in  support  of  my  proposi* 
tion.  I  give  no  weight  to  any  particular  line  of  political- 
ocHiduGt  or  preferences,  which  are  often  merely  local,  or  at 
least,  of  ephemeral  importance.  I  appeal  to  no  test,  upon 
which  opinions  obviously  fluctuate,  and  upon  which,  in  a 
free  country,  the  expressed  sentiments  of  men  almost  ne« 
cessarily  T&ry.  I  refer  to  causes  more  deeply  seated  and 
more  certain  in  their  operation  and  effect  I  rather  point 
your  attention  -  to  their  constitution,  their  protestant  prki* 
dpies,  their  birth,  their  iMudies,  and  station  in  society. 

•  The  clergy,  altiiough  drawn  from  every  rank  in  a  very 
large  proportion,  emanate  from  the  middle  classes  of  s6^ 
eiety.  They  are  planted  throughout  .every  part  of  the 
population — their  sacred  office  and  character  leads  them  to 
the  lowest  and  blends  them  with  the  highest  classes— -no 
ministry,  otherwise  constituted,  eould  so  well  bring  (whidi 
religion  enjoins)  tlie  "  rich  and  the  poor  together" — they 
aie  at  once  a  centre  of  union  and  a  bond  of  natioiial 
strength.  So  circumstanced,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
their  influence  upon  society  must  have  been  incalculably 
great. 

• 

•  '  I  am  awaie  that  the  clergy  very  generally  support  the  govemmeiit. 
I  admit  that  pariicular  reaaoas  may  induce  them  to  lean  to  govem* 

ment.  I  might  urge  too»  that  from  general  Bndjarofu$ianal  motivet» 
they  ought  so  to  do.  Leaving  this  point  undiscussed,  at  least,  I  may 
state  that  before  this  can  he  alleged  as  a  crime,. the  government  must 
be  pfoYSd  oppressive  and  unjust • 
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Hisfory  tells  us  bow  difficult  it  is^  to  preserve  essential 
firefedom,  together  with  bpuleoce  and  power.  In  the  cor* 
rapt  course  of  human  affairs^  wealth  and  greatness  ^ne« 
rally  destroy^  the  freedom  that  created  them.  Yet  England 
i»  rieby  powerful,  and  free.  Could  this  have  been  the  state 
ef  our  country,  I  ask,  had  not  tiie  fr-ee  spirit  of  our  con* 
•titution,  government,  and  laws,  been  ciierished  by  the 
clergy  ?  Our  reflections  too  w91  tell  us,  what  history  does 
not  contradict,  that  all  independent  nations  enjoy  as  much 
^Reedom  as  they  deserve,  or  in  other  words,  as  they  are  fit 
hr.  Attaching  the  force  of  this  truth  to  the  contempla* 
tion  of  onr  immense  revenues  and  unprecedented  power, 
I  cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
continoed  influence  of  die  established  clergy.  And  so  full 
is  my  conviction  upon  this  point,  that  I  could  not  contem- 
plate under  any  circumstances  the  destruction  of  the  esta* 
Uiahment  without  dating  the  ruin  of  national  freedom! 
tcom  the  date  of  its  downfall* 

I  have  been  the  more  wflHngly  induced  to  enter  upon 
thia  topic,  because  tliose,  who  dissent  from  this  or  any 
national  religious  establishment  (which  has  now  from  long 
experience  proved  itself  not  only  consistent  with,  but  con^ 
dttcive  to^  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  social  happiness 
and  freedom)  being  bound  togMber  in  a  common  union, 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  call  religious,  are  too  apt  to  ima<* 
gine  themselves  exclusively  the  friends  of  civil  liberty.  But 
granting  that  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  fnll  accomplish^ 
ment  of  their  wishes,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of 
religious  liberty,  is  to  sweep  away  the  establishment,  I 
should  wish  to  learn  from  them  what  possible  good  they 
expect  to  derive  from  it.     When  I  coofikler  the  uoia* 
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terrupfted  exercise  of  tlieir  zealous  labors  for  a  long  seriesL 

of  jearsy  and  their  acknowledged  florishiog  state^  I  aak 

at  a  loss  to  kaow  what  more  fevorable  expectatiom  Aey 

honestly  entertab.     But  whilst  unable  tt>  conjecture  what 

advantages  would  accrue  to  the  dissenters,  I  can  well  ioMe 

^ne,  from  such  a  calamitous  event,  many  consequences 

resulting,  hig^y  mischievous  to  our  common  country  and 

our  common  Christian  cause*    Reflecting  on  the  ahnosl 

eiidl^  changes,  which  tlie  subversion  of  the  present  order 

of  soci^y,  by  snch  an  event,  would  produce,  it  is  impossh' 

He  to  km^ne  it  efiected,  without  a  sfemg^  that  would 

excite  and  exercise  all  the  worst  paasians  of  our  natme^ 

lastead  of  that- for hedtance,  tranquiliity,  and  tolerationf 

for  which  our  country  stands  4dlistinguit»hed,  and  which  give 

such  Meight  and  efficacy  to  all  our  opinions,  and  evea 

wi&hesy  upon  those  public  measures  which  concern  the  rest 

of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves,  England  would  become 

a  scene  of  disccnxl,  violence,  and  confusion.     Peace  and 

freedom  would  b^  supplanted  by  tyranny  and  oppression* 

The  government  always  acted  upon  and  influenced  by  the 

state  of  the  governed,  would  be  ccnnpelled  to  exert  the 

strong  arm  of  power ;  and  aided  by  the  corrupt  influenoea 

of  a  long  established  wealthy  would  probably  never  forego 

the  increased  power  which  it  had,  in  the  hour  of  confusion, 

obtained.  .  And  since  the  papal  hierarchy  is  now,  with  re-* 

aewed  activity,  aiming  to  reestablish  itself,  not  the  least 

ainong  the  evils  of  such  a  Protestant  division,  would  be 

the  coofirmaliQo  of  one  of  the  arguments,  and  the  fuliii- 

nent  of  one  of  the  predictions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church,  which  constantly  pronounced,  tlmt  the  Protestants 

would  become  a  rope  of  sand,  and  that  to  open  the  Bible, 
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would  be  to  ppeo  the  door  to  dissensions,  strife,  and  diV 
cord/ — Justify  not,  therefore,  this  calumny  ou  the  Pro* 
testant  profession.  And  whether  differing  from  the  mother- 
Church  ia  discipline  or  doctrine,  consider  that  you  have 
florished  under  her  auspices,  and  that  she  is  in  fact  your 
best  shield  and  security.  3ully  not  then  the  purity  of  your 
Christian  profession  by  any  unhallowed  hopes  — let  not  an 
incoqsiderate  zeal  engender  intemperate  wishes  in  your 
minds — hopes  and  wishes  as/  uncharitable  as  they  are 
unwise  and  vain — which  to  accomplish  would  be  found 
incompatible  with  your  interests — which  to  entertain  is 
incompatible  with  your  religion.  Emanating .  from  one 
stock,  successful  in  one  common  object,  of  kindred  and 
almost  coeval  prosperity,  turn  not  thus  unnaturally  against 
ibe  parent  that  produced  you.  Let  not  prosperity  cocrupt 
your,  hearts,  and  either  stimulate  or  supplant  your  spiritual 
efforts  by  temporal  objects.  Brood  not,  with  barbarous 
delight,  over  ,the  vulgar  propensity  to  pull  down  and  de- 
stroy. And,  as  parts  of  the  great  Protestant  community^ 
rest  assured,  that  were  the  vital  spark  of  the  body  exr 
tinguished,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  members  would,  be 
extinguished  with  it.    Above  all,  in  compliance  with  your 


■  Upon  this  revival,  as  it  were,  of  the  papal  power,  I.  could  not  ima- 
gine a  greater  source  of  triumph,  or  earnest  of  success  to  that  Church, 
than  the  downfall  of  our  establishment.  It  would' be  to  destroy  our 
fortifications  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Indeed,  it  is  become 
mor^  than  ever  necessary  to  oppose  establishment  against  establish- 
ment. And  I  trust  the  Church  of  England  will  ever  continue,  as  it  ever 
has  done,  to  present  an  invincible  barrier  against  the  corrupt  practices 
and  despotic  principles  of  that  ambitious  hierarchy. 
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great  Masters  example  ahd  injunctions,  cultivate  the 
solid  principles  of  peace  and  love,  rather  than  foster 
a  spirit  or  indulge  in  views,  which  are  as  little  sup-^ 
ported  by  the  pretences  of  reason  as  by  the  sanctions  of 
religion. 
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SECTION  I.— TAe /afaZ  ^ecls  of  an  illicii  ImportaiioH  if 

Slaves  into  the  British  Colonies. 

it  there  remained  in  this  country  any  difference  of  opiniolion  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  one  point  at  least  we  should  b^  unanimous.  The  abo- 
litioOy  to  produce  any  salihary  eff<tetSy  must  be  a  reformation  in  practice^ 
as  wdl  as  in  law. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  negroes  from  Africa  are  clandestinely  brought 
into  our  sugar  islands,  and  there  held  in  slavery,  and  it  will  be  plain,  that,, 
to  the  tttent  of  this  practice  at  leasts  the  abolition  laws  are  worse  than  us&* 
less. 

Tho  same  crimes  are  committed,  the  same  miseries  are  inflicted  in  Africa^ 
and  ft  still  greater  destruction  of  human  life  must  take  place  on  the  passage^ 
not  only  from  the  circuity  which  may  he  necessary  to  elude  detection  and 
aeisure,  but  from  the  absence  of  those  le^^ative  regulations  which  miti- 
gated the  letharious  horrors  of  the  voyage,  while  the  commerce  was  per- 
mitted by  law.  The  smuggler,  having  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  his  ship  as 
well  as  cargo,  in  a  prohibited  trade,  wfll  take  care  that  the  tonnage  is  aa 
scantily  proportioned  as  possible  to  the  number  of  the  captives  on  board. 
He  has  now  the  temptation  of  reducing  by  that  means,  not  only  the  expense^ 
but  the  legal  perils  of  the  ^venture,  in  their  proportions  to  his  possible 
gfuns. 
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There  is  also  less  chance  than  before  of  his  being  restrained  in  such  bap- 
barous  pncticesy  either  by  humanity  or  pnidence.  The  British  slave  tmdor 
i»nnot  now  be  a  man  whom  prejudice,  early  habit,  and  reputable  example^^ 
may  have  seduced  into  crimes  repugnant  (k>  his  ^neral  principles  and  feel- 
ingSy  and  who  may  therefore  be  expected  to  soften  as  much  as  possible,  in 
their  execution^  the  cniel  methods  of  confinement  and  coercion  which  are 
essential  to  the  trade ;  neither  can  we  expect  from  him  that  cautious  and 
calculating  regard  to  self-interest,  which  may  sometimes  have  supplied,  ib 
such  points  of  conduct,  the  want  of  humanity,  in  a  prudent  and  experienced 
trader. 

The  poor  Africans  who  may  now  be  carried  into  slavery  by  British  bands> 
must  be  committed  to  men  not  only  hardened  by  the  habits  of  oppression, 
but  reckless  of  public  shame,  contemptuous  of  all  authority,  human  ctr 
Avine^  and  addicted  to  the  most  desperate  hazards,  ibr  the  sake  of  lawless 

His,  is  a  word,  by  films,  by  the  same  description  of  characters  that 
break  into  our  houses  at  midnight,  or  rob  us  on  the  highway,  that  Aiiricana 
smuggled  by  British  subjects  must  now  be  dragged  from  theirnattveshorea^ 
and  carried  across  the  Atlantic.  i 

That  one  of  the  consequences  will  lie  increased  severi^  of  toeatment, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  'dose  «^  cniwded  confinement  on  boards  doea 
not  rest  upon  conjecture.  It  is  folly  attested  by  experience.  The  contra* 
band  slave  traders  of  America  notoriously  icsowd  thdr  ships  beyond  any 
example  to  be  ^amd  in  the  same  commerce  while  it  was  allowed  by  th^ 
laws. 

Several  shocking  instances  of  this  inhumanity  haive  come  iroder  the  oo^ 
nizaoce  of  our  prise  courts.  The  same  dreadful  dbtinctions  also  have 
marked  the  cases  of  ships  under  Portuguese  and  Spanish  colors,  whi^ 
have  been  proved,  or  reasonably  presumed,  to  belong  to  British  or  AntCTlPta 
smugglers. 

These,  iiowever,  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  worst,  evils  which  would  flow 
from  a  contr^Mind  importation  into  our  colonies.  li  would  he  faUd  to  aae 
ef  tk€  deareti  hopes  of  aboiUionisiSf  the  meliort^km  ofihe  treattaent  of  thou 
mfmitmate  felUm-icreatiireif  our  W.  Indian  sUvoes, 

As  it  is  impossible  suddenly  to  break  their  fetters,  without  dagger  of  calar 
mitous  consequences,  not  only  to  thttr  masters  but  themselves,  wemus( 
sufler  them  to  remaii^  for  some  •considerable  period,  in  their  present  state 
of  bondage.  The  most  extreme  and  abject  slavery  that  ever  d^raded  and 
cursed  mankind,  must  yet  continue  to  be  the  reproach  of  the  freest  and 
happiest  empire  that  ever  the  sun  beheld. 

Bat  who  is  there  so  dead  to  the  impulse  of  human  sympathy,  who  19 
icgardless  of  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  who  so  unconscious  of  hie 
diitiea  as  an  Englishman,  a  Christian,  and  a  Man,  as  not  to  deplore  tha( 
cmel  necessity,  and  to  desire  to  give  to  its  dunition  tbe  narrowest 
ihet  humeaity  itself  will  allow  f 
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Here  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  controversy  in  Pacliamcti^ 

unee  the  subject  wa»  first  brought  to  its  notice.    AH  have  professed  to  re^ 

gard  colonial  slavery  as  an  evil  which  we  were  bound  tp  terminatei  as# 

re|)roach  which  we  were  called  on  to  wipe  ofT^  though  the  nature  of  the  case 

would  not  permit  us  to  do  so  in  any  but  a  slowly  progressive  course. 

-  The  advocates  of  a  gradual  abolition,  ^nd  the  few  who  refused  to  pror 

-  scribe  any  term  to  the  slave  trade,  professed  themselves  to  be  as  earnest  in 

their  desire  to  reform,  by  all  safe  means,  and  ultimately  to  abolish  the  slavery 

of  our  cotohies,  as  Mr,  Wilberforce  himself.   The  only  questions  were^^ 

whether  an  immediate  abo)ition  of  the  African  slave  trade  was  the  best 

mesa  to  that  desirable  end;  and  whether  a  temporary  continuaope  of  the 

trade  was  not  even  necessary  to  prepare  the  means  of  mitigating  the  labor^ 

-preserving  the  numbers^  and  ultimately  improying  in^  ffeedpfn  the  i^tate 

of  the  colonial  negvofss. 

The  speeches  of  eminent  statesmen,  the  writings  of  the  cplonlal  party^ 
the  votes  and  addresses  of  Parliament,  anjd  the  official  correspondfsnce  of 
ministirt  «it)i  the  colonial  governors,  inigbt  all  be  appealed  to  in  proof 
tbat  such  has  always  be«»  the  unanimity  of  sen^piept  on  tb|s  my  inter 
resting  head. 

What  arc  the  mefns  then  that  can  be  dpvys^  for  the  atimfnent  of  n 
fcfbrmation  so  dear  to  tho  wishes,  and  so  ujscessary  to  th^  hpnor^  of  ouf 
couatiyf 

They  can  only  be  of  twp  general  kinds;  compplsory  or  piersuasiye*  Eor 
garding  the  end  as  one  which  Parliament  is  bound,  in  spme  way,  to  attain, 
it  must  either  i>e  accomplished  by  direct  legislation^  aca>mpa|:^ied  with  coer- 
cive lanctioDs,  or  by  such  parliamentary  measures  as  may  in-line  those  who 
have  the  power  of  meliorating  the  lot  of  the  slaves,  to  engage  willingly  in 
that  beneficent  work. 

THe  mode  of  direct  legislation,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  wojiild  be  obyiously 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  was  therefore  by  all  parties  declined, 
or  at  least  postponed.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  indirect 
coarse  was  the  best,  48  far  as  the  work  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  any  parliar 
Mentaiy  means.  But  on  a  suborttinate  question,  the  diflference  of^ opinion 
was  great.  It  was  thought  by  the  party  which  opposed  the  Abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  that  without  that  great  measure,  and  without  any  statute  di- 
Erectly  acting  on  the  colonial  system  of  slavery,  the  necessary  reformation 
mi^t  be  attained,  and  the  slave  trade  itseU  even  effectually  suppressed,  by 
lafhiencing  the  assemblies  to  reform  their  own  laws,  and  to  pass  acts  for 
Improving  the  moral  and  civil  state  of  their  slaves.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  thought  enough  to  communicate  the  sense  of  Parliament  by  means  of 
tddresses  to  the  Crown,  and  to  obtain  in  consequence,  official  recommend* 
aiions  fhNn  the  Crown  to  the  Assemblies. 

On  the  other  ride,  the  advocates  foi  an  imsiediate  Abolition  maintained^ 
that  while  the  sUve  tiade  subsisted,  the  colonial  assemblies  would  neycf 
seriously  and  eQectuaUy^gege  in  the  desired  work  of  reformation* 
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Nor  wtt  it  to  Acts  of  Assembly  in  any  csae^  that  abali^onistl  professed 
chiefly  to  look  for  the  tnelioration  of  the  state  of  the  slaves.  They  did  not 
deelm  indeed,  on  the  contrary  they  earnestly  desired,  the  enactment  of 
teeliorating  laws.  In  some  cases,  the  existing  oppression  arises  not  from 
the  al'use  of  a  master^s  powers,  but  from  the  direct  and  immediate  oper« 
«tion  of  the  colonial  laws  themselves ;  and  therefore,  a  repeal  of  those  laws 
is  the  efiectual  and  only  relief.  But  those  evils  which  constitute,  beyond 
all  proportion,  the  largest  share  of  the  miseries  of  slavery,  flow  from  misad-* 
Ininistration  of  discretionary  private  powers>  with  which  the  master  him- 
self  and  bis  agents  are  necessarily  intrusted)  wherever  that  relation  subsists; 
and  to  control  the  exercise  of  these  by  public  laws,  is  as  impossible  as  it 
Would  be  to  prevent  by  the  interposition  of  the  courts  in  this  countiy,  evils 
^at  flow  from  the  wickedness,  the  imprudence,  or  negligence  of  parents ; 
or  to  heal  the  infelicities  of  conjugal  life. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  interfertnce  of  the  magistrate,  unless  directed  to  a 
separation  of  the  pauks,'  is,  for  the  taosx  part,  not  otily  impotent  but  mis- 
chievous. It  inflames^  rather  than  niolitfies>  the  bad  passions  whose  action 
it  can  but  for  a  moment  restrain. 

For  these  reasons^  it  has  always  been  f?it  by  the  bestnofiirmed  fiienda  of 
that  oppretaed  race,  that  the  bad  treatment  of  th^  slaves  in  our  colonies 
tin  never  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  direct  operation  of  a  law,  whether 
passed  by  their  interior  legislatures  or  by  Parliament,  that  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  The  laws  to  whfch  alone  they  have  looked  with 
teiifidence  for  that  purpose^  are  such  as  will  operate  in  the  mind  of  th€ 
toaster;  inclining  him  powerfully  for  his  own  sake,  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness, and  improve  the  condition  of  his  slaves,  and  to  submit  to  any  pre* 
sent  sacrifices  that  may  be  necessary  for  their  conservation  and  nativa 
increase. 

Snch  are  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  To  them 
thdr  promoters  have  confidently  looked,  not  only  for  the  deliverance  of 
Africa  from  the  horrors  of  that*  traffic,  as  far  as  Gr.  Britain  can  efiect  i^ 
but  for  the  future  progressive  deliverance  of  gur  colonial  slaves  from  a  mos( 
ttud  and  destructive  bondage. 

Accuaed  by  their  opponebts  of  meditating  a  general  emancipation,  they 
denied  the  chaige.  But  it  was  denied  only  in  the  insidious  meaning  of  the 
imputation  itself.  They  did  not  aim  at  an  emancipation  to  be  effected  by 
insurrection  in  the  W.  Indies,  or  to  be  ordained  precipitately  by  positive 
law:  bat  they  never  denied,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they'did  look 
forward  to  a  future  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  same  happy  means  which  formerly  put  an  end  to  it  in  England  ; 
namely,  by  a  benign,  though  insensible  revolution  in  opinions  and  manners^ 
by  the  encouragetnent  of  particular  manumissions,  aiid  the  progressive 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  till  it  should  slide  insensibly 
into  general  freedom.  They  looked  in  short  to  an  emancipation,  of  which 
not  the  slaves,  but  the  masters,  should  be  the  willing  iiufnunents  or  au* 
thora. 
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la  regarding  tbe  abolition  of  the  slsve  trade  as  a€r^t^  an  es8ealittl,«iid 
ereii  a  singly-sufficient  mean  to  this  beneficent  end,  they  relied  not  upoa 
untried  theories^  tier  solely  npon  the  known  and  universal  springs  of  himaii 
action,  but  on  all  the  experience  that  history  records  on  this  aabject*  la 
every  countr.y  io  which  slavery  has  been  nutigatod  in  its  kind,  or  ceased 
to  enst  after  having  once  extensively  prevailed,  the  supply  of  foreign  slavea 
has  first  been  cut  off* 

Till  the  almost  universal  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  had  precluded  the 
former  copious  infiux  of  Vendible  bondmen,  captives  in  foreign  wars,  the 
slavery  of  Rome  was  net  softened  or  retrenched ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be»- 
came  progressively  muie  eniei  and  extensive.  But  when,  under  Augustus 
aad  his  early  successors,  prisoners  of  war  became  scaree,  the  Roman  roasters 
began  elf  necessity  to  bend  their  attention  to  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  slaves  which  they  already  possessed. ' 

Their  condition  was  soon  after  materially  improved  by  law.  Christianity, 
under  Gonstantine  and  his  successors,  hastened  the  process  by  its  benevolent 
spirit;  but  the  reformation  was  already  begun.  Stipendiary  service  waf 
jMtog^pessively  substituted  for  servile  labor  in  the  towns;  the  modified  sh^ 
'^ly  of  the  mthcripii  gltbm  succeeded  to  it  in  the  country ;  manumissions  be* 
came  extremely  frequent;  and  before  the  dissolution  of  the  empne,  th^ 
number  of  persons  hdd  in  pure  slavery  became  comparatively  small,  though 
the  institution  itself  was  never  expressly  abolished. 

In  modem  Europe  the  case  was  similar.  The  practice  of  reducuig  a  con- 
quered people  to  d^ety,  and  of  selling  prisoners  of  war,  had  evjsry  where 
ended,  before  the  sUvts  laws  were  reformed,  oi  the  servile  jcoodition  was 
materially  softened  in  practice  or  reduced  in  its  extent. 

In  England)  not  only  the  sale  of  prisoners,  but  every  other  source  of  bon- 
dage, except  that  of  piroereation  by  bondmen,  had  ceased  in  law  before  tlie 
slavery,  or  vUieinage^  once  comprising  so  large  a  portion  of  our  English 
ancestors,  began  to  decline. 

A  case  perfectly  in  point  has  notjHisen  ^nce  the  opprobrious  renovation 
of  slavery  in  the  Western  World.  The  African  markets  have  been  too 
recenfiy>  and  too  imperfectly  awl  ttncifiriainly  shut  against  some  of  the  co- 
lonies before  supplied  from  them,  to  afford  a  specimen;  but  it  is  uncteni- 
able,  that  thts  colonies  which  have  had  for  a  century  or  more  the  largest  an^ 
iHost  regular  supplies  firom  Africa,  are  those  in  which  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  and  their  condition  by  law^  are  notoriously  the  worst. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  from  the  want  of  capital  or  enterprise  in  their  mer^ 
chaats,  and  from  the  jealousy  of  their  government,  have  had  in  general  an 
extremely  scanty  and  precarious  supply ;  and  there  it  is  that  negf o  slavery 
is  laitigptfad  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  mannniissions  are  by  far  the  most 
6eii|u«it  But  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  Spain,  by  opening  a  free  port  to 
vmigsk  merchants,  and  encouraging  anxiously  the  importation  of  negroes, 
t>btained  a  plentiful  slave  market;  and  there,  in  consequence,  her  humane 
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T^g^btiDM  ftoon  .beoame  •  d«Ml  UMt,  tod  tbe  trpttve^tiof  jbkvet  f«U  to 
the  hanh  standard  of  tht  Dutch  aad  English  ialaadt. 

Time. is  nothisg  in  these  £M:t9|  or  an  the  phndplea  of  actioQ  wbklr;tti^ 
illostntc^  that  is  at  all  extraordioary.  We  are  Dot  surprised  to  see  a.maii 
take  more  paios  to  preserve  the  trees  in  his  pleasiiie<froiuads»  than  thoae 
ID  his  woods.  It  is  because  .the  former^  if  suffered  to  4ecay»  eaimot  be..sooit 
or  easily  replaced :  whereas  the  timber  market  may  supply  the  ooano  uaas 
of  the  latter. 

Is  it  objected  that  humanity  miiEes  a  difiereDce,  wbeie  lentseiitbeiDp^ 
and  children  of  Adam,  are  the  sub^ts  ?  Be  it  so;  but  ho  who  suppoaea 
humanity  abue  to  be  as  powerful  and  steady  an  impidse^  as  honanity  and 
self-interest  united,  knows  little  of  mankind  in  general,  aodJess  of  thf 
masters  of  slaves.  The  friends  of  colonial  reformation,  then,  have.ieasoB* 
ably  placed  th^r  hopes  in  the  effects  of  the  Abolition  Acts,  more  than  in 
^l  other  means  that  can  possibly  be  devised. 

Bus  to  hopes  so  precious  in  the  eye  of  humanity,  a  contraband  slave  trade 
nostbeiataL 

This  is  sufficiently  plain,  perhaps,  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the  east. 
A  law  that  is  in  many  instances  violated  or  eluded,  may  oereithelels  ta 
part  produce  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  which  .the  lawgivers  designed. 
An  act  imposing  an  import  duty,  for  instance,  .may  be'  often  evaded  by 
clandestine  importation,  but  still,  in  proportion  as  it  is  executed,  the  inttflr 
tion  of  raising  a  revenue  is  accomplished ;  bot  a  collateral  or  seeondaiy 
good,  which  is  to  grow  out.of  the  primaiy  efiisct  of  a  law,  may  be  wholly  los^ 
even  by  its  partial  evasion. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  necessary  to  the  e^Kt  desired,  not  only  that  the 
prinuuy  object  should  be  folly  attained,  but  that  its  fuU  attainoieDt  should 
be  certain,  known,  and  foreseen.  It  is  not  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  law,  but  the  consequent  inability  to  supply  hereafter  any  deficiency  in 
the  requisite  number  of  slaves  by  any  other  means  than  native  sucoessioa 
and  increase,  that  is  to  operate  in  the  mind  of  the  master.  lie  is  expeeted 
to  change  his  system,  not  l^ause  the  importation  of  African  .^ves  is 
illegal,  but  because  he  knows  that  they  are  not,  and  believes  that  th^  wiU 
not  hereafter  be  imported.  .  It  is  not  the  penalties  of  the  act,  but  the. actual 
want  of  «  slave  market,  his  fear  of  which  b  to  influence  his  conduct,  and 
make  him  submit  to  all  necessary  sacrifices  for  the  preservatioa  of  his 

But  if  the  Abolition  Acts  are  known  to  be  already  evaded  by  smugglinj^ 
(andt  supposing  such  evasions  to  exbt  in  a  small  island,  they  cannot  in  a 
general  way  be  unknown  to  the  community  at  large),  there  is  an  end  to 
this  ^salutary  apprehension.  The  planter  may  reasonably  calculate,  that  if 
su^  abuses  are  not  effectually  prevented  at  this  period,  they  will  not.  be 
cbecki|d  hereafter,  but  that  they  will  rather  progressively  inerease,and  will 
always  be  paaponionate  to  the  actual  demaiid  ior  slaves.  He  may  tber^ 
fore  safely  proceed  in  his  present  system;  secure  that,  whatever  the  effects 
of  it  may  be  in  future,  he  shall  not  be  without  a  resource. 
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<  ik  Mgrto  diMi*  firiMti,  Iby  time  who  Imm  mt  mHQ^otMtmA'Ae^ 
tuh  ^^^^  *^^«^  must  at  Imst  be  a  gr«at  advance  in  tie  piiee  of  negratfs 
mJi-^^'j  imported,  fom  the  perite  to  whkh  the  smuggler  mutt  expose 
ilipeprapei^aadiibpersaEi;  and  that  the  high  price  ef 'sfanres^  or  ereo  the 
fioiqpect  of  it,  may  •pemte  powerfiiHy  on  the  romd  of  the  master  in  the' 
iiaiatsiy  way  desited,  thoagh  he  dbes  net  see  er  apprehend  a  lottl  stop  to 
IIm  importation. 

That  there  wiH  bo  an  advance  in  price,  is  probable;  that  it  wiH 
t^  eatremaly  graat,  may  well  be  diMibted>  for  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
cmu9e  of  these  observations,  that  there  will^  as  the  kw  now  stands,  bp 
the  greatest  fasilitieB  in  smuggling  without  any  serious  risk  of  seizure  or 
conviction.  But  bo  supposable  advance  in  the  price  of  slaves  will  soifice 
to  deter  tha  planters  in  general  horn  pursaing  their  present  course,  and  eiv 
gage  them  to  submit  to  all  the  sacrifices  which  are  necessary,  in  order 
effectually  to  adopt  what  has  been  called  the  brudmg^  in  opposition  to  the 
iayiiif  ,  system.  To  raise  the  price  of  iifiicans  by  duties  on  their  import-*^ 
ation,  was  one  of  the  substitutes  formeily  proposed  for  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  the  trade.  On  general  commercial  principles  the  plan  was  specious',. 
lis  object  being  to  diminish,  and>  ultimately,  stop  importation,  by  Ihe  eomv- 
•parative  cheapness  of  breeding.  But  this  is  a  case  to  which  the  ordinary^ 
maxims  and  expedients  of  commercial  policy  cannot  be  safely  iq^^ied.  The 
autbersof  that  plan  did  not  know  the  great  sacrifices  whieh  mast  be  made 
at  the  outset^  by  a  plants  who  wouldkeep  up  er  enlarge  •  declining  gang 
^y  means  of  oative  iaeveaae.  A  great  dhniniitioii  af  labor,  especially 
among  the  females,  i»  essentiid  to  that  change:  so  are  a  more  liberal  and 
expansive  sustentation  of  the  slavea  in  genaiai,*  a  more  ehargeable  care  of 
iatots  and  invalids,  and  some  ol&er  additions  la  the  aiuwal  disborsamenta 
wpott  an  estate  of  which  the  pradoee  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  diminished. 

It  was  not  known  or  coosidbred,  how  few  plasters,  comparatively,  are  ih 
eircumstanees  to  aftbrdfsuch  improvements,  or  have  even  Uio  present  cape^ 
d^to  make  themw  Tim  eoaeuitmceof  their  mort^gagees,  and  of  other 
eledimrs,  must  ofteo  banecessatyi  for  the  case  in  very  asany  instances  is, 
that  the  average  diierence  between  the  present  annual  expenses  of  an 
estate,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  present  crops,  will  barely  suffice  to  keep 
down  interest  on  the  incamforances^  and*  enable  the  planter  thereby  to  letaia 
'  possesswn  of  his  aitaie. 

It  is  idle  to  tell  men  ip  such  circumstances,  of  benefits  to  be  attained,  ojp 
sa^gs  to  la  made,.  15  or  dO  years  hence  >  and  yet  they  muse  wait  so  long 
«t  kaer,  befi>re  they  profit  or  save  through  the  labor  of  children  yet  uih- 
bom,  and  by  means  of  regulations  which  are  to  prepare  for  the  obtaining, 
tis  well  as  the  pr49erviagr  a  large  natrre  increase. 

Besides,  the  hope  of  distant  advantages,  and  the  cautious,  calculating, 
patient  views  o#  fkit  eoonomiat  in  the  waHcs  of  European  agriculture  or  com- 
merce, have  Httle  or  no  place  in  the  ard^ent  and  adventurous  mind  of  a  Wr 
fodia  planter.  He  has  staked*  his  capital  or  credit,  and  with  it  his  health 
and  his  life  perhaps,,  on  a  game  over  which  cshance  has  M  more  iafluene^ 
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IfiOl  yraknte.  ft  i%  ti  f^mtte,  too,  at  whieh  tb^  ehanfes  ate  ^fiM\f  ligbinst 
hiau  Svgarpiaifting  i»  a  tottery  in  which  tHere  are  many  blanks  ta  a 
prize;  but  then  the  prize  is  very  splendid;  he  may  attain  to  great  opulencf^ 
and  in  a  very  few  yeare.  This  is  the  irresi^ble  ^excitement  by  the  effect 
of  which  men  are  drawn  Into  the  hiizardous  speculation  of  buying  or  settling; 
angareaiates;  and  when  such  dacziing  drbjects  are  ih  vicw»  and  such  risks 
incurred,  slow-growmg,  and  distant  gains  or  hopes  can  have  little  to  attract 
#rdeter^ 

Tht  sagar  phmter,  whether  he  buys  or  inherits  his  estate,  possesses  it 
property  which  is  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  has  not  therefore  such  induce* 
nents  as  other  landholders  have,  to  make  sacri6ces  for  its  future  improve^ 
neat*  The  best  settled  sugar  plantation  is  exposed  to  such  extreme 
vietsattiideS)  that  the  froits  of  patient  self-denial  may  be  lost,  or  the  waste- 
of  improridenee  repaired,  in  a  single  season. 

Hence  the  peculiar  rapidity  with  which  such  patrimony  is  often  spent  $ 
and  hence  a  strong  temptation  to  neglect  the  suggestions  of  prudence  in 
the  case  we  are  considering.  Convince  the  proprietor,  if  you  can,  that  by 
pfamlinii;  ten  acres  less  this  year  than  before,  and  consequently  diminishing 
his  consignments  by  ten  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  the  next  year,  he  may  save 
three  times  the  value  in  the  price  of  slaves  to  be  purchased  fifteen  years 
hence:  what  then?  **  I  shall  bse,"  he  might  truly  rrply,  «  250/.  in  my 
Iwat  year's  Income,  which  will  oblige  me  to  submit  to  the  painful  retrench** 
taent  of  my  present  comforts;  perhaps,  for  instance,  the  laying  down  niy 
eaniage :  and,  after  all,  the  sacrifice  may  prove  to  have  been  either  un^ 
necessary  or  fhritless.  Hurricanes,  epidemic  diseases,  droughts,  or  other 
tauses,  may  ruin  my  estate  long  before  the  period  you  mention ;  or  good 
crvps  and  good  markets  may  so  enrich  me  within  tlie  same  time,  that  th^ 
laying  oot  even  lOOOf.  in  slaves  will  rccpiire  no  unpleasant  sacrifice,  and  put 
me  to  no  inconvenience.  Either  of  these  changes  b  far  more  probabJt 
than  that  matters  should  go  on  in  such  an  ecf  lable  cuurse,  with  property  of 
that  precarious  kind,  as  to  secure  to  me  the  distant  benefit  you  propose/' 

In  fact,  the  experiment  in  question  has  been  strflictently  tried.  The  price 
•f  African  slaves  m  the  W^  Indies  had  risen  before  the  Abolition  to  three 
times  its  former  average;  yet  the  btfying  system  was  confessedly  adherecl 
to  in  preference  to  the  breeding. ' 

For  these  reafons,  and  for  others  which  might  be  addnced^il'is  ttf  vaie^ 
fa  expect  snch  voluniary  reformation,  by  masters  in  general^as  the  Aboli-* 
tien  of  the  slave  trade  is  cahmlated  to  prodliee,  unless  the  trade  be  totally 
abolbhed  in  practice  as  well  as  in  law^ 

Then,  indeed^  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  Independent  planlef 
will  be  williiig,  and  the  needy  planter  enabled,,  to  make  aH  such  present 
SKrifices  as  are  necessary  to  secure  a  native  succession  and  increase.    T6' 


n  mj  ^imitMit  piftilirti  Irj  Mr.  Bfotbiton*  «  i^mttr  of  JmaiM,  entitled.  "  NotteM 
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n^lect'or  postpooe  them,  will  be -seen  to  be  certainly  ruinous  to  the  nmstei^^ 
property,  aud  consequently  to  the  security  of  his  creditors  and-oiortgagees. 
The  latter,  therefore,  will,  not  only  concor  in,  but  require  and  stipulate  for, 
ovcry  measure  that  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  gang.  The' 
planter's  credit  will  absolutely  depend  on  his  being  able  to  show  that  his 
estate  is  weil  stocked  with  healthy  slaves,  and  that,  by  the  most  recent  re- 
turns of  births  and  deaths  among  them,  their  mimbers  are  not  declining. 

But  to  these  salutary  ends  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reasons  assigned,,  thai 
tb^  Abolition  .shall  not  6nly«  b^  but  be -generally  known  to  be,  an  eificieKit 
and  permanent  law. 

If  the  hope  of  a  future  resource  by  contraband  trade  be  not-finally  sup- 
pressed, the  necessary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  planter  and  his  creditors 
will  not  be  obtained,  the  breeding  system  will  not  be  deci«{edly  adopted,  anil 
the  oppressions  which  diminish  population  will  not  be  reformerl. 

If  we  have  thus  hx  reasoned  justly,  the  clear  conclusions  are,  that  the 
illicit  importation  of  slaves  must  wholly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  humanity 
m  our  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Africa;  that  iho  trade  will  be*  even  more 
barbarous  and  destructive  to  its  immediate  victims,  than  it  was  while  per- 
mitted by  law  ;  and  that  the  unfortunate  colonial  negroes  will  gain  nothing 
by  the  change. 

The  event,,  as  to  the  latter,  perhaps,  will  be  more  than  negative  evil.  Ia 
many  cases  they  may  find  in  this  abortive  law  an  aggravation  of  their  lot. 
ft  will  serve  as  an  excuse  to  such  teuants  for  life^  and  other  temporary 
owners  of  a  plantation,  as  ought  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  their  slaves,  for 
omitting:  to  do  so,  and  casting  on  a  reduced  gang  the  same  work  that  be- 
longed to  its  former  complement.  The  check  of  reproach  also  will  be 
removed  from  those  absolute  owners  of  estates  who,  from  their  avarice  or 
necessities,  are  tempted  to  practise  the  same  species  of  oppression. 

In  the<ie,  and  many  other  cases,  the  law  may  serve  as  a  pretext  for  evil, 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  good*  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  nothing  will 
have  been  gained,  except  (what  is  indeed  inestimable)  the  deliverance  of  the 
mother  country  from  the  guih  and  shame  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  even  this 
will  be  lost,  if  having  the  power  to  make  the  Abolition  effectual  in  practice^ 
we  now  should  refuse  to  do  so. 

SECTION  II.— TAe  Acts  of  Parliament  already  passed  are 
imifffickut  for  the  Prevention  of  these  Mischiefs, 

Such  being  the  pernicious  consequences  which  would  certainly  flow  from  a 
contraband  slave  trade  in  the  British  colonies,  the  important  practical 
question  is,  whether  Parliament  can  and  ought  to  do  more  at  present  than 
has  been  already  done  for  the  prevention  of  so  great  a  mischief* 

To  determine  this,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 

1st,  Are  the  existing  laws  effectual  ? 
-    Sdly,  If  not,  are  there  any  means  of  greater  and  surer  efficacy  in-  the 
power  of  Parliament? 
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'  Sd)y>  K  such  neaoftiMU  be  suggested*  »  l;h^«aDj  goofl  reaaoa  why 
theyShould  npt  l<e  iinin^iately  enipbjcd  ^  '        ^  ^ 

to  tlie  fir»t  place  tbeD»  let  us  ooDsider  whether  the  laws  in  being  can  be 
nfied  upon  for  eifectiially  aod  ccruiuly  prev«iitiiftg  the  introdcictioaofsJavea 
inio  the  Briiisti  colonies  by  a  contr^iband  trade;  aud  for  ao  cutting  off  the 
hope  of  tliat  resource,  us  to  induce  our  planters  \n  general  to  meliorate  the 
state  of  their  slaves,  in  the  degree  necessary  to  their  preservation  and 
native  increase. 

If  it  can  be  shown,  in  point  of  fact,  that  slaves  have  already  been  dan* 
destinely  imported  into  any  of  ^hose  colonies,  since  the  Abolition  Aets 
were  passed,  this  question  will  be  at  once  decided  in  the  negative.  A  law 
which. has  already  been  evaded,  may  be  evaded  again;  unless  indeed^  the 
facility  of  committing  the  offence  be  now  lessened,  or  the  means  of  pi^ 
vention  enlarged.  In  this  case  there  has  been  no  such  favorable  change* 
On  the  contrary,  the  termination  of  war  lias  opened  extensive  new  facilities 
to  the  smugglers,  and  diminished  greatly  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
Government.  Slaves  may  now  be  brought  from  Africa  under  foreign  and 
friendly  flags,  with  plausible  foreign  destinations,  in  such  a  awrse  as  Id^ 
sweep  almost  the  very  shores  of  our  islands.  They  may  also  be  deposited 
in  foreign  colonies  within  three  or  four  hours'  sail  of  our  own.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  we  shall  in  time  of  peace  probably  not  have  one-fourth  of  the 
number  of  ships  of  war  (those  only  guardians  of  our  abolition  laws  in  the 
^t*.  Indies)  that  has  hitherto  been  stationed  among  our  islands^  ever  since 
the  Acts  weM  passed. 

Hie  actual  existence  of  slave  smuggling,  therefore,  since  that  period^ 
would  prove  a  fortiori  its  possibility  in  future.  But  the  converse  of  the 
prqmsition  is  not  true.  If  such  smuggling  ha^  not  hitherto  been  carried 
on,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  we  have  now  a  sufficient  security  against 
it  in  the  laws  already  passed. 

That  African  negroes  have  been  illicitly  imported  into  some,  if  not  all  our 
islands,  since  the  year  1808,  and  eVen  since  the  ofience  was  made  felqnyf 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude. 

Direct  information  of  such  practices  has  been  several  times  transmitted 
tQ  the  friends  of  the  Abolition  in  England,  from  different  quarters.  The 
particular  modes  too  have  been  pointed  out,  viz.  the  running  the  poor 
captives  on  shore  at  night  from  a  neighbouring  foreign  island;  or  the  carry- 
ing them  in  small  numbers,  from  a  more  distant  port,  in  the  dresses  of 
Creole  negroes,  and  under  the  pretended  characters  of  sailors  or  passengers. 
Many  smuggled  slaves  weie  brought  by  these  modes  from  the  Swedish 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  dis])ersed  among  the  British  colonies  in  the 
{jeeward  Island  government;  and  more  especially  in  St  Croix,  then  in  his 
llajesty*s  possession.  In  the  latter  island,  the  practice  was  so  extensive 
and  notorious  that  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  found  himself  bound  to 
take  public  notice  .of  it,  and  advertised  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the 
importers. 
^  Letters  and  personal  communications  from  gentlemen  gf  respectability. 
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lo  the  Secretary  and  General  Comniitteflr  of  ibe  Afiictn  Ihstitatton,  ^rouU 
suffice  to  remove  all  doubi  of  the  existence  of  such  oKenceSy  to  so^ie  extant 
at  leant,  if  it  were  not  a  necessary  precaution  with  that  resjieetahle  bod|y>  to 
eonceal  the  names  of  individuals  resident  in^  or  connected  wHh,  th$  W' 
Indies,  who  send  them,  from  humane  motives,  useful  information.  The 
transmission  of  it  might  otherwise  dangerously  expose  the  authors  t6 
popular  odium  or  private  resentment  in  that  country. 

To  demand  the  highest  evidence  of  such  offences  when  cdnsutemated  by 
actual  importation,  namely,  the  judicial  conviction  of  the  smugglers,  would 
be  to  assume  that  legal  proofs  of  the  cwime,  and  pi'osecntors  bold  enough 
to  explore  and  bring  them  forward,  might  have  been  feund  within  tlur 
islands  where  the  slaves  have  been  landed.  But  no  man  who  knows  th^ 
W.  Indies,  or  who  will  reason  from  the  well'-known  laws  and  manners  of 
that  country,  will  expect  cither  of  these  requisites  there. 

In  a  place  where  nine  persons  out  of  ten  of  the  whole  population  ait? 
incompetent  to  give  testimony  against  a  free  man,  a  smuggler  must  bcj 
heedless  indeed  tu  put  himself  in  the  power  of  any  witness.  In  landing 
the  slaves,  and  delivering  them  upon  a  plantation  by  night,  it  would  eost 
much  more  trouble  to  in<hir,  than  to  avoid,  the  risk  of  employing  a  free 
agent,  or  enabling  a  free  spectator  to  prove  the  true  nature  of  the  trans» 
action.  Boatmen,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  persons  whom  it  might  be 
necessaiy  to  employ  as  inferior  agents  in  such  oJfTenceSi  arc  invariably  of 
servile  conditio^!. 

As  to  informers  for  penalties  under  the  laWs  of  trade,'  not  being  oifficer^ 
of  the  Navy  or  Custom-house,  officially  bound  to  make  seizureSi  it  is  a 
character  of  which  perhaps  one  specimen  only  has  been  fMod  in  the  British 
West  Indies  within  thirty  years.  About  that  time  ftgO|  a  man  was  boM 
enough  to  inform,  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  polished  of  the 
Xeeward  Islands,  in  a  case  of  prohibited  importation.  He  was  it^ediately 
seized,  tried  publicly  by  a  self*cbnstituted' court,  convicted  of  the  foitl  offence 
of  being  an  informer,  and  sentenced  to  tarring  and  featheringi  and  |»erpet(ial 
banishment.  Accordingly,  in  contempt'  of  his  pfWileges  as  a  ^hite  man^ 
he  was  stripped  to  the  skin^  covered  with  tar  and  feathets ,  and  catticflj;  with 
a  drum  beating  the  rogues'  march,  at  mid-day^  through  all  the  Streets  of 
the  town,  no  magistrate  or  peace-officer  daring  Or  Choosing  to  interfere^ 
He  was  next  ptit  on  board  an  American  ship  then  jiassing  the  harbour^  and 
carried  off  as  a  convict  to  the  tfistant  island  of  Jamaica^  from  Whence  he 
Could  not  return  to  his  home  without  going  first  to  North  America.'  Be 
had  the  hardihood,  nevcrthelessi  in  a  few  tnonths  to  return ;  called  on  this 
Government  for  redress;  and  the  Attorney-General  was  ordered  to  prose^ 
cute  the  judge  of  the  mock  tribunal,  and  the  immediate  executioners  of  the 
sentence.  He  did  so,  with  much  zeal,  for  the  honor  of  the  Government ; 
but  to  no  effect.  Not  a  witness  but  the  prosecutor  himself,  could  be  found, 
to  depose  to  facts  which  one  half  the  free  population  of  the  island  had  seen; 
and  the  jury,  some  of  whom  could  probably  have  confirmed  him  as  eye- 
witnesses, chose  \p  disbelieve  him,  and  found  a  verdict  of,  not  gdlty.    Tlie 
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jnan,  who  had  been  kept  in  Uie  giM>l  for  hU  eecunty  during  ibe  preiecutio!;^ 
yviu  glad  at  the  end  of  it,  to  become  a  Toluntaiy  exile  for  life« ' 

After  su^  aa  example,  it  w^l  hardly  be  thought  that  prosecutors  are 
easily  ibund  i»  a  West-India  island,  upon  laws  so  unpopular  there,  as  the 
Mcta  ibr  the  abolition  of  the  slawe.  trade* 

There,  nevertheless,  have  been  seizures^  by  officers  of  the  customs,  of 
slaves  unlawfully. imported;  and  maoy  cargoes  of  negroes  from  Africa 
•eiaed  at  sea  have  been,  condemned  in  the  prize  courts,  several  of  which 
wtre  reasonably  presumed  to  be  British  property.  ,A  direct  destination 
from  Africa  tQ  a  British  port,  of  course,  did  not  appear,  and  could  not  well 
be  suspiected;  but  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  destined  to  be  circuiteusly 
and  /clandestinely  brought  to  our  colonies,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted*   . 

It  is,  however,  still  more  decisive,  that  there  have  been  numerous  coi^ 
^emnations  in  the  W.  Indies  of  small  vessels,  with  each  a  few  negroes  on 
^eard,  sei^  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  our  islands,  and  prosecuted  under 
the  AMition  Acts.  A  list  of  thirty  W.  Indian  condemnations  under  these 
acts,  as  returned  to  the  Uou^e  of  Ctimmons»  is  printed  in  the  eighth  Report 
jtf  the  African  Jnstitutipn ;  and  it  will  be  foun<j(,  on  referring  to  it,  that  in 
^iteen  of  tho^e  cases,  in  which  the  sentences  were  acquiesced  in,  or  o«^ 
pmtd  on  appeal,  the  numbers  of  slaves  were  so  small  that  they  do  not 
avcn^  above  four  to  each  vcs^l.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  chiefly 
^"^P^^  U)  tlvB  smuggling  trade  from  the  foreign  islands  that  has  been 
alifady  descril^ras  twenty  times  the  number  of  slaves  would  hardly  have 
.sofllcc^  to  yield  profit  enou^  for  an  African  voyage.  * 

There  is  a  colony,  in  which  the  copious  actual  introduction  of  slaves  by 
.oootrabaiid  nei^  is  not  only  reported  on  good  authority,  but  may  be  de* 
AMmsCmted  from  public  facts,  officially  attested,  more  conclusively  than  by 
maaycoinrk^ns. 

.in  Trinidad,  by  the  last  official  returns,  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
^bive  trader  the  number  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  S0,000 ;  being  but  u  siuall 
inmase  from  1805»  when  their  numbers  aro  stoted  by  Sir  W.  Young,  from 
leturos  of  that  due,  to  have  been  19f709.  The  intermediate  luss,  by  an 
aoMS  of  deaths  beyond  births,  must  have  nearly  equalled  the  whole  numr 
.bars  imported;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  in  1606  uiui  I80tt 
had  Jbeeo  iinusnally  large.  Nevertheless,  from  the  fir&t  of  January,  \&Q^ 
when  legal  importation  from  Africa  ceased,  the  slave  popuiatiou  thary 


t  Tte  oftdd  nf&Kt  at  Uib  cat*  b,  probdbly,  Mill  to  b«  foond  amoDf  the  paper*  ia  ebc  oOt*  of 
fi9C«  of.  SCite  for  Um  Hoom  Depurtmeot.  Tli«  iDformer's  aame  was  Smith :  tUe  proiecution  way 
unter  the  UtJ«  of  tbt  King  o.  Allaton  and  oth«<n,  in  tlie'  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Commoii 
PlM»  «f  St.  Cbriftophcr.    TIm  «ao  aroM  in  or  abont  th«  jrar  1785. 


>  It  BMjr  be  nonsaary  to  caation  tlie  render  against  a  palpable  uustake  in  tnest*  rctams  AU  Iht 
Ami  refiriied  l«  them,  wltfaoot  exception,  .are  dracribr  d  at  Creole  Slaves.  This  c«naoc  posaiMf 
be  trae ;  becanse  the  far  greater  part  of  them  were  captnred  on  the  coast  of  Africii,  anU  i  uu'lemne^ 
at  Stem  Leonp.  ProboMy  die  oAcers  who  made  out  the  returns  from  Uie  W  lnii:cs  took  the 
dtHiiiiUuua  froea  tbr  clikaii»  which  natarallj,  though  untruly,  foUowing  up  me  hauduient  prf- 
teoeet  ve  have  deKrihed,  called  the  slavea,  Creoles.  The  returns  from  Sierra  Leone,  when  added 
to  than  Am-  the  iafomatloa  of  Parliament,  may  have  beoA  arpmged,  from  iaadvartmey,  umlar  Uw 
mmt  raaaiag  tide  of  **  <^fcolc  Slavea  eondemoed," 
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appears  ^o  have  rapidly  increased.  The  returns  for  18!0,  bein^  20,72^; 
and  for  1811,  21,^88.  ' 

Irt  the  following  year,  prepj&rations  were  rodde,  by  his  Majesty's  f^overn- 
ment,  for  regibteriog  in  p«blic  books  of  record  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  all  the  slaves  in  the  island,  for  the  important  purposes  of  precluding  th^ 
illicit  increase  of  theft-  mimbers.  An  onler  of  the  King  in  Council  fur 
establishing  such  a  registry,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  nione 
folly  hereafter,  was  passed  on  the  t6th  March,  1819 :  and  in  the  year  ISl^^' 
blank  books  for  containing  tlic  registry  t*«ere  prepared  in  this  country,  and 
transmitted  to  the  island;  it  having  been  feund  that  books  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose could  not  be  procured  on  the  spot.  From  inattentkm  to  the  returns 
of  the  later  years,  or  from  their  not  having  then  been  received  by  govcrtf- 
inent^  k  was  at  that  time  computed,  that  the  number^  to  be  registered 
would  not  Bxceed  17  or  18,000,  and  the  register  books  were,  therefor^, 
tHted  to  contain  not  more  than  20,000  names  and  descripti'.ms  of  slaves. 
Long  after  their  arrival,  and  wheii  the  returns  were  for  the  most  part  made, 
the  registrar,  an  intelligent  gentleman  long  resident  in  the  island,  supposed 
that  the  numbers  wouM  not  exceed  that  amount,  and  that  bis  books  u-ould 
consequently  contain  them. 

What  was  the  resultf  The  books  were  foimd  insufficient  t  new  delayfi 
were  consequently  incurred;  additional  tK>oks  were  sent  from  England; 
<md  by  the  month  of  Dec.  1819»  when  the  original  registration  was  coni- 
pleted,  no  less  than  25,717  slaves  were  found  to  be  returned  on  oath,  with 
their  juunes  and  descriptions,  as  owned  and  resident  in  Trinidad;  and 
were  registered  accordingly. 

To  conceive  adequately  the  proper  inference  arising  fnwn  these  facts,  ar 
to  tb»'  extent  of  the  importation  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  we  must  take  into  account  the  probable  loss  on  the  former  stock,  by 
the  Mance  of  tnorcaKty  coaipared  with  native  increase.  This,  in  Trinidad, 
has  been  dreadfully  great,  from  the  notorious  bad  elects  of  opcniog  new 
lands  in  the  W.  Indies  on  the  health  of  the  slaves,  and  from  the  great  in^ 
quality  of  numbers  between  tiiA  two  sexes  on  estates  recently  settled.  It 
appeared  from  official  inlormation  transmitted  to  his  Majesty *s»  G<ivernment 
that  the  decrease  of  numbers,  by  the  excess  of  deaths  beyond  births,  had 
in  a  year  or  yoars  prior  to  1803,  amounted  to  the  enormous  rate  of  14  per 
cent,  per  annum^ 

Nor  will  our  estimate,  from  such  jfremises,  of  the  extent  of  the  contra* 
band  trade  that  most  have  prevailed,  be  materially  affiicted  by  the  consider- 
ation that  some  slaves  may  have  been  lawfully  brought  from  other  British 
colonies.  It  would  be  a  large  allowance  to  suppose  1000  may  have  been 
'•o  brought  from  the  first  of  Jan.  1808,  when  the  Abolition  took  efiect, 
to  the  month  of  Dec.  1813,  when  the  original  registry  was  completed. 
The  planters  of  other  colonies  had  in  general  no  slaves  to  spare,  and  wer^ 
fiot  likely  to  strip  their  estates  of  laborers  that  could  not  now  be  replaced*.  ^ 

«  The  del* J  h«d  uImb  finm  acddenls  wbiefa  it  would  be  tedious,  And  is  Decdlcss«  to  explain^ 
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If  such  lawful  importations  had  ^aen  lai^,  the  hfst  must  binve  heen 
BOtonou9»  because  slaves  sent  from  one  British  colony  to  another,  since  Ut 
Jan.  180B,  nust  have  been  cleared  out  and  entered  at  the  Cu8tom-liouses» 
but  the  only  explanation  attmpted  in  the  island,  was,  that  the  former 
returns,  made  annually  under  a  Spanish  law,  must  have  been  deficient** 
This  is  easily  said ;  but  they  were  adopted  as  authentic,  by  successive 
governors  and  commissioners  in  their  reports  of  the  population.  Besides,. 
our  inference  partly  rests  on  a  comparison  of  these  yerj  returns  with  each. 
other. 

We  have  not  the  same  means  of  demonstrating  that  like  abuses  liave 
taken  place  in  otlier  islands.  If  \ve  had  similar  returns  even  to  compaif, 
the  result  would  perhaps  not  be  strong  enough  to  manifest  either  that 
smuggling  had,  or  that  it  had  not,  prevailed :  for  unless  the  differeoce  were 
very  large,  a  decrease  might  be  aecounled  for  by  the  balance  formerly- 
usual  on  the  side  of  mortality ;  and  a  small  increase,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  explained  by  supposing  a  reverse  of  that  balance. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  in  some  or  most  of  the  British  colonies,  thot 
numbers  clandestinely  imported   have  hitherto  been  very  small,  when 
oompaxed  with  their  whole  stock  of  slaves..    In  fitct,  the  old  islands,  if  wo 
except  Jamaica,  dealt  but  little  m  the  African  market  for  their  own  use. 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  Abolition ;  and  the  low  prices:of  W.  India: 
produce,  with  the  Fiench  system  of  continental  exclusions,  would  have 
since  afforded  our  planters  little  temptation,  and  scarcely  any  means,  to. 
-^fccnat  tbeir  gangs  by  purchase,  even  if  the  trade  had  been  open  and 


After  all,  it  is  not  the  actual  degree  of  illicit  9lave  trade,  .as  ^as  been> 
abeady  shown,  that  constitutes  its  mischievous  tendency  in  our  oolonieO' 
in  the  preventing  improvements ;  so  much  as  its  known  practicabiiity, 
sod  the  conseqneut  axpectation  of  such  a  resource  when  wanted.  Neither 
would  the  mischief  he  prevented,  if  the  abuse  were  known  to  exist  only  in 
a  single  island  lliis  would  be  enough,  as  the  law  stands,  for  the  eflbotual 
and  opea  supply  of  all  the  rest*  It  would  also  be  felt,  that  what  was  easily 
done  at  8l  Vincent's  or  Dominica^  could  be  imitated,  in  case  of  need,  at 
Jamaica  or  St*  Kitf  s. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  if  it  could  be  still  doubted  whether  this  detest-> 
able  tpedes  of  smuggling  has  any  where  taken  plsice,  the  colonial  mi»> 
chiefs  which  have  been  pomted  out  would  nevertheless  in  a  great  degree, 
aiiie  firom  a  general  consciousness  among  our  planters,  that  they  have 
a  potential  resource  in  the  clandestine  importation  of  slaves,  whenever 
their  future  neoeesitiea  may  require  it. 

The  existing  lawa  .must  therefore  be  very  ineffectual  to  many  of  their: 
impoftanl  and  interesting  purposes,  unless  their  inherent  efficacy  is  known; 
and  felt  throughout  the  British  W.  Indies.  It  would  not  be  enough,  that^ 
wheihar  from  present  convenience  or  any-  other,  cause,  a  voluntary  obon 
dience  was  paid  to  them :  it  is  indispcnsibly  necessary  that  tbey  should  be. 
regarded  j^  fbnimig  a  compulsoiy  axfd  inevitable. n|le  of  future  action,  in 
aider  to  add  to  prMent  obedience^  inmediate  prepamtion  for  their  future 
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tuki  pennaneot  coosequences.  We  want,  as  has  been  already  shown,  not 
only  a.  primary  and  present,  but  a  secondary  and  future  effect  The  former 
may  be  provided  by  the  immediate  observance  of  the  law ;  but  the  latfer 
only  by  a  convkuon  in  the  master's  breast  that  it  cannot  hereafter  be 
tluded. 

If  a  general  opinion  of  the  inefficiency  of  these  laws  would  clearly  pre* 
elude  present  reformation  in  the  colonies,  that  evil  would  «cafvely  be  lesa 
.certain,  though  the  opinion  were  that  of  a  majority  only,  or  of  any  con- 
siderable pruportion  of  tl)e  resident  planters ;  for  it  might  be  shown  that 
fuch  changes  in  the  existing  system  as  are  necessary  to  the  maintaining 
the  present  black  population  in  point  of  numbers;  and  still  more  such 
changes  as  may  raise  its  moral  and  civil  character,  so  as  to  clear  th# 
way  for  future  and  gradual  emancipation,  must  be  general,  in  order  to  be 
adopted  by  individuals,  without  great  prejudice  to  themselves,  and  offence 
to  the  community  around  them.  This  is  not  hard  to  comprehend,  if  we 
suppose  sugar-planters  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  rival  manufacturers, 
/carrying  on  the  same  expensive  process,  and  supplying  the  same  mark^ 
with  the  article  they  make.  It  is  evident  that,  in  such  cases,  improvementa 
which  materially  increase  the  expense  of  the  manufactory,  without  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  article,  or  augmenting  the  gross  returns,  cannot  be 
adopted  by  a  few  of  the  manufacturers,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
rest ;  or  persisted  ii>  eyen  by  a  majority  of  them,  if  a  considerable  minori^jr 
should  stand  out. 

If,  for  instance,  a  cotton-manufacturer^  who  employs  a  number  of  children^ 
should  be  disposed  to  build  and  support  a  school  and  chapel  for  their  cdi^ 
cation  and  religious  improvement^  to  provide  them  with  separate  apartr 
nients  suited  to  their  ages  and  sexes,  and  with  proper  inspected  of  theif 
oonduct,  so  as  to  guard  them  from  the  moral  contagion  to  which  tbdr 
crowded  and  promiscuous  intercourse  might  expose  them,  and  u^imately  to 
provide  for  their  honest  and  profitable  employment  in  some  other  line  of 
business,  when  they  were  no  longier  fit  for  his  purpose;  it  is  plain  that  he 
could  not  afford  such  liberal  and  humane  impfovements,  unless  they  wene 
to  be  adopted  at  the  same  time  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  cempctitora  in  the 
Wxie  manufacturing  line.  The  addition  they  would  make  tq  the  expense 
of  his  establishment,  an4  to  his  future  annual  charges,  would  pthennae  disr  * 
able  him  from  selling  his  cotton  goods  so  cheap  as  the  sane  articlea  might 
be  sold  by  others;  and  since  competitmn  must  in  general  fix  the  market- 
price  at  the  minimum  of  fair  and  necessary  profit,  his  manufactorj  would 
eoon  become  a  losing  or  ruinous  busineas. 

If,  on  the  contrary,^all  who  supplied,  or  cpuld  l#wii|Uy  Mipply,  the  aame 
market,  were  disposed  to  concur  in  the  improvements,  it  is  plain  that  th^y 
might  be  safely  made,  however  chargeable  they  might  be-  to  the  mumhc; 
turers  in  general  The  new  expense  would  raise  in  an  equal  degree  the 
market  price  of  the  article,  and  would  fidl  on  the  purehaaters  or  coa? 
fiumers. 

The  British  planters,  if  unanimous,  wouki  have  the  same  hufpyh^ty* 
They  possess emoiiefe^efllM  htfOMmarimlfM  their  pn^        *p4^ 
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tfelBe  •ff  iil  Amt  MiS^  to  n^t.  Ltt  thoift  liteit  Ihttr  Aigftr^hpting  to 
ftlie  ^  otiiacity  ol'  iiieir  gsfigt,  afler  socb  a  retreiiehiii0Bt  «f  labor  «9  fi 
notetfaty  to  oMHiitua  native  populaikm;  aod  tiiey  will  waM  no  market  biit 
tte  Bii^ ;  in  wjbkh  thay  have  not  aojr  «ompttition  |o  few,  cncf pt  from 
cadiedier.  Their  common  lAcreait  of  fXfienfOf  tberefero^  being  ift  piM^ 
fortaon  to  tlw  quamicy  of  tibeir  prodvcfv  will  feU,  net  en  Hiemarives,  \a^ 
iripen  those  w1m>  for  anch  a  pv^^9e  will  chterfully  beer  it,  tbeir  fr PniirMbi 
jects  in  Europe. 

'  Xina  reasoDiiigr  itBaaybeobjejBlod»a8ayaiesl!iattlKftKponfleof  the  Cm- 
paoirfewnta  will  lie  a  looa ;  wberens  the  chofge  of  tnoh  roelioratiim  of  tbft 
Hcatnwat  of  alaves  ea  mejr  be  oeceaaary  to  maintaia  their  nundiera  by  tta^ 
the  incnaatt  will  be  compenaated  by  aaving  the  capenae  of  fiitnre  pwv* 
cbnaea  of  ancb  pieperty. 

It  naay  be  ao;  but  at  a  peried  §u  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  W  Jndiik 
Bpcriilatiena»  and  ibi*  whidi  most  of  the  odTenturera  cannot  nibrd  to  wok; 
end  not  evm  then,  if  impoitatinn  from  Africa,  iidt  or  illicit,  abonid  etitt 
•apply  n  afove^nrbct.  lliet  the  breeding  waa  cheaper  than  the  teyie^ 
ejratetn,  is  believed  by  many  in  this  cenntiy,  tmit  bf  nobody  in  the  tugit' 
colonies.  It  is  an  opinion  founded  upon  views  plausible  enough^  but  de^ 
tnoastrayyialiacious;  asallwhoaie  pmonaUy  convcrsent  widi  the  sub- 
ject well  knew.' 

Tbeobstnclea  to  a  reformatien  that  is  not  general  in  theenme  oaiony,  are 
«t  wholly,  bewever,  ef  a  comewrcial  kind.  If  the  dificidty  we  hnve 
I^Biiced  at  were  eurmeynccd,  the  laws  of  the  phice  would  pnsent  nM«y 
•tfaeis;  and  itsasaoners  atili  mote. 

Hans  wie  have  the  clearest  and  moat  melancholy  pxeofef  the  ioeftency  ef 
tlie  ikbefitaen  dutta,  aa  to  the  interesting  and  siecessary  ebjeot  of  eelonial 
iLluiniatien. 

Wbnt  beneit  hac«  the  jlarcs  in  any  one  island  yet  <knved  ftem  dii 
AbaMUeii  Acts  and  fnitn  the  fovoniibJe  disposition  in  the  Oevcmlncnt  ent 
Parliament  of  Great  Briuin  f  In  their  legal  condition,  oertMoly  noneat  M. 
They  ni«  mH  the  absolote  proper^  of  their  master;  etill  fed,  end  cietfaed, 
end  worked,  .imd  punished,  at  liis  disovetion ;  a  few  osteosiUe  re^uktien^ 
eaCepled,  which  were  demonstrably  teile,  and  bare  confessedly  proved  to 
be  useless.  Still  this esteeoie hondajEC is  heveditary,  and  perpetual;  and 
ariD  the  ilaweanre  daily  subjected  by  lew  to  hardships  and  miseries,  against 
n^ds e*na  tbeohampiens  of  the  oUunial  eystem  fanve  endaimedt  as «i<uci 
nnd  widhii J nggrayations of  their  loL  They  avc  ebll  liabk ie be  wM  at 
the  anit  of  the  nmstBi's  creditors,  aa  well  aa  by  the  vohmtary  act  of  tbeana^ 
evhbneelf;  to  be  stripped  fsoin  the  detain,  and  exied  tor  ever  faon^  thm 
hornet,  their  families,  and  friends,  without  the  imputation  of  a  f&ult. 

ne  snenensUe  matntenanoe  of  thie  last  nobnowledged  grievance,  Is  the 
more  wortho^  of  oT)servatIon^  because  Pailiament  was  accused  Of  being  itk 
niiibat^  nDiMaralkdonbythecokniidpertyteafiiQMiit.    The  cbadfe 
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of  thit  part  of  the  eolcnial  code  was  accordiagly  prepared  for  hy  the  rfptal 
«f  part  of  the  statute  5th  Geo.  XL  cap.  7,  which  was  untraly  represented  ae 
kaving  given  birth  to  this  cruel  branch  of  the  law  of  slavery;  but  whacb 
certainly  scood  in  the  way  of  its  reformation.  At  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  the  Act  97  Geo.  III.  cap.  119,  was  passed  for  that  pur* 
pose }  and  it  was  expected  that  the  colonial  assemblies^  following  up  the 
■same  priocipley  would  repeal  their  own  Acts,  which  made  slaves  liable  U>  be 
severed  by  sale  from  the  plantation  to  which  they  belong. 

•  That  reformation  was  afterwards  specifically  and  earnestly  recommended 
^y  Governmenty  in  consequence  Of  a  parliamentary  address ;  but  not  one 
•colonial  legislature,  out  of  thirteen  which  exist  under  his  Majesty's  dominion 
•in  the  West  Indies,  has  yet  thought  proper  to  comply  I  The  slaves  are 
every  where  still  subject  in  this  instance  to  a  most  needless,  unjhst,  and  u»* 
jnerciful  aggravation  of  their  lot,  peculiar  to  the  bondage  of  the  Biitisli 
colonies,  though  eighteen  years  ago  it  was  reprobated  by  all  parties  in  Pai^ 
lunneut,  and  renounced  by  the  British  Legislature.  Not  a  voice  has  ever 
beenraised  in  its  defence;  not  an  apology  has  ever  been  offered  for  adhering 
-to  it;  yet  still,  in  contempt  of  tW  recommendations  of  Parliament,  tho 
•odious  oppression  is  maintained. 

•  The  same  is  the  opprobrious  truth  as  to  every  other,  legal  reformation  that 
is  necessary  to  promote  the  native  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  meliorate  their 
condition.  Nothing,  in  short,  has  even  been  ostensibly  attempted,  but  that 
•which  the  assemblies  have  admitted  lo  be  impracticable,  and  which  every 
reflecting  mind  must  perceive  to  be  so — the  protection  of  slaves  against 
doipestic  oppression  in  the  exercise  of  the  master's  power.  For  this  idle 
porpose,  indeed,  mock  laws  have  been  made,  have  been  laughed  at,  and  for* 
got;  and  men  who  dare  not  complain,  who  are  incompetent  to  prosecutey 
and  whose  evidence  cannot  be  received  in  any  court,  against  any  free  per« 
iOn,'are  referred  to  the  law  for  re<lress,  when  in  the  bosom  of  the  master's 
.domain,  they  are  not  sufficiently  fed,  are  worked  to  excess,  or  receive  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  lashes  ai  any  one  time  !! ! 

.  Bven  against  the  more  cruel  wrongs  of  strangers  the  assemblies  admit- 
.led  that  these  poor  beings  are  not  practically  protected  by  law ;  because 
.thdireyideuoe,  and  the  evidence  of  all  their  companions,  is  rejected.'  Ytt 
in  no  bland  has  this  legal  impediment  yet  been  removed. 

Insular  laws,  whose  policy  plainly  depends  on  the  permanence  of  the  Sine 
Trade,  also  remain  unrepealed.  Many  of  them,  for  instance,  discourage  the 
breeding  system,  instead  of  favoring  it ;  and  thiii  in  no  small  degree.  la 
auttt  colonies  the  revenues  raised  for  fmblic  or  parochial  purposes,  are 
x)a^f  leised  by  a  poll  tax  upon  slaves,  which  attaches  on  them  from  the 

t^e  At  rkirjr  Council  1t««port  ra  khe  81«v«  Trade,  part  J;  tiil«,  Omnda  nA  St.  CaHialo« 
|m^,  A.  •!<«».  4.  "  TItoM  who  Mr*  rapable  of  tbo  guUt,**  say  Uin  Coaacil  wad  Awflily  •# 
ni^iMda,  *'  are  in  gfneral  artful  enough  to  prevtot  any  but  ftUvm  being  witneaacs  of  the  fbcti  ** 
#tcta  of  grM«  And  wanton  crnclt^  by  firre  persona  cowards  slaves),  "  and  the  danger  of  edmttHag 
the  te^tinooy  of  slavea  to  alFcct  tbe  life  or  fortane  of  a  free  person  It  so  devious,"  Ifcc.  "  Am 
Uir  mattar  sUods,  tbi^  we  hope  Ike  iuauncea  in  this  iaLmd  are  at  thia  day  not  fteqveiit,  yti  it 
esmt  he  admitted  vttb  i^gret.  thti  the  ucrsdn  prowouied^aad  wbo-certauily  w««  giiill^,  te^a 
tfHe^ed.iDrvAolol.lrs«l  ytUiH,* 
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liirth  to  the  gniT«9  without  any  allowftnce  for  in&ncy,  or  for  other  disability 
to  Imbor  for  the  master,  either  through  infinnity  or  age.  The  planted, 
therefore,  who  has  the  largest  proportioD  of  native  slaves,  bears,  in  com- 
parison  with  his  ability,  the  heaviest  share  of  the  public  burdens.  If  a  mo* 
ther  should  be  released  from  field  labor  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  Qt  her 
duties  as  a  nurse,  the  master  is  nevertheless  rated  for  her  and  for  her  infants 
loo.  If  feeble  life  is  kindly  cherished  after  the  hope  of  producidve  labor 
has  ceased,  the  poll  tax  still  coutinues,  and  operates  in  effect  as  a  discou- 
fagement  to  humanity  and  justice. 

In  another  instance,  loudly  demanding  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the 
assemblies  have  not  only  continued,  but  in  some  colonies  have  very  receqtly 
originated,  laws  calculated  to  perpetuate  slavery,  by  obstructing  manumis* 
sions. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  means,  not  merely  for  the  gradual  disuse  of 
slaveiy,  but  for  the  encoun^ement  of  good  conduct  among  those  who  are 
still  held  in  that  state,  is  to  make  enfranchisement  the  prize  of  great  indi- 
vidual merit.  It  b  the  strongest  excitement  to  industry  and  self-govern- 
ment that  a  master,  or  a  human  law-giver,  can  possibly  hold  forth.  It Jias 
Ihereibre  been  much  in  use  in  every  country,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which 
slaveiy  has  prevailed.  It  has  every  where  been  encouraged  by  the  laws,  and 
in  a  variety  of  cases  ordained  by  them  as  the  reward  of  public  merit. 

In  Greece,  in  Itome,  and  still  more  in  England,  the  modes  of  manumis- 
sion were  Varied  and  multiplied,  both  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  judicial 
expositors  of  the  laws,  so  as  not  only  to  facihtate  the  master's  bendkence, 
but  almost  to  ensnare  him  into  it. 

He  was  also  supplied  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  laws  with  very  powerful 
■odves  for  manumitting  his  slaves  in  the  valuable  and  honorable  righte 
of  the  Ju$  pQirotuUui  over  his  Freedmen. 

la  England,  if  it  be  asked  what  cause  most  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  degrading  bondage  of  our  ancestors,  the  answer  must 
riettly  be,  the  extreme  favor  shown  to  individual  enfi^chisements  by  the 
judges  and  the  laws.  That  baneful  growth  of  foreign  conquest  or  early 
barbarism,  vilidmagef  had  nearly  overspread  the  whole  field  now  covered 
with  the  most  glorious  harvest  of  liberty  and  social  happiness  that  ever 
eaitb  produced,  and  where  not  one  specimen  of  the  noxious  weed  remains; 
y«C  it  was  not  ploughed  up  by  revolution,  or  mown  down  by  the  scythe  of 
akgislative  abolition;  but  was  plucked  up,  stalk  by  stalk,  by  the  progressiva 
hand  of  private  ftnd  voluntary  enfranchisement.  Slavery  ceased  in  £»-. 
I^Mid  only  because  the  last  slave  at  length  obtained  his  manumission,  or 
died  without  a  child. 

Even  the  sordid  and  odious  slavery  to  which  the  iiyored  Africans  hava 
bas9  reduced  in  the  New  World,  has  not.  been  every  where  unaccompaniad 
by  the  oohaolatoiy  hope  of  its  future  extinction  by  the  same  means.  In  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  in.Ahe  former  especially,  manumissions 


mh  gnMy  4(M^anjgti ;  aid  «  tight  mi  Mf^niempH^n  ako  givto  to  tM 
tiWi^  VpMi  ieroH  at  eMy  aUd  as  oqiatibie  sU  the  nttture  6f  Iheir  ttatl^ 
dIOWK.  Thi  isoA9ef|iieiic«  it^  that  in  nrnst  of  th%  eolbnick  of  6pflnni  tii^ 
niglois  knd  itiiilsttbeft  itill  in  blavery,  are  inferior  in  nticnbdr  to  thtf  tnKf 
iSllklkitaltti;  In  Cuba  ^ven,  where  enorinbiii  iHiportations  from  Afriei  hurt 
ttkott  plBi:<A  during  the  la^t  t#ent3r  )>^Bars,  th«  fre«  population^  bj  the  iM^st 
cftt^irtl  t«tlirf]ld,  amounted  tn  888,000;  tihile  th*  slaves  w^re  ho  mare  in 
fluititoihafi  nxMfiCO^  That  tiiisis  the  effeetofmanunriftsioaSyisiindaniablei 
foe  of  the  388,000  free  inhabitants,  114,000  are  negnies  or  colored  persons: 
tn  thtf  i^turas  fi»r  Iha  Havannah  and  iu  suburbs^  the  different  ookirs  ^e 
dUtittgOtsbed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  free  negroes  greatly  exceed  the  free^ 
xttUltttMSi  th«  ftitte^r  b^ing  10^604^  and  the  Ihttet  ohly  9,r43;  which- 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  manumissions  have  been  recently  very  copkms; 
Ae'flla^aB  Were  no  more  thsn*ae,ra& ' 

'  Ih  #liat  country  actursed  with  slavery^  then,  is  this  sinking  fkmd  of' 
m^itjri  this  fkvor  of  tlia  laws  to  humaA  redemption,  cakisn  awey  ? 
-  Whete>  by  an  opprbbtious  reversal  ef  legislative  maxiihs,  aneient  aiid 
lAodeni,  44  the  lawgivers  rivet,  instead  of  relaxing,  the  fetters  of  private 
bikiiiilge). stand  batwaen  the  slave  and  the  liberally  ef  his  maaSer  by  pfv* 
hIbiliiSg  efafiniDchitementB)  and  labor  as  much  as  in  thete  lies  to  osake  that 
dreadful^  odieue  state  of  maii^  which  they  havie  fermad^  etsmaU 

'teAma  and  horrar  musfc  not  d^ter  us  from  revealing  the  truth :  Huin 
tU  liitmiftioks  ^  Great  BHtttik.  This  Uml  aad  eruel  abuse  of  k|^skt;ive 
pnwtt  iMb  h^en  rasarved  A>r  Assamblies  boastful  el  au  Bagllsh  Canstitutitto^ 
and  convened  by  the  Britisli  Crown. 

Can  tine  ease  be  fUrthisr  aggravted  f  Tea :  in  the  obstinate  tejeetion  t>f 
bMar  priikci^^ia)  iii  a  pervarsb  iippositioB  te  the  voiea  of  a  libenl  age#  sM' 
in  the  contumacy  of  these  petty  lawgivers  sowarda  tha  molhto  coisutrjri 
vlHtbh  pHMM^,  and  tlusmilaifiaat  that  has  po^r  to  control  thaaa*    The 
iilttlir  laws  alhtiM  te^  whteh  in  itiai^  e^  most  of  our  eblonlas  lestnaiii^  aoi^ 
vfrhkalfy  ^hiUti  maiminiwiions,  hava  all  Ortginated  within  h  vc^j  few 
yVilii    TKey  ten  ia  tMr  odiMis  pridciple  btait  been  iahovatiana  on  ib» 
UmfSt  Bllt«  ^sifiksi  whith  fi^eiily  permitted,  tbaugb  the^r  did  not  heid  out 
pMttvib  iadUeiMMMitll  to)  i^fhtnchifieraant  by  the  aetof  the  auatcr;  and 
Mti  Iff  tftasa  «rual  iua^i^vtdbM  have  been  aaada^  linte  the  lima  that  humane^ 
i^MHiftUiM  (ftf  tha  eolbuial  slave  laws  w«a  the  utianitaseeja  wish  of  Far- 
UMMttl)  daidaMd  ih  Votas  and  addrestoa  to  tha  €lo^n,  a«d  ofiriaUy  nadbe 
•  kMNvA  to  Me  Assakublias. 

'  t^Mm  iggk>aVatiob  stUI|  may  aeatn  acaieafy  pabsiite }  afet  ahch  is  H^M 
found  in  the  hypocrisy  of  some  of  these  iniquitous  lawli  With  tttb  filNN) 
dMHt  MaigH  ofwiMfeaHihg  Mm  ttupipaain  a^ws  Hhew  trhe  pnnail^lc^  tikay 
aM(d  tUft  (Mtiva  yl(«hlblti»]l  or  abftaMhiaamefit,  bul  M^  a  tai  upe»i%i 
bei^y  bnoagh  ta  iUMta^  laitefaify  a^aUNgi  ttia  aatwe  eflfeotf  aid  preitei. 
tAMMiallj^Mliaito^vaiit  fMttboloied  patama  bwuaaing  thaigeabletft: 

*  IlMMf«tiuai  HadtttdtiM  SOIh  Jalj,  lail,  ud  wtri  ofidiUj  sudt  to  tbt  CbcWf. 
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sistent  with  notorious  truth.  In  the  few  Islands  in  Hms^  f^  R99*  rf^  ^  #9ffr 
fcliowp,  tlie  «lr«tf  for  wMf  «9t  ttjLfhuiiyffly  vrfoii#  iifrHnAs  mi  M^f  ^gt^ 
of  |b«»e  Uw9  «iigbl  ke  rii%U^Pi94jtP  fkf^w  i»  ^nt^.  mmf^  9^  ft%|e 
09iofipd  pmtm  beins  r^ev^  «»  i^  ipafUb  pwipK  in  ftn^  part  (af  |jb^  Wiift 
Indies.    In  f^a,  yonORI  pf  (h»l  <ljMt  hWQ  M  tB»py  rMfMf^f^^f  fie^^PK 

mt^  sod  Ifom  tb«)r  «Hilu«l  sjrmpatbMf^  fiffiHMKtioDSM^  »l^<:b»fP^t9^  ItiV 
^tm»lul^  U)di|pniqi  ill  ifiietyi  if  evex»  lriw»wn  amofig  t^ 

Qihert  of  th«se  aotf  bt?«  a|)oktn  of  4Mif  eri,  foin  lh<i  ffWhwcliise^  S^TIMP 
kooomiag  iitdbgent  or  iik»  in  a  mM»  giMtfil  wa>%  «» <if 4hf7  wf«t  j9||  n  f  rkrr 
flpW  fif  99lic#«  But  io  Btithti  i»C  tbtfue  c9iiM  i«  the  tM  ^  «fpK<i(ii  w  %> 
prevent  the  miscbitffs  pfottnd^  t&  be  fMfoi*  it  fi»  t»g»*ntO  Ik^  iPIMtar 
fi«»»iiry  ibr  general  public  piifpoaes.  Tb«  ftre4  pevioii  491^  be  in  PMi;  or 
he  i^e,  aod  disaolute,  juet  at  natufpHp,  aad  wkh  « lifkle  i!eiifedy»  ae  if  M> 
duly  M  been  laid  on  his  enfraocbiieiiif  nt.  Thp  only  diffeienpe  is  tbPt  bf 
all  lh«  ataeiiat  of  the  duty*  bis  earn  aMity,  or  thai  of  his  pBl«o«»  ft»  9ffii^$S$ 
him  from  fttutre  waul,  if  leduced.  if  he  fiould  hiipfelf  pap  or  raiteliMi  mm 
i^ipofledt  there  eao  be  no  douU  be  apovU  do  to  to  ebtno  bb  frfipitmi  9»fi 
the  lamr  wmiM  then  guaid  bi«i  iftvi  iiidi^ence,  by  takia^  fcom  bifi  att  Ijbiit 
be  possessed,  or  obliging  him  to  borrow  on  the  ctfiiit  ei  Im-totw^  ]gb^  1  •  •• 
Tbit  fxuel  AAockeiy  iwiai  enhance  the  pain  of  the  /9ppfp9Mieii<' 
The  ntaater,  then,  who  wouU  Maprovf  the  muml  ooaduplitf  hi#  $lk9fm9 
enl  reader  (heir  lee  caore  cbearfuly  by  the  atttpoiweriiil  protpect  of  fVeedQi% 
as  a  leivflad  to  auperior  nark,  or  who  woidd  ooafer  ihat  lew^  far  Iha  pai^ 
tereipet  ef  tome  faithfiil  aad  usefiri  alaa^,  at  an  eaa99|lo  494fa^  neN^  lt9N)# 
find  binueif  in  thit  point,  ae  in  others,  pffofmi  by  the  inwltf  jaw» .  iio 
Must,  OB  the  mniwMnissiep,  aacriica  a  )arge  turn  of  maopy  in  tdditioji  to  Ap 
«abaiof  ihe  ^ave.  In  tome  eolopiot,  in  one  of  tbett  at  leatc,  tbit  iniqmloMP 

Jf  not  ^wcice,  required  »  devUtio^i  from  thU  jf nend  coufp ;  aiid  therefor^,  in  |mp^'ing  s  tu  w 
IMC  «a  ironnmhriopii,  allowed  aa  annni^  afiot,  for  Hfc  to  the  freedmio.    Bttt  by  eftoeitr  Aift 

¥  iWik  II  |»>rw  9f  th»  trynWnwwf  it»i>»  piy^»ie.«M  ith»  «»^«»  »#P»««»«^P»^Wf.p*W 
^tid  t9  the  naiiitVy  end  rete|n^  the  )u  of  lOOi.  withont  eny  allywaoce  whatever  f  At  tl^ 
mm  timte,  ooB&tendj  and  fiiiiiy  enoqgh,  at  altered  tlie  preamb¥«,  ao  as  elearlj  te  iMw  Wat  Om 

9  Qr«eANa  flo^e  ,aa  iu  tm^  owtiv^. 
At  tiris  b  a  carious  cast,  and  wlM  throw  light  on  thA  tree  motivet  of  the  otfier  colonM  legMi^ 

UMai,«eivfefoieSte|ir«oMf  a»ltii«4ait^A0tj9riiiir,aidFi«t^  mii«»lMB^  Vt^e^^ 
Jful  vAcf^eot  <fte  iiiaii«OTtft£i»g  and  aettingfree  Oava  dtteated,  Uind,  aged^  or  othentUk 


emnpelf  them  <»  tht  neeemUy  qf  robbing  and  tttaUng,  ana  Uaai  ttutn  to  otrurbad  praaitit 
U  Mpport  themtUvu**  (no  relief  from  poor  nx»  pretended  here);  **  and  i^kanm  it  i»  i9he 

*¥jfic{aU  groMon  bang  made  Jbr  their  t^ppprt/* 

'  Hm  tax. *•  reader  is  de^red  to  eteenfe.'is  net  layoeed  ori^  tUs 


id  t^e  whpleof  tfifi  frteanb^,  iMSPPf  wJl)»tT|jpbo^^ijeed  ipi 


m  (^  A^rem^  .^m^Ij.  to  repeal  y^  ^«r«  w. 

ifpe,  t^tettierwiditlMnniniiyclmises.       '   ^     :  '.     j.  > 
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tai  iia»bighas500/.,  in  tlbenaoe^aiiditiinotkiiowntobtrnaoyjilM 
less  than  1002.  currenc  j« 

Nor  is  there  any  exemption  from  this  charge  in  any  case  whatever.  Th« 
father  cannot  without  paying  that  oppressive  tax  release  his  own  offspring 
from  slavery ;  nor  the  husband  redeem  his  wife,  so  as  to  become  the  father 
of  freemen,  instead  of  wretches  to  be  driven  like  cattle  for  life. 

Such  pitiable  cases  must  frequently  arise  under  these  shameful  and  meiw 
ciless  laws.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  free  blacks  and  mulattoea 
to  be  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  slaves.  Tn  such  cases,  they  were  often 
jknown  to  labor  with  incredible  patience  and  perseverance  to  raise  money 
for  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the  wife  and  children.  But  now,  that  heart- 
stirring  object  must  be  hopeless ;  and  the  sad  effects  on  moral  character*  as 
well  as  on  domestic  happiness,  may  be  easily  conceived. 

Had  there  been  any  honest  or  rational  principle  in  these  laws,  exceptions 
•might  have  been  expected  for  encouraging  exemplary  good  conduct  in  the 
servile  state,  or  increasing  native  population.  It  has  often  been  proposed, 
for  instance,  as  a  happy  mean  of  promoting  the  latter  object,  to  enfranchise. 
m  mother  who  has  borne,  and  raised  to  maturity,  a  given  number  of  children. 
The  most  intelligent  colonists  have  recommended  this  expedient ;  and  some 
masters,  perhaps,  bad  begim  to  practise  it.  But  now  such  means  of  im* 
pipvement  are  effisctually  taken  away. 

The  colonial  legislatures,  if  they  had  regarded  the  Abolition  as  efieetual, 
would  also  have  been  anxious  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
slaves.  However  adverse  or  indifferent,  in  general,  to  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, they  would  have  desired  to  takip  the  benefit  of  its  influence,  in  the 
testraint  of  polygamy,  and  other  practices  adverse  to  the  interests  of  popu- 
lation. But  no  Act  of  Assembly  can  be  shown  which  has  redeemed  our 
islands^  in  any  degree,  from  the  reproach  of  their  former  gross  neglect  in 
regard  to  this  sacred  duty :  on  the  contrary,  laws  have  been  passed  aggra- 
vating that  sin  by  positive  obstructions  to  the  pious  purpose  of  a  master 
who  should  desire  to  reform  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  slaves  by  tJi^ 
means  which  Christianity  affords.  In  some  of  our  colonies  at  least,  and 
Jamaica  in  particular,  laws  have  been  passed  opposing  positive  prohibitions 
lo  the  only  attainable  means  of  religious  instruction  and  worship ;  and 
though  the  royal  negative  has  been  properly  applied  as  often  as  such  Acts 
.eC^Aasembly  have  been  transmitted  for  his  Als^esty's  allowance,  their  tem- 
porary operation  and  renewal,  aided  by  means  of  perMcution  which  have 
.been  craftily  resorted  to  under  other  and  still  subsisting  laws,  have  very 
materially  checked  the  charitable  seal  of  those  who  would  have  communi* 
,cated  free^  the  beneficent  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  pagan  bondsmen 
ofourtoionies. 

'  Other  instances  of  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  Abolition 
inight  be  adduced ;  but  we  must  avoid  all  unnecessary  details;  and  it  would 
be  singly  enough  to  say,  that  the  grievous  oppression  before  noticed  as  con^ 
deeuied  by  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  and  the  colonial  party  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, has  no  where  yet  been  rem<»ved.    It  is  e  sufficient  indication  of  tb« 
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%tXyr%  vbh  ti»  asttblish  that  plaDtation  sltTesare  not  yet  in  any  hland 
to  the  estate  tb/ey  cultivate,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  liable  u^be  severed 
it  by  exeeutioQ  at  law. 

Tbotigh  humanity  had  failed  to  recommend  such  a  measure,  common 
yoliqr  wouhl  have  imperiously  dictated  its  adoption  upon  the  prohibition  of 
the  ilave-trade»  if  that  commerce  had  been  regarded  as  really  and  finally 
eat  off.  To  strip  a  plantatien  of  its  slaves,  would  have  been  seen  to  be 
Mmediless  waste.  Justice  to  creditors,  to  heirs,  to  the  planters  themsohres ' 
would  have  prescribed  the  immediate  repeal  of  laws  which  not  only,  permit 
bat  direct,  that  the  slave  shall  be  sold  separate  from,  and  prior  to,  the  lands 
and  buildings.  In  islands  where  they  are,  in  law,  personal  estate,  and  ^ 
m  tncb  in  cases  of  intestacy  to  the  administrator,  provisions  wouM  have 
been  m«ide,  if  not  to  reverse  that  rule»  at  least  to  modify  it,  for  the  pro^ 
teetioD  of  the  heir  at  law;  as  by  enabling  him,  for  instance,  to  retain  them,* 
en  payment  of  the  value,  to  the  personal  representatives.  In  one  or  two  4i 
OUT  iaiands,  thb  case  was  so  provided  for  a  century  ago*  as  between  the  helf 
and  younger  children ;  the  espedient,  therefore,  was  well  iinown  to  the 
assemblies.  Formerly^  it  was  for  mutual  convenience  only;  now  ithaf 
beopme  matter  of  necessity ;  not  only  in  that  particular  case,  but  in  alt 
etfierty  where  a  planter  dies  intestate.  Yet  nc»thing  has  been  done* 
Hein  have  been  left  every  whore  at  the  mervy  of  the  personal  reptveeaik 
ativesy  as  well  as  that  of  the  creditors. 

:  A  hundred  cases  might  be  instanced,  in  which  coniequences  the  most 
uiynsty  and  the  most  repugnant  to  acknowledged  policy,  must  flow  from* 
tbi»  single  neglect  of  legislative  duty,  if  the  Abolition  is  supposed  to  be 
elbctttaL  Lessors,  for  instance,  might  be  ruined  by  their  lessees ;  for  it  was 
%  common  agreement,  that  the  latter  should  be  bound  only  to  account  for 
the  value  of  the  slaves  at  a  price  settled  by  appraisement,  when  they  werei 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Various  contracts  of  difleren  t  kinds^ 
lod  many  settlements  and  trusts  were  founded  on  similar  views;  nemdy, 
that  as  importation  always  sqpplied  a  copious  slave  market,  gangs  could 
always  be  easily  recruited,  enlarged,  or  replaced ;  and  that,  tlierefort^pay- 
ment  of  the  value  was  equivalent  to  the  specific  restitution  of  such  property. 
Nameroun,  therefore,  were  the  calls  for  new  legislative  regulation  and 
fMtaction  of  private  rights,  if  those  views  were  reversed  by  the  Abolition. 

But  they  were  not  reversed  or  altered  in  the  minds  ot  the  asiemWies. 
Ihey  knew,  indeed,  that  Creole  or  native  ^angs  were  rarely  to  be  obtained 
at  any  price,  in  many  islands  not  at  all,  even*  while  planters  had  the  AfHoim 
market  open  to  replace  the  laborers  they  might  sell.  They  mast  hirve' 
seen,  therefore,  that  such  purchases  would  now  be  quite  impracticable,  if 
that  market  were  really  shut ;  but  they  relied  on  the  contraband  resovnce) 
and  thesefbre  only  were  supine.  Such  considerations  wf  re  not  oveiiooked ' 
by  them.  8onie  of  the  most  intelligent  eolonial  advocates,  in  opposing  tiie 
Abolition  InPalliainent,  pointed  out  these  very  effects  on  contracts,  tnista, 
iod  fiunily  settlements,  as  strong  arguments  nb,  incmttnkmi  ag«h»l7tbiC  * 
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iMM|re<  It  wu  not  ihmr  bttsntss  to  pomt  t>ot  the  rtriMdlsil  crxpediMil 
•f  anaexlfig  tbe  abiPts  to  the  soil,  or  the  ethcir  legtl  rtgohitions  %y  whiefi- 
such  inconveniences  might  be  in  a  great  degree  preventofl ;  tot  these  wer# 
too^Wiou^  mod  too  importatot  to  have  eicapod  the  notice  oi  Wesl-In&m 
lf»wgiver$|  if  they  had  been  willmg  to  cenform  U*  the  AbolittoD,  wheiji 
^naetid  by  Parliament,  or  b^d  felt  that  it  wan  necessary  so  to  do. 

Othersy  of  the  same  party  in'the  contro^rsy,  avowedly  took  a  dtlfierent- 
view,  aod  that  to  which  th«  assembliea  have  practieally  adhered :  they 
maii|taiiied»  tiiat  emuggiiof  could  not  posaibty  be  prevent»dy  and  iflferred, 
that  the  Iqpal  prohibition  vns  vain.  In  reference  to  such  Acts  of  Pariia-- 
mefit  as  ftiavebten  already  pasted,  or  any  other  ordinary  means  of  prevent- 
mg  4oMh«baad  ifnportaiio«l»  the  proposition,  if  not  the  con^uence,  was' 
tftio.  Tbeopittions  here  nmintained,  and  the  belief  that  slaves  have  not 
coMOd  to  be  iapotted  into  our  islands,  to  the  eitent  of  the  actual  demand' 
fN*  llieiii^  ant  90  far  in  ttiilfeon  with  argmnents  whkh  the  colonies  advaooed/ 
•t  ^dt^oi  Mbre  tlie  OKpejhiMiit  was  made. 

if»  theoy  great  ineonvttiiffKes  havo  w>t  been  felt,  fnm  the  causes  advert- 
ed te^  IQ  the  idMence  of  tteoiedial  la^vs,  and  if  loud  calls  have  not  been 
Altde-ontheissembUeeby  injured  creditorB,  and  by  trembKng  hen's  and 
refMiionen,  to  protect  them  ft-om  t^iinoos  waste,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
tlUltillllilt  tApoitatioii  has  |fre<r4iM;  mnd  that  there  has  existed  iu  our* 
colonies,  little  or  no  fear  of  the  slave  maitet  being  irretrievably  lost. 

Smi;  UfiMpealed  hiw  «d«<erse  to  the  breeding  syrstem,  every  tmrestrained, 
eftUksMS/bk  thet  impairs  tihe  health,  ahortem  \ht  lives,  or  dimiiiisbes  tfa^ 
piroll&cfiywcMef  die  viegrees,  poinfls  to  the  same  eonchision.  They  coU 
Hett^ly  aflbrd  e^dettoeniir  the  stmngest  kind,  that  the  assemblies  do  not 
regain  tiie  Abelidon  as  e<fcttttttl>  but  still  look  to  Africa  for  the  ^tipply  of 
MM  vrtn^ug  popuhitktti. 
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yher^  M  one  otily  effectual  Mean  of  preventing  the  ilh'dt  Irnpo 
intim  ^  SIm0$  iuk>  the  Britith  C4dQmesi  mkkk  i$  ikai  ^  m^ 

TlM  lirat  ef  the  three  iaqiiiries  propoaed»  need  not  he  pursued  any  fiicther« . 
Mecnxnigbt  be-saidi  but  more  cannot  be  neceesary,  to  pcove  4hat  the  Acta. 
df  PttliMMBitakeady  passed  are  ootdOfectuai  Cm:  the  purpose  of  preveiitii^ 
the  MitrodiiMiei  «f  alavies  4oio  our  colonies  by  clandesline  ineana.  Tlia;(. 
alMh  Mchiiyvous-abusea  ham  been  jpractked  4iuiiQg  the  operation  of  'thosa  . 
l«#t,  hl«  <liean  •sufficsiendy  pioved;  that  thi^  «u^  he  practise  hecaaAer . 
w^ih  efeiU  igrtaitnr  fiuuliut,  iwa  also  bean  ahewn ;  «nd  it  haa  been  demooK  ^ 
a^ttd'^Mi  Oftdenuibla  f remises^  that  an  eifcctatiou  of  such  supplies  u^;. 
futuie,  prevails  in  the  ^nti^h  West  Indies,  and,  by  its  pOmiciiius  influence 
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ffn  tlie  minds  of  tiis  planttrs  as4  tbs  aMMiMiM,  AmtMlM  ths  l»pf9  fm» 
Stncy  of  the  AbotkioD  t»  melioimto  tiM  lot  of  Cht  slaves. 

Lee  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  sMond  of  the  propossd  hiquirioi,  Whikn 
0mjmemn$  ^  grmter  and  tmrtr  «0hscy  «pe  m  tie  pmMt  qf' ike  hmHtkPuf 

The  Acts  in  qnestioa  seem  to  hsve  done  m  much,  or  neoHj^  os  muthf  so 
WIS  ifi  the  |Niwer  of  the  Legislature  to  do^  Ibr  the  eatiactioift  of  the  slave 
trade  in  all  its  btancties,  encept  one.  To  carry  it  so  from  Ornish  poits»  at 
1^  Afrflca  in  British  ships,  and  in  general  to  prosocvta  the  imda  at  sea^  or 
m  any  ftragn  pert  of  the  worid,  oo  aecovnt  of,  or  by  tbo  sgwry  of  his 
Ifayesi/s  aobjccts,  is  made  as  diflkult  and  daagerous  to  tha  paities,  as 
Ptsrliament  could  possibly  make  it.  The  peiialty  of  death  ean  only  be  fupar^ 
«dded;  and  this,  thoogh  by  no  means  t»o  sewsfo,  on  tite  oniiassy  pHn* 
<i^  of  cffmina]  law,  for  the  natore  of  the.  ciime,  would  pmbably,  ifusm 
the  scruples  of  prosecutors  and  oomts,  be  lass  eflectual  than  the  existhif 
pcaslty  of  'ttamportation* 

Bot  that  branch  of  the  trade  in  respect  of  which  we  had  the  highest  and 
liiemosc  interesting  duty  to  perform,  was  tlia  imporiaiiea  of  slaves,  iato 
ear  own  colonies.  Here  the  legislature  had  also  ibe  greassst  cause  to  iaar 
Acre  wooM  be  eager  and  persevering  efforts  to  ohido  iu  prohihiiioos  i  «bi^> 
*tt  the  lormer  saactiotts  of  restrictive  tmde  laws,  woidd  not  he  {mmi 
^^MMtaai.  Yet  base,  and  hem  only,  ^  ptoventive  and  remedial  powers  of* 
^Hiament  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  employed. 

As  a  British  statute  has  no  force  in  a  foreign  colony,  we  camioc  enact  that  • 
the  people  of  Cuba  or  M attinitpie,  shall  not  receive  staves  brought  to  them  - 
ia  btcach  of  our  laws^  or  shall  net  detain  iheui  in  sfaMwiy;  «CiM  less  oaf  wse 
give  eilbct  to  soch  an  enactment,  by  regulaitions  to  be  enforced  in  sheas  ^ 
isfimds.    If  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Afitca  should  be  carried,  on  firitasb  ac** 
CDont,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Uavannah,  all  thst  we  ean  do  is,  to  intercept  them 
cai the  passage,  if  we  cant  if  that  opportunity  be  lost,  the  case,  as  &r  at 
least  ss  concerns  die  poor  tnjtired  Africans,  is  remediless.    But  if  the  siaae 
tcadecontinues  to  be  sanctioned  by  foreign  governments,  in  time  of  peace, 
inch  cases  wiH  be  open  to  two^ery  consolatory  reflections;  first,  that^tt' 
Ve  Dot  guilty,  as  a  nation,  of  the  crimes  of  British  subjects,  which  our  laars 
^  not  permit,  and  could  not  possiWy  prevent;  and  secondly,  lliat  these 
crimes  are  not  lilcely  to  be  very  numerous,  or  to  add  materially  to  tha  |fe* 
iMTsl  ravages  of  the  slave  trede.    Tor  the  carriage  of  slaves  by  or  lor  at-* 
mom  of  British  subjects,  being  hazardous  to  the  ship  and  cargo,  while  the 
caiiisge  of  them  by  and  on  account  of  foreigners,  i^  safe  frum  all  fiscsd  and' 
warrlahs,  the  profit  of  the  former,  to  the  bad  men  engaged  in  it,'  muat' 
soon  be  annihilated  by  the  competition  of  the  latter.    It  must  at  least  be 
mteedto  too  low  an  ebb,  m  lejive  an  adequate  temptation  to  the  Briti!#i « 
contn^and  traders;  who  most  ^dd  their  own  personal  dangers  from  Ihe* 
Itw,  to  that  of  the  capture  and  confiscation  of  their  property. 

Bat  If  Hfidt  importation  into  our  awn  colonies  takes  place  as  the4aw 
oow  stands,  we  shafttiave  no  such  cons^Aition.    Indepegdeptly  of  the  se*. 
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tmdmy  emk  wbkh  have  b«ea  iioticod»  every  sieve  broiy^bt  tbkfaer  wW  he 
one  iBOce  vktim  edded  to  the  multitude  thet  British  avarice  has  made, 
Farluuneot  will,  therefore^  not  be  guiltless,  unless  we  can  truly  affirm,  that 
it  possesses  no  means  within  those  colonies  of  prevention  and  remedy 
beyond  those  penal  and  other  sanctions  with  which  the  general  prohibitione 
of  the  slave  trade  are  at  present  armed,  in  other  psrts  of  the  world. 

Without  antteipatiug  the  question,  whether  further  means  would  be 
effectual,  it  may  be  easily  shewn,  that  untried  means  are  yet  to  be  found. 
The  acts  in  eiistence,  for  instance,  contain  no  pn^tical  provisions  for  the 
cases  of  negroes  unlawfully  imported  into  our  colonies,  but  not  seized  an4 
condemned  for  that  cause;  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  kept  in  a  wrongftd 
slavery,  within  the  British  dominions,  for  life.. 

Perhaps  a  reader  unacquainted  with  colonial  laws  and  customs,  will  b^ 
leady  to  exclaim,  ^  What  new  provision  of  that  sort  can  be  wanted  ?  Hav^ 
we  not  courts  of  law,''  it  may  be  asked,  <<  in  these  colonies?  How  then 
can  a  man  be  held  there  in  an  illegal  slavery  for  life,  wiiheut  his  own  ciin<» 
tait?" 

A  man  the  most  conversant  with  the  laws  of  slavery  now  existing,  otf 
that  ever  did  exist  upon  earth,  except  that  of  negroes  in  the  western  worlds 
might  be  posed  with  the  same  apparent  difficulty.  He  would  conclude,  thait 
the  oppreMed  African  had  only  to  invoke  the  civil  magistrate^  in  order  t»- 
obtain  immediate  redress,  aud  severely  to  punish  the  oppressor.    Such.  a. 
man  would  kuow  the  anxious  care  with  wlu9h  the  awful  question  of  slave 
or  fiee  has  been  provided  for,  in  point  of  evidence  and  trial,  by  every  slave 
code,  ancient  or  modem,  of  which  die  historian  or  the  lawyer  is  informed^ 
Ttie  presumption  of  law  was  eveiy  where  in  favor  of  freedom ;  the  oatcs 
yrckmdi  was  every  where  cast  upon  the  master ;  the  forms  Qf  judicial  in^ 
vestigation  and  rules  of  judgment,  were  calculated  to  favor  th^  claim  of 
liberty  so  greatly,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  such  a  claim,  whe(i  well , 
founded,  should  fail  of  success.    It  may  be  supposed,  then,  that  the.  W« 
Indian  master  would  be  called  on  to  show  his  title ;  and  that  when  it  apv 
peered  to  be  derived  under  a  contraband  importation,  the  negro  would  at 
once  be  enlarged,  and  compensated  in  damages  for  his  extQrted  labor,  hU 
fabe'imprisonment,  and  the  other  wrongs  he  had  received. 

Unluckily,  however,  these  remedies,  and  the  right  of  even  alleging  thl^ 
wrong  in  a  civil  action,  are  barred  in  the  British  W.  Indies  by  one  short 
objection  which  the  complainant  cannot  remove :  '^  Thf  man  i$  a  i^ec," 

The  ancient  lawgivers  had  weak  nerves  in  framing  their  slave-codea 
when  compared  to  our  British  assemblies.  Instead  of  giving  the  slave  a 
right  of  invoking  the  civil  magistrate  against  all  men  but  his  mastor,  and  in 
some  cases  against  the  master  himself,  the  assemblies  have  disabled  their 
slaves  from  applying  to  the  Uw  for  relief  in  any  case,  against  any  freci 
person  whatever.  They  cannot  be  heard  as  complainants,  prosecutors,  or 
witnessip ;  except  against  persons  of  their  own  unhappy  condition. 

^  But  here,*'  it  may  be  replied,  *'  you  are  on  a  question  of  shtye  or  froe* 
The  complainant  denies  that  lie  is  in  law  a  slave;.aad  therefore  it  wouk| 
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^  fiL^nmd  as  #el)  as  tmjttsti  to  turn  btni  away  oti  ih^.  grmmd  of  liis  slavery; 
^  DOB  YBkx  exeqitb  ejutdem  ctijtts  peiltur  dissolution  is  a  tnaxhn  not  of 
any  particular  code,  but  of  universal  kw;  because  a  plain  mle  of  liarad 
reason  and  justice.'* 

Very  true ;  but  the  colonial  courts  have  atill  one  short  rejoinder  t  *^  Wk 
wMm  it  btark.** 

The  assemblies  here  again  liave  improved  wonderfully  upon  the  slave 
codes  of  all  other  countries  and  times.  They  have  absolved  the  master 
from  th;  troubles  »me  duty  of  proving  his  title  They  have  reversed  th^ 
universal  presumption  of  other  laws;  placing  it,  not  in  favor  of  freedofl|^ 
but  against  it.  They  have  cast  the  burthen  of  proof  on  the  wNeaker  and* 
helpless  party.  The  English  lord,  when  trying  the  question  of  villeinage 
with  his  alleged  villein  or  slave,  was  obliged  even  to  bring  into  court  tha 
near  relations  of  his  opponent  to  prove  the  hereditary  condition.  The  W. 
India  master  need  produce  only  the  alleged  slave  himself.  His  condition 
is  reconled  on  his  fa^e. 

This  comparison  between  anci<Snt  and  nH>dcrn  lawgivers  is,  we  should 
admit,  in  one  respect  more  favorable  to  the  former  in  the  apparent,  thaa 
the  true  conclusion  to  which  it  leads.  Their  slave-codes,  on  the  whol^ 
were  certainly  for  less  illiberal  and  harsh  than  ttK>se  of  the  W.  India  is- 
lands ;  but  in  their  care  to  prevent  free  men  from  being  wrongfully  reduced 
to  slavery,  the  ancient  legislators  had  motives  and  feelings  from  which  law* 
givers  in  the  new  world,  in  forging  fetters  for  the  unfortunate  Africans, 
have  been  exempt.  If  the  former  had  suffered  the  rights  of  a  roaster  to  bte 
wrongfidly  assumed  over  a  free  person  without  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
wrong,  they  themselves,  their  friends,  or  their  posterity,  might  have  been 
victims  of  such  injustice.  The  voice  of  the  free  part  of  the  community 
would  have  exclaimed  against  the  dangerous  defect.  But  assemblies  of 
white  men,  elected  by  white  men  alone,  had  no  danger  to  fear  for  them* 
^Ives  or  their  constituents  from  maxim#  of  law  that  exposed  negroes  to  op- 
pression. As  slave  masters,  and  purchasers  in  the  African  market,  it  was 
coirrenient  to  them  that  their  titles  should  not  be  disturbed  by  claims  of 
freedom.  As  men  tinctured  with  creoKan  prejudice,  they  had  little  tender- 
ness for  the  freedom  of  the  African  race.  They  rather  wished  that  eveij^ 
black  man  were  in  fact,  as  well  as  by  legal  presumption,  a  slave* 

In  this,  and  other  instances,  negro  slavery  is  a  source  of  great  injustice, 
from  the  same  peculiarity  that  has  given  birth  to  most  of  it4  practical  ag- 
gravations ;  the  strong  and  repulsive  corporeal  distinctions  between  th^ 
•laves  and  the  free  members  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It  net 
only  destroys  sympathy,  and  increases  the  contempt  every  where  inspired 
by  a  servile  state,  but  facilitates  oppressive  legislation. 

While  an  ordinary  title  to  slaves  in  our  colonies,  was  a  purchase  made  of 
them  in  the  yard  of  a  Guinea  factor,  there  was,  we  should  further  admit; 
some  slight  apology  for  reversing  the.  rule  of  other  slave  codes  in  the  way 
that  has  been  noticed.  It  might  have  been  modified,  at  least,  without 
further  hiuw  th^  tqch  as  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  slave  trade  Itself. 
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Tte  title  ffUietfUffritt  hb^  ePvW  H9t  N  ti^icQ^.  A^fl  venfied  ob  tbc 
itttlMf  siAt  ef  the  Atlmtic«  J^  lm^^  b&TO  d«p«B4cd  ip  p^iat  qf  right,  90  to 
jpatlKf  noloAlf  ih:i  feo^s  «riiin$  ««  A|ri^  bqt  on  African  law.  It  inigbt 
have  been  excusable,  thereforcv  to  require  of  the  inasterof  ^.  native  AffV^ 
€l|imipg  t»  b9  fr9«r  P  9rov«  oqIj^  ))^  puneb^se  from  ^be  (!>»inea  factor ;  f^kA 
that  the  oefi;ro  was  one  of  a  cargo  previously  brought  from  Africa  ii|  ^  slav/^ 
fMp;  jk^viog  itopea  t»  bin  to  im^ie^h  tbiit  jtitU  if  he  couW^  by  shjowing 
liiat  he  hail  baen  wr^ogfuUy  earned  &oip  the  coast,  Ji)  otii/er  wgrds,  th|s 
Ifigal  pnp^uiBption  should  h^ve  gp^e  no  A^rther  than  thij*,  tlmt  prim^  fycm 
jarery  fiegfo exported  fnani  Africa,  a^  a  slave,  wa9  ^lu^Hy  in  tli^  conditipn 
fiyibe  law  of  the  coihUi]^  fffom  which  hf  camje.  fc  e;^(eud  it  fyxthcr,  v^ 
fitsrly  t»  outstep  th«  jiec^ssiiy  of  the  pase.  lo  applying  the  pr/^suxnptipp 
ftf  sia/vuffy^  Uiesel9rf»  U»  ay^y  a^an  with  a  bl^ck  $klo»  wherever  bpm,  and 
in  whttever  wfy  be  ^^fm  h»tp  the  in^^efs  po^se$i>ion,  thesis^embto  w^i^ 
fffMiidf  of  a  har^h  innovation,  for  which  no  e^cu^e  cc;yld  be  ^Jl^gc^y  fivcfi 
while  the  slave  tra<le  was  permitted  by  law. 

Sot  bi»w.eveF  far  th#  rgje  might  have  been  dsikqsiblc  m  thai  periodt  the 
Akwiliti^t  if  aiocereiy  9^uie€ced  i^  by  tlie  as«ejnbh^»  womU)  havf;  pl^nljr 
jpf»aeriba4  to  them  to  paw  a  i^v  f<^r  its  immedi^t^  ^^pc^. 

TM(a  Oisa  was  now  ^ically  ehapgfid.  Jnsdtea4  of  iiMp<^r^ivp  froo)  Africa 
fliiilig  ^  prasump^iou  of  la^fi^l  biavery,  it  was  tp  coii^tit^e  \n  futjjfe  ^ clear 
^$h  u^  fr«e49m. 

{0  respect  Qi  p^  imponations,  indeed  the  nile,  xe/iwfiifA  to  the  ditnen- 
^iona  ifeaady  suggeUedy  wiigh^  hi^ve  been  apt ci,ally  ret^in^.  Proof  q{  a 
IMircha^  ftpder  an  imporUtiiMn  from  the  slave  coast,  prior  ^  Jarjufi^y  ^90^, 
tsi^t  hiM^9  batB  ^Wwed  to  et^biish  ^riwa  /u«m;  the  «oaditio«i  of  slavery. 
Jjml  thef)^faith>  no  iegai  righi  4x)  hold  a  ne|^p  in  hP4)dagc,  ipmiid  afise  by 
my  »t»n8  wh^lever  out  of  the  liritisK  W.  IfM^es  j  consequently  the  right 
illl#)f  Q(N»14  always  ^mit  of  proof  witbia  t^  m|«ier  s  power*  Tb^  fiiiivir^ 
ii|(  liich  proof,  therefore,  fiuific  warrant  the  eopieiusioo,  ths^t  tJ^e  couditju^p 
tMa  be.«Q  iii)|j|wfully  impossd- 

7ii9i^i|tiAva  the  general  prQsim>ption  pf  law,  still,  on  iha  other  sid^ 
w)M>  it  hut  virtually  to  wkhsta»4  aad  liru^trale  t^e  ei^^uiients  pf  tbf 
BittM^h  Farii^Mient  ? 

Let  us  lAol^at  i»  paitlcidar  apd  very  probable  €;»q,  tbaX  may  arise  op  ti^ 
AM^ion,  /^et  i7th,  G«P.  HI,  cap.  5f>,  sec.  7.  Xaiiye  Affka4is,  wlico 
MqluwIiiUy^mported'orearrtedas  slaves,  are,  alter  at^i^ure /19/ij  condemn^ 
|;ifsn,  {#  b^  appraptifi^  or  etharwise  provide  im  hy  a  j^iardian ;  U^t  tiieiy 
il^  Ap  b#  6rp«-  Creole  negro<?s,  the  siilt^cts  of  a  hike  pffence,  ace^  ^f)^ 
i^9fl4eilii#tian,  te  he  free  M^ithcwt  any  such  teuipor^iy  jrestrai^t.  Ifx  ^(i 
rases,  their  title  to  the  fightf  of  free  men,  io  the  Bri^isb  territory  to  .wiiich 
Ibff  vre  43iMHried»  ia  ^oC  oaiy  the  neceeiaiy  effect,  but  th«  ej^fKH^  os^^^jion 
pf  tte  statute.  V«t  Mf  hat^  wMiid  ^  «lie  effvt  4)f  the  ivauWr  1^,  if  i^ny  ^ 
#h«5f  «ie0,  er  the  ifieue  of  the  wcMCii,  ^m  ewCiaochised  W  Parliament, 
W99^  Hflterwfwda  MM  in  aii^ery  ki  a  RntisA  itf  and  ?  They  co^l4  og^t  st|A|> 

lo^rffmNit  m  vm^  lUt  «MitiMetiibt.  AT  auriffdipr 4i^>  Mn  K««kHR«p 
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C^«>  «t  the'  Itl^wnre  »f  wtat  \iM  and  feiH^foM  )»3ti*«  Xhmif  cdlofr  it 
»  presumftum  of  rfavwr  which  lit  ccitM  n«t  repttl,  uhtest  iw>>t^i«c^ 
wkn««a«i  df  tilt  ^tfitit  ohtnMlef  wcwM  atme  fbr#trd  k>  provt  by  affidtni 
all  tHt  ii#c«Si§ary  1l«:i».  He  wd«ld  tbttl  hatjfc  tt  w©rk  up  titinst  tht  wW. 
and  tWc  of  \nnl  prejudlot,  at  a  heaty  eiptnse)  and  after  aU^  withtiii  ifat 
good  will  of  a  bcnck  tf  slatt  masftrs,  twild  not  hope  for  SHCtest*  Thm 
oK«t  proktndi  ntX\jn%  upoii  him,  any  flaw  in  his  tvklenct  as  x»  Idtntiiy,  tr 
oth«rwi<«c,  wouM  »e  dtcbiviS  against  him  ;  and  if  the  dtcision  wtit  Ui^list, 

ht  cbuhT  have  no  appoil. 

If  a  tond«inaiiori  undtr  which  the  enfranchiaenient  afdftt,  weft  mcm* 
iadeeil,  and  in  the  Mrtie  island,  some  facilities  of  proof  might  be  taiptol«' 
fA ;  ai  least  vhere  the  negro  had  been  in  the  chjirge  of  a  public  gnatdiato^ 
who$e  official  character  would  naturally  pmmpt  him  to  fumiish  a  voluntary 
aifiJuvit,  and  plwtect  hiifi  from  resentment  In  that  oflfeusive  serviee ;  but 
still,  the  generous  patron  mu^t  be  fuund,  and  a  serious  expense  incdrttdy 
btibrtYbecaMCortld  be  brought  at  all  to  judicial  notice. 

*rhfc  ca^es,  ho%fe»ef,  which  are  most  likely  to  arisev  and  which  \ii^' 
^nc^tionahly  at  this  moment  exiii,  in  most;  if  not  all  of  our  island^  art 
those  of  Africans  clandestinely  imported,  who  never  have  been  sefaed  atli 
enfranchised  by  cowtemnatittn,  and  therefore  can  have  no  evidence  of  tlieif 
rifht  to  ffctdbm  (whicti  they  nevertheless  clearly  possess)  untoss  they  could 
pro««  the  ofltnee  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims; 

If  thfeae  men  eoldd  lawfully  implead  riicir  oppressor,  and  If  in  such  a 
snit  or  upon  any  complaint  on  their  behalf,  before  a  coiupelcnt  tribtmal,  h« 
weft  bound  to  prove  his  right  to  detain  them  in  shiver}',  theytoight  pfO*. 
bably  obtain  relief;  for  without  the  aid  of  perjurious  testi?neny,  and  forgery 
tot  in  tntfetea¥««,  he  could  not  make  out  his  title.  But  the  iniquitous  rule 
in  qvtstion  delivers  him  from  all  these  embarrassments.  They  are  blackt ; 
a**!  the  presumption  of  law  absolves  him  from  the  task  of  proving  either 
hit  title^  or  thtir  cbndition. 

As  to  the  act  of  centrabahd  importation,  how  are  they  to  prove  It,  t^rUA 
if  they  e«iu4d  eompel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  f  Their 
ftfUvw-flHti^effers  tft  hot  cwropetentv  from  the  same  oppressive  rule;  for 
though  fi^e  hi  l<iw  like  themselves,  tlicy  must  be  presumed  to  be  slaves. 
Being  negroes,  they  cannot  be  svforn  as  witnesses  till  their  own  freedom  is 
esttblished.  The  white  l*fer»ns,  if  any,  who  ktjo^  tl*e  fkcts,  aire  not  t^nly 
friend's  of  depeitdantS)  bat  iHost  probably  scoomptice?,  of  their  opponent. 

It  is  pitin  th^fl;  that  in  this  most  prohuble  and  ordinary  case,  relief  wotaM 
bt  in  general  huftiest.    ACcordtngly '  with  fill  the  reasons  that  h^ve  been 
noticed  for  concluding,  that  the  illicit  iutrodnction  of  slaves  has  been  large  ' 
iA  tMte  cnltbftft,  Mi  iKftS  taken  pTa^  in  some  degree  iti  •Iicm  all,  ho 
instance  of  legal  itdtt'as  tt  any  v>r  tHe  artTcters  has  j-et  been  heard  of;  nor  * 
ti^  ni^litotiMi  Won  ctlirt  «r  magUdraieMtheh'  behaff*. 

h  •egrMe  tntHted  tt  tt^cAnn  Mder  the  A%oNr!on  Acts  were  de!ivered 
eMi  IhtM  flM  Aalrtl  df  flMr  ^ytle  oppressdls,  as  they  "irtMM  be  in  ctiks  * 
^  tUftiM  iini  ttMMMitidfty  tlfe]^  lfree#0Ai  ivtmS  stilt  hk  in  estrctne  and 
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cstistant  peril,  Mittle  M»  iolquitous  presumption  ol  law,  and  some  prl«tl*' 
cai  rules  that  are  Rinded  upon  itf  reinatn  utirepealed.  To  such  a  cruel 
extreme  does  the  principle  prevail  in  Jamaica  and  most  other  colonies,  thac 
a  negro  is  presumed  to  be|  and  is  dealt  with  as^  a  sfatve^  even  when  nobody 
kys  claim  to  him  as  master.  8ucb  persons  are  actually  taken  up,  seized 
and  sold  upon  that  presumption  only,  and  upon  the  no  less  IneqiritabFe 
inference  drawn  from  it,  that  theyare  fiagitivesy  and  of  a  character  danger- 
ous to  the  police*  By  positive  law  a  negro,  who  has  na  master,  may  be 
apprehended  by  any  white  person  and  carried  to  the  nearest  gaol.  The 
gaoler,  or  deputy  provostHuarsbal,  is  then  required  to  advertise  him,  with 
his  bodily  description :  and  if  he  be  not  claimed  by  some  master  who  can 
pj:ove  his  property  within  a  limited  time,  the  prisoner  i»to  be  publicly  sold 
as  a  slave,  and  the  price  lodged  in  the  colonial  treasury,  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  master  if  he  afterwards  appears,  otherwise  to  be  applied  to  the  public 

No  exception  is  made  in  those  acts  in  favor  of  negroes  claiming  to  be 
free;  nor  |iny  means  vihatever  provided  to  enable  them  to  prove  their 
liberty.  If  a  man  were  to  be  sold  with  his  deed  of  manumission  in  his 
hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law ;  and  the  purchaser 
i^uld  nevertheless  have  a  good  title  to  hold  him  in  slavery  for  life. 

Nor  are  these  acts  a  dead  letter.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  very 
frequent  use ;  as  every  man  who  reads  the  West-India  newspapers  must 
know.  In  the  Jamaica  Gazettes  especi«lly,  it  is  quite!  common  to  see 
Dotices  from  the  deputy  provost-marshaU's  office  m  respect  of  negroes  thua 
dealt  with,  who  are  adverti&ed  to  be  sold,  unless  claimed  by  somebody  that 
can  prove  his  property  as  master. 

In  the  greater  part  of  those  ordinary  cases,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  alleged  himself  to  be 
a  firee  man;  because  if  he  had  confessed  himself  a  slave  he  would  presum- 
ably also  have  told  to  whom  he  belonged,  or  given  such  further  account  of 
fiimself  as  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  master.  Men  claiming 
their  freedom  therefore,  and  found  iu  the  actual  possession  of  it,  and  con- 
tradicted by  nobody,  are  sold  into  slavery  by  the  police,  merely  because  they 
are  black.  The  only  additional  requisite  is  a  non-claim,  which  tends  te 
n^e  it  highly  probable  that  they  are  lawfully  free. 

What  is  to  guard  negroes  imported  in  a  clandestine  slave  trade  frcim  being 
victims  of  these  most  unjust  and  inhuman  laws }  They  might  be  imported 
even  with  that  very  view;  for  these  acts  present  an  obvious  and  easy  course 
by  which  the  smuggler  or  his  vendee  might  contrive  'to  gain  a  good  title,  im 
contempt  of  the  British'statutes. 

Surely  the  abrogation  of  laws  like  these,  is  one  mean  at  least  which  ought 
to  be  tried  for  the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. . 

But  here  a  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  suggest  itself,  a^  to  the  execution  of 
any  measure  whatever,  adapted  to  such  an  end,  withia  the  British  islands^ 
If  SQch  be  the  hostility  to  those  laws  b  the  minds  of  the  colonists  in  ge- 
neral, and  if  judges  and  others  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public 


juitkt  m  too  moch  iBfeeted  with,  or  o^entwed  by,  ihst  {idffblar  Mmg^ 
to  execute  the  l»irs  with-  impMtialiQr  io  cases  of  contraband  importatioQ^ 
ijiid  of  slavery  wroogfuUy  imposed ;  how,  it  maybe  asked,  are  those  evils 
la  be  pivvented  by  any  new  enactments  that  .are  to  be  executed  in  the  West 
Indies  by  the  colonial  courts  ? 

"  Xteverse,*'  it  may  be  said,  **  the  unjust  and  opprobrious  maxim  that  is 
here  complained  of;  place  the  presumption  of  law  where  It  ought  to  be,  on 
the  side  of  freedom ;  provide  for  the  convenient  trial  of  the  question  slave 
•r  free;  and  lay  the  onusprobundi  in  it  on  the  master ;  still,  if  that  question 
must  be  tried  by  a  colonial  court  and  jury,  there  will  be  a  strong  leaning  on 
the  master's  side ;  and  in  the  clearest  case  of  freedom,  the  party  unjustly 
held  in  bondage  may  obtain  no  relief.^ 

The  conclusion,  in  regard  to  any  measure  which  depends  for  its  efficacy 
solely  on  forensic  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  is  right.  Much,  indeed, 
would  be  done  to  lessen  the  evil  by  tliose  improvements  in  the  law.  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  local  prejudices,  however  powerful,  will  not  always 
be  able  easily^  warp  the  administration  of  public  justice.  In  flagrant 
cases,  a  sense  of  ivhat  is  due  to  character,  or  even  sometimes  higher  prin* 
ciples  of  conduct,  may  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  oppressed.  Besides, 
means  might  be  found  to  review,  by  appeal,  decisions  manifestly  unjust. 
Every  lawyer  at  least  will  feel  the  vast  importance  of  the  diffeience  between 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  one  in  which  the  negro  could  put  the  alleged 
master  on  the  proof  of  that  right  which  he  assumes,  in  the  form  of  aa 
issue  at  law.  It  is  even  the  more  important  on  account  of  the  disfavor 
which  he  has  to  expect  from  the  court. 

$tjllv  however,  partiality  would  operate,  we  admit,  in  a  great  and  mis- 
chievous degree.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  in  this  and  every  view,. 
Ihat  means  should  be  devised,  if  possible,  to  make  the  true  condition  of 
Ihe  colonial  negroes  matter  of  public,  notorious,  and  conclusive  evidence ; 
Mch  as  can  never  be  wanting  to  prove  a  true  case,  and  cannot  be  fabricated 
to  support  a  false  on^. 

It  is  a  still  greater  deuderatum  that  the  means  so  to  be  provided  should 
be  calculated  to  act  in  general  without  the  direct  and  active  aid  of  any  court 
•r  majsistrate.  The  regulations  on  this  subject  should  be  such  as  may, 
if  possible,  ensure  their  own  execution. 

.  There  are  means,  happily,  by  which  all  these  desiderata  maybe  supplied^ 
and  perfect  obedience  to  the  abolition  laws,  within  our  islands,  effectually 
secured. 

The  means  are  not  hard  to  find.  They  have  been  already  devised  by 
his  Majesty's  Government.  They  have  been  established  by  law  in  three 
ef  our  sugar  colonies.  In  one,  they  have  been  carried  into  full  execution. 
These  means  are  no  other  than  the  estabUsbing  throughout  the  British 
W.  Indies,  a  public  registry  of  slaves,  with  regulations  similar  to  those 
which  are  contained  in  an  instrument  before  alluded  to,  the  Order  of  his 
B.  II.  the  Prince  Regent  in  Council  for  registering  the  Slaves  in  Trinidad. 

A  short  explanation  of  the  general  plan  of  that  registry,  and  the  leadiag 


aJltlMt  isoectMary  toadd  under  the  prewatbatdof  in^wiy. 

Qenetul  PimjtfM  S^istvy  of  Skmt. 

Thf  gjeneral  olyect  of  this  plan  is  to  obtain  a  public  record  of  the  nameii 
and  descriptions  of  all  persons  lawAilty  held  in  slavery  m  each  respective 
island.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  obviously  necessary^  in  the  first  place,  that 
full  and  accurate  returns  should  be  made  of  the  existing  stock  of  Slaves. 
These^  ivbich  are  required  to  be  made  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after 
promulgation  of  the  law,  are  called  the  original  returtUf  and  the  record 
which  is  to  be  made  of  them  the  original  regittry. 

But  the  individuals  composing  this  unfortunate  class  will  be  progressively 
chaagedy  by  deaths,  by  births,  by  enfranchisements,  and  by  importation 
from  other  Brkisb  colonies  (if  that  practice  be  still  permitted).  It  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore^  that  the  original  registry  should  be  periodically  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  by  now  returns  of  all  such  changes  as  have  taken 
place  since  Che  last  preceding  registration. 

Axmaal  returns  have  been  thought  not  too  frequent  for  this  purpose.  It 
is,  therefore^  required  that  within  a  limited  time  after  a  given  day  in  each 
year,iie\v  returns  shall  be  made,  specifying  all  such  subsequent  changes;, 
and  that  by  these  the  records  of  the  original  registry  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  corrected  and  enlarged;  so  thai  they  may  always  exhibit^  immeda- 
atelj  after  the  last  annual  returns  are  recorded,  an  account  and  specificatioa 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  &tock  of  slaves  at  that  time  existing  in  the 
colony. 

Such  a  re^gbtry  being  formed,  and  perpetually  kept  in  a  public  office  within 
the  colov^y*  is  to  be  hereafter  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  servile  conditioi) 
of  persons  resident  wi  Ain  the  island  to  which  it  belongs.  No  negro  or  niur 
kfttlo  is  to  be  hereafter  treated,  sold,  or  conveyed,  as  a  slave,  unless  he  ha^ 
been  duly  registered  as  such.  On  the  question  of  slave  or  free,  the  absence 
4f  the  party's  name  and  description  in  the  registry,  is  to  be  collusive  evi- 
dence of  his  freedom. 

In  framing  records  that  are  to  have  these  important  consequences,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  their  fulness  and  precision^  their  truth,  thelf 
accuracy^aad  their  duration. 

'  To  these  eads,  every  owner  of  slaves  in  the  colony  is  required,  on  pain  of 
the  loss  of  his  property  in  them,  to  make  bis  return  of  them  upon  oath^  in  4 
{>rescriLed  form,  and  uith  a  variety  of  specifications  such  as  are  best  cal^ 
dilated  (o  prevent  any  future  incertitude  as  to  their  identity.  Their  eexen 
uaaies,  agc«,  statjures,  and  other  corporeal  distinctions,  are  to  be  set  fort^v 
Ln4yand  carefully,  in  schedules  annexed  to  the  returns.  These  are  all  4o 
be  inserted  in  the  books  of  record^  and  the  slaves  are  to  he  registered  iMMhr 
the  names  of  the  ditferent  plantations  or  owners  to  whom  th^y  resipeclivelv 
belem;.  Any  t^hanfe  of  property  in  them  is  to  be  notified  in  the  aest  aa* 
aual  jeturii,and  the  iti^istry  is  to  be  corrected  according^. 
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PravMoDS  are  made  for  correctitig  or  supplying  itftobifiWy  errors  or 
omissions,  during  such  a  limited  period  as  will  enable  owners,  whether 
present  in,  or  absent  from  the  colony,  to  discover  abd  repair  the  errors  or 
defaults  of  their  agents ;  but  after  that  period  no  alteration  in  the  original 
t>r  annual  registries,  is  to  be  allowed. 

Special  exceptions,  however,  are  made,  and  carefully  guarded  from  abuse^' 
in  favor  of  owners  under  temporary  disabilities;  and  o^ parties  having  pro« 
perty  or  interests  in  slaves  of  which  they  are  not  in  immediate  possession. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  general  nature  of  the  expedient  is  to  transfer  to  the 
parties  out  of  possession,  e,  g,  mortgagees,  or  parties  having  reversionary 
iatereats,  the  title  forfeited  by  the  party  in  possession ;  and  to  cast  on  them 
also  the  duty  of  repairing  his  default  by  a  proper  re^tration  within  a 
limited  time.' 

To  protect  still  better  the  rights  of  infants,  and  other  incompetent  per- 
sons, an  official  inquest  is  superadded,  to  discover  and  supply  any  defoidts 
of  their  guardians  or  trustees. 

A  variety  of  other  provisions  are  made,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
any  particular. injustice,  hardship,  or  inconvenience,  to  which  individuals 
might  be  exposed  by  the  errors  or  defaiUts  of  others. 

The  danger  of  fraudulent  alterations  and  interpolations  in  the  registry, 
and  of  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  the  registry  itself,  by  fire  or  other 
means,  wilful  or  accidental,  is  guarded  against  by  a  special  provision,  which, 
in  other  important  respects  also,  is  essential  to  the  plan.  Exact  duplicates 
are  to  be  made  of  the»hooks  of  original  registry,  and  full  abstracts  are  to  be 
formed  of  the  subsequent  annual  returns :  and  both  are  to  be  transmitted, 
promptly  and  carefiilly,  to  his  Majesty's  principal  Sec.  of  State  for  the  colo- 
nial department  in  England,  in  whose  office  they  are  to  remain ;  and  the 
entries  in  these  are  to  be  Continued  by  the  periodical  corrections  and  addi- 
tions which  the  abstracts  from  time  to  time  supply. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  separate  public  office  in  London  would  be  a  fitter  de- 
pository for  this  duplicate  registry;  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  of  fre- 
quent searches  in  it :  and  the  colonial  department  is  already  but  too  much 
overcharged  with  business  in  proportion  to  its  official  establishments.  But 
the  King  in  Council  had  not  the  power  of  establishing  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity a  register  office,  with  proper  regulations,  in  this  country. 

The  books,  and  ditplicates,  and  abstracts,  are  all  to  be  certified  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  Registrar,  and  verified  by  his  oath  before  the 
Governor ;  whose  hand  and  seal  of  office  are  further  to  authenticate  these 
important  records. 

« 

'  Thf!  non-rcj^tratioo  of  any  slaves  by  mortfagors  in  poifeessioD,  the  abase  most  likely  to  bap-' 
pen,  is  pernaps,  not  guarded  gifain&t  in  the  Triuidad  Order  so  strongly  as  others.    The  mortgage« 
become i  potillc^d  to  immediate  po<>session|  and  is  to  hold  the  unregistered  slaves  irredeemably 
without  any  HlIo«ranc«^  fur  their  value  ixx  a  future  acoouut;  but  it  would  bav«  been-betterif  Uito ' 
equity  of  ledfraptton  of  the  whole  mtirtj^ged  premises  had  b«eo  forfeite«J. 

TiK*  same  principle,  perhaps,  ou^ht  to  iiave  been  extended  to  forfottures  by  other  defjiultcis, 
It^tiog  limited  interests  in  pos^e^Mon,  who  omit  lo  register  part  only  of  Uie  slaves ;  aud  to  th« 
•Toiiiancf!  also  of  an  entire  conveyance  of  slaves,  or  land  and  slaves  together,  where  some  only  o^ 
the  staves  are  unrcgislered.    By  the  Trinidad  Order  it  is  void  as  to  the  latter  only. 
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The  se^ertst  ikentlties  are  umexed  to  any  act  of  fbrgary  or  fraud  0»  ft« 
fart  of  the  Registrar  or  bis  clerks ;  and  anxious  provisions  are  made  te> 
his  independency,  and  for  exempting  bim  as  much  as  possible  fi^m  local 
influence. 

Persons  convicted  of  holding  or  atteospting  to  hold  in  slaveryi  any  negro 
unlawfully  imported,  by  means  of  any  fraudulent  return  or  entry,  are,  be* 
aides  a  se?ere  penalty,  incapacitated  afterwards  to  hold  or  possess  any 
slaves. 

.  Extracts  from  the  books  certified  by  the  registrar  are  declared  to  be  fnma 
ybcie  evidence  of  the  registration  of  the  slaves  contained  in  them ;  butlbblfr 
to  be  corrected  by  production  or  examination  of  the  books  theaselvas* 
Such  evidenre  is  made  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  master's  title, 
not  only  as  between  hims<Klf  and  a  negro  claimed  as  his  slave,  but  hi  any 
action  brought  ibr  the  recovery  of  such  property  between  free  persons. 

In  proceedings  under  this  law,  it  is  to  be  uo  exception  to  the  person  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  prosecutor,  that  he  is  a  slave,  when  bis  right  to  freedom;  • 
may  depend  on  the  event  of  the  suit ;  and  the  evidence  of  indifiereot  wit* 
nesses  being,  or  alleged  to  be,  slaves,  may  be  admitted,  subject  to  ail  jusT 
objections  to  their  credit. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  aiid  effect  of  this  new  law  at  Trinidad ;  by  an 
extension  of  which,  with  a  few  amendments,  to  our  colooAes  at^large,  all 
the  deudertda  before  indicated  will  be  fully  supplied.  Every  mean  of  evad* 
ing  the  Abolition  Acts  which  has  been  shown  to  be  left  open  by  the  exist^ 
ing  laws,  will,  by  such  a  measure,  be  preciuded«  The  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  so  far  as  respoets  importation  into  the  British  colonies,  wiU  h% 
effectual  and  complete.  What  i&  stiU  better,  the  mischievous  hope  of « 
future  supply  from  illicit  imporution,  will  be  extinguished;  and  the  bdne* 
^cent  effects  which  the  Abolition  is  fitted  to  jnoduea  upon  the  tfeatmeait  of 
the  slaves,  will  in  consequence  be  realised  and  secured. 

It  is  evident  that  sudua  law  will  prevent  the  illicit  intrdduction  of  slaves 
into  the  British  colonies,  far  better  than  the  severest  penalties  denounced 
by  a  prohibitory  statute  ;  for  it  will  take  away  all  the  advantages  of  tJie 
crime.  No  property  in  the  injured  Afiricans  can  be  acquired  or  transferred 
to  others.  No  length  of  time  can  ever  give  a  right  of  ownership  ov^r  them, 
or  their  offspring.  No  valid  security  upon  them  can  be  created^  Every 
mortgage  or  conveyance,  of  which  they  are  the  subject^  will  be  vc»d  in 
law.< 

To  put  them  on  a  plantation,  and  mix  them  with  a  registered  gang,  wiU 
fTroduce  consequences  iatal  even  to  the  security  and  alienability  of  the 
property  with  which  they  are  so  blended.  The  gang  will  no  longer  corre- 
•pond  with  the  recorded  list  and  descriptions — the  future  annual  returns 
must  thenceforth  be  for  ever  false  and  peijurous ;  or  a  discoveiy  of  the 
offiuice  will  be  made*    If  the  estate  is  to  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  there  will 

>  See  the  last  aote.   The  aoKBdneBt  there  soggeiud  il  anuaiid  to  bt  t»A%  in  Bo«e  of  the  lbl» 
/olrtac  rosvls. 
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be  a  ftimiho'  dilenuna.  The  amuggled  negroes  must  be  excepted,  and  tbe 
iraud  md  per^ory  wfaicb  bad  bean  practised  in  that  way  disclosed ;  or  else 
the  eon^cyance  will  be  vitiated,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  property  incuired. 

The  hazards  incident  to  offences  against  the  laws  now  in  existence,  will 
at:  lite  Same  time  be  multiplied.  If  a  prosecutor  be  found,'  or  if  the  com- 
pWals  of  the  negroes  wrongfully  enalayed,  bebrou^tin  any  manntrto 
judloial  notice,  a  reference  to  the  public  register  will  at  once  conclusively 
show  that  the  complainants  are  free  men  in  point  of  law.  They  musty 
therofore,  be  discharged ;  and  will  become  eompetent  witnesses  to  bring 
boae  lo  their  oppressor  the  felonioua  crime  which  he  has  committed.  i[ 
bewa^siot  concenied  in  the  importation^  but  purchased  them  of  the  smuf* 
glert  piiofr  to  the  last  annual  return,  tbe  crime  of  perjury  under  the  Htgia* 
ter  Act  at  least  may  be  brought  home  to  him  by  their  evidence. 

BesMee,  a  planter  thus  offepdiog,  would  not  only  have  to  expose  hie 
own  pvoptfrC>'  to  forfeiture,  and  himself  to  an  infamous  judgment  by  bisr 
awn  personal  returns;  he  must  also,  when  an  abeentee  (th0ino9t  ordinary 
case  of  West  India  proprietors),  find  agents  wiHing  to  sacrifice  their  cen* 
sciences,  and  expose  themselves  tn  public  infiuny,  by  swearing  to  falso 
returns  on  his  behalf,  in  order  to  bear  him  out  in  the  crimes  he  has  com- 
mined.  To  attornies  and  managers  of  that  profiigate  character,  be  must 
oonunit  the  cafe  «f  a  valuable  estate ;  ior  in  his  absence  the  annual  returns 
must  be  aui4a  en^his  behalf  by  the  same  representstives  who  are  intrusted 
with  tbe  possession  of  the  estate  and  skvesA  Men  capable  of  such  offences 
are  not  likely  tn  be  very  provident  for  the  sake  of  otheia ;  yet  it  may  some- 
times be  a- further  consideration,  deterring  from  the  crime,  that  the  e%ec^ 
ton  and  traces  and  <»ther  posthumous  representativee  of  the  offender 
must  also  be  men  of  profligate  principtos,  willing  to  commit  peijury  in  the 
oostody  and  administration  of  his  property :  for  otherwise  discovery  and 
forfeiture  must  infallibly  take  place  at  bis  decease.       - 

Tbe  last  and  most  important  of  tbe  <;Eesu/tfrel»-f^iich  we  noticed,  then, 
will  by  such  means  be  happily  supplied.  The  sanctions- of  a  Register  Act 
have  an  trifaerent  self-dependent  efficiency ;  a  power  of  exacting  obedience 
to  the  rule^  prescribed,  without  the  intervention  of  any  colonial  court,  or 
executive  officer  to  enforce  them.  From  regard  to  his  own  interest,  from 
the  fear  of  losing  Ms  power  over  his  own  property,  and  even  the  property 
itself,  the  owner  of  slaves  will  be  careful  to  have  them  duly  returned, 
and  to  make  the  registered  evidence  of  his  title  always  correspond  with  the 
exbting  state  of  the  gang. 

The  inquiry  secondly  proposed  is  thus  brought  to  a  satislkctoiy  cldse. 
There  «re  means  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  not  only  more  effectual  than 
any  whidi  It  has  yet  employed,  but  such  as  have  a  sure  and  sufficient 
efficacy,  to  prevent  the  dandestine  importation  of  slaves  into  our  colonies. 
All  the  mischiefs  that  have  been  shown  to  be  the  melancholy  fruits  of  that 
abuse,  or  of  the  expectation  of  it,  may  be  easily  precluded.  Parliament 
has  only  to:do  in  our  colonies  at  large,  what  the  Crown  hab  already  done  at 
I,  St  i^iicte^.and  Uie  Isle  of  France. 
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SECTION  IV.— rAc  Objections  that  may  be  raUed  to  an  Ac$ 
of  Parliament  for  registering  the  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies, 
considered. 

It  reraains  only  to  consider  the  last  subject  of  inquiry  proposed,  ^whe- 
ther the  means  which  have  been  suggested  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  there  is 
any  just  reason  why  they  should  not  be  immediately  adopted  ?^ 

The  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the  establishing  a  registry 
of  slaves  in  all  our  colonies  on  the  principles  which  have  now  been  indi- 
cated, are  partly  the  same  which  were  made  in  the  case  of  Trinidad ;  and 
partly  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  different  constitutions  and  laws 
of  other  colonies. 

The  ibrmer  may  be  dispatched  with  a  more  summary  consideration  than 
the  latter ;  because  as  they  were,  after  very  patient  and  full  deliberation, 
over-ruled  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  a  presumption  against  them  furly 
arises  on  that  ground ;  and  because  also,  they  have  now  in  part  received  a 
practical  refutation. 

The  measure,  in  the  first  place,  was  truly  said  to  be  one  that  offered  great 
violence  to  the  popular  feelings  in  Trinidad ;  and  the  same  objection  may 
no  doubt  be  raised  with  equal  truth  in  respect  of  Jamaica,  and  all  other 
sugar  colonies.  Understanding,  as  we  here  must,  by  the  people,  not  the 
population  at  large,  but  the  small  minority  who  have  white  complexions, 
it  is  probable  that  their  voices  would  be  pretty  strongly,  and  pretty  unani- 
mously, opposed  to  a  measure  of  this  kind.  But  if  this  were  a  valid  objec* 
tion,  we  ought  not  to  have  passed  the  Abolition  Acts ;  for  it  is  impossible, 
that  a  more  general,  or  a  morcvioient  opposition,  can  be  raised  among  the 
white  colonists,  against  a  register  act  to  enforce  the  Abolition,  than  that 
with  which  they  combated,  the  Abolition  itself. 

The  popular  voice  in  every  country  certainly  deserves  great  respect  from 
the  legislature ;  ibr  the  grand  object  of  all  good  laws,  is  the  happiness  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  though  a  community  may  sometimes  widely  mistake 
the  proper  means  of  its  own  happiness,  this,  among  a  polished  and  intelli^ 
gent  people,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Besides,  it  is 
-one  species  of  infelicity  to  have  laws  imposed  upon  us  which  we  greatly 
disKke. 

But  the  case  is  very  difierent,  when  one  order  in  a  state  has  interests 
distinct  from^  and  opposite  to,  those  of  the  rest,  and  opposition  comes  from 
that  order  alone:  more  especially  when  that  order  comprises,  like  the 
white  class  in  our  colonies,  a  very  small  proportion  only  of  those  whose 
welfare  may  be  affected  by  the  law  in  question.  Nor  is  the  opposition  of 
such  a  particular  order  deserving  of  the  more  respect,  because  the  great 
majority,  comprising  all  other  classes,  is  silent,  when  that  silence  is  known 
to  be  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  strict  and 
detpotic  subordination  in  which  they  are  held.  In  such  a  case,  the  legisla- 
ture is  bound  to  consider  whether  the  silent  majority  have  really  an  interest 
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ia  the  adoptioa  of  the  measure  opposed.  If  so»  dum  tacent  clamant;  their 
tncapfldty  to  speak  for  themseivesy  is  equivalent  to  a  host  of  petitions :  the 
popular  voice  is  virtually  on  that  side. 

To  deuy  this»  would  be  lo  adopt  the  principles  of  W.  Indian  legislation, 
and  to  suppose  that  laws  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  privileged 
order  alone. 

The  measure  was  also-  represented  id  the  petitions  and  remonstrances 
6om  Trinidad,  to  be  objectionable  in  point  of  expense.  The  charges  of  the 
registry  were  provided  tor  in  the  Order  in  Council  by  some  very  moderate 
feo»  to  he  paid  on  returns  and  official  certificates ;  and  in  the  general  dispo- 
sition  to  quarrel  with  the  measure  at  large,  the  produce  of  these  fees  was 
nagnified  by  the  complainants  beyond  all  bounds  of  probability.  Such  an 
digeetion  as  this,  however,  if  well  founded,  might  have  been  easily  obviated 
without  sacrificing  any  thing  essential  to  the  plan  of  a  registry  itself.  It 
used  not,  therefore,  be  further  noticed  here. 

The  personal  duties  imposed  on  the  owners  were  also  complained  of  as 
unreasonably  onerous.  It  is  natural  enough  for  men  to  be  averse  to  any 
species  of  trouble  the  object  and  fruits  of  which  they  dislike.  But  surely  it 
is  not  too  much  to  require  of  one  man  to  .write  a  few  lines  once  a  year,  in 
order  that  another  may  not  be  unlawfully  compelled  to  drudge  for  him  under 
the  whip  for  life. 

All  that  these  gentlemen  are  called  upon  to  do,  is  less  than  every  house- 
keeper in  England  must  perform  every  year,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  property  and  establishment,  but  for  tlie  unpleasant  further 
purpose  of  paying  taxes  upon  them.  Printed  blank  forms  to  be  distributed 
by  the  registrar  in  the  W.  Indies,  may  be  filled  up  by  a  man  who  has  many 
slaves,  in  less  time  than  a  gentleman  in  this  country  can  make  his  returns 
for  the  property  tax,  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  returns  under  the  militia 


In  truth,  the  new  personal  duties  would  be  less  onerous  than  those  which 
are  already  imposed  in  the  colonies,  by  subsisting  laws,  for  which  they 
night  be  made  the  substitute.  At  present,  in  most  of  our  islands,  annual 
returns  of  slaves  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  internal  revenue ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  the  new  meliorating  acts  have  required  annual  returns  of  the 
births  and  deaths  on  each  plantation,  with  many  other  specifications,  as 
checks  on  the  inhumanity  of  masters.  That  these  laws  have  not  been,  and 
were  never  meant  to  be  obeyed,  is  an  answer  to  which  the  supposed  objec- 
tors will  perhaps  not  choose  to  resort. 

•  Precedents  still  fitter  to  silence  such  complaints  may  be  found  among 
these  insular  laws.  An  act  of  Grenada,  for  instance,  dated  in  1786,  obliges 
all  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  coloured  persons  to  do  the  same  iden- 
tical acts  for  the  public  manifestation  of  their  numbers,  ]'ersons,  and  condi- 
tion, that  are  here  in  question  in  respect  of  the  slaves.  They  are  compelled 
to  return  for  registration  in  a  public  office,  their  names,  places  of  abode, 
ages,  sexes,  and  colour,  and  those  of  their  children,  and  moreover  the  nature 
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of  their  claims  to  freedom.'  Upon  what  principle  can  it  be  decently  denied 
that  the  same  publicily  ought  Ui  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  same  race 
of  men,  when  held  in  slavei^y  ?  If  such  precautions  are  proper  to  prevent  the 
tinlavful  assumption  of  freedom,  surely  the  unlawful  privation  of  it  ought 
net  to  be  guarded  against  with  less  care ;  especially  as  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  more  probable  mischief. 

To  all  objections  of  this  class  we  might  also  oppose  the  positive  advantages 
which  the  owners  of  slaves  will  obtain  by  a  registry,  in  the  greater  security 
of  their  property,  and  the  facility  of  proving  their  titles. 

To  fair  creditors  and  incumbrancers,  the  advantage  will  be  still  greater. 
Already  tiie  registry  at  Trinidad  has  been  found,  in  this  respect,  to  produce 
a  very  salutary  though  unforeseen  effect,  by  bringing  to  light  the  true  pro- 
perty ia  slaves,  which  their  owners  had  bought  in  other  persons*  names, 
vrith  a  view  to  protect  them  from  their  creditors,  and  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  estate,  when  the  mortgagees  should  assert  thrir  right  to  the  possession* 
Frauds  of  that  kind  have  been  frequent  in  all  the  islands,  when  the  slaves 
have  been  mortgaged  with  the  land,  with  covenants  from  the  debtor, 
that  all  aftfr-bom  and  new-purchased  slaves  shall  be  subject  to  tho 
aame  incumbrance.  The  mortgagor  in  possession  has  often  so  managed 
as  to  elude«those  agreements ;  and  when  compelled  at  length  to  resign  the 
estate  to  the  mortgigees,  has  stripped  it  of  its  most  valuable  slaves.  To 
such  bad  practices,  peculiarly  ruinous  to  the  security  of  the  creditors 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a  general  register  would  be  the  most 
effectual  bar. 

The  penal  and  remedial  sanctions,  which  are  provided  by  the  Orders  ia 
Council,  for  Trinidad,  and  which  are  essential  to  the  plan  of  a  registry,  havo 
also  been  subjects  of  objection. 

To  deprive  the  master  of  his  property  in  a  slave,  which  he  omits  to  re- 
gister,  has  been  thought  too  harsh.  But  if  such  provisions  are  severe,  or 
unreasonable,  how  many  of  our  £oglish  statutes  ought  to  be  repealed?  The 
Navigation  Act,  for  instance,  of  the  present  reign,  which  does  such  honor  to 
the  name  of  Ld.  Liverpool,  and  all  ^he  acts  for  registering  ships  which  pre- 
ceded it,  must  be  regarded  as  oppressive.  Various  troublesome  act^,  forms 
and  solemnities  are  prescribed  by  these  statutes,  as  to  the  registration  of  a 
ship,  the  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  custom-house,  the  recital  of  the 
certificate  upon  any  subsequent  transfer,  and  the  oificial  correction  of  it 
tipon  any  changes  of  ownership  or  construction :  and  if  these  acts  are  not 
performed,  or  these  solemnities  are  not  fully  and  accurately  observed  by  the 
owners,  they  not  only  lose  tlie  necessary  evidence  of  their  title,  but  the  pro- 
fferty  itself,  if  employed  in  privileged  British  navigation,  and  all  the  other 
property  found  on  board,  are  in  most  cases  forfeited  and  lost. 

So  the  purchaser  of  an  annuity,  who  gives  the  fullest  value  for  it,  and 
under  the  fairest  circumstances,  forfeits  the  whole,  unless  he  take  care  to 

>  Frioted  Acts  •/  Grciud«,  Kow  51, 1. 1. 1. 
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bsvo  k  regiatwed  mthtu  a  limiwd  time,  according  to  the  strict  reqmsitioM 
of  the  Annuity  Act. 

Is  the  Tiberty  of  a  man  and  all  his  posterity,  of  less  value  tbaa  thefrm- 
leges  of  a  ship,  or  the  property  of  a  speadthrift  ? 

It  would  be  endless  to  cite  the  examples  of  a  like  severity,  tint  aw  to  be 
fipuod  in  our  statute  books.  What,  -fof  instance,  are  all  tin  ioqiortant  pro- 
▼iflons  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  against  parol  agreements  and  tvusts^  tmd 
wills  not  duly  attested,  but  so  many  forfeitures  impose^  on  those  who  suffer 
by  the  avoidance  of  the  contract  trust  or  devise,  because  they,  or  the  patties 
under  whom  they  claim,  omitted  to  perform  certain  positive  acts  vequiped 
by  the  law  ? 

The  sufl[k:ient  defence  of  all  su6h  enactments,  is,  that  they  ace  neceasaij 
to  important  political  or  judicial  ends ;  and  that  no  man  can  suffer  by  tfaefa, 
but  through  a  default  that  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  It  is*  however, 
a  further  defence  in  general,  and  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  before  us, 
that  in  precluding  tlie  assertion  of  rights  not  legally  evidenced,  the  law  pro- 
ceeds on  a  fair  presumption,  that  they  do  not  really  exist.  The  object  is  not 
to  take  away  interests  justly  acquired,  but  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  acqui*  < 
sition,  or  claim  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  others* 

The  ship,  for  inslauce,  when  not  duly  registered,  is  presumed  not  to  be 
really  intitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  navigation  in  respect  of  her  con- 
stniction  and  ownership ;  but  a  foreign  vessel  fraudulently  usurping  those 
privileges.  So  here,  the  unregistered  negro  may  justly  be  presumed  not  ta 
be  the  property  of  the  asserted  master,  but  a  free  man  wrongfully  enslaved. 

The  assemblies,  if  they  bring  forward  such  unreasonable  compkuots, 
might  also  be  referred  to  their  own  acts  for  registering  deeds  and  wills.  In 
most  or  all  the  islands,  this  is  required  to  be  done,  and  in  the  very  trouble 
some  and  expensive  mode  of  an  enrolment  at  length  in  a  public  offici^ 
witliin  a  limited  time ;  and. the  penalty  of  any  default  is  the  loss  of  the 
estate  granted  or  devised ;  in  some  ^ases  absolutely,  and  in  all  so  far  as  tho 
giving  a  preference  to  purchasers  or  mortgagees,  clainuQg  under  a  subse- 
quent but  registered  title.  These  acts  also  extend  to  slaves ;  and  that  even 
in  colonies  in  which  slaves  are  personal  estate ;  so  that  in  truth  a  geperal 
registry  on  the  principles  here  proposed,  would  do  little  more  than  provide 
a  clearer  specification  of  the  registered  property,  and  eatend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  personal  freedom  which  the  colonial  laws' have  given  to  property  2 
and  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  excluding  frauds  by  publicity  of  title, 

A  register  act  of  this  kind,  it  is  true,  explodes  that  more  than  barbarous 
maxim,  that  unprecedented  despotism,  born  of  the  African  slave  tiade  and 
colonial  legislation,  which  presumes  a  roan's  slavery  firom  the  colour  of  his 
skin ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  new  and  very  convenient  species  of 
evidence  to  the  true  master,  for  tlie  proof  not  only  of  the  servile  condition,^ 
hut  of  his  own  property  in  the  slave. 

If  through  perverseness  or  negligence,  he  will  not  provide  that  evidenci^ 
in  tho  sim^e  and  easy  way  prescribed  to  him  by  tlie  law,  it  is  just,  and  it  1% 
necessaiy,  that  be  should  be  debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  an  owner. 
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it  is  imposiible  to  be  more  tender  of  those  rigbtSi  without  leafing  in  ex-* 
treme  jeopardy  the  ^r  more  valuable  rights  of  free  oieD,  who  liave  conH 
mitted  do  defa^ult  at  all. 

The  enfranchisement  of  unregistered  slaves,  considered  as  a  loss  to  the 
contumacious  or  negligent  owner,  can  require  no  further  defence.  But  an 
objection  has  been  started  to  this  course  on  the  ground  of  local  policy.  It 
has  been  pretended  that  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  by  tha  operation  of  a 
register  act,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  colonies,  by 
increasing  too  much  the  numbers  of  the  free  coloured  class,  iu  proportion  to 
tiie  whites. 

Among  the  decisive  answers  which  may  be  given  to  this  objection,  that 
which  a  well  informed  advocate  of  the  poor  Africans  would  be  most  desirous 
to  give,  and  which  might  well  be  singly  relied  upon,  is  that  the  political 
principle  assumed  is  radically  vicious  and  absurd.  Though  a  simultaneous 
enfranchisement  of  the  whole,  or  any  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  in  any 
coh>ny,  might  certainly  be  attended  with  much  public  inconvenience  and 
danger,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  free  coloured  people,  in  their  propor- 
-  tion  to  the  whites  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  slaves  on  the  other,  is  so  far 
from  being  adverse  to  the  public  peace  and  security^  that  it  is  in  truth  the 
best  and  only  certain  way  to  maintain  them. 

There  is  no  point  in  which  the  self-interested  and  prejudiced  feelings  of 
the  white  colonists  are  more  demonstrably  at  war  with  common  sense  and 
experience  than  in  their  violent  adherence  to  the  opposite  opinion.  The 
history  of  the  Spanish  colonies  alone  migbt  serve  to  convince  any  thinking 
man  that  the  larger  proportion  there  is  of  that  middle  class,  the  safer  an 
island  is  from  internal  convulsions  and  foreign  conquest ;  as  well  as  the 
more  valuable  to  the  manufacturing  country  from  which  it  derives  its  sup* 
plies. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  negro  slavery  is  to  be  eternal,  that  (hose 
who  legislate  for  the  British  West  Indies  should  soon  come  to  a  right  con-> 
elusion  on  this  important  point;  to  which  end  no  more  is  wanting  than 
that  they  should  not  take  their  opinions  fi*um  the  foolish  prejudices  and 
noisy  clamors  of  a  small  self-interested  colonial  minority,  but  from  the 
clear  voicp  of  reason  and  experience.  If  manumissions  are  to  be  still  dis* 
couraged  and  restrained  by  the  colonial  codes,  slavery  can  end  only  by  terri* 
ble  revolutions,  or  by  dangerous  experiments  at  best ;  for  the  only  tried, 
safe,  and  convenient  way  to  get  rid  of  that  odious  institution,  is  progres* 
sively  to  increase  the  middle  class  by  individual  enfranchisement,  according 
to  the  examples,  before  adverted  to,  of  other  nations  and  times. 

But  as  it  is  not  convenient  here  to  expose  in  an  adequate  manner,  the 
^Ise  and  preposterous  policy  of  keeping  down  the  free  colored  population, 
it  may  be  right  to  repel  the  objection  last  stated,  by  another  answer,  which 
tests  on  no  controverted  ground.  The  shortest  reply  to  it  is  tiiis :  The 
subject  of  pretended  inconvenience  would.not  iu  fact  arise.  The  number  of 
negroes  enfranchised  by  a  register  act,  would  be  as  small  in  proportion  to 
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the  iRhole  black  pqmlation,  as  the  number  of  ships  oondenmed  here  for 
want  of  a  register,  is  to  our  whole  commercial  marine. 

Masters  will  not  be  such  enemies  to  their  own  property  as  to  refuse  or 
om>t  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  a  register  act  when  they  see  that  it 
is  become  an  operative  law,  and  know  what  will  be  the  legal  effects  of  their 
defiiult 

Here  also  experience  has  confirmed  the  suggestions  of  reason.  In  Trini- 
dad an  opposition  the  most  general,  strenuous,  and  violent  was  made  to  the 
execution  of  the  Order  in  Council,  from  the  moment  of  its  promulgation* 
The  opposition  was  countenanced  even  by  persons  in  authority  there ;  and 
many  of  the  largest  proprietors,  if  not  a  great  miyority  of  their  bodji 
pledged  themselves  by  public  declarations  and  mutual  agreements,  that  th^ 
would  never  make  the  prescribed  returns  of  their  slaves  for  the  purpose  of 
legistmtion.  Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  hopeless  than  a  general 
compliance;  yet  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  first  limited  by  public 
DOtiScation,  a  very^reat  majority  had  sent  in  their  returns  to  the  registry. 

It  was  thought  necessary  by  the  local  government  to  enlarge  that  time,  on 
account  of  impediments  and  causes  of  delay  not  foreseen  by  the  framera  of 
the  law ;  and  before  the  extended  period  had  elapsed,  all  the  defaulters 
complied.  It  is  not  known  at  least  that  any  one  owner  of  slaves  ultimately 
stood  out ;  though  a  few  returns  c^me  so  late  that  it  was  supposed  they 
could  not  be  registered  consistently  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  law, 
unless  under  a  special  power  given  to  the  governor  in  cases  of  involuntary 
defiuilt. 

If,  however,  there  were  any  probability  that  a  large  number  of  negroes 
might  become  entitled  to  freedom  for  non-registration,  and  if  that  were  a 
real  political  evil,  it  is  still  absolutely  necessary  to  the  general  principle  of  a 
register  act,  and  to  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  that  they 
should  be  enfranchised.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  presume  them  to  have 
been  imlawfully  enslaved,  and  yet  not  to  set  them  free ;  and  it  would  open 
a  door  for  iraudulent  expedients  by  which  the  abolitiou  and  register  acts 
might  both  be  eluded.  Above  all,  it  would  tend  to  diminish  very  much  the 
8etf«xecuting  energy  of  the  law. 

The  cases  of  default,  by  tenants  for  life,  by  mortgagors  in  possession,  and 
other  masters,  having  a  limited  or  qualified  interest,  are  capable  of  another 
remedy,  and  the  remedy  ought  to  be  such  as  will  not  prejudice  the  rights  of 
persons  not  in  possession,  or  incapable  of  making  the  return.  The  general 
nature  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  Trinidad  Order  for  cases  of  those 
descriptions,  has  been  already  indicated.  In  thern,  enfranchisement  is  no 
immediate  consequence  of  the  default ;  yet  it  must  ultimately  be  made 
such,  if  the  de&ult  be  not  retrieved,  within  a  reasonable  time,  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  interested  in  remainder  or  reversion  ;  for  otherwise  frauds 
might  easily  be  committed,  subversive  of  the  general  object.  These  special 
cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  rather  of  delicate  and  difiBcult  treatment ; 
since  a  period  must  be  allowed  within  which  the  condition  of  the  unregis- 
tered negro  is  equivocal*    He  cannot  be  immediately  set  free  \  ibr  that 
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wouM  be  to  prejudice  the  party  having  an  iaterest  dUtinct  from  the  estaCa 
of  the  defaulter :  but  neither  ought  he  to  be  Uft  iu  the  possession  of  the 
latter ;  who,  havini;  lost  the  rights  and  interests,  could  not  safely  be  trusted 
l^ith  the  powers  of  a  master ;  and  vrho,  before  the  hUve  <  ould  be  claimed 
by  the  paity  next  entitled,  or  enfranchised  by  his  del'auity.mighlrtii2ova 
him,  perhaps,  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  law. 

"  The  only  expedient  that  could  be  found  by  tlie  framers  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  for  Trinldad>  was  to  confide  parsons  in  this  doubtful  state  to  tha 
special  protection  and  keeping  of  tiie  local  government. 

In  this  respect  the  provi^ons  of  that  law  may  admit,  perhaps^  of  im- 
l^rovement;  or,  perhaps,  the  best  course  that  can  be  dcvived,  may  be 
liable  to  equal  objection.  Few  subjects  of  legislation  are  bo  tracts 
able  that  a  good  general  object  can  be  attained  without  some  partial  incoi)<* 
vcnienccs ;  and  huw  much  less  likely  is  this  to  be  the  ca«e  with  the  unnatural 
and  corrupting  institution  of  slavery.  Laws  which  are  designed  to  regulate, 
or  even  to  reform  it,  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  many  dii&cultieSj^ 
^hile  they  permit  the  state  in  any  degree  to  remain.  In  all  such  caseawe 
must  be  content  with  expedients  ^bich  contain  tlie  largest  promise  of 
practical  good,  with  th«  least  admixture  of  unavoidable  inconvenience  s(iid 
defect. 


The  only  objection  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that  which  will  de- 
mand the  most  attention ;  because,  as  it  had  no  relevancy  to  the  cases  of 
Trinidad,  St.  Lucie,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  it  has  not  yet  been  practically 
ever-ruled  by  his  Majesty's  Government;  and  because  also  it  affects  to  stand 
upon  ground  of  great  general  importance — the  constitutioiial  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parlisonent  over  the  British  colonies. 

Errors  which  are  very  gross  and  palpable,  may  nevertheless  deserve  a 
careful  refutation,  when  they  take  post  upon  sacred  principles ;  and  ar^ 
likely,  if  admitted,  to  draw  after  them  very  mischievous  results. 

The  objection  in  substance  is,  tliat,  admitting  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  establishing  In  all  our  colonies,  a  registry  ul  slaves,  such  as  has  been  es^ 
tablished  in  Trinidad,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament;  because 
it  ib  matter  of  regulation  wUhin  the  colonies,  which  constitutionally  belongs 
to  tiie  colonial  legislatures  alone. 

There  are  some  champions  of  the  colonies,  however,  who  think  it  prudent 
to  take  narrower  ground,  and  soften  this  objection  into  matter  of  prudential, 
ratlier  than  constitutional  principle.  They  hold,  that  whether  Parliament 
has  the  right  of  internal  legislation  or  not,  the  exercise  of  it  in  this  case 
would  not  be  expedient*  The  same  persons,  also,  affect  to  talk  of  the  im- 
prudence of  stirring  nice  constitutional  questions;  and  hint,  by  allusions  ta 
I  he  case  of  the  American  lie  volution,  that  there  is  no  bniall  danger  of  re- 
sistance. 

Ihe  first  remark  on  these  objections  is,  that  if  the  views  of  their  authors 
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«re  correct.  Parliament  should  not  only  stop,  but  turn  back ;  ibr  it  cannot 
be  forgotten,  that  the  same  objections  were  raised  and  the  same  apprefaen- 
sioQS  excited,  to  avert  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  That  excellent  and 
most  popular  measure  was  represent^  by  the  same  persons  as  an  invasiea 
of  tbe  constitutional  rights  of  the  ooiwiies;  and  a  wrong  to'whichthej 
would  never  submit.  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  general  Ab^litioa  Act 
had  passed,  the  assemblies  prudently  shifted  their  ground,  affecting  to  con- 
si<ier  the  act  rather  as  a  prelude  to  some  intended  attack  on  their  legislative 
rights,  than  an  actual  invasion  of  them.  It  was  felt  that  though  the  slave 
trade  was  lost  in  theory,  it  would  be  saved  in  practice,  if  Parliament  could 
be  deterred  from  giving  efiect  to  its  own  prohibitions  as  to  maritime  trade; 
by  auxiliary  regulations  on  shore. 

But  without  prejudice  from  the  motives  of  the  objectors,  let  us  fairly  ex* 
amine  the  merits  of  the  objection  itself;  first,  in  a  constitutional  view:  and 
secondly,  as  it  affects lo  raise  a  question  of  political  prudence. 

An  exclusive  right  of  internal  legislation  in  the  assemblies,  would  amoimt 
t(i  that  ))olitical  solecism,  imperium  in  imperio :  as  was  clearly  shown  in  many 
arguments  still  extant,  which  our  quarrel  with  the  North»American  coloniee 
produced.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  zealous  champions  of  those  colonies  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  right  would  be  a  virtual  independence;  and  they,  tha«^ 
^re,  disclaimed  any  pretension  to  it,  until  independence  itself  was  assorted. 
.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  colonies  to  impose  taxes  on  themselves,  stood 
on  Very  difierent  principles,  and  was  well  maintained  by  argument,  as  well 
as  by  arms.  But  most  of  those  who  strenuously  asserted  the  latter,  were- 
careful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former ;  and  admitted  that  internal  legis- 
lation by  Parliament,  except  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  could  not 
be  rationally  questioned.  Among  those  was  the  illustrious  Chatham,  that 
determined  enemy  to  the  American  war. 

A  alight  degree  of  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  the  extravagant  cons«« 
quences  that  would  flow  flrom  a  contrary  doctrine. 

The  power  of  giving  laws,  is  not  merely  essential  to  sovereignty,  but  is 
sovereignty  itself.  The  lawgiver  is  in  eflect  the  sovereign.  Nor  is  there 
any  sound  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  a  general  legislative  authority, 
^nd  the  exclusive  possession  of  that  which  the  colonial  advocates  call  iu- 
tcroal  legislation.  They  who  can  alone  prescribe  the  le9  ioci^  are  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  place.  The  Berlin  Decree  was  the  law  of  France,  though  it 
related  to  maritime  commerce,  and  was  opposed  at  sea  by  the  irresiiittble 
navy  of  England.  To  allow  this  claim,  would  be  to  place  the  sugar  islands 
in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  Hanover ;  but  with  this,  to  us  moht  unjust  and 
degradiug  difference,  that  we  are  bound  to  sustain  and  protect,  though  not 
dlowed  to  govern,  them. 

Are  we  told  that  we  may  regulate  their  navigation  and  trade  ?  By  what 
right ;  and  by  what  means  ?  If  their  colonial  constitutions  have  given  to 
their  assemblies  the  sole  power  of  framing  laws  for  their  respective  islandf, 
let  the  exceptions  be  shown  of  their  ports,  their  dock-yards,  or  their  trade. 
Let  it  be  shown  also,  how  our  navigation  or  trade  acts  are  or  can  be  enforced, 
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Without  numerous  ofi^al  establishments^  and  auxiliary  regulatioaSy  pro- 
nided  hy  the  same  authority,  which  are  to  operate  on  shore. 

Is  it  replied,  that  the  exception  extends  to  such  local  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  those  laws?  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  prac- 
tical question.  A  registry  of  slaves  is  a  regulation,  and  a  necessary  regu* 
lation,  to  effectuate  the  Abolition  Act,  which  is  a  law  of  navigation  aod 
trade. 

The  claim  being  liable  to  such  answers  in  point  of  principle,  how  stands 
it  as^to  precedent?  If  the  parliamentary  authority  in  question  may  fairly 
restt  like  every  other  constitutional  rule,  upon  ancient,  continued,  and  un- 
qvestioned  practice,  the  case  is  not  less  clear  on  this  ground,  than  on  the 
principles  of  reason  and  justice. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  our  colonies,  Parliament  has  not  ceased  to 
•Mrcise  a  general  jurisdiction  over  them  ;  and  this  without  opposition  or 
complaint.  UntilHhe  practice  was  extended  to  the  invidious  and  dangerous 
purpose  of  direct  taxation,  no  objection  was  ever  made,  or  none  so  audible 
m  to  have  reached  the  ear  of  historians.  Many  instances  of  the  practice 
aught  be  pointed  out  which  were  even  solicited  by  the  colonies  themselves. 

To  enumerate  the  various  acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  at 
dtferent  periods,  legislating  for  his  Xlajesty's  colonies  in  America  and  the 
W.  Indies,  for  purposes  both  external  and  internal,  would  be  a  very  tedious 
'««rk ;  but  the  reader  may  be  requested  to  open  the  vohunes  of  our  statutes, 
Itom  the  Restoration  downwards,  to  examine  their  indexes  under  the  titles 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  and  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  single  book  in  which  pre- 
Mdents  of  the  practice  in  question  do  not  occur.  Yet  numerous  are  the 
inttauces  in  which  acts  expressly  extending  to  the  colonies,  are  not  to  be 
found  by  such  a  summary  mode  of  research.  It  has  been  common  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  an  act  to  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in 
America,  by  a  clause,  which,  not  being  noticed  in  the  title  of  the  act,  has 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  editors  of  the  Statutes  at  Large. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  these  acts  were  chiefly  made  to  regulate  the 
flfttemal  trade  and  navigation  of  the  colonies.  Such  have  certainly  been  the 
purposes  which  have  most  commonly  invited  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  question.  Parliament,  erroneously  and  most  unfortunately  }  bought, 
that  matters  of  interior  jurisprudence,  and  police,  in  general,  might  be  safely 
left  to  local  and  subordinate  legislatures. 

If  such  ill-judged  abstinence  had  been  invariable,  and  had  now  become 
an  obligatory  rule ;  if  the  right  of  the  supreme  legislature  could  be  lost  by 
disuse;  still  it  would  not  avail  the  objector  in  the  case  before  us  ;  because, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  exterior  commercial  restrictions  at  least,  Par- 
liament has  always  copiously  exercised  its  right  of  legislation,  as  well  within 
the  colonies  as  without;  and  such  is  the  object  of  the  registry  in  question. 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  many  instances  of  statutes  which  have 
altered  or  introduced  rules  of  law  witliin  the  colonies,  in  matters  not  at  all 
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•r  A  tnaritioie  nature,  and  where  there  was  no  purpose  of  either  reatfuning 
or  regiiilating  trade.' 

It  would,  to  be  sure,  be  a  strange  boundary  line  o(  conatitutiofial  leg$»* 
lation  by  the  supreme  power,  that  should  divide  its  lawful  from  its  unlaw* 
fill  exercise,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  our  objector  must  contend 
Ibr  this,  and  more.  As  the  Abolition  Act  is  of  a  commercial  nature,  he 
inust  also  deny  the  fitness  or  necessity  of  a  registry  to  give  ciFect  to  that  law^ 
and  must  maintain  that  the  power  of  Parliament  is  circumscribed  not  only 
by  the  nature  of  the  object,  but  by  the  suitableness  or  necessity  of  the 
means. 

Subordinate  authority,  though  of  a  legislative  nature,  may  be  so  limited  3 
aa  in  the  case  of  corporation  bye-laws ;  but  who  is  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  th< 
Parliament,  whether  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  f  Are  the  courts 
of  law  in  the  colonies  to  adjudge  that  a  British  statute  is  not  binding  in  re- 
spect of  its  subject,  or  its  practical  means,  when  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com* 
sons,  ha^e  heM  the  reverse  ?  Or,  supposing  an  appeal,  is  the  King  in  his 
Privy  Council  to  reverse  that  nile,  which,  as  one  of  the  co-estates  la 
Parliament,  he  has  concurred  in  ordaining  ? 

These  difficulties  were  softened,  if  not  solved,  in  the  case  of  taxation,  by  a 
distinction  drawn  from  the  anomalous  nature  of  a  tax  act,  A^d  from  the  first 
principles  of  our  free  constitution.  **  Taxation*^  (argued  Lord  Chatham)  **  is 
no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power.*  Taxes  are  a  voluntaiy  gift 
and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  legislation,  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  are  alike  concerned ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown, 
to  a  tax,  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and 
grsnt  is  of  the  Commons  alone.^ 

•  If  this  be  not  quite  satisfactory,  how  much  less  so  the  distinction  between 
an  act  of  Parliament  which  compels  the  registering  of  a  ship  built  in  the 
colonies,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  which  compels  the  registering  of  a  negro 
bom  there ;  between  the  declaring  that  Africans  shall  not  be  bought  (jt 
held  in  slavery  within  a  West-India  island,  and  providing  a  mean  tb^e  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  f 

Some  of  the  many  precedents  which  never  were  the  subjects  of  complaint; 
approach  closely  to  the  specific  purpose  of  a  registry  of  slaves.  In  point  of 
analogy  they  cannot  well  be  closer. 

*  Sooh  19  the  tUtttte  5tb  Qm.  II.  c»p.  7.  Iwforc  referred  to,  whicli,  betides  tlie  subjecting  land*, 
ttid  tnMments,  and  slaves  to  be  sold  by  executioiu,  and  laakiag  them  asMts  for  the  Mtiaftution  of 
simple  contract  debts,  obliges  tlie  colonial  courtn  lo  receive  evidence  of  debts  not  admistibU  by  tlie 
]aw»  of  Oii»  country.  No  law  is  of  mote  frequent  u%e  in  the  W.  In^es;  yet  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  th« 
ehanpioD  of  the  assemblies,  vlicn  he  obtaiued,  in  1797,  a  repeal  off  particular  clause  of  thu  act, 
did  not  complain  of,  but  by  plain  implicalion  admitted,  the  authority  of  die  rest. 

8«ch  also  are  the  statutes,  Sd  Geo.  II.  cap.  0.,  witich  extended  lo  the  coloniet,  the  provision  for 
provioK  wills  attested  by  Interc^fd  wiCne^^es;  14  Geo.  II.  c:ip.  37m  prohibiting  stock  subscriptions, 
transfers.  &c.  tliere;  the  19th  Geo.  III.  cap.  SO.,  which  provides  for  the  case  of  persons  standing 
mnie  itpoo  amtsomcnt  iu  the  criminal  courts  of  the  colonies;  the  L^llt  Oeo.  III.  cap.  H.,  which 
•naWes  alleaa  to  lead  money  on  real  f  states  there,  and  regulates  the  mode  of  enforciof  their  norb- 
gages  in  the  colonial  courts;  the  14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  79.,  which  give«  validity  to  mortgages  of  es- 
tates there,  tliuugh  made  in  England,  at  more  than  our  legal  interest,  and  which  expressly  dirKIs 
lh«  regigtratUm  of  sucli  noitgages  within  th?  colonies ;  with  other  act*  that  might  l»  oddeU. 
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A  nival  oAear,  for  instance,  has  been  constituted  in  every  island,  to  as* 
sist  and  check  the  governors  and  colonial  custom-houses  in  executing  tha 
laws  of  navigation  and  trade'  The  whole  system  almost,  of  fiscal  poHe^ 
as  administered  in  port  or  on  shore  by  officers  of  the  customs  in  England, 
has  been  extended  to  the  colonlls  by  stat.  7  and  8.  Will*  III.  cap.  29,  u  6., 
and  other  more  modern  statutes.  Stronger  still,  special  jurisdictions  have 
been  constituted  there,  unknown  to  English  law,  and  subversive  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  in  all  cases  of  seizures  under  these  statutes.  To  Burflaonnt  thos6 
difficulties  in  their  ei^ecution,  which  restrictions  offensive  to  popular  feelings,. 
and  adverse  to  local  interests,  could  not  fail  to  meet,  means  of  that  ex* 
traordinary  kind  have  been  devised  and  followed  up  ftom  the  8th  year  of 
Will.  III.,  to  the  present  period.  The  Abolition  Acts  46  Geo.  III.  cap,  59,  s^ 
17,  and  47  Geo.  Ill*  cap.  8^,  s.  10,  pursued  in  thb  respect,  but  did  not  «x« 
ceed,  the  strong  precautions  of  very  numerous  former  statutes^  many  of 
them  passed  in  the  present  reign,  and  subsequent  to  the  American  war. 

Why  the  establishment  of  vice-admiralty  revenue  courts  should  be  tadtly 
acquiesced  ip,  and  the  inoffensive  measure  of  a  registry,  when  directed  to 
the  same  end,  objected  to,  cannot  be  easily  explained ;  except  on  the  tnic 
hypothesis,  that  the  end  is  extremely  disliked,  and  tba  registry  known  to  ba 
the  only  effectual  mean. 

Since  principle  and  practice,  both  thus  clearly  support  the  legislative  au- 
thority in  questipD,  what  ot>jection  to  it,  on  legal  or  constitutional  ground^ 
can  remain  to  be  answered  ? 

We  are  aware  but  of  one ;  and  that  is  an  objection  resting  upon  a  mia^ 
take  as  to  historical  fact,  which  a  reference  to  the  statute-book  will  renuyre; 

Some  persons,  when  told  that  such  a  doubt  baa  been  raised)  bate  inclined 
for  a  moment  to  adopt  it,  from  an  imperfect  recollaetion  of  the  grounds  of 
the  American  quarrel,  and  of  tlie  concessions  that  were  fruitlessly  made  on 
the  part  of  Gr.  Britain.  ^  Did  we  not/  such  persons  have  asked, "  assert  a 
general  legislative  authority  over  the  colonies,  and  dkl  we  notaflerwards  ex.* 
pressly  renounce  it?" 

To  answer  that  question  satisfactorily,  and  to  put  all  dotrbts  on  this  score 
for  ever  at  rest,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  all  that  Parliament  has  ever  done, 
or  declared  in  the  abstract,  on  this  constitutional  question. 

The  assemblies  having  taken  upon  thepi,  prior  to  the  rth  and  8th  Will.  Ill:, 
cap.  a2.,  to  pass  certain  acts  militating  against  the  provisions  of  our  navi- 
gation  and  trade  laws,  it  was  by  the  9th  section  of  that  statute  enacted  and  do* 
clared,  that "  all  laws,  bye-laws,  usages  or  customs,  in  any  of  the  plantations, 
against  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act  of  Parliament  made,  or  to  be 
hereafter  made,  so  fa^as  such  acts  shall  relate  to  and  mention  the  said 
plantations,  are  illegal,  null  and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever." 

Thus  the  law  stood,  in  point  of  express  general  rule,  and  thus  it  was  in- 
vaaably  held  and  acted  upon,  till  the  Stamp  Act,  and  other  tax-bills,  had 

»  15  C«r.  II.  c«^.  r.  t.  S.  7  and  8  Will,  III.  cap.  22.  ».  5. 
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g|«eci  ftsa  lo  the  disfiiite  with  the  N.  American  colonies.  The  oonjtnvrersj 
then  turned,  as  has  been  already  observed,  not  on  the  general  right  of  pftr^ 
Ikiinentarv  legi^Ution,  but  on  that  onnipo&ing  taxes;  and  so  the  act  next 
mentiODcJ  in  its  preamble  recites.  But  Parliaoient,  thinking  it  best  ta 
maintain  the  particular  as  a.branch  of  the  pneral  right,  passed  as  a  pledge 
of  its  firmness  the  general  Declaratory  Act  <(i  Geo.  III.  cap.  IS),  asserting 
tbat  **  the  King's  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  ttie 
Lards  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  of  Or.  Britain  in  Parliament 
aaaambiedy  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authoriij 
U»  make  Jaws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  vaUdity  to  bind  the  colonies 
and  people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  Crown  ofGr.  Britain,  in  all  casei 

In  consequence  of  the  events  of  war,  between  the  passing  of  this  act,  anil 
the  year  1778,  it  was  thought  necessary,  for  tiie  sake  of  conciliation,  to  re- 
cede from,  or  at  least  partially  to  qualify,  this  assertion  of  legislative  ati* 
thoricy.  The  Act  aS  Gee.  HI.  cap.  12.,  was  therefore  passed ;  which,  with- 
out repealing  the  Declaratory  Act,  enacts  or  promises,  <<  that,  a<ler  the 
passing  of  this  act,  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Gr.  Britain  will  not  impose 
any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever,  payable  in  any  of  his  Maj^sty^s 
colonies,  provuices,  and  plantations  in  N.  America  or  the  West  Indies ; 
except  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  Unpose  for  the  regulation 
of  £ommeroe :  the  net  produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied 
tQ  and  for  the  use  of  the  colony,  prbvince,  or  plantation,  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  lespectivdy  levied,  in  such  manner  as  other  duties  collected  by  the 
tuOuwtCy  of  the  respective  general  courts,  or  general  assemblies  of  such 
ookwesi  provinces,  or  plaotatioiis,  are  ordinarily  paid  and  applied.**  This 
A£t  alao^  in  its  preamble,  recites  the  right  of  taxation  by  Parliament  as  the 
only  sulyect  in  dispute. 

Unfortunately,  this  concession  was  incfiipctual ;  nqt,  however,  because  it 
WIS  too  sparing,  but  because  it  came  too  late  to  have  the  desired  effect.  In 
Aacrtca  the  republican  party  and  the  friends  of  French  conneotion  had  pre- 
vailed ;  and  if  Parliament  had  in  that  act  renounced  the  right  of  makings 
lawi  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatever,  that  virtual  abdication  of 
sovereignty  over  them  would  not  have  averted  their  express  and  open  iude* 
pendeRce* 

After  the  statement  of  these  facts  from  the  statute  book,  it  may  b« 
\hought,  perluLps,  that  all  our  former  reasoning  was  superfluous.  The  right 
in  question,  far  from  having  been  shaken  by  ajoty  parliamentary  concession, 
as  some  persons  have  erroneously  supposed,  has  been  perseveringly  assert- 
ed and  maintained  by  Pariiament,  even  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
diificnlty,  by  its  express  and  repeated  declarations,  as  well  as  by  its  uniform 
practice. 


Thepolilical  pnidenee  of  now  adopting  the  piopo^  measure  by  Act 
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«f  parliament,  is  the  only  remaining  point  which  we  proposed  to  coQ" 

aider. 

It  having  heen  shown  that  a  registry  of  slaves  is  the  necessary  mean  of 
giving  effect  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  ought  Parliament  immedi^ 
ately  to  exercise  that  right  which  it  clearly  possesses,  by  establishing  such  a 
registry  in  all  our  colonies  ?  -s 

Since  the  measure  is  proper  in  itself,  the  only  question  can  be,  by  what 
authority  it  ought  to  be  effected.    And  as  the  King  has  no  authority  to 
enact  laws  for  colonies  in  which  representative  legislative  assemblies  exist. 
Parliament  must  either  do  the  work  itself,  or  leave  it  to  the  colonial  assem-  • 
blies. 

To  the  latter  course,  there  are  many  decisive  objections;  and  among  them 
the  disposition  which  has  been  shewn  to  prevail  in  those  petty  bodies,  and 
with  the  planters  who  elect  them.  The  work,  if  left  to  them,  certainly  will 
not  be  done.  The  Crown  may  recommend ;  but  we  have  seen  that  its  re« 
commendations  are  fruitless.  Parliament  may  express  its  wishes  by  ad* 
dresses,  or  in  any  other  way  short  of  actual  enactment ;  and  that  wish  will, 
as  before,  be  treated  with  contempt. 

Should  the  fear  of  the  mother  country  taking  the  work  into  her  own 
hands,  now  produce  a  less  openly  contumacious  spirit  than  before,  the  fruit 
would  be  no  better  than  ostensible  and  impotent  laws.  Registries  would 
be  established  perhaps ;  but  on  such  a  defective  plan,  and  with  such  inade* 
qnate  legal  sanctions,  that  the  desired  effect  would  be  lost,  and  the  system 
itself  would  be  brought  into  discredit ;  nay,  would  be  made  perhaps  a  cover 
lor  those  very  frauds  which  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  Besides,  the  au- 
thority that  makes  the  law  can  repeal  it  If  a  registry  were  established  by 
actof  assembly,  the  colonists  might  naturally  therefore  expect  from  their 
own  representatives,  some  future  suspensions  or  relaxations  of  its  rules ;  and 
we  have  shown  how  essential  it  is  that  a  law  to  preclude  the  illicit  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  sure  and  perpetual  force. 

The  assemblies,  in  the  next  place,  are  not  only  averse  to  the  work,  but 
unequal  to  it. 

If,  after  the  remarks  that  have  been  here  offered,  a  favorable  disposition 
could  be  supposed  in  those^  their  constituents,  and  the  white  colonista  in 
general,  would  uot  suffer  them  to  act  upon  it.  They  are  not  independent 
enough  of  the  voice  of  the  little  societies  for  which  they  respectively  legis- 
late, to  adopt,  with  safety  to  their  seats,  or  even  without  danger  to  their 
persons  perhaps,  a  highly  unpopular  law. 

Another  cause  of  their  impotence  is  still  clearer,  and  might  be  singly  de- 
cisive. The  separate  colonial  legislatures  want  that  comprehensive  juris- 
diction, which  is  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  proposed  registry,  as  a 
general  system.  ,  " 

Each  of  those  bodies  can  make  law»  for  the  colony  only  over  which  it 
presides :  an  act  of  Grenada  has  no  force  in  Montserrat,  nor  an  act  of  St. 
Kut's  in  Jamaica.    We  have  now  thirteen  different  colonies  in  the  West 
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tahdto,  UtdiiJiAg  lift  Bermtid*^  which  hftYt  tfidr  ie|tetttt»  Mfilttentttiv^ 
iitssembliesmndoouDcilSy  fonnio^  with  the  g^emor,  their  interior  legial*- 
tores ;  and  in  each  of  these  colonies^  the  acti  of  the  othar  twehre  are  ta 
fanpotent  as  the  laws  of  Fhmce. 

How  inoMipatilble  would  this  he  Mth  the  perfiictioQ  of  the  plan  ic  qtlei^ 
lieo,even  ttt  a  single  colony,  much  inoi'e  With  its  tinifbmity  in  all ! 

The  i^ifllftture  of  Nevis,  for  instance^  iiaving  do  power  to  ordain  thAt  ^tk 
slaves  in  tlie  neighbouring  islands  of  St.  Kitts^  Montserrat^  or  Antigne,  shflfl 
be  registered  according  to  tules  Adopted  by  itself^  could  take  no  security  that 
stives  should  not  be  fraudulently  put  on  the  registers  of  those  islands,  to  hte 
tniDsftfrred  by  exportation  to  its  own.  Nor  could  it,  on  dM  other  handy  d»* 
tiare,  that  negroes^  clear<iid  out  as  slaves  from  either  of  those  islands,  shall 
not  be  imported  into  Nevis.  British  statutes,  as  well  as  royal  iojitruetioiis^ 
must  be  i«|iQatnd|  before  preeantions  like  that  could  be  taken,  by  one  colony 
disposed  to  adopt  the  registering  system,  against  its  fhindulent  evasion 
through  importations  from  other  British  drlonies;  if  they  should  choose  to 
reject  it»  or  to  adopt  it  in  an  insecure  or  evasive  mode. 

Still  less  could  the  remedki  be  extended  into  another  jurisdiction.  A  St. 
Vhicent*8  register  act  could  not  appoint  that  an  oficnce  Against  itself  might 
be  punished  in  the  courts  of  Grenada^  if  the  offender  were  found  in  that 
Island;  or  that  a  negro  enfranchised  in  consequence  of  nomregistratkm  in 
8t  Vincents,,  should  be  free  if  carried  to  Dominica. 

In  these  and  otlier  views,  there  would  be  a  natural  repugnance  in  every 
island  to  take  the  lead  in  the  measure  proposed;  lest  the  rest  should  not 
foHow  the  example^  or  not  with  equal  effect.  For^  in  tha^  case^  the  good 
con5eqtjences  to  the  reforming  colony  would  be  greatly  impaired,  while  the 
tncottvenienoea  would  be  seriously  felt.  Islands  that  continued  to  act  on  the 
oU  ^stem,  would  have  very  unfair  advantages  over  those  which  had  ex- 
changed it  fur  the  new. 

Let  it  he  supposed  even  that  all  the  British  colonies  were  Asposed  to 
twister  their  slaveSy  and  to  do  it  stmuhaneously ;' still  these  diflficultiea 
would  be  felt;  for  what  pledge  could  they  give  to  each  other  thatsiich  una^ 
nimity  of  intention  erJsted,  and  wouM  produce  a  practical  uniformity  in 
their  respective  laws  7  WhMcongresS  could  form  a  treaty  between  tliem 
iir  that  puqiosef    What  power  could  guarantee  its  execution^ 

Nor  would  tlie  difficulty  end  here.  If  a  perfect  uniformity  of  laws  cou)d 
be  assured  to  them,  and  actually  obtained;  if  the  order  in  council  for  Trini-^ 
lad  were  enacted  iotidem  verbis  in  every  British  colony ;  still  a  mutuality  of 
rights  and  remedies  imder  their  respective  register  acts,  and  a  co-operation 
•f  timr  oourtii  to  enforce  them,  could  not  be  derived  from  the  acts  of  their 
sspaiaie  and  mutuaUy  independent  legislatures.  The  correspondence  of 
their  respective  laws  would  not  obviate  the  practical  objections  before  stated, 
so  as  m  make  an  oUbnoe  against  the  register  act  of  one  island  punishable 
by  the  courts  of  another. 

Bkiidcis^  to  make  the  ^^ttem  effectual  and  compete,  <0kxtc€%  mustiie  eon^ 
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•fttituted)  remedies  giveQ,  ^d  ettabKshmeiits  fbnaedy  bejood  the  local  liifeits 
of  all  those  insular  juhsdkuoDft*  None  of  them,  for  instance^  has  a  right  to 
ideclare  that  uegrpes  shali  n.otJ)e.  carried  .on  the  high  seas  as  slaves,  though 
brought  from  a' British  island,  unless  they  bhali  first  have  been  duly  r^s- 
luofp^  these,  and  cleared  out  on  the  registrar's  certificate ;  or  to  enact,  that, 
if  so  carried  in  a  British  ship,  she  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  at  sea.  Yet  who 
€»Xi  doubj;,  that,  supposing  the  registering  system  unirersal,  t^s  vrould  be  a 
proper  provision  ? 

Again  I  «  general  public  registry  lor  colonial  slaves  to  be  kept  in  a  publie 
.office  in  England,  has  been  shewn  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  plan. 
.Without  it,  British  mortgagees  and  creditors,  or  purchasers,  would  not  be 
perfectly  safe.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Parliament  alone  can  create  and  regu- 
late such,  an  establishment  here.  •  In  the  case  of  Trinidad,  the  want  of  it 
has  been  imperfectly  supplied  by  directions  for  keeping  the  duplicate  regis- 
try in  the  office  of  the  Secretfu-y  of  State ;  but  no  sqch  expedient,  imperfect 
.and  inconvenient  as  it  is,  can  be  formed  by  a  colouial  assembly,  whose 
luandate  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  recognize,  and  is  not  bound  to  obey. 

Auxiliary  regulations,  also,  of  decisive  influence,  which  might  be  easily 
grafted  on  such  an  establishment,  and  which  ought  to  make  part  of  the 
system,  can  be  ordained  by  Parliament  alone. 

,  A  more  efiectual  mean,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  of  securing  obedience  to 
a  register  act,  would  be  to  prohibit  the  lending  money,  by  persons  re«dent 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  security  of  West  India  estate  and  slaves, 
unless  the  latter  shall  appear  by  returns  to  the  English  office  to  have  been 
duly  registered.  To  this  measure  tlie  assemblies  themselves  will  hardly 
object  as  exceeding  the  fair  exercise  of  the  authority  of  Parliament.  « 

Without  any  further  examples,  it  will  be  abundantly  clear  that  the  limited 
local  extent  of  the  colonial  jurisdictions  would  alone  make  the  assemblies 
unfit  instruments  of  the  work  in  question,  were  they  ever  so  willing,  and  in 
other  respects  able,  to  perform  it. 

'  The  legislatures  of  the  Leeward  Islands  have  themselves  admitted  this 
species  of  unfitness,  and  attempted  a  partial  remedy  for  it,  in  a  case  relative 
to  the  same  subject  with  the  present. 

When,  in  the  year  1798,  they  were  called  on  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  their  slaves,  and  affected  to  listen  to  the  call,  they  all|  being  five  in  num* 
bcr,  represented  to  their  common  governor  the  expediency  or  necessity  of 
having,  in  such  a  cuse,  a  uniformity  or  identity  of  laws ;  and  requested, 
that,  for  this  end,  a  general  council  and  assembly  of  all  the  respective 
jbtlands  might  be  convened  at  St.  Christophers,  though  there  had  been  no 
precedent  of  such  a  measure  since  their  separation  into  di^rent  le^itlative 
bodies,  about  a  century  before.  That  extraordinary  general  legislature  was 
-ttccordingly  convened;  and  passed  an  act  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  slaves.  Its  provisions,  indeed,  were  for  the  must  part  illusory ;  but 
this  cannot  impeach  the  principle  of  the  extraordinary  convocation. itself. 
Now,  the  same  principle  evidently  would  have  led  to  the  convokin§  a  colo- 
nial legislature  competent  to  make  laws  for  all  the  British  W.  India  Islands 
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tuAMkxv^y  had  that  been  possible.  But  no  sach  legislatuTe  having  ever 
.vKialed,  aad  the  compteheDBive  poiver  of  Pariitment  alone  being  competent 
$o  bind  them  all,  the  same  reasons  of  convenienee  plainly  call  for  the  exer* 
•ose  of  that  power  in  the  case  before  in. 

The  principle  here  indeed  applies  with  much  greater  force ;  for  in  the^case 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  convenience  alone,  not  necessity;  demanded  the 
legislative  union.  There  was  nothing  m  the  proposed  work  that  required 
tbe  hand  of  a  legislature  competent  to  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
the  colonies  with  each  other,  to  give  powers  of  seizure  alt  sea,  or  to  create 
establishments  for  any  auxiliary  purpose  in  England. 

This  last  argument,  for  the  expediency  of  Parliamentary  interposition* 
would  be  strong  enough  to  support  even  the  constitutional  right,  if,  after 
'what  has  been  already  offered,  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  on  that 
point;  When  a  legal  question  arises  between  two  colonies,  which  can 
be  determined  by  the  Courts  of  neither,  as  in  a  dispute  about  boundaries, 
the  King  in  Council  exercises  an  original  jurisdiction,  though  from  the  con* 
.stitutionand  practice  of  that  Court  very  inconvenient,  merely  because  theve 
is  no  other  resort. ' 

But  if  it  be  a  sound  constitutional  maxim,  that  there  must  always  reside 
somewhere  a  judicial  jurisd^tion,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  legish^ 
tive.  A  want  oi  power,  therefore,  in  the  assemblies,  ifould  serve  to  demoiH 
saate  the  constitutional  power  of  Parliament.  • 

.  Bat  resting  the  right  upon  the  other  and  irrefragable  reasons  that  have 
been  offered,  we  have  here  at  least  a  consideration  of  expediency,  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  repel.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  registry  may  be 
made  mocb  more  effectual  by  the  means  which  have  been  already  indicated,or 
that  wiiformity  and  mutuality  in  our  colonial  institutions  on  this  subject  are 
highly  desirable,  if  not  indispensably  necessary ;  and  these  are  denderaia 
which  Bariiament  only  can  supply. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  add,  as  a  further  consideration,  the  great 
inconveniences  that  would  probably  flow  from  delay ;  and  the  length  of 
time  that  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  possiU^e  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
and  co-operation  of  thirteen  different  colonies.  It  is  at  this  moment,  when 
peace  and  the  revival  of  foreign  slave  trade  make  illirit  importation  far 
■idre  easy  than  before,  that  a  register  act  is  most  urgently  wanted",  in  order 
fo  secure  the  effect,  to  obtain  the  benefits,  and  demonstrate  the  sincerity, 
ef  our  own  reformation. 

J9or  is  it  less  necessary  to  prevent  reasonable  discontent  in  our  newly* 
scqaired  colonies.  The  registries  of  Trinidad,  St.  Lucie,  and  the  Isle  of 
Fraotfs,  will  beoome  fruitless  of  any  good  consequences,  unless  we  either 
sstablish  similar  institutions  in  the  other  British  colonies,  or  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  slaves  from  the  latter  to  either  of  the  former;  a  restriction 
which  would  be  disadvantageous  and  unjust  to  the  islands  where  regiatrtes 
are  established  by  the  Crown.  In  other,  and  important  respects,  the  di;^ 
tinctioQ  would  be  injurious,  as  well  as  invidious,  to  those  new  colonies;  and 
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H  is  aot  tod  much  Co  wy^  Uiaty  unlms  the  lytttm  be  now  ntedsgiaenil^ttNr 
CMen  in  Co«ocii  for  registeriitg  9lsves  io  the  eeded  French  islahde^st 
leesty  ought  to  be  repealed.  For  ^1  these  retaoBSy  tiie  expedtecjT  of  ea 
iminediate  parliamentary  intefpoMtion  is  not  less  appaieiil  than  the 
atllHtioaal  right. 


The  tasfc  we  proposed  to  ourselves  is  now  itiUyr  though  feebly,  aceomii^ 
pushed.  A  general  registry  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies^  baa  bee& 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  guarding  them  from  a. contraband  slave  trade;, 
Io  the  maintenance  of  their  agriculture  by  innoeent  meant ;  and  to  the 
proservaiio*  of  the  inleiiisting  hope  that  tlieir  oppiobrious  slavery  will  be 
heooslbrth  so  mitigated  in  practice,  as  to  prepare  the  means  of  its  Hitare 
evtisOlion.  It  has  been  further  shown,  that  this  measure  is  clearly  vriihiii 
Ibo  coostiliitioBal  aatbority  of  Parliament;  that  it  may  most  conveniendy 
be  taken  hy  that  authority ;  and  that  it  neither  will,  nor  eieetually  can, 
proceed  from  any  other. 

The  question  is  not,  By  whom  shall  the  law  be  pa5ised^  but.  Shall  the 
measure  be  adopted  at  all  T  Will  you  make  it  impossible  that  men  shall  be 
held  in  bondage,  under  the  British  Crown,  contrary  to  law  ?  Or  shaU  man* 
steaiers  be  encouraged  to  pursue  their  feioniotts  and  inhuman  crimes,  by 
the  facility  of  holding  their  victims,  when  bronght  into  our  colonies,  in 
perpetual- and  hereditary  slavery  F 

Surely  it  is  enough,  after  these  observations,  to  appeal  to  principles  oa 
wfiich  all  British  subjects  are  now  happily  agreed  ;  to  the  same  moml  prin- 
ciples upon  which  tliis  country,  to  its  immortal  lienor,,  has  abolished  the 
slave  trade;  and  which  we  have  so  generously  labonred  to  incalcate  oft 
other  nations.  A  registry  of  slaves  is  in  truth  a  plain,  practical  comllary 
from  the  abolition.  In  limiting  the  lawful  sources  of  slavery  to  existing 
titles  and  their  hereditary  fniit»,.  we  virtually  bound  oursdves  to  take  care 
that  tliis  limitation  shall  be  effectual  within  all  the  British  dominiona.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  same  moral  reformation  in  foreign  territories^ 
but  it  would  be  opprobrious  not  to  secure  it  in  our  own..  As  phihuithfO|MSts^ 
we  must  deplore  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  by  other  countries ;  but. 
as  aM>rali8tSy  it  should  cost  us  as  much  deeper  regret,  if  even  a  small  ttttmr 
ber  of  \mfortunate  Africans  were  carried  into  slavery  by  British  aiibjecle 
and  kept  in  bondage  for  life,  within  the  dominions  of  bis  Miyesty,  throfligh 
means  which  we  had  the  power  to  exclude. 

Humani^Tr  also,  would  soon  have  reason  to  regard  the  latter  mischief^ 
with  more  concern  than  the  former.  If  a  general  registry  be  not  speedily 
established,  the  abolition  will  be  fatally  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers,  who  will  carefully  watch  the  effect  of  the  experioMut  we  ha^re 
made,  ^e  edsting  stock  of  slaves  in  our  islands,  instead  of  being  kept 
A^[MUd  increased  by  natural  means,  through  a  melioiated  treatment^ 
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lypwcttTanw  ia  fanuet  habits  on  tlie  pan  af  their  mastars,  be  rapidly 
ffadaoed;  unless  sinaggliiig  on  a  large  scale  should  supply  the  want  of  legal 
iiDpaitations.  In  the  one  case,  our  new  system  will  be  discredited  by  the 
tuia  iofour  cokMiial  agrieulture ;  in  the  other  ease,  by  the  inefficiency  of  our 
laws.  In  either  case,  foreign  goveraments  will  be  deterred  from  following 
4iir  example.  They  will  ascribe  the  failure^  not  to  the  defect  of  our  means, 
but  to  the  impracticability  of  our  object;  and  the  British  Abolition,  instead 
of  deliTeriBg  Africa  from  the  slave  trade,  may  rather  tend  to  make  its 
lavages  eternal. 

Let  the  systen,  then,  that  has  been  wisely  begun  by  his  Miyepty's 
GoTcrament^  be  immedaateiy  followed  up  by  Parliament.  It  is  due  to  half 
a  million  of  human  beings,  whose  bondage  we  are  bound  to  alleviate  r  it  ia 
due  even  to  those  benevolent  masters  who  may  otherwise  possess  the  will, 
without  the  power,  ta  reform  existing  abuses :  it  is  due  to  Africa,  which  has 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  credit -of  the  British  Abolition :  and,  above  aU, 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves ;  to  those  high  principles  of  public  €on4Q^  whieh 
have  exalted  us  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  recommended  us^  aa 
flte  may  humbly  hope,  to  the  protection  and  favor  of  Heavenu 
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XM  this  case  I  am  counsel  for  the  plaintiff^  who  has  deputed  me^ 
trith  the  kind  eoncestion  of  my  much  more  el^ient  coUeagues^  tfx 
tell  you  the  story  of  his  misfortunes^  In  the  course  of  a  long 
friendship  which  has  existed  between  us,  originating  in  mutual 
pursuitSy  and  cemented  by  mutual  attachment,  never  until  this 
instant  did  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  the  claims  which  it 
created,  o(  the  duty  i^bich  it  imposed,  (n  selecting  me,  how- 
erer^  (mm  this  bright  array  of  learning  and  of  eloquence,  I  can-t 
not  help  being  pained  at  the  kindness  of  a  partiality  which  forgets^ 
ib  interest  in  the  exercise  of  its  afiection,  and  confides  the  task  oi 
practised  wisdom  to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  youth  and  inexpe-> 
lience.  He  has  thought,  perhaps,  that  truth  needed  no  set  phrase 
cf  speech  ;*  that  misfortunes  should  not  veil  the  furrows  which  it^ 
tears  had  burned }  or  hide,  under  the  decorations  of  an  artful 
dcapery,  the  heart-rent  heavings  with  which  its  bosom  throbbed  s 
he  has  surely  thought,  that,  by  contrasting  mine  with  the  power- 
ful talents  selected  by  his  anttgonist,  he  was  giving  you  a  proof 
that  the  appeal  he  made  was  to  your  reason,  not  to  your  feelings ; 
to  the  integrity  of  your  hearts,  not  the  exasperation  of  your  pas- 
dons.  Happily,  however,  for  him,  happily  for  you,  happily  for 
the  country,  happily  for  the  profession,  on  subjects  such  as  thisji 
the  experience  of  the  oldest  amongst  us  i9  but  slender  \  deeds  such 
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at  ^  ate  not  indigenoiis  to  tn  Irish  8<mI»  or  naturalbed  benenck 
aBltiah  plimato.    We  hear  of  them,  indeed}  as  we  4o  of  die 
earthquakes  that  convvl&e,  or  the  pestilence  that  infects  leas  favocw 
<d  regiona  i  but  the  record  of  the  cahmitf  is  only  read  witK  tha 
g«Q«roua  aceptidam  of  innocence,  or  an  involuntary  thanlii*giving 
so  the  Pro?idence  that  has  preserved  us.    No  matter  bow  we  may 
have  graduated  in  the  scule  of  nations  i  no  matter  with  whit 
wreath  we  may  have  been  adorned,  or  what  blessings  we  ijaay  have 
been  denied  $  no  matter  what  may  have  been  our  feuds,  our  foUiea^ 
or  our  miafortunea ;  it  ha»  at  least  been  universally  /conceded.  Ask 
our  hoartha  were  the  home  of  the  domestic  virtues,  und  that  ]aw%^ 
bonoTt  and  conjugal  fidelity,  were  the  dear  and  indisputable  At^ 
tiea  of  ouf  household }  around  the  fire*side  of  the  Irish  hovel  hot- 
pitality  circumscribed  its  sacred  circle,  and  a  proviaion  to  punisk 
cueated  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  its  violation*    But  of  dl 
the  tiea  that  bound,  of  all  the  bounties  that  blessed  bar,  IrriaM 
moet  obeyed,  most  loved,  most  reverenced  die.nnptial  coxilraflt; 
She  saw  it  the  gift  of  heaven,  the  charm  of  earth,  the  joy  of  ths 
preaent,  the  promist  of  the  future,  the  innocence  of  ei^ymenl^ 
the  chaadty  of  pas»on,  the  sacrament  of  love  ;  the.  slender  cm tm 
that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  mairiage  bad,  has  in  its  purity  die 
qibndor  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  for  its  protection  the  tevtiUDe 
of  the  mountain  adamant     Gentlemen^  that  national  sanctaaxy 
haa  been  invaded,  thai  venerable  divinity  has^  been  violated,  and 
its  tendeiest  pledges  torn  from  their  shrine,  by  the  polluted  rapine 
ef  a  kindlesst  heartless,  remorseless  adulteorer*    To  you,  religion 
defiled»  morals  insuked,  law  despised,  public  order  fouUy  violated, 
and  individual  happineas  wantonly  wounded,  make  their  mehua-i 
choly  appeaU    You  will  hear  the  facts  with'  as  much  patience  aa 
indignation  wUl  allow ;  I  will  myself  ask  of  you  to  adjudge  then 
eriih  as  much  mercy  as  justice  will  admit. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  John  Guthrie ;  by  birth,  by  eduoa- 
tion,  by  profeasioni  by  better  iik^  al],  by  practice  and  by  prinei* 
plea,  a  gentleman.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  from  the  common  plaee 
of  edvecaey,  or  from  die  Uind  partiality  of  friendship,  that  I  sa^ 
of  Umt  whether  consideeiag  the  virtues  that  adorn  life)  or  A% 
Uandishoienta  (hat  andeav  it,  he.  has  few auperiors.  Surely,  if  e 
fpnt  thatdisdiiiied  diskesiori  if  a  h#ait  that  Imtw  not  guile  •,  if 
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a  life  above  reproach,  and  a  chsoractet  beyond  suspidon,  ooqU 
ha?e  been  a  security  against  misFortnnes,  his  lot  must  have  bees 
happinesi*     I  speak  in  the  presence  of  that  profession  to  which 
he  was  an  omamenti  and  with  whose  members  his  manhood  has^ 
been  familiar  \  and  I  say  of  him,  with  a  confidence  that  defies  re- 
futation^  that,  whether  we  consider  him  in  his  private  or  his  pub- 
lie  station,  as  a  man  or  as  a  lawyer,  diere  never  breathed  that 
being  less  capable  of  excitihg  enmity  towards  himself,  or  of  ofiea^* 
ing  even  by  implication,  an  ofience  to  others.    If  he  had  a  fault, 
it  was  that  above  crime, — ^he  was  above  suspicion ;  and  to  that 
noblest  emur  of  a  noUe  nature  he  has  faHen  a  victim.    Havii^ 
spent  hb  youth  in  the  cultivation  of  a  nund  which  must  have  one 
(ky  led  him  to  eminence,  he  became  a  member  of  the  profession 
by  which  I  am  surrounded.    Possessing,  as  he  didg  a  moderate 
independence,  and  loddng  forward  to  the  most  flattering  proa* 
pects,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  select  amongst  the  other  sex  some 
friend  who  should  adorn  his  fortunes  and  deceire  his  toils.    He 
found  such  a  friend,  or  thought  he  found  her,  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Warren,  the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  solicitor.    Youngs 
beautiful^  and  accomplished,  she  was  *<  adorned  with  all  that  eardir 
or  heaven  could  bestow  to  make  her  amiable.''  Virtue  never  found 
a  &ixer  temple,  beauty  never  yelled  a  purer  sanctuary ;  the  graces 
of  her  mind  retained  the  admiration  which  her  beauty  had  attract* 
ed,  and  the  eye  her  charms  fired  became  subdued  and  chasi»ned 
in  the  modesty  of  their  associarion.    She  was  in  the  dawn  of  life^ 
with  aU.its  fragrance  around  her,  and  yet  so  pure  that  even  die 
blush  which  sought  to  hide  her  lustre  but  disclosed  the  vestal  deity 
that  burned  beneath  it  I     No  wonder  an  adoring  husband  antic»-> 
pated  all  the  joys  this  world  could  give  him ;  no  wonder  the  pa- 
rental eye  which  beamed  upon  their  union  saw  in  the  perspecrire 
an  old  age  of  happiness  and  a  posterity  of  honor.    Methinks  I  see 
them  at  the  sacred  altar,  joining  those  hands  which  heaven  com* 
manded  none  should  separate,  repayed  for  many  a  pang  of  anxious 
nurture  by  the  sweet  smile  of  filtail  piety,  and,  in  the  holy  rapture 
of  the  rite,  blessing  the  Power  that  blessed  their  children,  and 
gave  them  hope  their  names  should  live  hereafter.    It  was  virtue's 
▼ision :  none  but  fiends  could  envy  it.    Tear  after  year  confimtd 
the  anticipatiop  i  four  lovely  chiUien  blessed  their  unimu    Nop: 
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was  diffr  love  die  summer  passion  of  prosperity;  misfortune 
imved,  afflictions  chastened  it :  before  the  mandate  of  that  myste^ 
riotts  Power  which  will  at  times  despoil  the  paths  of  innoomce)  to 
decorate  the  chariot  of  triumphant  villainy,  my  client  had  to  bow 
m  silent  resignation.  He  owed  his  adversity  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  spirit ;  he  was  security  for  friends  )  those  friends  deceived 
hioif  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  other  lands  that  safe  asy- 
Imn  which  his  own  denied  him.  He  was  glad  to  accept  an  offer 
of  professional  business  in  Scotland  during  his  temporary  embarass- 
meat.  .  With  a  coiqugal  devotion,  Mrs.  Guthrie  accompanied 
liim ;  and  in  her  smile  die  soil  of  the  stranger  was  an  home,— -die 
aoiiows  of  adversity  were  dear  to  him.  During  their  residence  in 
Scodand,  a  period  of  about  a  year,  you  will  find  they  lived  as 
diey  had  done  in  Ireland,  and  as  they  continued  to  do  until  this 
Cidamitous  occurrence,  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  happiness.  Tou 
shall  hear,  most  satisfactorily,  that  their  domestic  life  was  unsul- 
lied and  undisturbed.  Happy  at  home,  happy  in  a  husband's  lovej^ 
happy  in  her  parent's  fondness,  happy  in  the  children  she  had 
nmcaed,  Mrs.  Guthrie  carried  into  every  curcle  (and  there  was  no 
dxde  in  which  her  society  was  not  courted)  that  cheerfulness 
which  neter  was  a  companion  of  guilt,  or  a  strai^r  to  innocence* 
My  client  saw  her  the  pride  of  his  fanuly,  the  favorite  of  his 
friends,  at  once  the  organ  and  ornament  of  his  happiness.  Hig 
anibitioa  awoke,— his  industry  redoubled ;  and  that  fortune  whidi, 
diottgh  for  a  season  it  may  frown,  never  totally  abandons  probity 
and  virtue,  had  begun  to  smile  on  him.  He  was  beginning  to 
rise  in  the  lanks  of  his  competitors,  and  rising  with  such  a  dia- 
meter that  emulation  itself,  rather  rejoiced  than  envied.  It  was  at 
dus  crisis,  in  this  the  noon  of*  his  happuiess  and  day-spring  of  his 
fbfftuney  diat,  to  the  ruin  of  both,  die  defendant  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  family.  With  the  serpent's  wile  and  die  serpent's 
widbedness,  he  stole  into  die  Eden  of  domesdc  life }  poisoning  aU 
diat  was  pure,  polluting  aH  that  was  lovely, — defying  God^— de- 
stroying man ;  a  daemon  in  the  disguise  of  virtue,— <a  herald  of  hdl 
in  the  paradise  of  innocence.  His  name,  Gendemen,  is  WitLiAii 
Pktbr  Baker  Dumstahvu^lb  Stsrne  i  one  would  think  he  had 
epithets  enou^  without  adding  to  them  the  tide  of  adulterer. 
Of  Us  dwMter  I  biOw  but  litde^  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  know  so 
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much.  If  I  am  instructed  rightly^  he  is  cnie  6f  tliosie  vaiin  and 
vapid  coxcombs,  whose  vices  tinge  the  frivolity  of  their  feilids  with 
^methiog  of  a  more  odious  character  than  ridicule.  With  just 
Iiead  enough  to  contrive  crime,  but  npt  heart  enough  to  feel  far 
its  consequences ;  one  of  those  fashionable  insects,  that  foUy  has 
painted  and  fortune  plumdd  for  the  annoyance  of  our  atmosphere  | 
dangerous  aliJce  in  their  torpidity  and  their  animation  in  iniesting 
y/hex^  they  fly,  and  poisoning  where  they  repose.  It  was  through 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Falbn,  the  son  of  a  most  cespectahle  lady, 
fhen  resident  in  T6mple->Atreet,  aad  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Guthrie, 
that  the  defendant  and  this  unfortunate  woman  &tst  became  ac« 
f  painted :  to  such  an  introduction  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  could 
pot  possibly  attach-  Occupied  himself  fci  his  professional  pursuits, 
|ny  cKent  had  little  leisure  for  the  amusement  of  society ;  howw 
ever>  to  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Fallon  and  her  son  and  daughtefs, 
mpving  in  the  first  circles,  unstained  by  any  possible  iaipntation, 
)»e>  without  hesitalSoQ,  mtrusted  all  that  was  dear  to  him.  No 
fuspicion  could  be  awakened  as  to  any  man  to  whom  such  a 
female  as  Mrs.  Fallon  peqcnitted  an  intimacy  with  her  daughteni 
whilD  St  her  house*  and  at  the  parties  which  it  originated,  die 
d^endant  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting. 
Who  ei^d  have  suspected  that  under  the  very  roof  of  virtue,  in 
Ae  presence  of  a  venerable  and  respected  matron,  and  of  that 
UUMicent  family  whom  she  had  reared  up  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
esamp)e»  the  most  abandoned  profligate  could  have  plotted 
his  iniquities !  Who  wouM  not  rather  suppose  that,  in  the  rebuke 
of  audi  a  presence,  guilt  would  have  torn  away  the  garland  from 
ks  bsew,  and  blushed  itself  into  virtue.  But  the  depravity  of  this 
man  was  of  no  common  dye ;  the  asylum  of  innocence  was  se* 
lected  only  as  the  sanctuary  of  his  crimes,  and  the  pure  and  the 
spotless  chosen  as  his  associates,  because  they  would  be  more  un^ 
suspected  subsidiaries  to  his  wickedness.  Nor  were  his  maimer 
and  his  huiguage  less  suited  than  his  society  to  the  concealment  of 
his  objects.  If  you  believed  himself,  the  sight  of  sufllering  aflected 
his  nenres ;  the  baris  mention  of  immorality  smote  upon  his  con- 
science ;  an  intercourse  with  the  contin^ital  courts  had  refined  his 
mind  into  a  painful  sensibility  to  tjie  barbarisms  of  Irefand ;  and 
yet  an  kitemal  f endemess  towards  his  native  land  so  flrrcsistfMy 
impelled  him  to  improve  it  by  his  residence)  that  be  tras  ao  hap» 
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fes$  Victim  to  die  excess  of  his  feelingSi  the  exquisiteiK^ss  of  his 
{idish^  Ud  the  excellence  of  his  patriotism  !  His  English  estates, 
he  said,  amounted  to  about  10^000/.  a-year,  and  he  retained  in 
belaud  only  a  trifling  SOOO/.  more,  as  a  kind  of  trust  for  the 
necessides  rf  its  inhabitants ;  in  short,  according  to  his  own  de-* 
acription,  he  was  in  religion  a  saint,  and  in  morals  a  stoic ;  a  sort 
of  wandering  philanthropist;  making,  like  the  Sterne,  who,  he 
confessed,  had  the  honor  of  his  name  and  his  connexion,  a  Senti-^ 
mental  Journey  in  search  of  his  objects  over  whom  his  heart  might 
weep,  and  his  sensibility  expand  itself. 

How  happy  it  is,  that,  of  the  philosophic  profligate  only  tetain^ 
ing  the  Yices  and  the  name,  his  rashness  has  led  to  the  arrest  of 
crimes,  which  he  had  all  his  turpitude  to  commit,  without  any  of 
his  talents  to  embellish.  It  was  by  arts  such  as  I  have  alluded  to^ 
by  pretending  the  most  strict  morality,  the  most  sensitive  honor, 
the  most  high  and  underiating  principles  of  virtue,  that  the  de- 
fendant banished  every  suspicion  of  his  designs.  As  far  as  appear-* 
ances  went,  he  was  exactly  what  he  described  himseTT.  His  pie-* 
tensions  4io  morals  he  supported  by  the  most  reserved  and  respeot- 
ful  behaviour  \  his  hand  was  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  his  chari- 
ties, and  a  splendid  equipage,  a  numerous  retinue^  a  system  of 
the  most  prc^se  and  prodigal  expenditure,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  his  fortune.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  found  ait 
easy  admittance  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fallon,  and  there  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  Mrs.  Guthrie;  for,  between  hi^ 
JEunily  and  that  of  so  respectable  a  relative  as  Mrs.  Fallon,  my  client 
had  much  anxiety  to  increase  the  •  connection.  They  visited  xo^ 
gether  some  of  the  public  amusements,  they  partook  of  some  of 
the  f&tes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  hut,  upon  eve^ry 
occasion,  Mrs.  Guthrie  was  accompanied  by  her  own  mother,  and 
by  the  respectable  fe/nales  of  Mrs.  Fallon's  family.  I  say,  upon 
every  occasion ;  and  I  challenge  them  to  produce  one  single  in^ 
stance  of  those  innocent  excursions  upon  which  the  slanders  of  an 
inteiested  calumny  have  been  let  loose,  in  which  this  unfortunate 
hdy  was  not  protected  by  her  female  relatives,  and  those  some  "of 
the  most  spotless  diaracters  in  society.  Between  Mr,  Guthrie  and 
the  defendant  the  acquaintance  was  but  slight.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion alone  they  dined  together,  it  was  at  the  house  of  the  plaintifl''s 
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father-in-hw,  and^  that  you  may  have  some  illustration  of  the 
fendaht's  character,  I  shall  briefly  instance  his  conduct  at  this 
dinner.  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Warren,  he  apologised  for 
any  deficiency  of  etiquette  in  his  visits^  declaring  that  he  had  been 
seriously  occupied  in  arranging  the  aflairs  of  his  lamented  father, 
whO|  though  tenant  for  life,  had  contracted  debts  to  an  enormous 
amount ;  he  had  already  paid  upwards  of  10,000/.  which  honor 
and  not  law  compelled  him  to  discharge,  as  he  could  not  bear 
that  any  one  should  suiFer  unjustly  by  his  family.  His  subsequent 
conduct  was  quite  consistent  with  this  hypocritical  preamble  j  at 
dinner,  he  sat  at  a  distance  fr«)m  Mrs.  Guthrie }  expatiated  to  her 
husband  upon  matters  of  morality,  entering  into  a  high-flown 
panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  domestic  life  and  the  comforts  of  con- 
nubial happiness.  In  short,  had  there  been  any  idea  of  jealousy, 
his  manner  would  have  banished  it,  and  the  mind  must  have  been 
worse  than  sceptical  which  would  refuse  its  credence  to  his  sur^ 
face  morality.  Gracious  God  !  where  the  heart  once  admits  guilt 
as  its  associate,  how  every  natural  emotion  flies  before  it !  Surely, 
surely,  here  was  a  scene  to  reclaim,  if  it  were  possible,  this  re^ 
morseless  defendant :  admitted  to  her  father's  table,  under  the 
shield  of  hospitality,  he  saw  a  young  and  lovely  female,  surround- 
ed by  her  parents,  her  husband,  and  her  children,  the  prop  of 
those  parents'  age,  the  idol  of  that  husband's  love,  the  anchor  of 
diose  children's  helplessness,  the  sacred  orb  of  their  domestic  cir- 
cle, giving  their  smile  its  light,  and  their  bliss  its  being,  robbed 
of  whose  beams  the  little  lucid  world  of  their  home  must  become 
chill,  uncheered,  and  colourless  for  ever.  He  saw  them  happy, 
he  saw  them  united  ;  blessed  with  peace,  and  purity,  and  profu- 
sion ;  throbbing  with  sympathy  and  love }  depicting  the  innocence 
of  fancy,  and  the  joys  of  manhood,  before  the  venerable  eye  of 
age,  as  if  to  soften  the  farewell  of  one  world  by  the  pure  and  pic- 
tured anticipation  of  a  better*  Yet,  even  there,  hid  in  the  very 
sunbeam  of  that  happiness,  the  demon  of  its  destined  desolation 
lurked.  Just  Heavens !  of  what  materials  was  tliat  heart  com- 
posed which  could  meditate  coolly  on  the  murder  of  such  enjoy- 
ments \  which  innocence  could  not  soften,  nor  peace  pjropitiate, 
nor  hospitality  appease ;  but  which,  in  the  very  beam  and  bosom 
of  its  benefaction,  warmed  and  wound  itself  into  a  more  vigorous 
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Venom  ?  Was  there  .no  sympathy  in  the  scene  ?  was  these  no 
temorse  at  the  crime  ?  was  there  no  honor  at  its  consequences  ? 

^f  Were  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ?  . 
Was  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
To  show  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child, 
Then  paint  the  ruin'd  pair  and  their  distraction  wild  ?  " 

No,  No ;  he  was  at  that  instant  planning  their  destruction ;  and, 
even  within  four  short  days,  he  deliberately  reduced  those  parents 
to  childlessness,  that  husband  to  widowhood,  those  smiling  in* 
£suits  to  anticipated  orphanage,  and  that  peaceful,  hospitable,  con« 
fiding  family,  to  helpless,  hopeless,  irremediable  ruin.-— Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  July,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  to  dine  with  the 
Connaught  bar  at  the  hotd  of  Portobello.  It  b  the  custom  with 
the  gentlemen  of  that  association  to  dine  together  previous  to  the 
circuit ;  of  course  my  client  could  not  decorously  have  absented 
himself.  Mrs.  Guthrie  appeared  a  little  feverish,  and  he  request* 
ed  that,  on  his  retiring,  she  would  compose  herself  to  rest  $  she 
promised  him  she  would  i  and  when  he  departed  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly to  put  some  letters  in  the  post-office,  she  exclaimed,  <<  What ! 
John,  are  you  going  tp  leave  me  thus  ?"  He  returned,  and  she 
kissed  him.  They  seldom  parted,  even  for  any  time,  without  that 
token  of  affection.  I  am  thus  minute.  Gentlemen,  that  you  may 
see,  up  to  the  last  moment,  what  little  cause  the  husband  had  for 
suspicion,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  foresee  a  perfidy 
which  nothing  short  of  infatuation  could  have  produced.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  his  companions  with  no  other  regret  than  that  necessity 
for  a  moment  forced  him  from  a  home,  which  the  smile  of  affec- 
tion had  never  ceased  to  endear  to  him.  After  a  day,  however, 
passed,  as  such  a  day  might  have  been  supposed  to  pass^  in  the 
How  of  soul,  and  the  philosophy  of  pleasure,  he  returned  home  to 
share  his^ppiness  with  her,  without  whom  no  happiness  ever  had 
been  perfect  Alas,  he  was  never  to  behold  her  more  !  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  the  phrenzy  of  his  astonishment,  in  being  informed  by 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  daughter  of  the  former  landlady,  that  about  two 
hours  before,  she  had  attended  Mrs.  Guthrie  to  a  confectioner^s 
shop ;  that  a  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  into 
which  a  gentleman,  whom  she  recognized  to  be  a  Mr.  Sterne,  had 
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Ittnded  her,  and  they  instantly  d«ptrtM«^   I  Must  tell  you  thcr«  fo 
every  reason  to  beliere  thtt  k  female  wat  the  confidante  of  the  con^* 
•puacy.  Wliat  a  pity  that  the  object  of  that  guilty  confidence  had  not* 
something  of  humanity )  that,  as  a  female^  she  did  not  feel  for  thqf 
character  of  her  sex  i  that^  as  a  mother,  she  did  not  mourn  OTer  the 
sorrows  of  a  helpless  family !     What  pangs  might  she  not  have^ 
spared  ?  My  client  could  hear  no  more ;  even  at  the  dead  of  night  he 
fashed  into  the  street,  as  if  in  its  ovm  dark  hour  he  could  discover 
guilt's  recesses  ;  in  vain  did  he  awake  the  peaceful^  family  of  th^ 
horror-struck  Mrs.  Fallon  ;  in  vain,  with  the  parents  of  the  miserable 
fugitive,  did  he  mingle  the  tears  of  an  impotent  Astractbn ;  in 
•vain,  a  miserable  maniac,  did  he  traverse  the  sifent  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  affrighting  virtue  from  its  slumber  with  the  spectre  of 
its  own  ruin.    I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  night  of  horror ;  I  will 
not  harrow  you  with  its  heart-rsnding  recital.     But  imagine  you 
see  him,  when  the  day  had  dawned,  returning  wretched  to  his  de* 
serted  dwelling ;  seeing  fn  every  chamber  a  memorial  of  his  lo8s# 
and  hearing  every  tongueless  object  eloquent  of  his  woe.    Imagine 
yoja  see  him,  in  the  reverie  of  his  grief,  trying  to  persuade  himself 
it  was  all  a  vision,  and  awakened  only  to  the  horrid  truth  by  his 
helpless  children  asking  him  for  their  mother  f — Gentlemen,  this 
Is  not  a  picture  of  the  fancy  ;  It  literally  occurred  :  there  is  some-* 
thing  less  of  romance  in  the  reflection,  which  his  children  awaken«* 
«cd  in  the  mind  of  their  afflicted  father  *,  he  ordered  that  they  should 
be  immediately  habited  in  mourning.    How  rational  sometimes 
are  the  ravings  of  insanity  ?    For  all  tlie  purposes  of  maternal  lifa^ 
poor  innocents !  they  have  no  mother  \  her  tongue  no-  more  caa 
teach,  her  hand  no  more  can  tend  them  ;  for  them  Aere  is  not 
«  speculation  in  her  eyes  ;'^  to  them  her  life  is  something  worse 
than  death  i  as  if  the  awful  grave  had  yawned  her  forth,  she  moves 
before  them,  shrouded  all  in  sin,  the  guilty  burden  of  its  peaceful 
sepulchre.     Better,  far  better,  their  little  feet  had  followed  in  lier 
funeral,  than  that  the  hour  which  taught  her  value  should  reveal 
her  vice  ^  mourning  her  bss,  they  might  have  blessed  her  memory, 
and  shame  need  not  have  rolled  its  fires  into  the  fountain  of  their 
sorrow. — As  soon  as  his  reason  became  sufficiently  collected,  Mr. 
Guthrie  pursued  the  fugitives  j  he  traced  them  successively  to 
lp|(Ure,  to  Carlow,  Waterford,  Milford-Haven,  on  Arough  Wales> 
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and  fittoBf  to  Ufracombe,  m  DeTonsfahe,  where  the  clae  wai 
loiC.  I  am  gbd  that,  in  this  route  of  their  guiltj  as  the  crim^ 
was  fbieign  to  the  soil,  they  did  not  make  that  soil  the  scene 
of  its  habitation.  I  will  not  follow  them  through  this  joyless 
"^  joamey,  or  brand  by  my  record  the  unconscious  scenes  of  its 
poUntion.  But  philosophy  never  taught,  the  pulpit  never  en- 
foreedy  a  more  imperative  morality  than  the  itinerary  of  that  ac- 
cursed tour  promulgates*  Oh  I  if  there  be  a  maid  or  matron  in 
th»  iiland,  balancing  between  the  alternative  of  virtue  and  of 
crimen  trembling  between  the  heU  of  the  seducer  and  die  aduke- 
rer,  and  the  heaven  of  the  parental  and  the  nuptial  home,  let  her 
pause  upon  tfiis  one  out  of  the  many  horrors  I  could  depict,  and 
he  converted.  I  will  give  you  the  relation  in  the  very  words  of 
my  brief;  I  cannot  improve  upon  the  simplicity  of  die  recital : 

«  On  the  7  th  of  July  Aey  arrived  at  Mitford  ^  the  captain  of 
the  packet  dined  with  them,  and  was  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  drees.  (Poor  wretch !  she  was  decked  and  adorned 
for  the  sacriiSce.)  The  next  day  they  dined  alone.  Towards 
evenii^,  the  housemaid,  passing  near  their  chamber,  heard  Mr. 
Sterne  scolding  and,  apparehdy,  beating  her.  In  a  short  time 
after,  Mrs.  Gudirie  rushed  out  of  her  chamber  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  throwing  herself  in  agony  upon  the  sofa,  she  exclaimed 
<  Oil  f  what  an  unhappy  wretch  I  am  ;  I  left  my  home,  where  I 
was  happy,  too  happy„  seduced  by  a  man  who  has  deceived'  me. 
My  |M>or  husband  I  my  dear  children !  Oh !  if  they  would  even 
kt  my  little  William  live  with  me,  it  would  be  some  consolation 
to  my  broken  heart.*  '* 

^  Alas  f  nor  children  more  can  she  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home." 
Well  might  she  lament  over  her  fallen  fortunes ;  well  might  sh^ 
mourn  over  die  memory  of  the  days  when  the  sun  of  Heaveii 
seemed  to  rise  but  for  her  happiness;  well  might'  she  recal  die 
home  she  had  endeared,  die  children  she  had  nursed,  die  hapless 
husband  of  whose  life  she  was  die  pulse.    But  one  short  week 
hsfere,  dtts  earth  could  not  reveal  a  lovelier  vision ;  virtue  blessed, 
aCecdon  followed,  beauty  beamed  on  her ;  the  light  of  every  eye, 
At  charm  of  every  heart,  she  moved  along  in  cloudless  chastity, 
dweied  by  the  soQg  of  love,  and  circled  by  the  splendors  i^e^ 
NO.  Xm.  Pam.  VOL.  VII.  G       ^ 
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created  !  Behold  her  now»  the  loathsome  ref  u$e  of  aa  adi4teiD|i0 
bed  I  festering  in  the  rery  infection  of  her  crimes  $  the  scoflFaad 
scorn  of  their  luunanlyj  merciless,  inbMman  author !  But  thus  it 
ever  is  with  the  votaries  of  guilt  \  the  birth  of  ^ir  crime  is  the 
death  of  their  enjoyment ;  and  the  wretch  who  flings  his  ofieriag 
on  its  altar,  falls  an  inmiediate  victim  to  the  flame  of  his  devotion. 
I  am  glad  it  is  so }  it  is  a  wise  retributive  dispensation ;  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  preventive  Providence.  I  rejoice  it  is  so  in  the  present 
instance;  first,  because  this  premature  affliction  must  ensure 
repentance  in  the  wretched  sufferer ;  and,  next,  because,  as  this 
adulterous  fiend  has  rather  acted  on  the  suggestions  of  his  nature 
than  his  shape,  by  rebelling  against  the  finest  impulse  of  man,  he 
has  made  hiinself  an  outlaw  from  the  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Why  should  he  expect  that  charity  from  you,  which  he  would  not 
epare  even  to  the  misfortunes  he  had  inflicted  1  For  the  hgnor 
of  the  form  in  which  he  is  disguised,  I  am  willing  to  hope  he  was 
so  blinded  by  his  vice,  that  he  did  not  see  the  full  extent  of  those 
misfortunes.  If  he  had  feelings  capable  of  being  touched,  it  is 
not  to  the  faded  victim  of  his  own  weakness  and  of  his  wickedness 
that  I  would  direct  them.  There  is  nothing  in  her  crime  which 
a^tights  charity  bom  its  commiseration.  But,  Gentlemen,  there 
is  one  over  whom  pity  may  moum^for  he  is  wretched }  and  mourn 
without  a  blush,  for  hie  is  guiltless.  How  shall  I  depict  to  you 
the  deserted  husband  ?  To  every  other,  object  in  this  catalogue 
of  calamity  there  is  some  crime  attached  which  checks  com- 
passion. But  here-— oh  I  if  ever  there  was  man  amiable,  it  was 
thatman  i— Oh !  if  ever  there  was  a  husband  fond,  it  Mras  that  hus- 
band:— his  hopes,  his  joy,  his  ambition^  was  domestic;  his  toils  were 
forgotten  in  the  affections  O0^his  home,  and,  amid  every  adverse 
tariety  of  fortune,  Hq>e  pointed  to  his  children,  and  he  was 
comforted.  By  tins  vile  act  that  hope  is  blasted,  that  house  is  a 
desert,  those  childiren  are  parentless.  In  vain  do  they  look  to 
their  surviving  ptttnt^  his  heart  is  broken,  his  mind  is  in  ruins, 
his  very  form  is  fMing  from  the  earth.  He  had  one  consolation, 
an  aged  motfaeri  on  whose  life  die  renmant  of  his  fortunes  hung, 
and  on  whose  protectitm  of  his  children  his  remaining  prospects 
rested ;  even  that  is  over ;  she  could  not  sunrive  hie  shame,  she 
never  raised  her  head,  she  became  hearsed  in  his  misfortune  \ 
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h«  hat  foBM^  her  fitmnd.  If  this  be  inot  the  dimax  oChmnan 
nusery,  tell  me  in  vhat  does  human  miaerjr  consist?  yTift,  parent^ 
fcNtone,  prospects^  happiness^  aU  gone  at  ODce»  and  gone  ior 
ever !  For  my  part,  when  I  contemplate  this,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  impression  it  has  produced  on  him ;  I  do  not  wonder  at  ^e 
hied  form,  die  dejected  air,  the  emaciated  countenance,  and  all 
die  niinous  and  mouldering  trophies  hj  which  misery  has  marked 
ks  triumph  over  youth,  and  health,  and  happiness !  I  know  that 
in  the  hordes  of  what  \s  called  &shionable  life  there  is  a  sect  of 
philosophers,  wonderfully  patient  of  their  fellow' creatures'  suffer*  "^ 
ings ;  men  too  insensible  to  feel  for  any  one,  or  too  selfish  to 
feel  foc-odiers :  I  trust  there  is  not  one  amongst  you  a  professor 
of  those  principles.  I  trust  there  is  not  one  amongst  you  who 
can  even  hear  of  such  calamities  without  affliction ;  or,  if  there 
be,  I  pray  that  he  may  never  know  their  import  by  experience  ; 
that  harving,  in  die  wilderness  of  this  world,  but  one  dear 'and 
darling  object,  without  whose  participation  bliss  would  be  joyless^ 
and  in  whose  sympathies  sorrow  has  found  a  charm ;  whose  smile 
has  cheered  his  tdl,  whose  love  has  pillowed  his  mnfortanes, 
whose  angel  spirit,  guiding  him  through  dsuiger,  and  darkness, 
and  despur,  amid  the  world's  frown  and  the  friend's  perfidy, 
was  more  dian  friend,  and  world,  and  all  to  him !  God  forbid^ 
diat,  by  a  villain's  vrile,  or  a  villain's  wickedness,  die  sohce  of 
diat  artery  totn  from  his  heart-strings,  he  should  be  taught  how 
to  appreciate  the  woe  of  others  in  the  dismal  solitude  of  his  own. 
Oh,  no !  I  feel  that  I  address  myself  to  human  beings,  who,  know- 
ing the  value  of  what  the  world  is  worth,  are  capable  of  appre* 
ci.iting  all  that  makes  it  dear  to  us. 

Observe,  however,  lest  this  crime  should  want  aggravation; 
observe,  I  beseech  you,  die  period  of  its  accomplishment.  My 
client  was  not  so  young  as  that  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit  could 
rsbound  and  bear  him  above  the  pressure  of  the  misfortunci  nor 
was  he  widiered  by  age  into  a  comparative  insensibility ;  but 
just  tt  that  temperate  interval  of  manhood,  when  passion  had 
ceased  to  play  and  reason  begins  to  operate ;  when  love,  gratified, 
left  him  nodiing  to  desire,  and  fidelity,  long  tried,  left  him  nothing 
to  apprdiend :  he  was  just,  too,  at  diat  period  of  his  professional 
career,  when,  bis  patient  industry  having  conquered  the  ascent. 
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he^vQis  ableto  look  roand  liim  from  the  height  oil  which  he  re^ed. 
For  this,  welcome  had  been  the  day  of  tumult^  and  the  pale  mid- 
night lamp  succeeding  ^  welcome  had  been  the  drudgery  of  fonn^ 
welcome  the  analysis  of  crime ;  welcome  the  «neer  of  envy  and 
the  scorn  of  dulness,  and  all  the  spurns  which  <<  patient  meri| 
of  the  unworthy  takes."  For  this  he  had  encountered,  perhaps^ 
the  generous  rivalry  of  genius,  perhaps  the  biting  blasts  of  povertyj 
perhaps  the  efforts  of  that  deadly  slander,  which  coiling  round  the 
cradle  of  his  young  ambition,  might  have  sought  to  crush  him  in 
its  envenomed  foldings. 

*f  Ah  I  who  C9n  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  cUmb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  i 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Hadi  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war  ?" 
Can  such  an  injury  as  diis  admit  of  justification  ?  I  think  the- 
learhed  Counsel  will  concede  it  cannot  But  it  may  be  palliated. 
Let  us  see  how.  Perhaps  the  defendant  was  young  and  thought- 
less ;  perhaps  unmerited  prosperity  raised  him  above  the  pressure 
of  misfortune,  and  the  wild  pulse  of  impetuous  passion  impelled 
him  to  a  purpose  at  which  his  experience  should  have  shuddered* 
Quite  the  contrary  :  the  noon  of  manhood  has  almost  passed  over 
him,  and  a  youth  spent  in  the  recesses  of  a  debtor's  prison  made 
him  familiar  with  every  form  of  human  misery  :  he  ^aw  what  mis- 
fortune was,  it  did  not  teach  him  pity ;  he  saw  the  efFects^of  guilt, 
he  spurned  the  admonition.  Perhaps  in  the  solitude  of  a  single 
Ufe  he  had  never  known  the  social  blessedness  of  marriage :  he 
has  a  wife  and  children  ;  or,  if  she  be  not  his  wife,  she  is  the  victim 
of  his  crime,  and  adds  another  to  the  calendar  of  his  seduction. — 
Certain  it  is,  he  has  little  children,  who  think  themselves  legiti- 
mate ^  will  his  advocates  defend  him  by  proclaiming  their  bastardy  I 
Certain  it  is,  there  is  a  Mrretched  female,  his  own  cousin  too,  who 
thinks  herself  his  wife ;  will  they  protect  him  by  proclaiming  he 
has  only  deceived  her  into  prostitution  i  Perhaps  his  crime,  as 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Howard,  immortalized  by  Lord  Erslf^^ne, 
may  have  found  its  origin  in  parental  cruelty  :  it  might  perhaps 
have  been,  that  in  their  early  years  this  guilty  pair  had  cherished 
an  innocent  attachment  $  it  might  have  been  that  in  their  spring 
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of  lilei  when  Fancy  waved  her  fairy  wand  around  theni>  till  all 
abofe  wad  sunshine  and  all  beneath  was  flowers  \  when  to  their 
clear  and  charmed  vision  this  ample  world  was  but  a  weediest 
garden,  where  every  tint  spoke  Nature's  loveliness,  and  evefy 
sound  breathed  Heaven's  melody,  and  every  breeze  was  but  emlxv 
died  fragrance :  it  might  have  been  that,  in  this  cloudless  holiday. 
Love  wove  his  roseate  bondage  around  them,  till  their  young 
hearts  so  grew  together  that  a  separate  existence  ceased,  and  life 
ktdf  became  a  sweet  identity  ;  it  might  have  been  that,  envious 
of  this  paradise,  some  worse  than  daemon  tore  them  from  eaCh 
other,  to  pine  for  years  in  absence,  and  at  length  to  perish  in  a 
palfiated  impiety.  Oh  !  Gentlemen,  in  such  a  case.  Justice  her- 
self, with  her  uplifted  sword,  would  call  on  Mercy  to  preserve  the 
victim*  There  was  no  such  palliation  \  the  period  of  their  ac- 
quaintance was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maturity  of  their 
crime,  and  they  dare  not  libel  Love  by  shielding  under  its  soft 
and  sacred  name  the  loathsome  revels  of  an  adulterous  depravity* 
It  might  have  been,  the  husband's  cruelty  left  a  too  easy  inroad  for 
seduction.  Will  they  dare  assert  it  ?  Ah !  too  well  they  know 
he  would  not  let  **  the  winds  of  heaven  visit  her  face  too  roughly." 
Monstrous  as  it  is,  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  they  mean  to 
rest  upon  an  opposite  palliation ;  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that 
they  mean  to  rest  the  wife's  inJUdelity  upon  the  husband's  fond* 
ness.  I  know  that  guilt,  in  its  conception  mean,  and  in  its  com<* 
ftiission  tremulous,  is  in  its  exposure  desperate  and  audacious,^— 
I  know  that  in  the  fugitive  panic  of  its  retreat,  it  wiH  stop  Id 
lliiig  its  Parthian  poison  upon  the  justice  that  pursues  it*  But  i 
do  hope,  bad  and  abandoned  and  hopeless  as  their  cause  is,  I  do 
hope,  for  the  name  of  human  nature,  that  I  have  been  deceived  iA 
Ae  rumors  of  this  unnatural  defence.  Merciful  God !  is  it  in 
Ae  presence  of  this  venerable  Court,  is  it  m  the  hearing  of  diiv 
tirtttous  )ury,  is  it  in  the  zenith  of  an  enlightened  age,  ^kox  1 
am  to  be  told,  because  female  tenderness  was  not  watdied  wkk 
worse  than  Spanish  vigilance,  and  harassed  with  worse  ihaa  East- 
ern severity ;  because  the  marriage  contract  is  not  converted  ilito 
die  curse  of  incarceration ;  because  woman  is  allowed  the  dignity 
of  a .  human  soul,  and  man  does  not  degrade  himself  into  a  human 
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flionster ;  because  the  vqw  of  endearment  is  not  made  the  Tthiofe 
of  deception,  and  the  altar's  pledge  is  not  become  &e  passport  of 
a  barbarous  perjary,  and  that  too   in   a  land  of  courage  sind 
chivalry,  where  the  female  form  has  been  held  as  a  patent  direct 
from  the  Dmnity,  bearing  in  its  chaste  and  charmed  helplessness 
the  assurance  of  its  strength,  and  the  amulet  of  its  protection : 
am  I  to  be  told  that  the  daemon  adulterer  is  therefore  not  only^ 
to  perpetrate  his  crimes,  but  to  vindicate  himself  through  the  very- 
virtues  he  has  violated  ?     I  cannot  believe  it ;  I  dismiss  the  sup- 
position;  it  is  most  <' monstrous,  ioul,  and  unnaturaL**-*Sup- 
pose  that  the  plaintiff  pursued  a  different  principle  $  suppose  that 
his  conduct  had  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was ;  suppose  that  in 
place  of  bttng  kind,  he  had  been  cruel  to  his  deluded  female ;  that 
he  had  been  her  tyrant,  not  her  protector ;  her  gaoler,  not  her 
husband;  what  then  might  not  have  been  the  defence  of  tbia 
adulterer?     Might  he  not  then  say,  and  say  with  speciousness, 
<  True,  I  seduced  her  into  crime,  but  it  was  to  save  her  from 
cruelty ;  true,  she  is  my  adulteress,  because  he  was  her  despot' — 
Happily,  Gentlemen,  he  can  say  no  such  thing. — ^I  have  heard  it 
S2ud,  too,  during  the  ten  months  of  calumny  for  which  by  every 
species  of  legal  delay  they  have  procrastinated  this  trial,  that 
next  to  the  impeachment  of  the  husband's  tenderness,  they  mean 
to  rely  on  what  they  libel  as  the  levity  of  their  unhappy  victim  I 
I  know  not  by  what  right  any  man,  but  above  all  a  married  man, 
presumes  to  scrutinize  into  the  conduct  of  a  married  female.    I 
know  not.  Gentlemen,  how  you  would  feel  under  the  conscious- 
ness that  every  coxcomb  was  at  liberty  to  estimate  the  warmth 
or  the  coolness  of  your  wives  by  the  barometer  of  his  vanity,  that 
he  m^ht  ascertain  predsely  the  prudence  of  his  invasion  on  their 
virtne,    9Qt  I  do  know  that  such  a  defence,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  would  not  at  all  surprise  me.    Poor,  unfortunate,  falieti 
female !  how  can  she  expect  mercy  from  her  destroyer  ?  how  can 
ihe  e^qpact  that  he  will  revere  the  character  he  was  careless  of  pre* 
serving  ?  how  can  she  suppose  that,  after  having  made  her  peace 
the  pander  to  his  appetite,  he  will  not  make  her  reputation  the 
victim  of  his  avarice  i    Such  a  defence  is  quite  to  be  expected  : 
kopwing  him|  x%  will  i|Ot  si^rprise  me ;  if  I  know  you  it  will  not 
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atTtiil  Mxfi. — Hamg  now  shown  you^  dut  a  crime  almost  yxaptsat^ 
dented  la  this,  countiy  is  clotbed  in  erery  aggraTation  and  robbed 
of  ^ery  palliatiTe^  it  is  natural  you  should  inquire  what  was  the 
motiye  for  its  commission*  What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  provi- 
dentially --miraculously,  I  should  have  said^  for  you  nerer  could 
hare  divined— the  .  defendant  has  himadf  disclosed  it :  what  do 
you  think  it  was,  Geotkmen  ?  Ambition.  But  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  criminality,  in  answer  to  a  friend^  who  rebuked  him  for 
the  almost  princely  expenditure  of  his  habits,  <<  Oh  I "  says  he, 
^  never  mind ;  Sterne  must  do  somedung  by  which  Sterne  may  be- 
known."  I  had  .heard,  indeed,  that  ambition  was  a  vice,  but  then 
a  vice  so  equivocal,  it  verged  on  virtue.  That  it  was  the  aspiradon 
of  a  spirit,  sometimes  perhaps  aj^iaUing,  always  magnificent  \  dut 
though  its  grasp  might  be  £ite,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine^  still 
it  reposed  on  earth's  pinnacle,,  and  pbyed  in  heaven's  lightnings ; 
dm  though  it  might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  fire,  and  was  withaL 
so  splendid,  that  even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  inunemed 
and  mitigated  in  the  beauties  of  that  aberration  I  But  here  is  aa 
ambition  base,  and  barbaarouSy.  and  Ukgitimate^  widi  all  the 
giossness  of  the  vice,  with  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue  \ 
a  mean,  muffled,  dastard  incendiary,  who^  in  the  silence  of  sleep» 
and  in  the  shades  of  midnight,  steak  his  Ephenan  torch  into  die 
£me  which  it  was  virtue  to  adore,  and  wone  than  sacrilege  to 
have  violated  ! !  Gentlemen,  my  part  is  dcme :  youra  is  about  to 
commence :  you  have  heard  this  crime^  its  origin,  its  progiwit,  its 
aggravations,  its  novelty  amoi^  us.  Go  and  tell  yoot  cfaildsisi 
and  your  country^  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  made  a  r'*Tf^*'\^ 
Oh»  bow  awful  is  your  responsiUlity !  l  do  not  doubt  that  you 
will  discharge  yourselves  of  it  aa  becomes  your  characters.  I  am 
sur^  indeed,  that  you  will  mouni  with  me  over  the  almost  solilafy 
defect  in  our  otherwise  matchless  system  of  jurisprudenoet  which 
leaves  die  peqietrators  of  such  an  injury  aa  this  subject  to  no 
anwcemeiit  but  that  of  mpoey.  I  think  you  will  laqMBt  ihct 
fuluse  of  the  great  Cicero  of  our  ag«  to  biing  auch  an  offnoe 
within  the  cognizance  of  a  cxin»inal  jurisdictioa :  it  was  a  subject 
suited  to  his  kgptinate  mind,  worthy  of  his  feeling  heart,  ,w«wdiy 
cf  his-  ill^nor^l  e)oquenee^    I  cannot,  my  liOid,  even  leqiotriy 
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alhute  to  linrd  Erskme^  vitbout  gfsKafying  myself  by  saying  of  Hm^ 
iSaX,  by  .the  rare  union  of  all  thai:  waa  learned  in  law  wkh  all  that 
vraa  lucid  in  eloquence^  by.  the  singular'combiiiation  of  all  that  was 
puve  in  .moiala  with;  all  that  was  j[>ro£0ahd' in  wisdom^  he  has 
stamped  npon  every  action,  of  his  life  the  blended  authority  of  a 
great  mind  and  an  unquesdbriable  conviction,  t  think.  Gentle- 
men, ydn.  will  regret  tfae:£aihire  of  snch  a  man  in  such  an  object. 
The  merciless  murderer  may  have  manliness  to  plead ;  the  high- 
way robber  may  have  want  to  palliate  j  yet  they  are  both  objects 
of  criminal  infliction :  but  the  murderer  of  connubial  bliss,  who 
tfommits  bis  crime  in  secresy  s  but  the  robber  of  domestic  joys^ 
whose  very  wealthy  as  in  this  case,  may  be  his  bstrument ;  he  is 
suffered  to  calcuhte  on  the  infernal  fame  which  a  superfluous  ex- 
penditure may  purchase.  The  law,  however,  is  so,  and  we  mu^ 
only  adopt  the  remedy  it  aflFords  us.  In  your  adjudication  of  that 
remedy,  I  do  not  asl  too  much  when  I  ask  the  full  extent  of  your 
^p^ihty :  how  poor,  even  so,  is  die  wretched  remuneration  for 
an  injury  which  nbtfaing  can  repair  $  for  a  loss  which  nothing  can 
alleviate  I  Do  you  thmk  that  a  mine  coukL^recompense  my  client 
for  the  forfeiture  of  her  who  was  dearer  dian  lif<«  to  him  ? 

«<  Oh  had  she  been  but  true. 

Though  Heav'n  had  made  him  sudh  another  world 

Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite. 

He'd  not  exchange  her  for  it." 
I  put  it  to  any  of  you,  what  would  you  take  to  stand  in  lus 
tttuadon  ?  What  would  you  take  to  have  your  prospects  blasted, 
your  profession  despoiled,  your  peace  ruined,  your  bed  profiined, 
your  parent's  heart  broken,  your  children  parentless?*  Believe 
me, 'Gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  for  those  children  he  would  not 
come  here  to«^ay  to  seek  such  remuneration  (  if  it  were  not  •diat, 
by  your  verdict,  you  may  prevent  those  little  innocent  defraiided 
wretches  from  wandering  beggars  as  well  as  orphans  on  the  face  of 
this  earth.  Oh,  I  know  I  need  not  ask  this  verdict  from  your 
mercy ;  I  need  not  extort  ic  from  your  compassion  \  I  wiU  recdve 
it  from  your  justice.  I  do  conjure  you,  not  as  fathers,  but  as  hus- 
bands <;  not  as  husbands,  but  as  citizens ',  not  tis  citiKeas,  but  as 
moi  $   not  as  men,  but  as  Qiiistians :  by  all  your  obligationSf 
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pul^  private^  moral,  and  religious  >  by  the  hearth  profaned,  hy 
the  home  desolated,  by  the  canons  of  the  living  God  foully  spumedj 
Save,  oh !  save  your  fire-sides  from  the  contagion,  your  coimtry 
from  the  crime,  and  perhaps  thousands  yet  unborn  from  the  shame^ 
and  sin,  and  sorrow,  of  this  eiample. 

[The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff— Damages,  Five  Thousand 
Paimds.2 
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TO   THE  EDITOR  OF    THE   TIMES. 
SIR,        ^ 

JN  o  subject  of  internal  econdmy  is  so  meddled  with  by  die 
government,  so  fettered  by  legal  restrictions,  so  subjected  to  the 
arm  of  power,  as  the  dealing  out  of  beer  and  other  liquors.  With 
such  unusual  restraints  upon  the  accustomed  course  of  trade,  it 
might  be  expected,  tl^t  the  avowed  end  of  repressing  dnuikenness 
would  be  at  any  rate  arrived  at ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  ate 
to  credit  the  report  of  the  Southwark  magistrates,  drunkenness 
and  its  attendant  crimes  are  on  the  increase  in  an  alarming  degree* 
A  respectable  and  intelligent  member  of  that  body,  Mr.  Wissett, 
repels  this  opinion,  in  a  recent  publication ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  evil  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  aYid  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  curtail  its  limits. 

In  this  all  will  agree :  but  while  one  party  runs  full  tilt  at  the 
question,  and  after  teazing  the  victualler  with  ever-changing  regu- 
lations, which  it  were  impracticable  to  foUow,  hits  on  the  radical 
cure  of  not  licensing  any  house,  which  has  either  <<  communica- 
tion with  the  street  '*  or  <<  back  door.'*  Another  party,  witnessiiig 
the  folly  of  these  ordinances,  is  for  doing  nothing.  Both  courses 
are  enoaeous.    It  is  chimerical  to  attempt  the  extermination  of 
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dninkemMs*  but  it  is  impfopet  not  to  nee  Mr  heit  m^mtmm  to 
check  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,*  however»  m  iq  ^  Otheif 
^rfaece  trade  is  concerped,  the  less  there  be  of  iegi^latiye  tfestrictiM 
the  better*  to  that  profligacy  be  guarded  s^gainst.  The  puUic  aire 
entitled  to  conyenient  stations  from  which  they  may  procure  their 
drink,  and  the  benefit  of  a  free  competition  in  tte  supply  ^  it* 
}fudi  of  the  declamation  ocqasionally  held  fordi  sigaJoet  a  new 
pttbUc'house  being  opened,  may  be  placed  to.  tte  aeeount  at  ^ 
desire  to  uphold  the  profits  of  a  fairored  monopoly.  In.  maay  p«rt$ 
of  the  metn>poUs»  without  doubt,  public-houses.  aiie  far  moreuu^ 
merous  than  necessary ;  but  their  excess  in  one  place  yields  no 
good  reason  for  denyiif g  a  required  supply  in  another.  One  aeigh- 
bonihood  oi^ht  not  to  suffer  because  the  magiatfates  may  hairo 
done  wrong,  in  suichaiging  another  with  pubU^houaes  ^  but  wheru 
a  new,  arighbourhood  arises^  and  a  pubKc-house  ii  necessary  far 
its  wasanable  wants,  it  ought  not  to  be  withhebk 

Now,  in  the  selection  of  a  house  and  itsoocupuia*  wfaan.» 
pobiic-house  beeooses  necessary,  the  wildom  of  the  kgislstuie 
any  interfere  with  advantage ;  for  if  the  house,  its  owner,  and 
tcaaat,  be  all  respectable,,  so  will  be  the  oonducting  of  the  hoMse 
and  the  company  that  resort  tx)  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  house 
bt  of  a  low  description,  none  but  low  characters  will  use  it ;  it 
win  be  their  abode  exclusively,  and  all  the  resolutions  6f  the  mai* 
pstrates,  will  be  insufficient  to  make  such  a  house  respectable^  Aa 
^  first  slep^  then,  to  prevent  public-houses  from  becoming  ptdbUo 
nuisances,  (depoataries  for  profl^cy  and  crime,)  it  should  be 
seen,  that  they  are  of  a  respectable  class  of  bmlding ;  that  thejr 
are  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  respectaUe  persons  is  the 
pariour,  and  the  lodging  of  travelleris  or  adiet  inmates,  as  vrell  as 
a  dsuiking«>place  for  the  populace  in  the  tap*room  and  at  the  bar. 
This  is  giving  comprehensiveness  to  the  utility  of  the  establish* 
ment,  and  with  it  a  consideration  of  great  practical  importancoy 
viz.  that  the  two  former  parties  are  checks  on  the  conduct  of  Atd 
two  btter,  and  of  the  landlord ;  furthermore,  the  victualler  must 
be  a  man  of  some  substance  to  enter  into  a  house  of  such  charac- 
ter |  and  both  himself  and  the  owner,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  their  stake,  are  likely  to  be  vigilant  not  to  incur  its  ferfriture 
du'ough  mis-doings  in  their  house. 
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>  AiHlAif  p&tA  ai  iiBp«rtafice  is  the  ownership  of  a  ptd^<^iiir; 
If  k  be  the  ptoperty  of  the  person  who  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
surtouiidiiig  hottseSy  which  give  occasion  for  the  pubtic^houaey 
andsapport  it,  it  k  not  likely  to  change  hands;  he  will  consider 
the  puUic-lioose  10  be  a  natural  and  necessary  appendage  to  his 
estate^  ovei  whiek  he  ought  to  retain  an  especial  contrd  v  snd 
being  mwh  more  interested  in  upholding  and  impromg 
the  duMOler  of  die  neighbourhood,  than  in  pcocuring  for  the 
bouse  aa  enra  dMigbt  of  beer  and  gin,  he  is  the  likeliest  persoD 
to  desbe  the  houie  to  be  in  erery  sense  well  ordexed>  and  to  have 
the  means  of  g^ving-^iiect  to  sudi  desire. 

Nowy  ^riiat  is  the  converse  of  these  prin^rles^ — The  setting 
up  of  low  publiohouses  and  gin  shope;  nnd  the  dobg  Ass  for 
brewers  and  distillers^  to  die  ezdusieB  of  persona  disinterested  in 
those  trades.  Low  public-houses  are  die  brewers'  choice  i  they 
will  oftentimes  gvre  more  for  a  small  houae  widi  a  large  tap-toom 
dian  for  a  large  and  ezpensirely  built  house.  The  reason  ie  evi- 
dent.  The  mterest  of  the  brewer  and  his  adjunct  spirit-dealer  is 
simply  to  get  rid  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  tfaenr  beer  asiA 
gin.  Tins  is  not  so  wtU  promoted  in  a  reputaUe  dwellingj  where 
the  drunkard  and  the  -obscene  reveller  might  be  under  restraint 
from  the  presence  of  their  masters  and  substantial  neighbours  in  an 
adjoining  parlour^  or  from  inmates  in  the  house ;  but  it  is  efiect;- 
ed  most  successfully  in  a  place  adapted  for  low  company,  and  no 
other.  There  the  sot  may  swill  in  liquors  from  morning  to  night, 
without  other  wimesses  than  his  fellows ;  and  noise  and  rioting 
provoke  excessive  drinking,  and  administer  to  the  brewers'  gains> 
without  impediment.* 

Here  then  are  the  essential  bases  of  good  order  on  die  one 
hand,  and  licentiousness  on  the  other.  Self-interest  diaracteriaes 
each.  The  estate  owner  is  interested  in  preventing  the  public- 
house  from  becoming  a  nuisance  on  his  property ;  and  in  dis- 
couraging drunkenness  among  his  tenants.  The  brewer  is  inte- 
rested in  proihoting  drunkenness,  and  is  unconcerned  in  the  nui- 

'  The  sense  of  the  legislature  against  the  setting  up  of  low  public-houses 
or  tippl^ng-houses  is  expressed  in  various  acts  of  parliament.  An  act  passed 
in  1751  prohiUts  any  person  from  heing  licensed^  who  does  not  rent  a 
house  often  pounds  per  annum  at  the  least,  and  pay  the  rates  on  such  rent. 
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tame  and  iafutj  tbat  may  ante  in  die  ncfighboaifaooc}.  The 
publicJiouse  re^tctabij  built^  owned,  and  tenanted;  Hk^  a  respect- 
able family »  needs  not  magisterial  interfeience  ta  pieserre  oider. 
The  low  one  will  find  means  to  pursue  die  course  for  which'it  is 
plaaned  and  adapted,  m  spite  of  aorhority.  These  are  distinctions 
worthy  die  scan  of  those  who  are  empowered  to  set  up  pubBc- 
hoases»  or  forbid  diem  ;  and  upon  a  just  election  between  them, 
more  may  be  done  to  prevent  disorders,  than  by  muktplied  and 
rexatiotts  regulations  prohibiting  the  natural  ftee  agency  of  the 
subject. 

Passing  now  from  what  might  be,  and  what  ought  to  be,  to 
what  is — ^we  cannot  wonder,  that  complaints  wide  and  deep  are 
in  circulation  against  certain  individuals,  who  lead  in  licensing 
public-houses,  or,  that  in  many  of  the  houses  set  up  by  them,  we 
should  meet  with  new  abodes  for  licentiousness  and  schools  for 
crime.  In  traversing  the  new  parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly 
eastward,  the  inquirer  is  struck  vnA  the  vast  number  of  the  low' 
brewers'  houses  in  full  trade,  which  consist  of  no  more  than  a 
tap-room,  bar,  a  very  small  parlour,  and  a  few  rooms  for  the 
landlord's  family  -,  while  superior  built  public-houses,  erected  by 
die  owners  of  the  neighbouring  estates,  are  here  and  there  seen, 
but  usually  shut  up,  being  denied  licenses. 

The  excuse  oflered  for  licensing  the  brewers'  hw  houses^  instead 
of  die  esMe  owner's  respectable  ones,  is  die  trite  plea  of  humanity* 
The  poor  publicans,  forsoodi,  tannot  afibrd  to  pay  the  rent  of 
good  houses.  But  diey  can,  and  do,  afford  to  pay  large  premiums 
to  die  brewers,  in  addidon  to  rent,  for  leases  on  their  bad  houses, 
which  premiums  sometimes  amount  to  as  much  as  those  houses 
cost  bnUding,  and  in  annual  value  far  exceed  die  additional  rent, 
which  would  be  required  for  good  houses.  This  veil  is  too  thin 
to  di^se  die  true  reason.  The  licenser's  duty  is  to  act  for  die 
public.  A  house  cannot  be  too  good  and  respectable  for  the  public 
interest,  aldiough  it  may  for  the  brewers  and  distillers;  per- 
chance^ it  may  also  for  die  owners  and  tenants  *,  nor  does  it  be- 
long to  the  magisterial  office  to  prevent  a  house  being  used,  lest 
die  tenant  should  give  more  rent  for  it  dian  it  b  wordi.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  dilate  on  this  part  of  the  case,  or  to  add  in 
diis  place  to  die  tales  and  complaints  which  are  in  circulation.   But 
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when  I  koflw  that  complaints  are  spread  far  and  neur«»^wlien  I  see 
that  the  deep  injuries  thns  engendered  4c8troy  the  confidence  of 
lo jal  men  in  the  paternal  character  of  their  goyemment,  and  fur- 
nish the  hostile  with  fruitful  instances  of  die  injustice  which  may 
be  inflicted  under  its  laws-— when  I  witness  the  drunkennessi  fa^ 
lity  to  criine^  indiyidual  misery^  and  deterioration  of  industry  and 
tiariftnal  wealthy  which  spring  from  these  brewers'  low  pubHc- 
houseSy  I  owe  k  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  I  profess  to 
dechre»  (and  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  honorable  and  Talu- 
able  men  in  the  commission,)  that  in  my  opinion,  individual  ri^ts, 
the  public  weal,  and  die  magisterial  character,  all  greatly  suffer 
by  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  public-houses  are  licensed  for 
certain  wealthy  brewers,  and  that  I  verily  believe  the  evil  will 
continue  and  inorease,  so  long  as  licensing  is  committed  to  any 
fixed  set  of  individuals,  whose  acts  are  aloof  from  revision/  For 
a  controlling  and  correcting  power,  (if  not  for  a  direct  prohibition 
against  brewers  and  distillers  being  the  owners  of  public-houses,) 
I»  therefore^  most  earnestly  raise  my  voice. 

,  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

A  MiDOLBSBX  Magistrate. 

IjOHdau,  Nov.  15,  1915. 


>  So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.  certain  persons  were  invested  with 
uncontrolled  authority  over  victuallers,  under  letters  patent;  but  the  abuses 
to  which  such  authority  at  that  time  gave  rise,  caused  an  act  to  be*  passed 
in  the  same  reign,  abolishing  those  powers,  and  committipg  the  jurisdiction 
<ovsr  victuallers  to  courts-leet  The  act  of  Edw.  IV.  c.  8.  recites,  **  that 
-divers  persons,  seeking  their  own  profit,  have  purchased  letters  patent  of 
the  king,  to  be  surveyors  and  correctors  of  such  victuallers  within  divers 
cities,  bon)ughs,  and  other  places,  as  of  ale,  beer,  wine,  and  other  victuals, 
and  have  committed  many  extortions  and  oppressions,  taking  of  them 
heavy  fines  and  ransoms,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king's  liege  people.'' 
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No.  n. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sia^ 

The  letter  on  « Public-house  Licensing/'  in  The  Tiimet  of 
Friday  last,  has  excited  considerable  and  deserved  attention*  It  is 
not  only  the  brewers'  influence,  however,  but  the  principle  of  the 
piesent  licensing  powers  altogether,  which  requires  correction.  It 
is  a  gross  anomaly  in  the  jurisprudence  of  a  free  land,  to  allow 
any  particular  men  the  power  of  depriving  others  of  their  means 
of  livelihood  Mrithout  a  trial ;  to  direst  them  of  their  property ; 
the  fruits  of  an  industrious  life  perhaps,  and  t6  forbid  their  exer* 
cisbg  their  trade  for  the  support  of  their  family— -without  ^e  suf* 
>ferer  being-found  guilty  of  any  crime,  without  his  being  accused* 
without  its  being  even  stated  that  he  has  committed  an  offence  ! 
This  b  not  a  supposed  possible  hardship,  but  one  of  not  unfre- 
quent  actual  endurance ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  unlike  other 
adjudications  against  property,  the  sufferer  has  no  power  of  appeal* 
or  chance  of  procuring  a  revision  of  the  order  against  him.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  state  of  bondage  can  continue.  The  justice 
of  the  legislature  must  sooner  or  later  supply  the  power  of  revision. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  suggested,  that  much  of  the  evils  com- 
pUned  of  would  be  dispelled,  if  the  magistrates  were  to  break 
through  the  false  etiquette,  which  leaves  to  a  few  justices  the  un- 
controlled licensing  of  the  division  in  which  they  reside.  If  jus* 
tices  were  to  act  more  generally  through  their  county,  and  particu- 
lariy  to  attend  where  abuses  are  reputed  to  exist,  much  would  be 
done  to  check  them,  at  the  least.  We  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  such  admixture  lately  in  the  instance  of  the  Blackheath  magis- 
trates i  and  if  other  divisions  were  visited  at  their  licensing  meet- 
ings by  foreigners,  (as  those  are  tinned  who  do  not  belong  lo 
their  party,)  it  would  do  a  world  of  good. 

lam^  &c. 

'  N^nK  20,  1815.  PuBLicotA- 

KO.  XIII.  Pom.  VOL.  VIL  H 
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No.  m. 

TO  TKB  lrt)lT01l  OF  THK  YlMCS. 

Sir, 

If  in  my  former  letter,  inserted  m  your  Paper  of  the  17th  in- 
'staht,  I  did  not  advert  to  the  oppressiveness  upon  piA>licans  of  the 
present  law  and  practice  of  licensing,  as  described  by  yonr  corre* 
'spondent.  It  was  not  because  I  was  insensible  to  the  evil,  but  be* 
cause  I  wished  to  examine  die  efiect  of  die  brewers'  monopoly 
upon  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large,  unmi^ced  with  feelings 
"for  those  of  any  individuals.  The  latter  are,  no  doubt,  mucli 
Injured  by  the  existing  practices  in  licensing  j  of  much,  indeed^ 
liave  individuals  to  complain,  but  of  such  complaints  I  must  at 
present  steer  clear,  and  confine  my  views  to  the  hurtfid  effects  of 
the  brewers'*  system  of  buying  public-houses,  upon  die  public 
morality  and  other  important  interests. 

In  my  last,  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  die  1>rewer$  were  in- 
terested in  promoting  drunkenness, — ^and  that  licensing  houses 
for  them  gready  facilitated  that  interest,  to  die  destruction  of  so- 
J>riety  and  good  order.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that,  as  it 
regards  their  property  and  their  health,  the  public  also  suffer  from 
the  present  system. 

Several  of  the  great  brewers  Tiave  each  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
diousand  pounds  taken  up  in  die  purchase  df  public-houses  ;  but 
the  small  interest  which  the  rents  of  these  houses  yield  on  their 
purchases,  would  not,  if  doubled,  probably,  induce  them  so  to 
lock  up  their  capitals  ^  no,  it  is  the  selling  of  the  beer  and  spirits 
by  such  means  monopolized,  or  secured  to  themselves,  which  is 
dieir  object.  In  setding  the  prices  then,  at  which  the  public  are 
allowed  to  have  dieir  beer,  the  brewers  look  to  the  whole  6f  the 
capital  employed,  as  weD  in  the  purchase  of  public-houses  as  in 
the  manufacturing  and  vending  of  their  ware,  and  fix  upon  such  a 
rate  of  profit  on  the  whole  capital  as  their  consciences  will  allow. 
Now  it  is  understood,  that  the  portion  of  their  4^tal  jsmplajred 
in  buying  public*houses,  is  equal  to  that  used  in  the  necessary 
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cxpenfes  of  their  trade.  U^  ttxep^  their  ^ystc;^  of  buying  uj^ 
public-houses  ii^ere  foregone  or  forbids  one  ha^  ^f  their  present 
capitals  would  only  t(e  u^essaxy-rone  half  pf  the  a^i;^Qunt  <?|f  prOf 
fits  w^ch  they  ^ow  impose  on  ,tKe  public  might  therefore  be  ^f^ith-* 
dnojrn^  vrhen  the  remaining  hsdf»  continued  oi;i  the  bre^er^  i^i^ 
(laced  capital^  would  ^fibrd  him  as  goQd  a  profit  rateably,  j^  that 
which  >e  now  enjoysj  and  ff^  strong  beer  1^  then  afforded  fo  thft 
inkfib^ants  cfj/mdm  atfourpence  p^r  poty  as  it  now  is  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  without  diminishing  the  bi^ewer's  gains  on 
his  capital  rightly  employed. 

Nor  does  the  injury  ,stop  with  Uie  public  bdnj  obliged  to  pay 
doiMe  profits  to  the  brewers  in  cop^uence  of  t^eir  house  dean 
ing :  the  consumer  suflers  also  in  his  food,  ^and  in  his  health*  TI^ 
iiupply  of  a  district  being  monopolized  by  one  or  more  wealthy 
brewers,  the  neighbourhood  are  compelled  to  swallow  the  drink 
to  which  t)iey  j^re  ,8o  confined.  Chemical  mixtures,  affbrdinj( 
somewhat, of  the  pungency  to  the  palate,  warmth  to,t^e  stomachy 
and  $?ot^  aiul  color  to  the  eye  of  real  entire,  ^re  therefore  sub« 
stituted  for  die  ^genial  decoction  of  pure  malt  and  hops*^  The  la* 
borixig  man^  however,  easily  recognizes  the  cheat  \  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  palate  be  partially  deceived,  and  the  alimentary 
can^I  heated :  he  misses  the  nourishing  invigorating  effects  of  .the 
true  vegetable  mucilage  and  its  active  spirit.  He  cannot  say  as  of 
old-— ><^  I  drink  my  ale,  and  I  eat  my  ale."  No,  he  sees  but  the 
ghost  of  the  old  English  beverage  1  His  thirst,  however,  must  be 
assuaged ;  hid  clay  must  be  moistened  ;  and  for  this  he  must  tak« 
Such  drink  as  he  can  get :  the  absence  of  strength  and  spirit  in  his 
4)eer  is  too  frequently  supplied  by  that  bane  of  health  and  life,  a 
dram— w/z^nce  the  increasefl  habit  of  gin^drinking. 

These  are  some  of  the  visible  ill  efiects  which  result  from  the 
licensing  of  houses  for  brewers.    That  competition  in  quality  and 

*  It  has  been  ibr  some  years  notorious  that  chemical  drugs  and  salts  tn^ 
vtfy  largely  into  the  composition  of  porter;  byt  it  is  only  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  ehemistry  that  malt  and  hops  were  found  to  be  scarce^ 
oeoesaary  for  making  malt  liquor.  About  two  years  ago,  a  decayed  brewiir 
■Sravellffd  thxough  the  couotryy  ofienng^  for  a  certain  fee,  to  ^each  the  inn' 
Jcee|)ers  how  to  make  one  bushel  of  the  old  fashioned  ingredients  go  as  fat* 
as  ten — among  his  substitutes  were  oil  of  vitriol  and  cep^ras ! 
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cheapness^  which  is  the  stirring  prlntiple  with  other  inanufacdt* 

rets,  and  on  which  the  favorabie  supply  of  the  public  depends,  hat% 
fittle  place  in  the  brewers*  operations.  They  do  not  earn  a  prefe^ 
rence  by  the  goodness  of  their  commodity,  but  they  command  the 
dealing  with  them  by  purchase.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  sere- 
rally  to  expend  their  capitals  in  an  endeavour  each  to  produce  the 
bett  article  in  the  market,  or  to  forego  their  attainable  profits  to 
allure  custom  by  cheapness;,  when  they  can  compel  it  by  mono- 
poly. This  monopoly  is  as  effective  in  some  divbions  as  in  the 
days  of  Cluurles.'  May  its  duration  be  as  short !  Almost  every 
great  brewer  has  his  particular  district  in  which  he  is  lord  para- 
mount. In  some  places  all  the  pttblic*houses,  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  are  under  the  command  of  one  brewer  ;  and  ia 
these  he  may  safely  deposit  his  worst  beer:  for  a  tradesman  can 
seldom  spare  the  rime  to  fetch  his  drink  from  a  great  distance, 
nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  of  much  effect  if  he  could,  for  the  same 
enlightened  tacdc,  which  teaches  the  brewers  to  combine  in  di- 
recting the  price  which  the  public  shall  pay,  teaches  them  also  not 
to  out-rival  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  liquor.  Thus,  are 
the  health  and  property  of  the  subject  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  Of 
the  brewers*  monopoly. 

There  is  yet  one  other  bad  efiecc  of  this  system,  which  must 


'  The  granting  of  a  monopoly  to  brewers  seems  to  have  been  long  knowm 
as  an  effectital  Beaos  of  ktweriog  the  strength  and  quality  of  ale  and  beecr 
Charles  I.  est&blisbtsd  a  brewing  monopoly,  the  object  of  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  for  ^  restraining  the  great  number  of  innkeepers  and  victualTerh, 
who  take  upon  them  to  brew  ale  and  beer,  which  they  sell  by  retail,  and 
make  too  strong  and  heady,  serving  for  drunkenness  and  eicess."  The 
Kmg)  therefore,  assumed  the  power  of  appointang,  *^in  fit  places  throughout 
the  realin»  a  competent  number  of  conunon  brewers,  to  be  incorporated 
under  such  fines  and  yearly  payments  to  us,  as  shall  be  thought  meet.** — 
Rymer*s  Foedera,  vol.  xxii.  p.  102.  The  unfortunate  Monarch'^  real  motive 
for  this  measure  was  doubtless  to  raise  money  withont  caiitng  upon  his 
refractory  parliament;  and  if  brewers  are  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  perhaps  it 
'  wete  better  ttiat  their  purchasennoney  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  state,  than  to  any  less  useful  channel.  These  monopolies  were,  how- 
ever, soon  oevoked,  and  *^  the  publicans  took  care  to  give  no  occasion  for  a 
similar  complaint,  as  his  successor,  Charles  II.  passed  an  act,  for  restraining 
the  retailers  from  mixing  their  beer  with  small  beer.'* 
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aot  be  forgotten.  It  arises  thus— No  respectable  publican  w3[ 
take  a  house  under  a  brewer  while  there  is  a  free  house  to  be  had*. 
The  brewers'  tenants^  therefore^  are  the  refuse  of  their  callings 
men  who  have  neither  the  property  nor  credit  necessary  to  procure 
the  possession  of  a  free  house.  In  proportion^  tbesi>  as  the 
brewers'  system  of  acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  public-houses 
extends^  we  nuy  expect  to  see  the  pubhcans  become  worse^  and 
resolve  into  a  very  bad  class*  This  is  a  fearful  prospect ;  for  the 
best  guardian  of  decorum  in  a  house  is  its  landlord^  if  be  be  good 
fox  any  thing.  I  desire  no  better  recognisance  from  a  publican^ 
than  his  having  a  good  character^  and  a  large  interest  in  his  house, 
I  see  nothing  more  unpromising  than  a  nun  put  in  bj  a  brewcTj 
who  oftentimes  is  simply  the  brewer's  servant,  paid  bj  a  per  cenr 
tage  on  what  he  sells,  whoi  generally  speakiqg,  has  little  or  no* 
thmg  to  lose,  and  who,  if  in  one  house  he  renders  himself  \mfit 
to  have  his  license  renewed  by  the  means  taken  to  push  his  mas- 
ter's interest,  knows  tlut  before  the  next  licensing  day,  he  can 
be  turned  over  to  another  house,  and  be  protected  from  punish* 
ment  or  loss. 

More  might  be  added  to  show  the  injurious  action  of  this  grow»> 
ing  monopoly,  on  the  essential  interests  6f  the  pubEc ; .  but  enou|^ 
has  been  advanced,  it  is  believed,  to  convince  any  uninteiested 
person  that  the  licensing  of  pubUc-hooses  for  brewers  ought  to  be^ 
discontinued ;  and  in  this  persuasion  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that 
the  legislature  will  deem  the  subject  deserving  of  pariiamen- 
tary  inquiry  and  revision. 

Should  this  take  place,  there  is  another  point  of  great  pracdcal 
import,  which  stands  in  need  of  alteration^  for  if  that  be  unattended 
to,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  denying  licenses  to  brewers,  they 
would  only  be  moved  one  degree  farther  from  the  worst  hands  | 
that  they  would  then  rest  with  intriguers  or  license  jobbers  who,, 
having  no  other  object  or  interest,  than  that  of  making  the  most  of 
their  licenses,  would  find  out  some  way  of  converting  them  to  the 
brewer's  use.  To  make  this  pcnnt  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  previous  explanations.  As  the  law  now  is,  a  house 
piust  be  built  and  tenanted  before  a  license  can  be  granted  ;  and  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  Justices,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  at  least, 
iK)t  to  give  any  opinion  whether  a  house  ought  to  be  opened  or 
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jxbtj  until  it  be  in  a  complete  state  of  occupation.  Under  this 
practice^  immense  sums  are  expended  useles^y.  As  many  sis  fifty 
or  sixty  houses,  built  for  public-houses,  ate  somettrAe^  refused  to 
be  licensed  in  one  year  in  one  division,  and  the  builders  and  tenants 
of  half  of  them  are  rained,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  disappointment. 
Those  who  actually  do  succeed,  proceed  on  safe  grounds; 
but  itumbers  are  drawn  in  upon  unsafe  ones :  some  for  irfstance, 
b'y  the  solicitations  and  evident  wants  of  their  tenants;  others 
presuming  on  a  right  in  having  raised  the  new  neighbourhood 
which  gives  occasion  for  the  public^house.  In  additiofi  to 
these,  a  hrgfe  number  deceive  themselves  by  a  presumed  interest 
yfjiXIci  the  Magistrates,  which  turns  out  to  be  insufficient ;  often- 
times, too,  several  persons  reckoning  upon  their  respective  in- 
terests, build  each  a  house  for  one  situation  \  the  canvassing 
from  all  quarters  which  can  influence  the  licensers,  then  dets 
the  very  town  in  a  bustle,  and  promises  of  support  are  made 
anci  brdkeii  with  equal  impropriety.  To  these  exertions  the  parties 
find  themselves  driven,  in  such  cases,  less  from  the  motive  of 
gain,*  than  to  escape  a  heavy  loss  }  for  a  house  best  adapted  for  a 
public-house  is  genersCUy  the  v  orst  suited  for  any  other  use  in  its 
particular  spot ;  and  denied  a  license,  it  frequently  is  not  worth 
what  it  cost  building  by  a  thousand  pounds,  or  even  more.  An  un- 
willmgness  to  set  down  with  this  loss  generally  induces  a  person, 
whose  house  is  refused  to  be  opened  as  a  public-house,  one  year, 
to  shut  it  up,  in  the  expectation  of  being  more  successful  in  the 
succeeding  year  \  and  the  tenant,  with  sinlilar  hopes,  carries  on  an 

'  It  is  conjectured  that  the  average  value  of  a  license  may  be  about  500/.  that 
is^  the  dififerenc^  between  what  a  house  will  produce  with  a  license  and  witb« 
out  it,  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  net  profit ;  a  house,  when  put  up  to 
sale,  it  is  well  known,  seldom  brings  any  tiling  near  the  regulsu*  price  of 
buildin*  it;  the  loss  is  generally  not  less  than  25/.  percent.  Taking  this  from 
a  house  tthich  has  cost  800/.  in  buiidmg  for  its  value,  without  a  license,  there 
will  arise  300/.  difference  for  profit  When  it  is  licensed ;  but  on  a  house  which 
ba6  cost  S,000/.in  building,  the  value  of  the  license  only  just  meets  the  di- 
minutibD  of  S5/.  per  cent,  the  owner  then  escapes  loss,  but  no  more.  Con« 
sidering,  however,  the  delay  which  intcrvenns  between  the  building  of  the 
house  and  the  license  being  procured,  it  is  usually  a  loss  at  the  best,  except* 
ifig  to  those  who  build  low  houses,  and  procure  them  to  be  licensed  imme- 
diately. The  amount  of  property  annually  lost  among  the  bulk  of  persons 
:  ^ho  unwittingly  erect  public-bouses  isimmense« 
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unsettled  life  for  the  tntenral :  ^^j  are  again  disappobted,  but  not 
unfreque&tly  the  builder  will  clin^  to  his  loss,  and  petition  and  pay 
fe49  year  after  year,  for  seven  or  eight  years,  before  he  understands 
what  he  should  have  known  at  first.  The  expectation  then  usually 
terminates,  if  a  public-hottse  be  likely  to  florish  in  the  situation^ 
in  his  selling  his  house  for  half  its  value  to  the  brewer  ;  oe  in 
some  other  house  near  to  it  being  so  purchased  and  forthwith 
licensed* 

In  such  a  vortex  6[  intrigue,  or  loss,  it  is  evident  that  no  inde* 
pendcst  sian  wiU  enter,  unless  it  be  from  ignorance  of  facts. 
Hie  arena  is  at  this  time  chiefly  filled  with  brewers,  or  speculator) 
acting  under  their,  support*  If  the  brewers  were  excluded  by  laW| 
it  does  not  foUow  that  independent  gentlemen  would  supply  their 
room  as  candidates  for  licenses,  subject  to  the  degradation  of  soli- 
citing votes,  or  the  heavy  risk  of  losing  their  property.  It  is  there* 
fore  stfot^lyreconmiended^^-witha  view  to  encourage  the  owners 
of  estates  to  become  the  owners  also  of  the  public-houses  belonging 
to  and  eupporttfd  by  such  estates,  instead  of  brewers  and  specula* 
tors ;  and  further,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  motives  for  using  m^ 
proper  means  and  exertioas  to  procure  licenses^ — that  the  MagiSf 
trates  be  instructed  to  decide  when  and  where  a  new  public-house 
may  be  opened  bbvorb  it  is  built,  instead  of  AFTE^wAiips. 

With  this  provision  established,  with  a  prohibition  against 
licensing  for  brewers,  and  with  a  power  of  appeal  where  the  Jus* 
-tices  grant  or  refuse  licenses  improperly,  secured  by  law,  we  may 
jnsdy  expect  to  find  the  public  supplied  with  better  beer,  and  on 
lower  terms  than  at  present ;  to  see  publi&Jbouses  improve  in  de* 
cency  and  regularity ;  the  publicans  (emerging  from  their  present 
dependence  on  the  brewers)  become  move  respectable  and 
icspoaftible ;  drunkenness,  idleness,  and  crime,  checked  in  their, 
progress ;  and  the  magisterial  character  relieved  from  the  implicai- 
tkm  ia  which  die  uncontrollable  acts  of  some  individuals  are  occar 
ttonaliy  found  to  sully  it,  pardcuburly  in  ifae  neighbourhood  of  the 

metropolis, 

lam,  &c. 

A  Middlesex  MAGS5TKArfi. 
Lomim^  Nov.  90« 
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No.  IV. 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF   THE   TIMES.. 

The  discussion  on  the  mysteries  of  public-house  licensingy 
which  has  lately  taken  place,  must,  I  imagine,  convince  ev«ry  im-* 
partial  person,  that  if  there  be  any  law  in  the*  statute  book,  wliich 
stands  in  need  of  revision,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  above  sub* 
ject.  That  the  evils  complained  of  should  have  reached  their  pre* 
ssnt  height  ought  not,  however,  to  excite  surpf  ize,  when  it  h  con* 
sidered,  that  the  portentous  power  of  opening  and  shutting  up 
public-houses,  of  raising  men  to  affluence,  or  depressing  diem  to  a 
gaol,  or  a  work-house,  is  exercised  by  certain  individuals,  subject 
to  no  other  control  than  their  own  wills — to  no  othor  monition 
than,  that  of  their  own  consciences.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  power 
over  the  property  of  the  subject,  so  despotic,  as  to  be  denied  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  first  Judges  of  the  land — as,  by  Magna  Chaila, 
to  be  prohibited  in  the  Sovereign  himself— shouU  be  carelessly 
tossed  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  these  licensers  are  oftentimes 
seen  to  be  ?  What  more  could  be  expected  from  a  Turkish  Cadi, 
Moulah,  or  Bashaw,  than  the  confiscation  of  a  man's  property, 
^^  without  the  sufierer  being  found  guilty  of  any  crime,  without  his 
being  accused,  without  its  being  stated  that  he  has  committed 
an  offence  ?" 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  oiEce  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  no  man  set»  a  higher  value  than  myself  upon  the 
character.  What  can  be  more  useful  or  admirable  than  the  services 
of  an  enlightened,  independent,  and  public-spirited  gentiema%  gra^ 
tuitously  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  among  his  neij^- 
"bours^  unallured  by  lust  of  power,  and  unbiassed  by  dbject$  of 
personal  advantage  ?  But  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  not  all  of  this 
description  \  they  are  a  Numerous  body  of  men,  and  like  other9» 
consist  of  good,  bad>  and  indifferent.  I  believe  they  are  not  always 
nought  out  for  their  eminent  virtues  and  talents ;  but,  about  the 
metropolis  at  least,  themselves  seek  the  office'  in  very  inany  in- 
stances, and  make  long  and  circuitous  exertions  to  procure  it. 
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There  are  several  Justices,  &e  date  of  whose  mam  sueceas  in  Kfe 
is  co-evous  with  that  of  their  commissions.  It  is  also  very  usual  for 
tradesmen  who  have  made  fortunes  by  close,  and,  I  will  add,  com- 
mendable attention  to  their  shops,  when  retiring  from  their  counters 
to  country-houses  and  gentility,  to  desire  the  importance  of  office 
to  be  added  to  that  of  money.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
very  habits  which  raise  these  gentlemen,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  above 
tbdr  f eitows,  do  not  frequently,  in  other  respects,  leave  them  lower- 
most^* and  peculiarly  unfit  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Justices 
o(the  Peace.  The  monotonous  attentions  required  by  a  thriiang 
trade  leave  little  lebure  for  the  acquisition  of  liberal  knowledge. 
Ilie  life-long  vigilance  exercised  in  eking  a  profit  out  of  every 
transactioii,  has -to  undergo  a  great  transmutation  to  resist  the  aU 
larements  of  delicately-^yfiered  advantages  from  those  who  seek  the 
benefit  of  official  civilities ;  and  the  subdued  sentiments  of  men 
hafakuseted  to  shape  their  thoughts,  words,  and  acts,  to  the  humor 
of  their  customers,  are  little  favorable^  to  the  pure  inductions,  and 
direct  judicial  conclusions  which  compose  the  true  dignity  of  the 
magisterial  character.  In  the  event,  we  see,  that  when  gendemen 
of  this  order  are  made  into  Justices,  they  too  often  become  mere 
echoes  to  others  of  more  knowledge  and  boldness,  excepting  that, 
as  opportunities  serve,  they  are  apt  to  discharge  on  the  heads  of 
people  in  their  power,  the  suppressed  pride  of  half  a  century.  In 
showers  so  coarse  and  heavy,  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable.  Power, 
'we  know,  is  ever  most  hardily  and  repulsively  exercised  by  those 
who  have  long  been  its  slaves,  and  who  are  newly  inflated  by  office. 
'To  sud  hands,  surely  the  only  absolute  authority  exercised  in  Eng« 
land  o?er  die  property  of  its  inhabitants  ought  not  to  be  committed. 
It  may  be  said  that  their  power  is  not  wholly  absolute ;  that  the 
law  has  not  left  sufferers  destitute ;  for  if  the  licensers  act  corrupt- 
ly^  they  are  liable  to  a  criminal  information.  This,  however,  is  lit- 
de  more  dian  a  nominal  protection.  It  may  sometimes  efl^ct  pur- 
poses of  retribution,  but  it  will  not  restore  a  sequestnted  property. 
For  the  first  object,  a  half-ruined  man  cannot  be  expected  to  devote 
tke  wreck  of  his  means  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  Bench  of  Justices.  We 
have,  indeed,  some  few  instances  in  which  this  course  has  been 
token,  and  in  which  justice  has  reached  the  Justices.  Thus  in 
<'  The  King  v.  Williams  and  Davis,  £.  2^  George  in."  die  defen^ 
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Amtl'  dtcMCKft^ J  fo  niin  sfech  ale-Jiouse  keepers  as  Toted  for  a 
ihatfibef  of  patfliamettt  contrary  to  their  direction,  by  taking  away 
d^  licenses }  and  this  threat  they  afterwaords  carried  into  efiect. 
IKfe,  d^d  in  soaie  tfimtlar  cases,  the  corrupt  motive  was  so  clearly 
^r^edy  that  the  complainants  succeeded,  and  the  justices  were 
^Mfiished  \  bttt  so  many  applications  of  this  nature  have  terminated 
HtlfaTcrably,  the  contest  is  so  unequal,  ai^  the  leading  Ucensers 
dbfe  so  M^eD  airare  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  themsehres 
from  committal,  that  althotigh  in  some  divisions,  it  may  %%  as 
tf^lble  as  the  sun  at  noon«-day,  and  be  declared  by  inferior  agents^ 
A«t  a  man's  procuring*  a  new  license,  or  preserving  an  old  one,  is 
dependent  on  his  dealing  with  a  certain  brewer  or  spirit-seller^ 
file  evil  doing  can  seldom  be  proved  at  its  source.  Facts  yielding 
%  ttasonable  inference  may  be  notorious,  but  not  exist  in  a  taogi- 
Ue  shape  against  the  principals — the  licensers  have  only  to  decide 
xn  silence,  and  their  decision  cannot  be  questioned.  Their  impu* 
tiity,  and  the  public  loss,  are  included  in  the  simple  rule,  that 
A^y  are  not  bound  to  fthow  reasons  for  what  they  do,  and  from 
tirhact  they  do  there  is  no  appeal !  ' , 

Now  this  system  of  secret  decision,  I  contend,  is  as  false  in  policy 
t%  it  is  inequitable  in  principle.-^The  proper  end  of  punishment 
h  et^kfflple ;  but  how  is  this  supplied  where  forfeiture  is  inflicted, 
but  no  oilence  imputed  ? — ^where  the  suiFerer  is  set  adrift  on  the 
irorld,  crying  out,  that  untried,  unimpeached,  and  unconscious 
6f  a  Ixnsdeed,  he  is  mulcted  of  his  all,  and  banished  fronx  his 
house,  and  the  exercise  of  his  calling  ?  Is  not  the  lesson  of  Jus- 
tin here  inverted,  and  proof  furnished  that  no  innocence  is  secure 
itota  the  hand  tS  oppression,  rather  than  that  punishment  pursues 
th^  guilty  alone  ? 

*  tt  has  been  said  that  the  licensing  justices  themselves  constitute  a  sort 
Of  jury;  but  a  moment's  cotisideration  will  show  that  they  are  wanting  in 
every  essential  character  of  jurymen. — Jurymen  are  taken  indiscriminately 
from  a  mass  at  the  time  of  trial ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter  whereon 
they  have  to  decide,  until  it  is  brought  before  them  in  tlieir  collective  capa- 
city. If  suspected  of  prejudice  by  the  party  to  be  jtidged,  they  may  be  ob-- 
jected  to— they  cannot  separate  during  the  course  of  an  investigation,  or  be 
approached  by  the  interested  parties^they  finally  build  their  verdict  upo« 
evidence  openly  given  and  fairly  discussed,  not  upon  secret  reasons  and 
private  conferences. 
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From  contbrnfjlating  the  bad  effects  of  tliis  despotisMV  I  hiv# 
turned,  in  search  of  some  good  ones,  lihat  may  be  compassed  by  it 
—but  in  vain ;  considering  it  likely,  that  puUic-honses  may  some^* 
times  become  so  disorderly  as  to  require  speedier  means  than  thosef 
of  a  legal  prosecudot^,  to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  the  itiquhy  has  been 
made,  whether  the  licensing  power  in  question  does  not  supply 
such  prompt  summary  jurisdiction — ^it  does  not.  It  is  only  on 
one  dby  in  the  whole  year  that  the  decision  is  made :  during  which 
course  of  time  half  a  do2en  convictions  at  law  might  be  procured* 
Is  it  then  useful  as  a  rod  in  terrorem  over  the  publicans  ?  I  be^ 
lieve  this  to  be  the  only  plausible  excuse  that  can  be  ofiered  for  die 
power  of  withholding  licenses  without  assigned  reasons  or  appeal ; 
and  this  is  unsound.  It  is  so,  because  the  power  may  be  set  aC 
defiance  for  twelve  months ;  and  before  chat  period  arrives^  the 
publican,  if  deficient  in  other  means,  may  evade  the  fbrfeitard  of 
his  license  by  transferring  it  to  a  new  man.  This  is  the  constant 
practice  in  districts  where  the  best  applicadon  of  the  licensing 
power  obtains.  But  in  other  districts,  where  disorderly  houses 
are  upheld,  and  decent  ones  refused,  the  only  effect  is  to  throw 
the  tenantcy  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  sufficient  interest  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  licenses.  The  reliance  of  the  publican  is  thus 
diverted  from  good  conduct  to  good  interest !  In  short,  whateter 
convenience  may  be  occasionally  derived  from  this  uncontrollable 
secret  tribunal  in  chaste  hands,  I  am  well  convinced  that  it  is  in* 
finitely  outbalanced  by  the  evils  of  its  general  use.  Whenev^ 
the  power  of  withholding  licenses  is  used  rightly,  it  might  with 
equal  efiFect  be  used,  on  avowed  reasons,  and  without  fear  of  te^ 
vlsal ;  or,  if  the  present  laws  be  insufficient  for  the  effectual  con* 
ttol  of  publicans,  let  those  laws  be  strengthened  :  but  let  tfaft^ 
publicans,  like  other  men,  be  governed  (and  punished,  when 
necessary)  according  to  law,  not  according  to  the  capricious  will 
and  secret  reasons  of  individuals.  To  punish  on  secret  reasons  i> 
the  very  abomination  of  tyranny.  Sultans  and  Deys  may  tortttte 
on  such  principles,  but  it  is  the  essence  of  an  Englishman's  birth- 
right to  enjoy  his  property  and  privileges  without  disturbance 
while  unoffending  against  the  lawsi  and  to  be  considered  innocent 
until  proved  to  f)o  ^nihy. 

In  justice,  then,  to  the  individual  rights  of  that  numerous  por-» 
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tioA  of  our  countrymen,  comprising  inn^keepers,  tavem-fceeper% 
ale-house  k^pers,  ftc;»  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  tbm 
community  at  large,  I  presume  to  hope  for  a  speedy  emancipation 
of  the  publicanss  by  a  revision  of  the  licensing  powers,  so  that 
they,  in  common  with  other  Englishmen,  may  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws ;  that  they  may  know,  that  so  long  as  they  act 
well»  no  private  caprice,  malice,  or  cupidity  can  divest  them  of 
their  property  and  livelihood  \  but  that  if  they  do  wrong,  no  pri- 
vate influence  can  effectually  defend  them.  When  so  retieve<f  from 
their  present  peculiar  state  of  dependence  and  degradation,  we 
may  justly  expect  to  see  this  extensive  class  of  tradesmen  become 
as  respectable  as  any  other  \  and  in  no  trade  is  individual  respecta* 
lulity  more  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  the  public 

I  amj  &c* 
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From  what  has  preceded,  it  appears,  that,  under  the  existing 
system  of  licensing,  the  justices  exercise,  in  their  respective  divi-« 
lions,  an  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  power  in  opening  and 
•butting  up  public-houses,  which  has  been  found  productive  of 
great  oppression  and  injustice  to  individuals,  and  loss  to  the 
public 

That  the  immediate  effect  of  this  system  is  to  throw  the  public- 
Kouses  into  the  hands  of  brewers  and  license*jobbers,  instead  of 
their  remaining  with  the  owners  of  the  estates  to  which  they  are 
appendant ;  a  conversioaof  the  ownership  of  such  houses,  which 
lends  to  promote  drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  to  cause  the 
public  to  have  their  beer  at  a  higher  price,  and  of  a  wcMrse  qualityj 
than  they  would  otherwise. 

That  the  annual  power  of  withholding  licenses  does  not  afford 
such  ^edy  means  of  repressing  disorders  as  is  yielded  by  the  ordi-^ 
nary  course  of  law — ^while  its  punishments,  arising  .without  trials 
and  on  secret  reasons,  do  not  produce  the  beneficial  effect  of 


#ianip1e ;  but  being  generally  attributed  to  partial  or  mt^resteS 
motives,  they  drire  the  publicans  from  a  reliance  on  good  conduct 
to  the  procurement  of  good  interest. 

That  die  dependent,  or  else  precarious,  tmure  of  a  victualler't 
license,  discourages  respectabk  persons  from  embarking  their  pro- 
perty in  that  trade;  and  that  the  magisterial  character  is  injured* 
in  public  estimation,  from  the  connexion  which,  under  the  present 
^stem,  is  seen  to  exist  between  jusdces  and  the  sellers  of  beer 
and  spirits* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  submitted,  diat  a  new  law-k 
wanting— -1st*  To  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  public* 
houses  in  the  hands  of  brewers  and  spirit-dealers.— 2dly*  To  sub* 
ject  the  licensers'  acts,  when  necessary,  to  the  revision  of  a  higher 
jpower.  For  these  objects^  the  following  provisions  are  thought 
expedient* 


JSeads  of  a  prcposed  BiUfor  fegtdating  the  Licensing  ff 

PubliC'Aouses  : 

That  no  license  be  giantad  for  the  selling  of  beer  or  spirits  to 
liie  occtt{Mer  of  any  house  belonging  to  a  common  brewer  or  dis- 
tiller^  or  vender  of  beer  or  spirits  in  the  gross,  or  a  trustee  for  an|>^ 
of  them— -escept  in  respect  of  such  public-houses  as  shall  have 
bdonged  to  such  brewers,  &c*  previous  to  ■'^-  ■» 

That  no  vender  of  beer  or  spirits  in  the  gross^  nor  any  trustee 
for  any  of  them,  shall  be  eligible  to  take  an  asognment  of  a  teim 
in  any  house  used  as  a  pttblic4iouse,  or  to  rent  such  house  ;  aoi 
dttt  every  contract  entered  into  for  such  purposes,  shall  be,  a^ 
initio,  void* 

That  where  new  neighbourhoods  arise,  or  other  circumstances 
occasion  a  number  of  persons  (being  substantial  householders}  tm 
desire  a  new  public-house  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residences,  such 
persons  shall  be  competent  to  apply  to  the  justices,  at  their  session 
for  licensing  in  September,  and  by  fnemorial,  and  plan,  elevatioot 
section,  and  specification,  to  show  to  such  justices  the  situation 
and  descriptioii  of  any  new  pubKc^house  proposed  to  be  buikt  d» 
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siimber  of  new  l^ouaes  ftround  such  house^  and  its  disUtice 
ttom  anj  other  public-house ;  and  if  a  majority  of  justices 
assembled  shall  agree  in  opinion  tl^t  such  bouse  ought  to  be 
)>uik  and  opened  as  a  public-house,  .then  upon  such  house 
tieing  built  ;md  an  approved  tenant  piovided^  such  tenant  may  and 
shall  be  licensed  at  any  subsequent  meeting  for  licensing  or  for 
the  transfer  of  publicans'  licenses. 

That  the  justices  be  empowered  to  take  sufficient  sureties  of  the 
,  party  applying,  that  a  house,  accepted  as  proper  to  be  opened  as 
a  public-house,  shaU  be  built  previous  to  the  licensing  in  the  next 
ensuing  September. 

That  where  an  owner  of  a  principal  estate  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  intended  public-house  is  wiling  to  erect  such  house^ 
he  shall  have  a  preference,  unless  good  reason  appear  to  .the  con- 
trary. 

That  if  the  justices  shall,  otherwise  than  on  good  reasons,  with- 
hold a  license,  or  grant  a  license  improperly ;  the  Court  of  King'a 
Bench  shall  be  empowered  to  compel  the  granting  of  a.  license  in 
the  fyi$i'!C9^,  or  ^declare  it  void  lo  ^e  second* 
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When  a  ship  is  in  danger,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  on  board, 
whether  a  mariner  or  a  passenseri  to  afibrd  his  most  strenuous 
assistance  to  preserve  her  from  die  violence  of  the  storm  and  from 
becoming  a  wreck !  And  the  man  who  quits  his  post  while 
there  is  any  chance  of  saving  the  ship,  deserves  every  reprobation  $ 
and  in  general  the  person  who  under  these  circumstances  deserts 
Tiis  station  fallsi  as  he  deserves,  a  sacrifice  to  his  cowardice  or  to 
his  selfishness. 

That  which  is  true  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  is  equally  just  when 
applied  to  a  state,  laboring  either  in  the  storm  of  revolt  or  of 
insurrection,  or  that  which  is  equally  to  be  dreaded,  the  conse- 
quences of  revulsion,  arising  trom  a  system  of  error  or  a  system 
•which,  however  beneficial  at  its  commencement,  has  been  carried 
loan  injurious  excess. 

The  following  observations  are  not  dictated  by  party  spirit  i 
rither  by  favor  to  statesmen  of  one  class,  or  by  opposition  to  those 
of  the  other  class.  The  rimes  are  too  important,  and  too  much 
depends  on  wise  and  prompt  measures,  to  make  it  warrantable  in 
9ny  man  to  promote  his  own  views,  or  to  gratify  his  own  wishes* 
His  sole  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  public  welfare ;  and 
erveryhian,  however  humble  his  station,  and  however  moderate  hii 
alnliries,  ought  to  afibrd  his  assistance  most  cordially  and  earnestly, 
to  discover  the  5qurce  of  existing  evils  and  the  remedies  best 
adapted  to  them. 
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tt  is  111  rsMf  nzf  eYeti  wicked^  in  cases  like  those  ta  wiiidi  dMr 
•bserratioas  relate,  to  apply  palliatives.  Radical  erils  must  be  mer 
hf  more  direct  and  more  skilful  means.  While  the  empiric  will 
be  content  with  healing  the  external  wound,  the  skilful  phpician 
will  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  give  to  the  system  that 
ohaage,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  which  is  best  calcn<* 
Lited  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  and  to  establish  general  health 
In  the  constitution. 

Whoever  looks  around  him  at  the  present  moment,  and 
views  the  distresses  in  which  the  country  is  involved  from  the 
inability  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  answer  the  de» 
mands  of  government  {-—whoever  examines  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
tommanity  hurled  from  wealth  to  poverty;  from  afRuence  to 
distress  «  whoever  enquires  into  the  fact,  and  finds  that  taxes  are 
levied  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  by  means  of  legal 
process  ;  or  whoever  finds,  as  the  fact  is,  the  poor  are  increasing 
daily  in  number,  while  the  ability  of  the  persons  who  are  by  law 
bound  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance  is  diminished — ^who« 
ever  shall  know,  as  the  fact  is,  that  a  large  part  of  the  community  are 
in  want  of  employment  though  willing  to  labor,  and  that  thei# 
former  employers  are  unable  to  afford  to  pay  their  wages ;  that 
even  50  men  are  to  be  met  in  dilFerent  parishes  asking  foremploy<« 
ment,  and  urging  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  rather  to  paf 
them  for  actual  labor  than  to  pay  th«n  in  a  state  of  idleness  from 
the  poor  rate,  while  die  farmer,  though  convinced  of  the  justice  <^ 
the  appeal,  is  totally  wiaUe  to  meet  this  appeal  to  his  interest  | 
fwrther,  Aat  a  large  portion  of  that  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, the  little  farmers,  (the  favorites  of  the  ancient  system) 
with  their  large  families  (the  best  hope  of  the  state,  and  most 
virtuous  part  of  the  community)  are  ceasing  to  be  farmers  front 
necessity,  and  becoming  pensioners  on  the  poor  rate,  while  in  somo 
townships  the  persons  who  formerly  contributed  to  the  poor,  are 
appealing  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  their  own  poverty ;  and 
numbers  of  them  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  their  farms^ 
are  become  burdens  on  those  parts  of  the  parish  which  alone  are 
cnldvated,  thus  taxing  the  industry  of  their  neighbours,  and  hasten^ 
ing  them  to  the  same  extremity  of  ultimate  indigence — must  admit 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system,  and  that  necessity,  and 
not  the  sjHrit  of  complaint  and  disaffection,  imposes  the  di^ty  of 
Examining  into  these  evils,  that  they  may  be  understood  and 
fairly  met. 

The  person  who   supposes   this  picture  to   be    overcharged 

will  find  himself  mistaken.    As  far  as*  extensive  and  diligent  en<# 

qniry  and  research,  and  communications  from  difierent  districts 

find  from  persons  of  the  }iighest  respectability  residing  in 
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ttts  distant  from  each  other^  Isave  afibrded  ioCflrmatioii  to  tbe 
writer  of  these  observations)  the  picture  is  not  colored  tos^ 
high !  -all  these  evils  exist  in  a  greater  degree  than*  he  ha» 
painted  them ;  particularly  m  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  some 
of  the  western  counties,  and  even  in  Norfolk,  and  other  \m^ 
proved  districts*  In  some  places  the  lands  are  actually  deserted,. 
and  growing  no  other  crop  than  weedsu  In  Huntingdonshire  i^  is 
said,  that  a  circuit  of  5000  acres  is  abandoned,  and  in  other  pbces^ 
2ind  in  some  not  far  distant  from  the  Metropolis,  the  like  occur- 
renres  may  be  found ;  and  many  prudent  proprietors  of  tlie  soil  ate 
content  to  forgo  their  rents  rather  than  suffer  their  farms  to  be 
untenanted  amd  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  laborers  de-» 
prived  of  employment,  and  the  poor  of  their  allotted  means  of 
support.  Are  these  evils  unexpected  ?  certainly  not,  by  the 
Writer  of  these  observations.  He  anticipated  and  predicted  them^ 
luid  humbly  endeavoured,  as  far  as, it  was  in  his  power,  to  lead  thor 
country  to  a  different  result !  Are  the  community  benefited  by 
that  cheap  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  they  deemed  so  essential 
to  their  happiness  and  comfort  ?  It  is  confidently  believed  diey  are 
not.  Our  home  manufacturers — our  tradesmen*-*  and  various 
other  classes  of  the  community,  are  now  convinced  that  ihey 
taimot  ruin  the  agricultural  interest,  by  reducing  the  prices  of  com 
and  provisions  below  the  expense  of  growing  them ;  or  annihilate  the 
tants  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  without  partaking  in  their  ruin  ; 
aoid  that  cheap  bread  is  no  blessing  to  those  who  are  deprived  of 
Ihc  means  of  earning  by  their  labor  or  their  industry,  that  quantity 
of  it  which  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  support  of  life. 

In  the  progress  of  these  observations,  should  the  authctf  be 
successful,  it  will  be  shown,  that  the  delay  which  arose  out  of  a 
contest,  which  in  effect  was  however  misrepresented,  whether 
bread  shotild  be  dearer  or  che;q>er,  firom  the  rate  of  oiie  farthing  to 
a  half'penny,  for  the  subsistence  of  each  person  for  a  day,  has 
brought  this  country  from  a  high  and  exalted  state  of  proq>erity' 
kito  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  misery— from  a  state  boMLj 
equal  to  enable  the  country  to  bear  the  burden  of  immense  taz«' 
ation,  into  a  condition  which  makes  taxation  that  to  which  the 
writer  dares  not  give  a  name. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  present  difficulties  we 
must  look  to  the  system  of  our  Fuikled  Debt — ^a  wise  and  bene* 
ficial  measure  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  but  productive  in 
this  coimtry,  as  it  has  been  in  every  other  cotmtry,  in  which  this 
system  has  been  adopted,  of  incalculable  mischief  when  these 
bounds  have  been  transgressed*  At  diflerent  periods  men  of  caU 
Ottlationy  of  wisdom,  and  of  sound  policy,  have  most  honestly 
predicted  the  evils  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  great 
increase  of  the  National  t>ebt.    Tliese  predictions,  it  will  be  said. 
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have  httli^rfo  beeii  falsified ;  and  it  was  lately  triumphantly  boast- 
lid,  that  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  time  past,  would  equally 
(disappoint  the  doctrines  of  those,  who  maintained  that  opinion; 
I£  tl^  time  to  come  should  falsify  the  prediction,  it  must  be  in 
consequence  of  new  and  of  wise  measures,  and  not  of  any  system 
hitberto  adopted,  or  of  any  plan  to  be  proposed  by  Government^ 
9S  far  as  the  public  are  acquainted  with  any  measures  in  agita« 
tion. 

Whoever  will  consider  the  nature  of  property,  its  value,  and  the 
aieans  of  bearing  taxation,  will  discover,  that  the  only  subjects  of 
rvalue,  and  on  which  taxation  must  ultimately  rest,  are  the  land, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country,  as  it  consists  of  its  commerce  and 
manufactures.  He  will  discharge  from  his  notions  the  funded 
property}  debts  on  mortgage,  debts  from  individuals,  for  all  these 
debts  are  not  distinct  property ;  they  are  only  incumbrances  on 
the  property,  out  of  which  they  aVe  to  be  answered.  He  may 
also,  for  this  purpose,  discard  from  his  consideration  all  articles  of 
luxury,  which  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore  do  not  con- 
tribute, directly  or  indirectly,  to  produce  a  fund  for  taxation. 
These  articles  are  productive  of  pleasure  only,  and  not  of  profit, 
and  ace  merely  evidence  of  an  ability  to  bear  taxation.  He  must 
also  keep  steadily  in  mind,  that  articles  of  luxury,  manufacture, 
and  commerce,  will  diminish  in  value  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  the  land  proprietors,  farmers,  and  other  consumers 
of  these  articles,  sh^U  be  rendered  incapable  of  paying  for  them  \ 
for  like  other  articles,  and  even  like  land  and  corn  at  the  present 
moment,  the  necessity,  and  the  consequent  competition  on  die  one 
band  to  sell,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  inability  to  purchase,  will 
reduce  the  value  of  these  articles  from  their  former  price  to  one 
of  a  very  reduced  scale. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  it  has  happened  that  the  pre- 
diction of  our  ancestors,  that  the  country  could  not  bear  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  has  been  falsified  ?  To  those  vt(ho  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  political  economy, 
at  diftrent  periods,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  ability  to  bear 
the  increased  burden  of  taxes,  has  arisen  from  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  sale  value,  and  income  of  the  property  on  which 
the  burden  of  taxation  has  fallen  ;  from  a  gradual  advance  in  the 
prices  of  property,  and  of  their  produce  in  the  just  proportion 
which  the  increase  of  the  debt  imposed  on  that  property,  required 
that  tlie  advance  should  take  place. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  National 
Debt  was  first  established,  and  at  the  commencement  of  th^ 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  had  increased  to  that  mere  trifle, 
about  ^7,000,000,  compared  with  its  extent  in  modem  times, 
the  country  was  supposed  to  be  unable  to  support  so  large  a  debt} 
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irnd  the  then  annual  expenditure.  Erery  one  is  acquainted  wlA 
the  distresses  that  took  place  in  the  war  of  1755,  in  consequence 
of  a  gi«at  increase  of  this  debt^  and  this  "distress  increased  still 
more  by  the  expenditure  in  the  American  war,  which  increased 
our  National  Debt  to  and  the  want  of  money  was 

so  much  felty  that  the  great  General,  who  sealed  the  Tictory  of 
Quebec  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  by  that  important  victory 
accomplished  the  restoration  of  our  fortunes  in  .America,  felt  the 
distress  of  the  country  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  in  a  letter  to  bis 
father,  he  recommended  him,  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  and  as  an 
example  to  others,  to  advance  a  few  pounds  ta  the  Government  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  distresses  of .  the  finances— distresses  which 
he  felt  severely,  as  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  his  army  in  the  con* 
test  then  depending.  At  the  close  of  this  war  it  was  considered 
that  our  resources  were  exhausted.  It  was  left  to  the  great,  the 
powerful,  and  unrivalled  talents  of  a  Pitt  to  replenish  the  Trea- 
sury, to  increase  our  means  of  meeting  further  taxation,  and  of 
carrying  that  taxation  to  an  extent  which  surpassed  all  belief ;  bttt 
even  this  great  statesman  and  financier  was  at  the  end  of  his  t^ 
sources  for  regular  taxation ;  arid  it  has  been  lately  confessed  by 
the  Right  Honorable  Geo.  Rose,  whose  authority  on  this  subject 
js  incontrovertible,  that  even  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have  continued 
the  war  without  resorting  to  those  gigantic  means  which  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  offered  to  him — a  tax  which  had  been  formerly  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  of  which  the  FrencTi  historian  records, 
dxat  the  King  was  greatly  agitated,  and  would  not  consent  to  resort 
to  this  mode  of  taxation,  till  his  Confessor  reconciled  him  to  the 
measure  by  an  address  to  his  vanity,  in  representing  all  the  pre* 
perty  of  the  country  as  subjected  to  his  dominion.  Now  let  any  man. 
look  at  the  value  of  property  at  any  one  of  those  periods  of  difficulty^ 
and  suppose  that  the  taxes  had  at  that  moment  been  as  large  a^ 
they  were  at  the  next  period  of  difficulty,  and  ask  himself  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  country^  and  the  consequence  te 
it.  The  short  answer  must  have  been,  an  mability  to  pay  the  cuiw 
rent  expenses  of  Government  and  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt ;  in  other  words,  for  it  is  right  to  be  explicit.  National 
Bankruptcy,  or  at  least  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Govern*^ 
ment,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt ;  not  from  any 
want  of  national  faith,  or  national  honor,  but  from  that  necessity  to 
which  all  human  affairs  must  yield,  as  all  countries  in  which  the 
funding  system  has  prevailed  have  demonstrated. 

That  national  honor,  and  sound  policy  looking  to  the  future,  will 
m.  this  country  aid  national  faitli  in  the  performance,  as  long  as  it 
shall  be  possible,  of  its  engagements  with  the  public  creditors,  no 
one  can  doubt — ^But  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  understood  that  tke 
creditors  hate  no  right  to  more  than  the  due  «nd  regular  pajme&t 
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of  their  annuities.    No  stipulation,  no  contract  express  or  implied 
entitles  them  to  be  consideredi  in  any  measure  of  policy,  by  which 
the  country  can  be  benefited  and  its  property  rendered  more  avail- 
able to  the  uses  of  the  state,  or  of  the  individual  proprietors  :   on 
the  contrary,  every  measure  which  renders  tlie  government  and^. 
through  them,  individuals  of  ability  to  answer  these  annuities   to 
the  public  creditor,  is  a  performance,  not  a  breach,  of  those  engage- 
Qients,  by  which   the  country  is  pledged  to  tlie  public  creditor* 
The  country  therefore  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  look  to  the 
market  or  sale  price  of  funded  property,  but  is  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regarii  that  price  in  any  other  manner,  than  its  own  interest  may 
dictate.     This  is  a  very   important  consideration  with  reference 
lo  the  mode  of  applying  the  income  of  the  sinking  fund  :  and  the 
•bjects  to  be  pursued  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  grea^ 
measure  of  redeeming  a  large  portion  of  the  present  debt,  and 
extinguishing,  which  is  essential,  not  only  part  of  the  debt ;  bUt 
the  taxes  necessary  for  paying  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  shall 
be  extinguished  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  the  public  \  and  of  keep* 
ing  future  debts  within  moderate  bounds.     It  proves  the  rignt 
of  the  country  so  to  apply  the  sinking  fund,  as  to  keep   up  the 
price  of  the  funds  in  the  time  of  war,  when  government  is  increas- 
infi;  the  debt,  and  of  keeping  ihem  at  moderate  prices  in  peace 
wHen  government   is  diminishing  the   debt:    and   suchv  reduced 
moderate  prices  are  consistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan  or  system  of  sinking  fund  demonstrates  this 
right. — The  principle  on  which  his  plan  proceeds  is,  that  the  fundf 
should  be  redeemed  when  they  are  above  par,  and  should  be  purr 
chased  when  they  are  under  par.  The  right  of  redemption  has 
not  been  exercised  under  this  system.  This  great  minister  and^ 
following  him,  his  humble  imitators  have  seen  the  policy  of  ad*- . 
vancing  the  price  of  the  funds  by  buying  up  the  floating  stock  of 
the  market,  and  by  that  arrangement  keeping  up  the  price  ol 
the  funds,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  contracting  new  loans. 

It  wiU  now  be  important  to  consider  how  it  has  happened  that 
heretofore  the  ability  to  bear  taxation  has  existed,  and  that  it  has  now 
of  a  sudden  failed.  In  a  great  measure  the  reason  is  sufficiently 
obvious — The  continual  increase  of  the  precious  metals  imported 
from  South  America,  increased  the  prices  of  articles  of  consump* 
tion  and  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  in  England  and  in  other 
countries.  The  abundance  of  wealth  increased  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Accounts  were  kept  and  fortunes  made  in 
larger  sums  than  formerly.  Units  were  changed  into  decimals^ 
and  decimals  into  hundreds,  &c.  i&c.  Property  in  land  and  other 
articles  of  value  increased  in  just  proportion  with  the  quantity  of 
circulating  medium.  An  increase  of  wealth  was^  of  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  an  increase  of  prices  of  land  and  of  other  commo* 
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dities.  When  gold  became  more  abundant^  it  was  rated  in  com-* 
parison  with  the  quantity  of  the  articles  in  the  market  for  which 
it  was  to  be  exchanged  :  hence  in  some  degree  a  progressive  and 
gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  land,  and  other  commodities,  and 
of  the  price  of  labor ;  each  keeping  pace  with  the  expenses  of 
living  and  the  demand  for  labor  which  was  to  supply  gratifications 
to  luxury  and  to  all  the  attendants  on  increased  wealth.  -  We 
must  not  however  confine  our  view  to  gold,  or  the  precious  metals. 
We  must  look  to  the  more  important  measure  which  about  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  was  resorted  to  by  mercantile 
Inen,  and  afterwards  by  private  individuals  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment ;  also  by  national  Ixinks,  and  finally  by  private  bankers,  of 
giving  to  paper  their  credit  and,  through  their  credit,  the  use  and 
value  of  money,  with  all  those  facilities  of  increased  circulatipn 
which  belongs  to  a  paper  currency,  over  a  currency  in  coin.  This 
change  of  system  tended  in  a  most  eminent  manner,  and  even  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  accomplish  the  same  objects,  as  would  have 
been  eftected,  by  an  increase  of  bullion  or  currency  in  gold  or 
silver,  to  the  same  amount  as  the  average  quantity  of  paper  kept 
in  circulation.  Hence  also  may  be  traced  a  source  for  a  consider- 
able advance  in  prices. — Accordingly  the  value  of  land  and  other 
commodities  has  advanced  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  credit 
has  increased ;  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  useful,  healthy^ 
and  well  supported  circulation. 

There  is  another  great  instrument  which  has  contributed  to  this 
end,  more  than  any  other.  This  instrument  became,  as  it  was 
designed  by  its  author,  to  be  the  parent  of  a  benefit  which  should 
counteract  in  some  degree  that  which  would  have  been  its  baneful 
influence  in  any  other  mode  of  conducting  its  operations.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  country  will  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  every  intelligent  person  as  the  measure  now  in  contemplation  \ 
followed  too  or  accompanied  by  other  similar  funds,  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  South  Sea  Company,  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
Navigation  Shares,  Canal  Shares,  Turnpike  Tickets,  and  a  host 
of  other  like  securities,  transferable  in  their  nature  and  assuming 
all  the  uses  and  characters  and  giving  all  the  eflect  and  benefits  of 
a  circulating  medium  ;  thus  generated  into  a  form  which  produced 
the  use  of  money,  and  placed  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals 
'from  South  America  and  other  countries  in  a  state  of  comparative 
insignificance ;  since  all  the  bullion  in  Europe  could  not  pur« 
chase  these  securities  at  their  present  rates  of  price  or  value* 
•Had  the  national  debt  or  these  commercial  securities  been  deprived 
of  their  character  of  money  \  in  otlier  words  of  their  transferable 
OP  negotiable  quality ;  their  tendency  would  have  been  mischievous  > 
and  the  mischief  would  soon  have  stopped  their  career :  but  their 
general  tendency  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  to  advance  the  price 
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of  property,  and  their  approximsition  to  the  nature  of  property  ; 
(while  in  fact  they  were  evidences  of  a  debt,  and  incumbrance) 
counteracted,  except  at  particular  periods  and  under  circumstan- 
ces of  severe  and  critical  situations  of  the  country,  their  own  bur- 
then ;  and  by  their  own  counterpoise  they  provided  a  remedy  for 
the  very  charge  whkh  was  created  by  the  debt,  in  increasing  the 
saleable  value  and  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  chat  property  which 
was  to  bear  the  burden.  •  The  system  rendered  the  ct^^ers  of  the 
incumbered  property,  of  ability  to  meet  the  necessary  taxes  for 
payment  of  the  dividends  with  cheerfulness,  because  without  any 
great  sacrifice  of  their  comforts.  Had  a  contrary  result  been 
experienced,  how  could  the  landed  interest  have  borne  the  burden 
ctf  the  land  tax,  the  poor,  the  church,  the  highway  and  other  rates  i 
a  large  proportion  of  direct  taxes  of  the  country ;  and  finally  of  the 
property  tax  on  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  thus  maintaining  the 
establishment  of  the  church ;  providing  support  for  the  pepr ; 
keeping  up  roads  for  communication,  and  contitbuting  more  than 
one  half  of  the  other  taxes  of  the  comitry.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  directly  and  indirectly  the  landed  and 
agricultural  interests,  and  as  between  them  and  ultimately  the  landed 
interest  bear  J  parts  of  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom. 
-  Had  these  taxes  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  funding 
system  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  or  the 

war  of  or  of  the  American  war,  or  of  the  war  now 

recently,  and  so  gloriously,  terminated,  could  these  burdens  and  this 
taxation  have  been  borne  ?  in  other  words,  was  there  the  physical 
power  to  answer  them  ?  A  person  who  supposes  that  they  couU 
have  been  paid,  must  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  those 
periods  and  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  property  as 
that  value  existed  at  those  periods.  The  titkei  alone,  or  the  poor 
raies  alone,  of  the  present  day,  would  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  more  eaiiy  of  those  periods, 
namely  the  Devolution.  The  land  tax  will  by  its '  produce  afibvd 
a  just  estimate  of  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  century.  The  rental  was  then  10,000,000.  And  die 
bonus  and  indemnity  for  the  land  tax  was  a  legislative  provision  of 
the  same  session  of  parliament,  giving  a  bounty  on  the  exportation 
i)f  corn,  under  a  recital  that  <<  it  had  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  exportation  of  com  and  grain  into  foreign  parts,  when  the 
price  thereof  was  at  a  low  rate  in  this  kingdom,  had  been  of  great 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  owners  of  land  but  to  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  in  general."  And  another  act  passed  in  the  same  ses&bn,. 
which  *<  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  encouragement  of 
tillage  and  manufacture  of  dus  realm,  sanctioned  the  exportadoQ 
of  beer^  ale,  cyder  and  mum,*'  and  another  act  revived  tn^o  former 
acts  for  exporting  of  leather* 
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.  The  preset  period  is  an-  epoch  greatly  reseinbliftg,  but  far  di#^ 
passing  in  degree,  that  which  next  took  place-^the  ever  memorable 
failure  of  that  great  speculationy  the  South  Sea  scheme  ,•  which 
promised  so  many  advantages,  and,  in  its  failure,  was  attended 
with  such  extensive  ruin  as  seemed  to  threaten  not  only  the,  welfare 
of  the  nation,  but  public  bankruptcy ;  a  measure  which  not  only 
caUed  for  legislative  enactment  but  received  it  5  and  gave  birth  to 
many  wise  provisions  existing  as  part  of  tlie  laws  of  this  day^ 
though  they  have  in  a  great  measure  ^een  evaded  and  are  become 
inoperative  and  a  .dead  letter.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
failure  of  this  scheme  gave  occasion  to  the  stock  jobbing  act,  the 
memorable  act  of  Sir  John  Bernard.  The  next  period  is  tliat 
between  the  years  1750  and  1760  when,  as  it  appears,  from  an 
excellent  writer  of  that  day,  in  a  work  which  embraces  more 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  than  all  the  volumes, 
numerous  as  they  are,  written  on  the  same  subject  in  modern  times 
(Hale's  husbandry)^  that  farms  could  not  be  let,  nor  rents  paid^ 
and  the  farmers  v^re  in  the  most  mined  and  wretched  condition. 
The  measure  adopted  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  agricultural 
interest  was  the  act  which  established  our  internal  and  coasting 
trade  in  corn. 

The  next  period  was  the  interval  between  1766  and  Americaii 
Wftr,  when  lands  were  of  such  a  reduced  value  that  they  were  rented^ 
as  to  grass  lands,  at  from  15  to  20  shillings  per  acre,  and  arable 
lands  from  7  to  10  shillings  per  acre,  averaging  a  rental  throughout 
tne  Jcingdom  of  10s.  per  acre,  and  in  many  districts  this  rent  was  iO 
reduced  by  land  tax,  poor  rates,  repairs,  &c.  that  the  actual  return 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  was  not  above  5s.  per  acre :  of  this  £be 
writer  is  satisfied  from  his  knowledge  of  many  districts  and  from  an 
inspection  of  the  leases  and  from  the  frequent  and  extensive  opportu- 
nkits  of  seeing  the  rentals  of  proprietors  in  different  counties,  and 
the  accounts  of  their  families,  to  know  the  sale  price  at  those 
periods.— -In  the  interval  there  were  riots  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions.  And  during  this  eventful  warj  attended  with 
such  h^vy  expenses,  and  under  which  so  many  financial  difficulties 
were  experienced,  our  condition  seems  to  have  stood  in  this 
manner.     We  commenced  the  war  with  a  debt  of  and  we 

ended  the  war  with  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  establishing  an  in- 
d^endent  America  with  a  debt  of  and  also  increasing  our 

general  expenditure.  The  rental  of  the  kingdom  diminished  rather 
than  increased. 

Between  the  close  of  the  American  war,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Erench  revolution,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that 
great  and  honest  minister,  the  afiairs  of  this  country  attained  a  de- 
gree of  pre-eminent  and  unexpected  prosperity-^the  funds  advanced 
in  price : — money,    or    rather   the  circulating  medium,   was  so 
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abundant^  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  the  funds,  that 
loans  on  mortgage  were  attainable  to  an^  extent.  Tlie  capitalists 
were  competitors  to  obtain  securities  on  landed  property  and 
money  might  be  borrowed  at  four  and  even  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  provided  the  borrower  would  undertake  to  continue  tlie 
money  on  the  security  for  a  long  period,  for  instance,  7,  14,  or 
20  years.  This  abundance  of  money  led  to  the  establishment  of 
many  banks,  and  they  gave  the  facility  of  obtaining  credit,  thereby 
enabling  the  farmer  to  extend  his  capital,  and  to  make  improve- 
ments likely  to  afford  him  an  ample  remuneration,  and  even  great 
profit.  This  expenditure  led  to  superior  husbandry,  to  draining, 
to  high  manuring^  to  irrigation,  and  the  natural  attendant,  an  im^ 
proved  breed  of  cattle.  It  enabled  the  peasantry  heretofore  needy, 
and  scarcely  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  prosperity,  and  of  ability  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  and 
to  contribute  towards  the  burdens  of  the  state  in  taxation.  It  pre- 
paretl  the  way  to  enable  them  to  assist  so  powerfully  as  they  have 
done,  by  the  growth  of  corn,  and  of  an  improved  live  stock,  and 
by  the  more  extensive  use  of  manufactures,  and  a  more  liberal  and 
more  expensive  mode  of  livitig,  towards  the  attainment  of  die 
great  object  of  bringing  the  French  revolution  to  that  crisis  whiclt 
ail  good  men  wished,  and  which  many  have  lived  to  see.  With«- 
out  the  co-operation  and  the  ability  of  this  larger  part  of  the  popu^ 
lation,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  expected,  and  impossi* 
ble  to  have  accomplished,  so  happy  a  result.  Neither  the  sup^ 
plies  of  food,  or  of  money,  could  have  been  obtained  \  nor  could 
our  manufacturers,  principally  engaged  in  our  home  trade,  have 
been  so  fully,  so  usefully,  or  beneficially  employed. 

With  these  benefits  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inte<» 
rests,  have  followed,  as  was  just  and  naturally  to  be  expected,  die 
improvement  in  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the  poor,  and  a 
country  which,  in  ^many  parts,  was  comparatively  a  desert^  has 
been  converted,  by  these  energies,  into  a  fruitful  soil,  capable  of 
meeting  all  the  demands  of  an  increased  and  increasing  population. 
How  would  the  Lamy  at  Plymouth  have  been  supplied,  bad 
the  wretched  sheep  of  former  times  been  the  only  stock  of 
the  western  counties  ?  Even  with  the  improved  breed  of  sheep, 
catde,  and  pigs,  producing  more  animal  food  in  one  year,  than 
w«s  formerly  produced  in  two  years,  tlie  demand  exceeded  the 
supply  \  and  sheep  of  the  age  of  12  and  18  months*  smd  cattle  of 
the  like  ages,  were  continually  butchered ;  the  latter  to  leave  primt 
beef  from  aged  catde  for  the  government  contracts.  By  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  soil,  and  in  many  instances.even  without 
any  improvement^  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  its  capability  attained 
by  observation  of  the  improvements  accomplished  on  soils  of  simi- 
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lar  quality  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  land  rapidly  advanced  in 
Talue  \  and  the  abundance  of  money  which  prevailed  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  whh  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  securities  in  which  the  surplus  of  the  capitalist  could 
be  invested,  tended  to  adxrance  the  price  of  landed  property  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree.  From  the  year  1785  to  1795  a  more 
rapid  advance  took  place  in  many  districts,  than  at  any  other  period  ; 
and  every  subseauent  sale  proved  that  the  price  of  land  was  on  the 
advance — ^and  justified  a  belief  that  still  higher  prices  were  to 
be  expected. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  alarms  it  excited,  increased  the 
price  by  the  desire  of  possessing  the  substantial  property  of  land  : 
and  when  these  ahrms  subsided,  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
the  immense  demand  for  all  sorts  of  the  produce  of  the  earthy 
which  gave  to  the  farmer  a  never  failing  market,  caused  a  progres- 
sive rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  provisions,  and  especially  of  pro- 
visions, and  pave  to  the  rental, even  in  the  estimation  of  farmers,  who 
were  the  chief  purchasers,  a  price  it  was  never  expected  to  attain  ; 
but  a  large  part  of  that  price  arose  from  the  great  profits  the  far- 
mers had  made,  and  had  invested  in  the  soil  to  secure  abundant 
crops,  and  profitable  production.  A  change  from  the  wretched 
and  racking  system  of  an  impoverished  tenantry,  to  the  liberal 
conduct  of  a  more  enlightened  and  thriving  race  of  farmers  ;  to 
the  system  first  commenced  in  Scotland,  to  tl)e  great  improvement 
X)f  that  country,  of  making  the  business  of  a  farmer  a  source  for 
the  employment  of  capital,  to  be  returned,  not  as  formerly  by 
successive  and  exhausting  crops,  but  in  gradual  instalments,  in  the 
form  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  corresponding,  though  in  a  very 
humble  degree,  with  the  returns  of  trade,  gave  to  the  sqU  an  ac- 
tual improved  annual  value,  of  at  least  ten  sWllings  an  acre,  equal 
to  a  newly  acquired  capital  of  four  hundred  millions  of  money. 

The  quantity  of  money  withdrawn  from  Commerce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continental  systcih,  and  the  fashionable  pursuit  of 
agriculture  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  higher  stations  of 
life,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a  patriot  King ;  all  the  taste 
acquired  for  improvements,  with  the  more  substantial  reason  that 
'agriculture  afforded  renw^nerating  profits  for  capital,  tended  to 
keep  up,  and  even  to  increase  this  price  of  land  :  and  yet  had 
bread  been  sold  at  tliosc  prices  at  which  it  could  have  l)een 
afforded,  consistently  with  the  price  obtained  by  the  farmers  for 
their  com,  the  riotous  inhabitants  of  London,  or  her  more  wise 
citizens,  or  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  district,  would  not  have 
had  any  just  or  well  founded  ground  of  complaint.  Nor  in- 
deed during  the  vrar  did  tlie  citizens  of  London  complain,  although 
they  were  obviously  paying,  and  it  is  in  proof  that  they  paid,  nearly 
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25  per  cent,  more  for  their  bread  than  it  was  really  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  market  prices  of  com.     Nor  during  the  war  was  dissa^ 
tiHaction,  except  iu  a  very  few  places,  felt  at  the'  price  of  provi- 
sions.    It  is  obvious  from  the  quantity  of  corn  imported,  thiit  this 
country  did. not  grow  sufficient  for  its  supply  y  *  and  pork  was  at 
one  period  so  scarce,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  con- 
tractors for  this  ^supply  to  government  incurred,  and  wore,  with 
more  than  prudent  severity,  compelled  to  pay,  heavy  penalties  for 
aon-peflbrmance  of  their  contracts ;  and  beef  and  mutton  were  so 
scarce  in  consequence  pf  the  demand,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
supply ;  nor  could  this  supply  have  been  affi^rded,  if  a  selection  of 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  of  sheep,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  forcing  these  breeds  into  an  early  state  of  ripeness,  had 
not  enabled  the  farmers  to  produce  articles  fit  for  the  butcher 
within  one  half  of  the  ancient  period.     With  6  year  old  oxen  and 
4  year  old  sheep,  as  the  only  stock  to  the  market,  this  country 
would  have  been  totally  unequal  to  produce  a  supply  adequate  to 
the  demand,  and  the  war  must  have  been  closed  from  physical 
inability  to  continue  it. 

To  suppose  that  a  considerable  deficiency  could  have  been  sup* 
plied,  by  purchases  from  foreign  countries,  is  absurd,  and  against 
all  experience.     In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  supply  could  not 
have  been  ob^ined,  ^nd  in  the  next  place,  the  country  could  not^ 
thtough  a  series  of  years,  have* borne  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
obtain  the  supply.    .A  man  must  be  devoid  of  calculation  to  sup« 
pose  that  this  country  could  even  for  tliree  years  be  dependant  on 
foreign  supplies  for  one  third  part  of  its  food.    At  the  computation 
of  the  moderate  sum  of  6<^.  per  day.  for  the  food  of  each  individual, 
the  food  of  one  third  of  our  population  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  the  enormous  sum  of  54,000,000/.  a  year,  and  no  country,  not 
even  England  in  all  its  boasted  wealth,  could  possibly  bear  this  expen*- 
i^ture ;  more  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  expenditure 
is  on  an  article  which  ceases  to  exist  the  moment  it  is  consumed^ 
and  leaves  no  value  except  it  has  been  consumed  by  persons,  who, 
aa  a  consequence  of  the  consumption,  give  efFect  to  productive 
labor  ;    returning  in  some  shape  an  equivalent  for  the  mon-y  ex- 
pended in  food.     Such  equivalent  must  also  be  compared  witn  the 
enormous  difference  in  point  of  political  economy,  betw:  en  the 
productive  labor  attained  in  raising  food  in  our  own  country,  and 
applying  that  food  to  the  wealth  ol  the  state,  and  the  productive 
labor  which  is  the  balance  of  profit,  on  provisions  raised  in  other 
countries,  and  purchased  from  them. 

A  country  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  depending  on 
#ther  countries  for  them,  must,  of  necesshy,  and  on  all  the  prin- 
ciples iA  barter,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  country  supplyi^ig  those 
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ptovi&ionsp  and  give  to  that  country  the  4ecid(^  balance  of  the 
V  Aie  of  trade. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  also^  that  one  of  the  uses,  and  one  of 
die  principal  benefits  of  encouraging  nianufacttj|res  for  exportation, 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  manufacture,  to  send  into  foreign 
countries,  not.  only  the  fruits  of  the  artisan  or  manufacturer,  but 
the  produce  of  our  soil,  as  changed  by  labor,  into  manufacture, 
ice.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  this  war  was  of  such  long  and  protractM  dura- 
tion, with  varied  success,  and  notwithscan4ing  the  national  debt 
was  increased  from  to  and  our  annual 

expenditure   encreased   from  progressively,    to    the 

enormous  sum  of  1 12^000,00'  Z.  a  year,  still  the  minister  boasted^ 
and  had  reason  to  boast,  of  the  florishing  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  and  that  our  resources  neither  had  failed,  or  were 
likely  to  fail.  How  happened  it  that  this  burden  of  taxation  could 
be  borne  without  injury  in  a  material  degree  to  the  people  ?  that 
the  landed  anduagricultural  interest  contributed  full  two  third  parts 
of  this  expenditure,  without  having  just  cause  to  complain,  or 
littering  the  language  of  complaint  ?  The  reason  will  be  manifest 
to  those  who  examine  it. — Taxation  is  oppressive  or  severely  felt, 
only  when  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  the  people,  2 re  beyond 
their  ability  to  meet  the  demand.  During  the  ivar,  the  high 
prices  obtained  by  the  farmer  enabled  him^  with  regularity  and 
punctuality,  to  pay  his  rent,  his  taxes,  titlies,  &c.  \  and  to  give 
extensive  employment  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  encouragement  to 
manufactures  !  Under  these  circumstances  the  circulation  was 
rapid,  and>  in  general,  healthy.  Though  large  sums  were  paid  ia 
t^xes,  and  found  their  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  government^ 
they  were  returned  with  equal  rapidity  into  the  country,  as  the 
prices  of  those  articles  which  were  in  continual  demand.  The 
ability  of  the  farmer  and  proprietor  were  by  these  means  equal  to 
those  demands  of  the  state  to  which  they  were  liable.  During 
this  state  of  things,  rents  had  increased.  The  price  of  labor,  the 
value  of  tythes,  and  of  all  those  articles  of  great  variety,  which 
were  purcnased  by  the  farmery  had  increased  at  the  same  rate. 

The  peace  was  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
farmers,  by  putting  an  end  to  tliat  extraordinary  demand  which 
occasioned  competition  to  purchase,  and  caused  high  prices.  Of 
this  the  farmer  had  no  reason  to  compLiin  ;  it  was  an  event  which 
he  might  have  anticipated,  and  on  which  all  sensible  men  had 
calculated.  Very  few  farms  were  let  at  rents,  calculated  higher 
than  ah  average  price  of  10  shillings  a  bushel  for  wheat ;  a  price 
which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  reasonable  between  the  farmer,  the 
landlord,  and  public.  A  still  greater  misfortune  to  farmers,  and 
that  which  has  overpowered  and  ruined  them,  was  the  ability  of 
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die  French  fanner  to  aflbrd  to  import  com  and  provisions  into  thU 
^eountry,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  be  grown  by  British 
fanners — aiMi  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  this  for  too  long  a 
period. 

The  race  of  depreciatit)n  began,  and  depression  foHowed  de- 
pression, till  the  British  farmer  was  excluded  from  all  hope  of 
com|/etition  in  his  own  home  market, — 'Vht  measure  of  the  Com 
Bill  was  delayed  from  session  to  session  for  2  years.  Then  the 
evident  necessity  for  protection  to  the  growers  of  British  corn  led 
to  extensive  speculation  on  the  part  of  millers,  merchants,  and 
n^iealmen  :  and  the  home  market  was  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
foreign  corn,  that  it  either  excluded  the  use  of  home  grown  com — 
or  grad^  sales  on  the  one  hand,  and  purchases  on  the  other 
hand,  by  corn-merchants,  millers,  &c.   as  it  suited  their  purpose* 

Save  to  them  full  granaries  and  the  command  of  the  market.  A 
epreciated  market,  with  few  buyers  and  many  competitors  to 
sell,  gave  to  the  merchantSi  millers,  and  mealmen,  the  power  of 
purchasing  at  prices  dictated  by  themselves,  and  thus  keeping  up 
iheir  stock  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  this  evil  that  the  same  capital 
would,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  prices,  enable  the  millers, 
&c.  to  purchase  and  retain  a  double  quantity  of  corn  aS  their 
stock  in  hand. 

Some  evils  also  arose  out  of  the  war.  They  have  led  fo,  and 
materially  influenced,  the  present  state  of  the  country.  From  a 
confidence  in  our  financial  resources,  the  scale  of  our  expenditure 
■•increased  in  every dcpanment,  and  in  many,  professedly  under 
the  plea,  diat  the  increase  in  the  expences  of  living  justified  an 
increase  of  allowance  to  the  persons  who  filled  difierent  stations 
under  Government.  Hence  the  pay  of  our  afmy  and  navy,  of  our 
law  ofiicers,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  increased,  and  cannot,  without- 
great  diflBcuity,  be  diminished  ;  and  a  lavish  expenditure  has  taken 
place  in  many  appointments,  and  in  many  of  our  establishments. 

Again,  the  demand  of  money  by  Government,  and  the  exclu«, 
sive  power  which  Government  possesses,  through  the  medium  of 
Parliament,  of  borrowing  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  beyond  that 
fixed  by  the  laws  against  usury,  and  the  advantages  which  attend  the 
participation  in  loans  to  tlie  Government,  have  given  to  Govern- 
ment ^e  command  of  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  floating  capital  of 
the  country,  and  have  enhanced  the  value  of  money,  and  the  con* 
sequent  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  obtabed.  During  the 
last  20  years  the  regular  transactions  of  loan  on  mortgage  have 
eeased,  or  have  existed  in  such  few  instances,  that  these  are  to  be 
considered  only  is  exceptions.  Loans  of  this  description  have 
given  place  to  annuity  tramactions ;  those  great  banes  of  society 
ending  generaUy  in  the  ruin  of  the  borrower  and  of  the  lender  ^ 
and  bankers,  and  other  persons  holduig  money,  have  feund  it  no 
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difficult  mattar  to  etiforee  a  Itiie  of  conduct,  which  has  given  id 
them  the  same  advantages,  as  are  conferred  by  the  annuity  market, 
as  forming  the  measure  of  the  interest  which  can  be  obtained  for 
money.  How  many  families  have  been  ruined  by  this  system  <of 
granting  annuities,  and  how  many  tradesmen  have  become  bank- 
rupts by  speculations,  which  led  them  fondly  to  believe,  that  a 
profit  could  be  made  from  trade,  or  manufacture,  carried  on  under 
the  disadvantage  of  paying  in  interest,  discount)  &c.  &c.  10  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  borrowed,  through  the  medium  of  a  paper 
circulation  ! 

The  system  also  of  speculation  practised  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
of  dealing  in  the  funds- by  bargains  of  time,  thus  evading  the  whole- 
.some  provisions  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,  liave  been  parts  of  the 
same  delusive  and  ruinous  system.  They  may  have  been 
useful  to  Government,  though  this  is  questionable,  during  the 
period  of  war,  when  Government  has  been  the  borrower  of  money, 
by  keeping  up  the  price  of  thct  funds,  and  consequently  enabling 
the  Minister  to  contract  for  loans  on  more  advantageous  terms  to 
the  country,  if  the  country  can  be  deemed  as  benefited  by  a 
system  which  is  accelerating  th*  ruin  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  time,  however,  is  approaching,  and  Cannot  be  too 
<^ickly  accelerated,  when  Government  will  cease  to  be  a  borrower, 
and  consequently  its  interest  will,  as  to  this  point,  be  in  the  re- 
duction, rather  than  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  the  funds ;  for 
.the  lower  the  funds  shall  be,  the  more  quickly  will  the  Sinking 
Fund  perform  its  destined  office,  of  purchasing  redeemable  annuH 
ties  created^  by  Parliament,  and  constituting  the  funded  debt  of  the 
nation. 

The  establibhment  of  this  Sinkivg  Fund  was  a  measure  of  the 
most  profound  wisdom,  and,  rightly  appHed,  it  is  capable  not  only 
of  producing  the  benefit  of  the  great  design  which  gave  it  exist- 
ence, but  relieving  us  from  the. difficulties  in  wliich  we  are.  in* 
volved,  and  which  this  fund  was  destined  to  havb  prevented, 
namely,  the  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  to  the  extent  which 
should  amount  to  a  grievance. 

With  these  high  sentiments  of  the  power  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
it  is  firmly  believed,  that  this  wise  measure  has  been  a  source  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  difficulties.  A  just  estimate  of  its  powers  by 
the  people,  with  many  misrepresentations  of  its  efiect  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measures  of  Government,  have  led  tlie  people  of 
this  country  to  submit  with  more  than  ordinary  patience,  and 
with  morv  than  well-grounded  confidence,  to  an  increase  of  the 
National  Cebt.  The  power  of  discharging  the  debt  at  the  end  of 
a  definite  period,  has  led  men  to  disregard  die  debt,  or  rather  the 
annuity,  as  a  perpetual  incumbrance.     The  landed  interest  have* 
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in  particiilar,  been  dellided  bj  this  consideration.  It  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  them ;  and  ought  to  regulate  their  measures  in  those 
parliamentary  discussions,  which  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 
To  make  the  Sinking  Fund  useful,  it  is  essential  to  put  an  end  to 
the  increase  of  the  debt.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Sinking  Pund 
can  discharge  the  precedent  debt  for  the  time  being.  To  be  useful 
the  fund  must  go  on,  by  its  gradual  means,  to  extinguish  the  debt 
and  annihilate  the  tixes,  which  are  the  fund  for  that  portion  of 
the  debt  which  is  redeemed.  Of  all  the  measures  ever  introduced 
into  political  action,  the  Sinking  Fund  has  been  made  most  instru- 
mental to  deceive  the  poopl?.  Instead  of  causing  a  diminution^ 
it  has  been  converted  to  the  purpose  of  being  the  great  instrument 
of  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation.  Introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Wal|X)le,  and  afterwards  revived  by  M7\  PUtf  most  honestly  and 
most  honorably  to  diminish  a  burthen  of  taxation,  occasioned  by  a 
debt  amounting,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1786,  (in  Mr.  Pitt's  time,) 
to /238,2S  1,34.8.  5«.  *J  (I.  it  has  been  made  the  stalking  horse, 
by  which  the  people  have  been  drawn  into  the  snare  of  per- 
mitting succeeding   Ministers   to  increase  the  National  Debt  to 

with  a  Property  Tax  of  jfil  4f,000,000  a 
year,  and  heavy  War  Taxes  beyond  the  annual,  and  these  greatly 
increased,  expenses  of  Government,  and  beyond  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt. 

It  excites  a  smile  of  contempt  also  to  see  vi'ith  what  gravity  men 
receive  the  consoling  rehearsal,  that  by  means  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
we  have  purchased  about  250  millions  of  our  National  Debt,  con- 
sidered as  the  old  debt.  A  school-boy  ought  to  be  chastised, 
who  could  not  easily  discover,  that  if  a  man  borrowed  j^lOO  every 
year,  and  laid  aside  100th  part  of  the  sum  nt  compound  interest 
as  a  sinkine;  fund  against  the  old  debt,  his  debt  wQuld  end  in  his 
Tuin  %  for  though  the  sinking  fund  would  pay  off  the  debt  aow 
contracted,  it  would  ne^'er  discharge  each  succeeding  debt  by  its 
own  operatfon.  The  debt  would  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or  wnich, 
for  this  argument,  is  of  the  same  effect,  would  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  10  years,  or  each  successive  war,  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Whoever  compares  this  statement  with  the  result  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  will  find  three  facts. 

Ist.  That  theSinking  Fund  has  given  facility  to  new  loans. 

2d.  That  the  Sinking  Fund,  arising  from  the  old  debt,  has 
made  very  little  progress  in  the  redemption  of  that  debt. — And 

3d.  That  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
ari^  from  the  sum  abstracted  from  the  new  loans,  and  compouud 
in^rest  on  the  sums  so  abstracted. 

.The  account  must  be  thu9  settled.  We  had,  in  1786,  an  pver- 
whelming  debt  of  238  millions,  and  by  means  of  a  Sinking  Fund, 
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we  have  paid  off  a  small  part  of  that  debt  %  bttt  by  borrowing 
largely,  and  taking  one  per  cent,  from  each  loani  and  by  imprOT<« 
ing  the  one  per  cent-  at  compound  interest,  we  have  also  paid  ofF 
a  small  part  of  the  new  debt,  but  upon  the  balance,  the  natton 
owes  at  least  three  times  the  sum  it  did  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  of  1 786.  True  it  is  that  the  Sinking  Fund  has  a 
power,  by  compound  interest,  of  paying  off  this  additional  debt  in 
a  certain  portion  of  the  next  100  years ;  but  unless  we  act  with 
mpre  wisdom  in  the  ensuing  period^  than  we  have  done  in  the  cor- 
responding period,  now  recently  completed,  we  shall  have  a  new 
debt  increased,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ^o  debts  united ' 
give  one  aggregate  amount  after  a  deduction  of  the  part  actually 
redeemed. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  debt 
increased  from  about  ^7,000,000  to  ^£700,000,000,  being  a 
cendple;  and  nearly  of  the  same  amount  as  if  the'  debt  of 
^7,000,000  had,  during  this  period,  been  suffered  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of.  compound  interest.  What  an  argument  does  thio 
afford  against  a  corresponding  increase  for  the  next  century  ?  and 
how  strongly  does  it  urge  the  necessity  of  retracing  our  steps  by 
adhering  strictly  to  give  effect  to  tlie  Sinking  Fund  ;  and  in  future 
confining  our  annual  expenditure  witliin  the  bounds  of  our  sup^ 
plies  for  tlie  year  ?  Let  it  be  asked,  could  a  like  progressive  in- 
come of  the  debt,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  be  met  by  any 
possible  resources  on  which  the  country  could  calculate  ?  In  short, 
is  the  country  sufficiently  bold  to  lock  forward  to  one  hundred' 
times  the  amount  of  the  present  taxation,  and  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is  not  V 
What  an  argument  is  this  for  strict  economy  in  her  expenditure  \ 
Gloss  the  question  as  they  please,  the  adherents  and  partakers  of  a 
iystem  of  patronage,  must  admit,  that  increase  of  taxation  must 
cause  an  increase  of  the  prices  of  tlie  first  necessaries  of  life,  and 
in  particular  of  corn,  and  other  farm  produce,  while  farmers  and 
]and*owners  shall  contribute  to  taxation  ;  for  how  are  they  to  be 
distinguished  from  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  Indemnify 
themselves  from  taxes,  by  charging  the  tax  and  the  interest  of  the 
increased  capital,  and  a  profit  on  that  capiral,  on  the  consumer  ?— > 
Each  successive  dealer  in  the  article,  viz.  the  farmer,  the  country 
trader,  the  merchant,  the  miller,  the  menlman,  and  the  bak^r> 
must  have  the  tax  in  his  price,  and  a  profit  on  that  part  of  the 
capital,  which  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  material  of  bread,  as 
it  passes  through  his  hands.  Some  call  this  an  increase  of  circu- 
lation, and  every  increase  of  circulation,  is,  with  them,  wealth. 
If  this  be  true,  the  laborers  are  rich,  in  proportion  as  the  price  of 
their  bread  is  high  from  taxaUon !  How  can  men  be  duped  by  sueb 
palpable  falsehood !  \ 
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It  is  als6  ano&er  singular  circumsfsmce  in  our  political  and 
'fiaaiicial  hist6ry,  that  about  the  year  1692,  shortly  after  the  ReTo-> 
lution,  the  Govemmenti  as  is  manifest  from  the  documents  of  that 
^ay,  was  undef  the  greatest  difficulty  for  resources  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  France :  and  the  Land  Tax,  in  its  present  form,  wa^ 
resorted  to  as  a  temporary  measure,  under  the  advice  of  JcdiA 
Hampden,  the  son  of  the  Champion  of  British  Liberty.  (See  Stale 
Tracts,  2  VoL  p.  309.) 

At  that  period  the  whole  annual  income  of  Government  wae. 
jr*2,000,000,  increased  as  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts 
from  600,000  to  that  amount :  and  at  the  end  of  little  more  thaa 
a  century  the  expenditure  of.  the  Government  in  one  year  vfm 
nearly  120,000,000,  or  the  cei:tiple  of  the  expenses  shortty  before 
the  Revolution ! ! !  What  a  reflection^on  Statesmen  who  do  no€ 
guard  against  the  evil )  seeing  that  by  a  lavish  and  unnecessary  e^ 

Sinditure  at  the  commencement  of  a  century,  they  may  entail  on 
e  country,  ruin  in  its  finances  and  in  its  revenues  at  the  end  of  that 
period  \ !  How  strongly  are  the  people  and  the  contributors  tx>  the 
Taxes  armed  with  the  reason,  as  they  are  with  the  right, to  insisC 
that  economy  in  the  expenditure  shall  in  future  be  strictly  ob» 
served !  # 

To  those  who  think,  and  to  those  who  urge,  tfiskt  land  proprie* 
tors  have  grown  too  r.ch  and  that  farmers  have,  during  Ae  war, 
exacted  extravagant  prices  for  their  produce^  a  f^w  observa^n^ 
are  due. 

What  capital  has  increased  in  so  slow  a  degree  in  valu^  as  land  ? 
what  race  of  6wners  are  content  with  so  moderate  an  income  from 
their  property,  as  land  proprietors  ?  Was  not  meat,  and  soraetimed 
eorn,  as  dear  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  ?  And  also  hi  th^  jt2it% 
1766,  1767,  and  1768,  as  at  present  ?  "        . 

If  the  Land  Proprietors  had  not  rendered  the  produce  of  the 
soil  cheap,  how  could  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  gHown 
rich  so  rapidly,  and  displaced  the  ancient  proprietors  of  th^  Soii» 
and  filled  their  station  ?  Does  not  experience  justify  the  obserya- 
tion,  that  the  merchants  and  manufacftnrers  bccomt?  in  quick'  suc- 
cession the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  foVming  new  families,  whil^  die 
old  families  are  necessitated  to  give  place  to  these  theit  more  for« 
tunate  and  Wealthy  neighbour's^  and  to  seek  independence,  by 
breeding  their  children  to  trades,  to  manufactures^  and  to  com-' 
merce  ?  A  capital  of  £  5000  in  money  is  often  encreased  to 
jei00,000,  and  even  to  ^1,000,000,  by  trade,  manufacture,  or 
commerce.  This  is  never  done  by  the  proprietor  of  a  farm 
qf  «£5000,  iH^fety  as  the  proprietor.  The  increase  is  alt<^e- 
ther  impracticable  from  rent ;  and  fortunate  discoveries  of  minesj 
Ice.  *are  lotteries  not  to  be  taiien  into  account. 

NO,  XIII.  Pam.  VOL   VIL  K 
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Next  as  to  farmers--»take  wheat  at  10$.,  barley  at  5s,,  and  oatr 
at  9s«  4d.  a  bushel»  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  60lb.,  o^ 
barley  to  be  50lb.,  and  of  oats  to  be  40lb, 

At  these  rates  a  pound  of  wheat  brings  2d.,  a  pound  of  barley 
costs  less  than  l^d.,  and  a  pound  of  oats  Id. 

Deduct  for  the  tithes,  1-lOth  part;  for  the  poor,  another  10th 
part ;  for  the  King  and  taxes,  another  10th  part ;  for  vermin,  ano- 
ther 10th  part;  and  6-lOth  parts  of  each  of  these  sums  remain. — 
Without  entering  intp  particulars  of  the  heavy  expences  of  raising 
the  crop,  preparing  the  ground,  manuring  it,  providing  seed  and 
manure,  cleaning  the  ground  while  the  crop  is  growing,  separating 
t|)e.  crop  from  the  ground,    and  carrying  it  to  the  stack  yard, 
threshing  it,  winnowing  it,  laying  it  into  the  granary,  and  fre- 
quehtly  ventilating  it  i  consider  only  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to 
tKenext  Market-Town,  on*  an  average  15  miles  j  delivering  it  to  ' 
the  merchant  \  his  delivery  to  the  ship  ,  the  transit  by  sea  to  a* 
public  market,  (for  this  influences  the  price  throughout  the  king- 
dom,) the  delivery  into  the  warehouse  of  the  corn-factor,  or  mer- 
chant and  his  ssle  and  commission,  or  profit,  and  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment,  without  adverting  to  rent  to  the  landlord,   or 
profit  to  the  farmer,  how  these  articles  can  be  rented  so  cheap—  * 
No  other  article  is  rendered  at  so  low  a  rate — compare  com  with 
potatoes,  or  with  rice,  and  the  low  and  cheap  prices  of  corn  will  be 
obvious.    Look  at  the  prices  of  carriage  by  waggon  or  by  coach, 
for  great  or  for  short  distances ;  say  Id.,  2d.,  and  3d.  per  lb.  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  :  at  the  price  of  porterage  and  cartage  in' 
IiOndoo  and  other  great  cities,  often  Id*  per  pound,  and  on  game 
and  small  parcels  much  higher ;  or  look  at  coal-heavers  who  fre- 
ifuently  earn  one  guinea  each  per  day,  m  discharging  a  vessel  of; 
ker  coals  \  and  the  mind  is  astonished  that  corn  and  other  articles 
6f  first  necessity,  can  be,  or  have  been,  rendered  so  cheap ;  and  still 
more  that  they  or  land  have  advanced  so  little  in  price,  when  com- 
Pjired  with  other  articles.     A  similar  review  of  the  price  of  grass, 
oajf^  turnips,  and  potatoes,  as  consumed  by  cattle,  and  converted 
lAto  beef,  mutton,  &c*,  would  afford  a  similar  result.     50lb.  of 
potatoes,  lOOlb.  of  turnips,  lOOlb.  of  grass,  or  20lb.  of  hay,  will 
not  yield  to  the  farmer  the  gross  price  of  6d.,  or  Ss.  6i.  per  week, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  by  which  these  articles  are  con- 
sumed !  and  how  little  his  profit  is,  even  in  favorable  times,  will 
reiuiily  occur  after  rent,  taxes,  interest  of  capital,  labor,  and  the 
risk  of  casualties  are  deducted  ! !     Would  merchants  and  manu-<< 
£ftcturers  be  content  with  prices  equally  moderate,  then  there  would 
be  that  equalitif  for  which  some  of  them  are  so  clamorous. 

Look  at  the  article  of  Fish  !      Is  it  not  obtained  with  less  labor 
and  expence  on  capital  than  com  or  mealb  and  yet  it  sells  at  a  far 
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liighef  price  per  pound  than  the  formeri  and  generally  as  high  as 
the  latter ;  and  die  attempt  to  glut  the  market  withShis  article 
would  tend  to  a  further  reduction  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  I 

Again,  consider  how  cheap  and  under  what  advantages  of  ab* 
sence  of  Taxes^  &c.  cotton  is  grown,  and  yet  cation  sells  for  more 
perpound  than  wool. 

Inb  statement  proves  how  groundless  are  the  clamors  against 
the  prices  of  farm  produce. 

To  those  also  who  may  urge  that  the  present  distresses  are 
merely  temporary  and  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  it  may  be 
truly  answered,  that  they  have  taken  a  short-sighted  view  of  the 
subject.  A  depreciated  capital  in  agriculture  is  not  soon  advanced 
to  its  former  value.  Losses  once  incurred  are  not  easily  replaced^  and 
if  they  can  be  replaced  by  gradual  profits,  nothing  can  compensate 
for  the  loss,  except  it  induces  new  zeal,  causes  increased  exertion^ 
and  is  productive  of  more  habitual  industry :  so  as  to  bring  the 
capital  to  the  same  state^of  progression  as  it  no  depreciation  had 
taken  place.  « 

A  loss  of  that  capital,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  labors,  and  to 
the  success,  of  the  farmer,  has  a  general  tendency  to  multiply  hU 
difficulties  by  taking  from  him  the  power  of  reproduction.  It  is  a 
Joss»  which  is  sipiilar  to  and  in  the  inverse  order  of  compound  in^ 
ierest.  By  rendering  the  farm  every  year,  less  and  less  productive, 
the  quantity  of  cattle,  and  the  means  of  raising  manure,  and 
consequently  of  securing  crops  or  keeping  cattle;  in  short  of 
making  returns  to  the  government,  the  church,  the  poor,  or  the 
pcoprietor  ;  and  even  the  occupier  himself  j  are  diminished  in  a 
multiplied  ratio. 

Another  cause  of  general  distress  arises  more  immediately 
from  taxation^  or  its  consequences.  The  operation  of  taxes  is  to 
draw  the  circulating  medium, — the  currency, — ^firom  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  metropolis,  as  the  seat  of  empire  \  the 
place  at  which  the  Treasury  is  kept ;  and  where  the  money  is  dis*> 
tributed.  In  the  time  of  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  money  collected 
for  taxes  is  returned  to  the  country,  for  the  articles  required  for 
the  army  and  navy,  and  with  such  prices  at  make  the  demands  of 
the  government  light,  and  at  such  periods  as  enable  the  farmers  tti 
be  readv  with  their  taxes,  their  rent,  &c.  While  at  present,  in 
peace,  the  demands  of  Government,  without  corresponding  returns^ 
leave  the  country  without  a  circulating  medium. — After  the  Tax^ 
gadierer  has  collected  his  demand,  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  corn* 
plete  exhaustion.  The  want  of  a  ready  or  a  good  market  leaves 
the  farmer  without  adequate  means  of  meeting  successive  de» 
mand^ 
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Weiithy  jfkrmen  rkxj  bear  the  loss,  sod  areo  dtnre  pi^fit  audi 
4id^ntage  frdifi  the  pressure  on  their  lest  fortunate  nei|^b6iHi« 
It  k  a  fair  calculation,  and  the  experience  of  dK  two  kit  yeara  haa 
proved  it^  that  fuU  4-5  parta  of  the  farmers  are  not,  in  oniiikarjr 
fimes,'  able  to  do  mor^  than  within  the  year  to  meet  Ae  Cttrrexit  ea* 
pences  and  pay  then:  rent.  How  are  ttie  expences  and  the  veat  to 
be  now  paid  ?  Every  well  informed  person  must  know  that  there 
are  distinct  classes  of  farmers,  who  hare  diflbrent  pursuits  ;  sooae 
fearing  cattle ;  some  grazing  them ;  soom  locddng  for  returns  from 
the  profit  of  the  dairy ;  whiie  the  great  balk  are  com^grbwii^ 
fatmers^  whose  farms  ara  mafnaged  on  the  principles  of  conveati' 
ble  buAandry,  and  they  tnake  their  returns  partly  fifoiA  corn  aod 
partly  from  cattle,  mclitding  sheep* 

Depreciated  prices  tend  to  dimintsb  rather  lAian  increase  tha 
.quantity  df  their  com )  for  uiy  iaUure  in  the  Aanagement  aaf 
pfeparation  for  the  crop,  and  still  more  the  total  absence  or  diiiii>* 
notion  of  pitrchssed  mannre  (an  evil  now  daploraUy  existing  in  % 
very  great  degree)  will  lead  to  corresponding  diminutiod  pi  the 
acHeable  prddttce  of  the  kinds  in  corn :  the  want  of  manooe  will  be 
felt  tti  a  proportionate  degree,  in  the  succeedicig  crops  of -herbage^ 
and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  qoatuity  ai  aaiaKd  food* 
In  every  successive  yoar  the  evil  vHl>  increase  in  a  progressive  raskiy 
from  the  deficiency  of  Itrawy  fodder^  &c«  &c^  That  m^re  acanty 
crops,  less  stocky  and  reduced  prices  combined,  wiU  render  the 
farmer's  ruin  not  only  ceitata,  but  rapid  I  a  theory  4io  hmger  de^ 
pending  on  conjecttire  Or  probabilities,  but  escabhshcd  bcysod  th^^ 
possiUHty  of  doubt,  by  the  experience  af  the  two  bst  yea^  and 
by  the  present  general  atid  acknowledged  mined  oomdttiaii  of  the 
agricultural  intcrrests* 

Ordinary  minds,  umcquainted  with  agrieuitoral  delalb^  cannoT 
easily  compr^dielid  this  statement*  It  is  dfficult»  as  waa  manifest 
from  the  littFe  attentioa  given  by  the  public  to  the  evidence  ad>- 
dtieed  on  the  measure  of  the^ilom  BtU,  to  make  Ihe  sub|ect 
fanuliar  to  them  by  any  detail  fX.  the  tuning  process  as  applied  to 
com.  The  subject  may  however  be  ren£f^  easily  intseUigible 
to  any  one,  by  a  representation  of  the  ooaditioaof  a  lunes;  iraase 
cent  is  to  be  made  only,  of  principaHyf  from  cattle* 

Let  the  ability  A  his  farm  be  taken  at  84)  head  of  cattle :  he  witt 
isadcttlate  on-  selling  one  fourth  part  of  his  stock  annaaUy*  &y 
scffing  this  proportion,  being  those  of  4  yeara  oKi^  he  vrill  keq»  nj^ 
a  sttccession  on  his  farm.  The  increase  of  each  sncceedi^g  yea^ 
<#iU  feplace  the  proportkm  which  has  bean  Sold  in  ihe  pivdeding 
year. 

The  times  are  so  changed  by  an  alteration  in  prices,  chat  instead 
of  fO  bead  of  ^ittlcy  doubte  the  number  must  be  soU  to  prpduee 
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Ae  MApe  amottiit  of  money.  'ThM  die  farm  is  left  with  te  tiKaule* 
tttt^Me  ecoek  to  the  extent  of  20  head  of  cattle.  The  farm  will  be 
oeterioratM  in  respect  of  manure,  from  the  want  of  stock.  The 
ftrmer  wiH  also  taiTe  lost  the  powet  of  rcproductioni  that  is,  of 
beeping  up  a  re|ttlat  suecession  of  cattle.  This  mischief  for  one 
jpear  would  be  seriouslf  felt,  and  not  easily  recovered.  T^e  etfect 
^f  die  second  yuar  will  be  calamitotts  ;  a  sale  at  the  likf  redyced 
prices^  Without  any  allowance  for  the  loss  in  reproduction,  would 
brif^  Ae  fiinB  to  the  coodition  of  requiring  the  sale  of  an  addi-*' 
(ional  number  of  cattle,  to  produce  the  same  money  as  in  the 
fiormer  year.  The  farmer  then  sold  his  cattle  at  the  age  of  4 
yeaiu,  an4  8  yeafs,  being  half  of  his  stock.  Td  produce  d^e  same 
amount  of  mouoy,  he  must  sell  3  years  old,  %  years  old,  and  year«^ 
Spgs  %  thus  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  would  have  exhausted 
the  udiole  stock  of  tjik  farm,  with  its  int^ease  of  the  current  j^%t.' 
The  like  observations,  with  very  little  variation,  art  applicable  to  a 
fiMrmer  whose  returns  are .  from  sheep*  This  may  appear  like  a 
fidile,  and  be  'Scofed  at  .by  the  ignorant  or  the  intereste4*  It  is, 
however,  so  consistent  with  the  truths  that  100,000  persons  re«> 
duced  from  aAucnce  to  beggary,  are  ready  to  be  attesting  wit- 
nesses Cff  the  fact,  demonstrated  in  their  own  unfortunate  condi- 
tioo*  Mor  are  these  individual  cases*  They  are  cases  which  fonn 
only  a  part  of  one  universal  mass  of  ruin  among  those  who  pos« 
aets  tile  best  and  most  useful  parts  of  the  property  of  the  country  % 
4pf  that  class  of  the  community,  who  are  in  die  fable  represented 
as  die  Mhfy  against  whom  the  members  were,  in  the  last  year,  s.adi 
loud  and  virulent  complainants. 

in  the  dioft  space-  of  S  years,  an  agricultural  capital  of 
•00,000,0001.  of  money,  has  been  reduced  in  value  to  about 
I58,000|000f.  There  has  been  withdrawn  from  this,  the  prin* 
mat  feiintain  of  cSrcuiadon,  and  source  of  wealdi,  an  annual  sum 
m  abo^t  1^20,000,000^  a  year,  or  S|.  per  acre,  and  the  landed 
interest  already  burdened  urith  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor  rates,  must 
be  con^nt  with  a  dkninished  incomu  to  the  extent  of  iO,000»0QQJL 
a  year,  reducing  their  capital  in  value  to  an  amount  of 
S50,000,000/.  \  thus  a  National  Debt  which  was  felt  to  press  widi 
great  severity  on  property,  taken  at  its  forn^er  value,  is  becomo. 
overwhelming  on  die  same  property  in  its  reduced  value ;  and  not 
oidy  is  th^  value  redttced,  bm  the  reduced  value  cannot  be  realized 
by  sales  on  any  terms.  In  Norfolk  alone,  landed  property  to  tho 
v^nt  of  one  million  and  a  half  ts  on  sals,  without  buyers,  for 
wmt  of  money ;  and  in  these  times  ilo  one  ever  dreams  qf  selling/ 
except  from  necessity.  The  Property  Tax  for  Great  Britain  gjives 
as  die  result,  a  rental  of  98,000,000/  }  th|^  our  e3(pences  for  a 
peace  estab}ilhniexit  will  be  yearly  double  the  rentali  and  our  ex* 
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peaces  in  war  three  times  the  rental .  of  the  kad.    W»s  Great 
Britain  ever  before  in  so  rediiced  and  impoverished  a  condilipa  ? . 

By  the  destruction  pf  the  circulating  mediuniy  a  tptal  inability  td 
purchase  existS)  and  a  value  depreciated  by  the  reduction  of  the 
rental,  is  fitiil  further  depreciated  by  the  ccmpecition  to  sell !  aai4: 
who  is  benefited  by  this  sudden^  extraondinary>  and  unexpecijtied 
change  i  no  one  besides  the  capitalist  ^hp  can  realize  his  monfy  • 
and  how  few  are  they  i  and  purchase  land  at  the  reduced  price  \ 
and  the  funded  proprietor,  the  creditor  of  the  publiCi  who  retaitia 
In  income  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  rental  of  the. 
l^insdomi  without  any  diminution,  whilst  the  unfortuiiate  debtOTy 
in  the  shape  of  landed  interest,  is  to  be  content  with  two  third 
parts  of  that  income  which  he  possessed  when  be,  en  the  JkiUi  f^ 
the  continuance  of  that  income^  concurred  so  libe'fally  in  granting 
those  supplies,  which  are  now  his  bane  and  his  ruin. 

The  former  systeja  of  circulating  medium  is  so  altered  that  it 
exists  only  in  name.  While  the  wealthy  farmei  supplied  the 
country  banker,  and  the  banker  supplied  his  needy  neighbours^  and. 
still  more  the  manufacturer  \  the  surplus  Ga{»tal  found  its  way  to. 
the  metropolis,  and  to  the  principal  cities  and  towos ;  and  ithere* 
administered  usefully  to  the  purposes  of  commercet  by  giving,  to. 
tradesmen  tlie  benefit  of  that  credit  which  their  property  and  ^air. 
industry  justified. 

.  The  change  of  the  system  ;  the  revulsion  from  a  state  of  exte»%. 
sire  circulation  tb  a  precarious  and  scanty  supply,  has  matexially 
injured  men  engaged  in  manufactures  and  conunerce  \  and  ha^ 
produced  a  succession  of  bankruptcies  among  bankers,  and  those 
dependent  on  them  for  a  necessary  supply,  to  keep  up  the  ciroula^ 
tion  once  put  in  motion.  The  patients  who  had  been  fed  highly, 
Qould  not  bear  to  be  reduced  at  once  to  so  meagre  a  diet :  and 
whoever  will  make  enquiries  among  commercial  and  manufactor*. 
ing  classes  of  the  community,  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  will 
soon  learn  that,  with  some  few  exceptions,  this  class  of  the  com*^ 
munity  has  gained  no  advantage  by  the  chai^. 

The  present  uzifortunate  state   of  the  country  presents  the 
lamentable  history  of 

.  Government  suing  executions  for  taxejs,  and  for  balances  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  &c. 

Bankers^  many  of  them  receivers,  are  thus  called  on  to  pay  the 
deposits  with  them. 

.  They  again  call  on  their  debtors  ;  and  the  receivers  are  using 
the  harsh  processes  of  extents  in  aid. 

Mortgagees  are  enforcing  their  securities  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  interest : 

And  as  to  bankerSf  from  the  nece&shy  of  having  seady  nioney » and 
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Neady  or  impicv&dent  landlMrds^  are  kv/ii^  ^eir  tents  bf 
distresses  I  ( I 

What  a  wretched  and  melancholy  picture !  at  a  period  too,  when 
the  extent  of  the  stamp  laws,  aiui  the  expence  of  litigation,  have 
.rendered  it  nH>re  wise 'to  abandon  debts  of  small  amount,  than  to 
incur  the  loss  of  a  suit  to  recover  them.  A  debt  of  20/.  is  no 
kmger  worth  the  certain  extra  expence  beyond  taxed  costs^  of 
^recovering  it.  And  that  modern  production  of  mistaken  huma- 
■ity,  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  enables^  the  unrighteous  or  un- 
principled debtor,  to  treat  his  creditor  with  derision  and  con* 
tempt. 

As  was  predicted  by  the  writer  of  these  observations,  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  tn  me  country,  and  manufacturing  laborers  for 
home  consumption,  (the  great  body  of  petitioners  against  the  Corn 
Bill,)  have  found  too  late,  that  their  interest  was  sacrificed  to  their 
prejudices,  and  that   cheap    bread  and   cheap   provisions    have 
brought  no  blessing  to  them.     The  saving  in  the  price  of  bread 
and  provisions  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  Want  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  consequent  want  of  means^  of  buying  the  same 
quantity  of  bread  and  provisions  even  at  the  reduced  prices.     The 
agricultural  laborer  is  most  undeservedly  brought  into  the  same 
difficulty  ;  while  the  laborers  employed  in  those  branches  of  manu- 
.  facture  which  have  gained  an  advantage,  in  consequence  of  in- 
creased demand,  occasioned  by  the  change  from  war  to  peace» 
wiU  not  yield  to  the  change  in  the  times  :   for  without  regard  to 
the  prices  of  bread  and  provisions,  they  continue  their  wages  at 
the  same  rate  as  formerly ;  or  wherever  the  demand  for  labor  ex- 
ceedr  the  supply,  increased  wages  are  demanded  and  paid*  ^t  is 
notorious  that  the  persons  employed  in  the  collieries  in  Stafibrd- 
shiie,  refused  to  make  any  abatement  in  their  wages,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions :   and  joumey- 
sien,  according  to  the  newspapers,  have  lately  been  apprehended 
for  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wages,  and 
exclude  the  employmem  of  apprentices*    It  has  been  observable 
SCO,  as  might  be  expected,  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
that  persons  who  had  been  supported  on  farms,  by  employment 
dicre  during  the  war,  for  want  of  regular  employ  in  manufactures* 
were,  on  the  revival  of  the  manufactures,  in  which  they  had  beea 
educated,  drawn  from  the  farms  by  the  temptation  of  an  advance 
^  wageS)  whilst  the  persons,  who  by  their  habits  regularly  be* 
loiiged  to  the  farms,  were  submitting  t6  a  reduction  in  their 
wmges.    Thuii  those  farm  laborers,  the  most  deserving  part  of  the 
community  for  their  steady  conduct,  their  industry^  and  their 
peaceable  content,  and  for  tlieir  domestic  virtues*  are  placed  i&  a 
comparative  scak  of  deprivation. 
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The  persons  who  atone  seem  benefited  by  loi^  prices  of  fi>od^ 
are  those  who  have  fixed  incomes ;  and  may  be  classed  und^r 
the  following  denominations: 

1st.  Persons  having  places  under  government  at- fixed  salaries. 

2d.  Proprietors  of  the  funded  debts  of  government  and  othet 
property  of  the  like  nature,  as  India  stock,  &c. 

9d.  jointresses  and  other  annuitants,  having^xfd  incomes  :  be- 
cause all  these  persons  will  retain  the  same  income,  notwith- 
standing a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
consequently  will  retain  an  extraordinary  advantage ;  and  many 
of  them,  particularly  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  have  received 
increased  allowances,  to  meet  the  advance  which  had  taken  phice^ 
and  was  expected  to  be  permanent  in  the  prices  of  the  necessariea 
of  life. 

The  difficulty  is  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  evils  of  such 
magnitude,  and  which  press  with  so  much  severity.  Unfortunately 
our  steps  cannot  be  retraced,  and  our  errors  corrected,  with  as 
much  facility  as  could  be  wished.  The  national  faith  pledged  to 
the  public  annuitants  cannot  be  broken,  either  with  justice  or  im- 
punity. To  deal  with  the  persons  of  this  class,  to  put  them  on  a 
level  with  those  who  must  submit  to  privations,  is  a  task  not  easily 
accomplished.  Without  a  National  Debt,  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced,  in  bringing  the  diffi»rent  classes  of  persons  to  the 
•ame  level.  An  Income  or  a  Property  Tax  might  be  placed  on 
pensioners  and  placemen,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  might 
be  reduced,  so  as  to  put  ihe  capitalist  in  money,  &c.  &c.  on  a  just 
footing  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  stand  in  the  Kke  sta- 
tion ii)  society.  ' 

Loud  as  have  been  the  clamors  against  the  Property  Tax,  and 
hard  and  unequa  las  that  Tax  has  borne  on  many  classes  of  the 
community,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  candid  minds,  thlt 
this  Tax  has  been  productive  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  a  greater  increase  of  the  puUic  debt.  It 
lias  been  productive  of  more  prominent  advantages.  It  drew  from 
the  funded  proprietor,  and  from  the  different  dependants  on  Go- 
yerament  1^1 0th  part  of  the  income  received  from  Government  j 
and  thus  by  a  payment  with  one  hand,  and  a  receipt  with  the  other, 
Ir-lOth  part  of  our  national  expences  was  saved ;  and  a  continuance 
of  that  Tax  with  proper  modifications,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  take 
from  the  measure  the  obnoxious  feelings  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is 
one  of  tliese  measures,  best  adapted  to  pave  the  way  to  our  libemtion 
from  the  existing  difficulties.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  diat 
farmers  have  been  paying  for  two  years  many  milKohs  as  part  6f 
their  assumed  profits,  while  in  point 'of  feet  they  have.incfttred 
heavy  losses.  And  to  reimposfe  the  Tax  on  farmer J  will  be  to 
throw  then*  portion  of  the  Tax  on  the  Land  Proprietors,  i(L  a^ 
futiire  bargains. 
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But  kt  ik>t  the  landed  Proprietor  range  himself,  in  ansf  against' 

is  Tax.  If  it  be  confined  to  the  Landlord  without  aAcotuig  .4ut 
tenant^  and  afiecting  the  Landlord  only  in  the  proportion  in  wJudi 
the  capitalist  of  money^  the  tithe  owner,  the  funded  proprit  tor>Biid 
placemen  and  pensioners  shall  be  made  to  contribute  to  taic^on^ 
bj  a  direct  Income  or  Property  Tax,  the  laftded  Proprietor  vii} 
gain  the  ultimate  and  solid  advantage  of  bekig  exempt  fr^em  ior 
direct  Taxes,  of  which  he  mediately  or  immediately  pays  die  lar^ 
est  proportion. 

The  abolition  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  rather  the  applieation  of  its 
income  to  the  payment  of  Taxes,  and  consequently  the  dimimifemi 
of  the  annual  demands  of  the  state,  is  a  favorite'measure  wtthmaoyv 
This  measure  would  unquestionably  afibrd  relief  against  the  ptttssuce 
of  the  present  moment,  by  diminishing  the  necessity  for  part  of  die 
present  Taxes,  or  by  superseding  the  necessity  of  tmposiiBg  n^w 
Tax^s.  Whatever  be  die  remedy  to  be  applied,  care  must  he 
taken  as  far  as  it  shall  be  practicable,  that  no  one  class  of  the  com* 
munity  shall  be  burdened  unreasonably^  for  the  relief  of  any  odier 
class.  The  measure,  to  be  just,  must  have  for  its  ultimate  object 
to  put  the  different  classes  ot  persons  on  an  equal  footing,  as  far  as 
wisdom  can  accomplish  that  object,  so  that  a  reduced  income  to  ono 
class  may  give  to  diem  the  power  and  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
like  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  same 
'qaanrity  of  land,  at  its  reduced  price,  as  they  could  hasiw  obcainedl^ 
by  like  means,  before  the  scale  of  prices  was  altered.*-^As  tiiis  ss 
the  period  called  for  by  necessity,  for  minutely  examining  and 
making  the  necessary  alterations  in  our  general  system  of  poiitacal 
oconomy,  it  will  be  in  order  to  examine  what  are  t(ie  points^ 
which  are  most  prominent,  as  presenting  themselves  for  public  con* 
sideration  and  parliamentary  discussion. 

The  class  of  the  community  which  stand  most  in  need  of  tdic^ 
are  the  landed  and  agricultural  interests,  and  they  will  urge  in  «1 
probability,  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  poor  rate,  noiT 
grown  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  become  an  overwhdming  burtav 
They  will  allege  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  die  different  chases 
of  the  community,  according  to  their  respective  abilities.  They 
will  urge  that  a  regulation  ought  to  be  made  in  the  tithe  laws,  to 
render  their  collection  more  equitable  and  with  a  power  of  less 
oppression. 

That  agriculture  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  such  Taxes,-  as 
assessed  taxes  on  farm  horses,  and  the  property  tax  on  the  assumed 
profits  of  farmers,  as  would  at  least  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  die  community,  as  brewers,  &c.  he*  in  Kke 
situations* 
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The  Itridtdy  the  agricaltnral,  the  commercial,  the  mercantile,  and 
tl^  maniifactttring  interests,  may  fairly  allege  that  the  abolition  of 
hi^h  rates  of  interest  in  the  shape  of  redeemable  annuities,  has  been 
oae  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  last  20  years,  and  that  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  legal  interest  would  have  an  immediate  and  direct 
tsodency  to  relieve  the  landed  interest,  the  commercial  and  manu- 
fmcturing  interests,  from  the  pressure  and  difficulties  of  the  times, 
and  justify,  and  preserve,  a  continuance  of  Ictia  prices  and  a  thriv- 
iiigtnd  useful  commerce. 

That  all  payments  of  Government  by  way  of  income,  should  be 
reduced  to  a  corresponding  rate  of  income,  as  far  as  this  can  te 
dene  consistently  with  public  faith;  and  that  the  PropertyTax  should 
be  continued  on  placemen,  &c.  with  such  modifications  and  regula- 
tions, as  will  conduce  to  the  great  end  of  justice  by  placing  this  class 
of  persons,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
those  who  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  lire  at  reduced  pricesM 

On  each  of  these  topics  a  few  observations  will  convey  all  the 
iiiformation  necessary  to  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  principal 
•ubject, 

Ist.  As  TO  Poor  Rates. 

It  Vims  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  this  inten- 
tion may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth, 
which  are  the  ground-work  of  the  Poor  Laws,  that  every  one 
should  contribute,  according  to  his  ability,  towards  the  sustenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor  \  and  justice,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the 
law,  require  that  no  part  of  the  community,  possessing  the  super- 
fluitiee  of  life,  should  be  exempt  from  his  just  contribution  t(v- 
wards  this  first  duty  of  human  nature.  By  recurring,  therefore, 
to  the  principles  of  the  Statutes  of  Elizabeth,  and  by  a  declaratory 
law  to  give  eiFect  to  the  early  decisions,  with  an  enactment  to  make 
ihe  statutes  to  reach  all  species  of  property,  including  funded  pro- 
perty (for  why  should  the  funded  proprietor  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributing to  the  relief  of  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he-  is  best  able 
to  afford  this  relief  ?)— this  measure  may  be  easily  accomplished. 

2rtd.  In  regard  to  Tithes. 

It  is  obvi<»us,  that  society  is  in  a  different  condition  from  that 
vrfiich  existed  tit  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Tithes,  when 
the  soil  in  its  natural  state,  without  any  expensive  cultivation  or 
rent,  and  vrithout  capital  of  any  magnitude,  produced  all  that  was 
Wanted  for  the  sustenance  of  rfian*  Society,  in  its  most  early 
formation^  very  properly  ordained,  that  one*tenth  part  of  all  At 
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pliditoe  sfaoidd  belong,  to  tiutt  person,  who  consticuted  a  part  of 
the  population,  the  decetury  or  tithingf  and  whose  whole  life  w2A 
deroted  to  moral  and  religious  offices,  and  the  improvement  of  tlie 
minds  and  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  more 
active  pursuits  of  life,  and  in  raising  the  means  of  sustenance  : 
it  was   consistent  with  gocxl  policy,  and  with  justice,  that  the 
person,  whose  life  was  thus  devoted,  should  be  thus  supported--^* 
but  like  every  other  institution  which  in  process  of  time  may  ba 
warped  from  the  purposes  of  its  introduction,  tithes  have  become 
a  9nere  tax  o»  capital^  affecting  individualt  in  proportion  to  theix 
industry  \  making  those  who  have  most  exertion^  and  -who  employ 
it  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  most  usefully  for  the  state  ci 
which  they  are  members,  liable  to  contribute  to.  this  burden,  in 
proportion  to  their  industry,   skill,  and  exertion.      It  is  to  be 
kunented,  that  the  individual,  who,  by  superior  industry,  makes 
an  acre  of  land  worth  only    10s*    in  its  natural  herbage,  and 
consequently  liable  to  pay  only  Is*  a  year  for  tithes,  pnxluce 
a  crop  of   the  value  of   lOK  should    subject    himself  to    the 
payment  of  IL  a  year  for  tithes,  with  a  chance  that  that  which  at 
iheend  of  a  few  years  would,  without  Tithes,  have  repaid  the 
capital,  with  a  fair  profit,  wiU,  with  the  Tithes  taken  in  kind^ 
leave  the  proprietor  with  a  diminished  capital  \  while  the  parson^ 
(being  the  only  person  who  will  have  received  any  emolument 
during  this  period)  may  in  7  years  have  received  7U  instead  of  7s. 
thus  realizing  a  capital  nearly  sufficient  to  produce  the  original 
income  receivable  bv  him ;  and  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  farmer 
has. his  property  in  tne  increased  value  of  the  soil,  the  obvious 
answer  is,  that  the .  future   income  of    the   parson  will  have 
increased    in  the    same    proportion   as   the   farmer  .shall   have 
improved    the    property  arid    secured    returns.       The  parson^ 
$00,  will  not  only  be  receiving  his  origuial  Is*  a  year^  but  enjoy 
atf  increase  eaual  to  one»-teuth  of  the  increased  rental,  and  of  the 
productive  value   or  sale-price  of  the  crops  to  be  produced,  with 
possession  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years,  of  the  very  capital 
if  only  71.  an  acre,  which  the  farmer  laid  out  so  beneficially  for 
the  community,  to  render  the  lands  productive.     How  much  of 
the  discontent  in  Ireland  has  been  generated  by  the  Tithe  Laws  \ 
snd  in  particular  by  the  severe  exaction  of  Tithes  from  cottagers, 
for  their  cow  and  Uieir  crop  of  potatoes }  a  crop  of  the  value  of 
90L  raised  from  land  of  the  value  of  11.  an  acre  \  may  be  known  Iqr 
.an  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  country. 

To  the  honor  of  the  clergy,  and,  in  the  result,  to  their  interest^ 
the  general  disposition  has  been  not  to  enforce  Tithes  with  rigor^. 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  legal  right ;  but  to  encourage  .improve*-* 
ments  as  a  souroe  of  progressive  i^enue  a^d  a  justice  to  tli^ 
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euldvatovs  of  the  6dil-«4)nt  in  ncettt  litnet,  and  ulifertttn«t€ff  f^ 
an  increased  ratio,  the  pTo|)rietorsy  and  especial!  jr  the  lay-prci^ 
pxietors  of  the  Tithes,  have  in  numerous  Instances  made  die  oal» 
lirators  of  the  soil  £etl  die  sereritf  of  their  rights. 

To  take  Tidies  in  Kind  under  die  acknowledged  legal  tigkl 
must  end  in  thf  ruin  of  all  spirked  husbandry ;  and  nothing  so 
•flectually  discourages  proper  impnorements,  as  die  appvebensioii 
of  die  exaction  of  Ti^es  in  Kind,  or  a  composition  nearly  M^ 
proaching  to  the  ralue  of  cae»tenth  of  the  produce  :  cfen  the  Jb^ 
ttraction  of  one*tentfa  part  of  the  straw  aod  of  the  gseen  cm>S|| 
which  form  the  soutce  of  manure,  would  in  a  few  years,  and  fike 
the  absdracdon  of  capital  at  a  compound  ratio,  ruin  the  prodttcti>ir#» 
nes^  of  any  faurm.     It  is  in  vain  to  assert,  that  it  is  optional  witk 
the  farmer  either  to  cultivate  his  latvl  with  a  spirited  and-  prop^f 
management,  or  to  permit  it  to  remain  in  its  negleeted  condjdon,  aiM{ 
eoikseq«endy  without  any  increase  of  Tithes.  The  stale  and  sodefy 
have  an  int^sest  in  the  due  cultivation  of  die  soil-t-tliey  hjMW  an 
interest  in  guarding  the  farmer  against  an  oppressive  exaodon  of 
Tithes,  and  the  clergy  from  diat  loss  of  a  due  income  UPhjdi 
Tithes  were  destined  to  affi>id  them  !  While  an  amniadzmg  panosi 
0«*ght  not  to  supply  his  CKtravagance,  a^  has  too  fre^ently  been 
die  case,  by  eaaatng  his  Tithes  to  an  extent,  which  tipeUwneMMv 
sviould  nor  could  tolerate,  as  a  general  system,  so  a  purse-pimid 
or  domineering  pcoprietor  or  farmer  ought  not  to  be  ailowiBd  dm 
pow^r  of  oppressing  die  humble,  the  meek,  and  truly  pious  pastOf 
of  his  flock }  as  is  too  often  the  case  by  withholding  from  him  41 
just  compeasadon  for  bis  Tithes,  under  an  apprehension  of  a  long 
and  protracted  litigation  with  all  his  parishioners,  who  are  eas9y 
brought  into  variance  with  htm  on  every  attempt   to  make  his 
income  keep  pace  with  the  times,  as  these  dmes  have  led  to 
advanced  prices.     These  disputes  between  the  clergy  and  thelf 
parishioners,  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  have,  in  too  snatty 
instances,  led  Co  a  separation  of  the  flock  from  the  pastor }  an4 
dirown  the  farmers  into  the  power  of  sectaries,  to  the  immfaient 
danger  of  the  Church  establiriunent. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  sectaries  are  every  day  incMasing« 
and  diat  at'  a  period  not  far  distant,  the  number  of  places  of 
worsliip  belonging  to  sectaries  will  exceed  the  numfier  of 
Churches  of  the  establidimentf  The  number  also  of  ditst 
sectaries  will  lapidly  increase,  and  soon  surpass  those  who  adbeM 
to  the  established  Church ;  and  even  in  thas  day  the  sectarita 
make  up,  in  a  great  degree,  in  zeal  and  in  anxiety  for  prosdyteS| 
for  dieir  deficiency  in  numbers. 

Should  the  small  farmers,  and  their  dependasits^  become 
seriously  disaffected  to  the  Cl|urch>  and  unite  dNansetrea  wid| 
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nA  m  «mngtli,  to  those  iiriic  fbmi  Hhtt  greatet  p^  of  ^ 
\^  the  Church  would  soon  feet  that  \i  must  give  up  from 
that  which  it  may  Well  commate  or  cojisent  to  regulate  from 
and  prkiciples  of  justice* 
Ho  diatige  which  any  rational  man  who  values  the  constitution 
4of  church  or  state  could  wish  to  effect,  as  to  the  Tithe  laws,  would 
be  ii^urioQS  to  the  clergy  as  a  body*  On  the  contrary,  a  system 
aniglit  be  so  fiamed  as  to  give  to  them  security  smd  peace,  with  a  fail* 
vental  forTithes  widiout  protracted  litigation:  in  short,  that  which,  as 
m  b#dyt  they  cannot  from  their  love  of  quiet,  peace  and  repose,  and 
Itiom  tbat  spirit  of  forbearance  which  is  inculcated  by  the  duties  of 
<lli0trfaito^  office,  obtain  under  the  present  system. 

Tbit  one  oat  of  ten  clergymen  should  eiract  his  Tithes  in  Kind, 
diat  the  other  nine  parts  should  retain  tke  power  in  succession 
<3i  emttosiu^  theiT  present  legal  rights,  is  sufficient  ta  deter  sphited 
exertions  in  husbandry  \  is  to  enconrage  the  growth  of  natural 
•gnw  to  die  diminution  of  the  mofe  useful  and  political  sourc^e  of 
aational  weahh  and  strength,  the  growth  of  com  ;  and  of  that 
iMrbige,  and  those  crops  of  animal  food,  which  are  raised  in  im- 
|KDvcd  hasbondf  y« 

As  a  bedy^  die  clergy  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  mori^  bene«- 
fited  by  an  equitable  comomtation  for  their  tithes,  variable  at  ^ 
emd  of  efety  seven  years  or  some  other  stated  period,  than  by 
possessing  their  present  powers,  with  the  conviction  that  as  a  body 
they  camiot  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind.  The  want  of 
■m  criterion  of  that  proportion  of  the  value  of  fatms  which  the 
ctirgy  ought  to  take;  and  the  consequent  variation  df  the  rates  df 
composition  in  different  and  even  in  sKijoining  parishes,  are  sources 
wUeh  generate  discontent*  The  Tithes  also,  in  times  like  tlie 
pseeeiity  sacrifice  the  proprietor  to  the  farmer :  the  farmef  deducts 
the  Tkkts  from'  the  assumed  gross  value  of  the  farm ;  and  divides 
the  rdoe  of  the  Tithes  with  the  patson  when  it  becomes  the  sub« 
jecc  of  eompoMlion* 

Experienee  hes  taught  most  ecclesiastics  that  it  is  more  fdr  their 

itteiest  to  accept  a  reasonable  composition  than  to  take  the  Tithes 

in  Kind:  theteifoGS,  the  just  right  of  the  Tithe  proprietor,  consist- 

•eat  widi  the  general  nsage  of  all  times  of  the  cletgy,  this  most 

worthy  pert  df  the  community,  is  to  receive  a  certain  proportion  of 

the  fiur  vakie  of  the  parish  estimated  by  the  rental  of  the  parish ;  and 

it  is  the  fSr^quency  of  departure  from  that  system,  in  more  modem 

.tiaes^  by  placing  die  Tithes  in  the  power  of  lessees,  or  of  grantees 

«f  umoities,  or  under  die  management  of  proctors,  or  by  taking 

Tidiee  in  Kind,  that  Parliament  is  likely  at  its  meeting  to  receive  the 

psiilkiiM  of  dmse  who  feel  aggrieved,  and  of  those  who,  from  thfc 

:«aifeiple  eshiibited  in  die  ^ises  of  tlie  i^^grievedi  afe  alarpded. 
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-^Tbe  result  of  a  jutft  arrangement  ^iU^.  as  it  is  easy  to 
give  to  the  clergy  at  large  an  increase  of  income,  merely  rettratningr, 
as  is  fit,  the  rapacity  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  a 
power,  which  would  long  since  have  i>een  withdrawn,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  withdrawn,  had  a  general  exercise  of  that  power 
raised,  as  it  would  have  done,  universal  disgust  and  indignatiOT^ 
and  rendered  Parliamentary  interposition  a  measure  of  necessity,  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  pf  com  for  the  country^ 
In  case  the  clergy  should  urge  their  legal  rights,  and  pertinaciously 
insist  on  tliem,  Parliament  may  in  its  wisdom  enforce  the  power  they 
possess,  as  in  some  instances  they  have  done,  of  regulating  by  legisla- 
tive means  that  right  which  depends  only  on  the  law  and  the  constitn^ 
tion*  The  power  of  the  farmer  to  diminish  the  income  of  the  Tithe 
owner,  and  even  to  render  it  of  no  value,  is  a  counterpoise  to  the 
right  of  the  Tithe  owner  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments of  the  farmer  (•  and  Parliament  has  the  right  to  provide  that 
two  interests  which,  well  understood,  are  common,  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  rules  of  Justice,  by  an  equitable  arranef^ment. 

Some  of  the  clergy  are  K>r  retaining  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
payment  of  Tithes  in  Kind  as  the  means  of  commanding  the 
obedience  of  thetr  parishioners — the  scrape  and  bow  of  good  oM 
times! 

It  is  better  they  should  command  veneration  from  the  affection 
of  their  parishioners,  as  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  respect  for  their 
profession,  and  a  due  discharge  of  its  duties ;  and  from  the  absence 
af  conflicting  interests }  than  from  a  power  which  cannot  be  exer- 
cised without  producing  injustice  and  exciting  discontent)  nor 
possessed  vrlthout  jealousy  and  fear. 

Some  of  the  diurnal  papers  have  suggested  a  plan  of  settif^ 
the  Tithes,  and  funding  the  produce.  This  plan  was  many  years 
since  suggested  by  the  writer  of  these  observations  to  many  of  his 
friends,  with  a  regulation  for  keeping  the  income  in  a  progressive 
increase  at  the  end  of  each  septennial  period.  Many  objection 
however  occurred  to  this  plan  :  ^rsty  the  clergy  woula  not  readily 
become  annuitants  on  the  government  funds :  and  secentdbft  die 
difficulty  of  obtaining  purchasers  for  the  Tithes  within  a  penod  of 
time,  which  would  make  the  measure  general,  affords  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  so  desirable  if  it 
«ould  be  effected ;  particularly  as  the  means  of  rendering  the  in- 
comes of  the  clergy  more  equal. 

One,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  apparent  hardships  of  the  Tithes, 
arises  from  the  comparative  prosperity  in  which  Scotland  is  in  this 
Inspect  placed,  as  against  England  and  Ireland,  af|d  in  v^uch  manjr 
parishes  of  England  and  Wales — ^and  even  some  farms  iii  the  same 
parish,  are  placed  as  against  each. other  by  the  existence  of  the 
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burden  of  Tithes  as  ggainst  some,  while  it  has  in  cfiS^  and  for  aA 
the  purposes  of  a  right  in  kind»  ceased  as  against  others. 

Than  the  present  moment,  no  one  will  ever  ofier  more  favorable 
for  a  just  arrangement  o£  a  Tithe  commutatloni  by  coneet'ting  the 
right  to  an  aliquot  part  of  the  produce  itself^  into  a  right  to  a  fair 
compensation  in  atmual  money  payments,  varying  every  seven 
years,  widi  the  amiual  value  of  farms,  and  consequently  with  the 
saleable  value  or  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  making 
the  present  general  mode  of  composition  for  Tithes  on  a  farm  rent, 
the  basis  and  principle  of  the  arrangement. 

The  elergy  know  and  feel  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers.  The 
change  hi  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  has  led  the  owners  of 
Tfihes  to  contemplate  a  change  in  the  value  of  Tithes.  ITie  diffi- 
culty too  which  many  of  the  clergy  have  experienced  in  collecting 
their  Tithes,  with  the  acute  feelings  excited  by  drawing  from  th<^ 
distressed  farmer  that  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay,  will  have  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  clergy  to  entet  with  moderation,  and  evert 
with  anxiety,  into  a  just  arrangement  of  this  interesting  and  iau^ 
portant  subject ;  forming  so  great  a  barrier  to  the  improvement  of 
British  husoandry,  and  in  effect  adding  so  largely  to  the  priceof 
provisions,  and  consequently  Apposing  the  system  A^hich  shall  war* 
rant  reduced  prices,. 

The  next  step  must  be  to  revive  and  encourage  the  spirit  of 
agriculture,  by  giving  to  its  members  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
tecting prices,  not  only  the  exclusive  markets  of  corn  for  home 
consumption,  but  also  provisions  of  all  kinds  produced  by  farmers^ 
as  meat,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  &c.  and  the  custom  of  the  distilleries 
and  breweries. 

How  grating  must  it  have  been  to  the  feelings  of  British  fanners 
to  have  read  the  address  of  a  goTcrnor  of  t)nc  of  the  Dufch  provinces, 
who  congratulated  those  under  his  su})vTin tendance  on  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  condition,  by  the  retuTn  of  industry  and  wealth, 
principally  arising  from  an  export  to  Eiii^land  of  butter  and  cheese 
to  the  value  of  2,000,000  of  money  !  13 y  suffering,  this  extensive 
Importation  of  bidter  and  cheese  to  tako  place  from  Holland,  the 
Jatter  article  has  been  reduced  30  per  cent,  below  the  prices  at 
wjiich  the  English  dairy-man  can  produce  it ;  and  the  race  of 
competition  in  this  article  has  produced,  and  is  producing,  gradual 
depreciadon.  Butter  is  also  falling  in  price.  How  discouraging 
it  it  to  the  British  farmer  to  see  and  feel  that  the  exertions  of  this 
country  for  the  emancipation  of  Holland,  have  contributed,  and 
are  contributing,  to  render  the  farmers  of  that  country  wealdiy  at 
his  expence,  to  the  sacrifice  not  otily  of  his  wealth,  but  of  his  ex- 
istence in  a  state  of  independence.  To  sacrifice  the  market  for  dairy 
p-&duc€,  is  to  giv^  up  extensive  employment  tor  Jimak  labor ;  one 
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of  the  tiest  sotircf2S  £qt  Tinaoos  connextocis  amoiig  tiie  indulbJoM 
poor ;  and  for  a  large  portion  of  food  firom  pork,  poultry,  &c. 

A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  maxkets  would  conTince  any  in- 
Yestigating  mind  that  the  present  abundant  supply  arises  principally 
from  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  hasten  more  than 
an  average  proportion  of  his  stock  to  the  market ;  and  that  the 
present  abuiuiance  may,  nay  probably  will,  lead  to  a  scanty  supply, 
not  to  say  famine,  in  future*  How  severely  then  wiH  be  felt  a  te- 
furn  from  low  to  high  prices !  especially  when  the  cheapness  of 
provisions  has  brought  a  large  part  of  the  community  into  habits 
lequiring  an  additional  quantity  of  animal  food  and  of  bread  ta 
satisfy  their  appetites :  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  stomach,  like  every 
other  part  of  the  animal  frame,  may  gradually  be  made  obedient  to 
die  forire  of  habit. 

The  trade  6f  flax  or  lint,  clover,  and  other  seeds,  should  also  be 
protected  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  adequate  duties  on 
issportation. 

Fine  wool  should  be^  protected  in  like  manner,  and  by  a  duty 
cabling  the  British  farmer  to  be  a  fair  competitor  with  the  im- 
porters of  fine  wool ! ! 

The-  next  object  is,  to  find  useful  employment  for  those  who,  hf 
a  change  from  war  to  peace,  are  left  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  yet  are  capable  of  profitable  labor.  Extended  husbandry^ 
with  those  improvements  which  attend  it,  would  give  emplovment 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  bred  up  to  the  habits  of  rural 
Bfe  ;  and  in  particular  to  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  mechanics  ^ 
tD  an  increase  of  the  home  manufactured,  arising  from  an  in- 
cieased  demand.  A  restoration  of  fair  prices  for  agrictrltural  pro- 
duce  would  give  to  circulation,  employment  for  mose  who  were 
bred  up  in  that  line.  A  liberal  policy  of  forming  new  lines  of 
canal  and  rail  roads,  especially  the  latter,  in  those  districts  which 
ttand  in  need  of  those  beneficial  improvements,  and  a  change 
of  the  line  of  turnpike  roads  to  more  useful  points,  so  as  to  bring 
them  on  a  level,  at  far  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  admit, 
(and  there  are  few  situations  m  which  great  improvements  in  this 
vespect  are  not  practicable,)  would  keep  a  large  portion  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  community  in  a  state  of  activity  and  of 
public  utility.  One  million  a  year,  or  even  a  much  larger  sum  would 
be  usefully  and  profitably  withdrawn  from  the  public  piirse,  even 
in  its  present  low  state,  to  promote  improvements  of  thij  nature, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  but  prificipally  for  giving  use- 
ful application  to  the  industry  of  those  who  have  so  gallantly 
achieved  the  late  victories,  and  who  are  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
their  friends^  without  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  find  a  de- 
mand for  their  labors. 

By  dividing  such  works  of  improvement  among  difierent  districts^ 
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jbir  )6j  pviag  prrfeicnce  to  Amc  dittncfi  in  Which  the  etntry  ^boA 
the  pioprietort  would  most  libetaUy  costribiite  towards  mt  mt^ 
|«0f  etnent,  the  country  would  be  quicUy  pkced,  in  dus  respect^  in  a 
Condition  of  exahed  pro0pcrity>  and  tlie  nMtropoE$  mi^t  hsrve  a  sup* 
ply  more  adequate  to  her  deraands,  aad  at  greatly  reduced  prices* 
Government,  too,  would  at  an  early  petiod  be  conqpensated  by  tW 
ability  of  the  country  to  beat  taxation  in  a  future  war ;,  a»d  the 
country,  which  ought  always  to  be  identified  with  the  Gorein* 
fldent,  would  receive  an  adeipiate  return  \  not  only  in  the  charkjr 
of  so  great  and  useful  a  work — ^a  <^h«rity  which  equally  blesses  the 
hand  which  gives  and  the  hand  which  receives— -but  in  the  unt^ 
tersal  benefits  which  would  be  diffiusod  amoi:^  society*  These  ait 
the  best  employxnents  of  a  disbanded  army,  and  of  a  discharged 
marine  t  keeping  one  branch  of  industry  from  tteading  on  tht 
heels  of  another  branch,  and  destfoying  k  by  competition,  before 
Ae  return  of  the  regular  channels  of  indilstry  can  give  full  employ* 
ment  to  all  \  and  tiU  the  superabundance  of  wealdft  shall:  afford  S* 
individuals,  &c.  the  means  of  making  those  improvenMAts« 

A  millxoil  a  year  employed  in  nil  roads,  wouU,  at  30ML  t 
mile,— *for  a  public  rail  road  should  be  on  a  liberal  scale^  and  hav^ 
a  fine  of  advance  and  of  estum,^ — acciunplish  diM  miles  and 
upwards  in  a  year,  and  run  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  othc% 
and  open  the  facilities  of  conteying  manure  of  every  kind,  as 
lime  and  sand,  chalk,  marl,  &c.  &c.  from  one  district  to  aaothev^ 
most  in  want  of  it.  It  would  diaiuaish  the  necessily  of.  keeping 
so  great  a  number  of  horses^-^-k  would  facifitaie  the  intevnai  trad* 
in  grain,  timber,  cQal,  manufacturesi  and  merchandiBes,  ami 
diminish  the  prices  by  economical  savings*  Its  utiiky  mi(^  be 
extended  every  year,  by  parallel  fines,  and  ultimately  by  the  exer«> 
dons  and  contributions  c^  individuals,  to  make  the  oooununica^ 
Skm  complete  by  roads  in  the  transnrerse  directioiv  New  enesgies 
'WOuM  be  given  to  the  iron  trade ;  but  the  priacipal  and  inhneduilifr 
benefit  wvmld  be,  that  500,0001.  a  year,  part  of  this  sum,  would 
give  full  and  regular  employment  to  10,000  pet  sons,  at  SOL  eack 
a  year,  or  aeady  ^%  each  a  day#  for  diOO  working  days  ui  eack 
year. 

WhaC  a  blesses  atid  what  a  reward,,  would  k  be.  to  many  who 
ve  meritoviously  signalized  themselves  in  the  late  confliet,  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  tiie  waste  lands  of  the  cvown,  such  as  Exmoor  and 
Dartmoor,  should  be  allotted  in  quantities  of  from  10  to  20  acvse 
to  those  who  wcmld  think  it  a  boon,  to  be  at  Ubarty  to  build 
cttttages  on  such  waste  lands,  on  the  terms  of  having  dvs  right  to 
hold  them  for  their  lives,  and  for  a  few  years  beyond  the  d«ie»- 
intnation  of  their  lives.  By  such  an  arrangement  these  wastes,  of 
Bttle  or  novaiue  to  the  crown,  or  the  puUic,  might  berendmd 
Im|^  produerinw.    It  would  also  be  deserving  of  attcntiott  m 
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make  the  prison  of  Derimoor  an  asylum,  for  the  childreii  of  thxm^ 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  battles 
of  their  country ;  and  under  a  well  regulated  system  of  eco!nofliy» 
these,  and  like  establishments,  might  be  made  a  nursery  for  soldiers 
or  sailors,  devoted  by  education  to  their  future  plains  of  life,  and 
p'rincipally  maintained  by  the  application  of  their  own  industry. 

These,  however,  are  only  incidenlial  measures,  to  benefit  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  community.  The  primaty  oigect  miist  be,  to  give 
health  and  vigor  to  agriculture,  to  trade,  and  to  commerce ;  to 
relieve  those  j>arts  of  the  community  from  the  taxes  which  paialize 
their  industry,  and  defeat  the  end  dF  Government,  by  intercepting 
the  sources  of  wealth.  The  Property  Tax  withdrawn  from  these 
classes  of  the  community,  and  from  professions,  is  fuUy  equal  to 
that  which  on  an  average  of  persons  composed  their  fund  of  accu- 
mulation, and  their  advance  ft-om  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
possession  of  wealth :— it  amouniis  to  that  proportion  of  every 
fnan's  gains,  which,  by  an  insurance  on  his  life,  would  secuce  a 
capital  to  his  family:  and  it  has  the  injurious-,  tendency  also  of 
preventing  that  progressive  increase  of  capital,  which  takes  ptace 
in  a  well-regulated  system  of  trade^  and  of  a  judicious  economy; 
which  requires  that,  with  an  increase  of  family,  the  means  of  thw 
subsistence,  education,  and  establishment  in  the  worlds  ehould  be 
provided  by  accumulations^  founded  on  the  prii^ciple  of  compoiuid 
interest. 

This  tax  also  has  led,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  deter  men  from 
*^gafing  in  the  burthens  of  a  family ;  thus  depriving  society  of 
the  vutues  and  comforts  of  a  manied  life)  and  leading  to  an  io« 
crease  of  vice  and  profligacy. 

The  next  obgectts  soputanend  to redeemabk  annukiesy  or  an- 
nuities subject  to  a  right  of  bemg  tepurcfaaaed*  One  of  the  gieat- 
est  drawbacks  on  trade,  and  one  of  the  gieat  injuries  to  the  landed 
interests,  has  been  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  of  money,  by 
means  net  only  of  annuities  granted  by  Government  to  the  public 
creditor,  but  by  life  annuities  granted  by  individuals  upon  the  terms 
of  being  repurchaseable.  This « system  of  private  annuities  has 
been  injurious,  not  only  to  the  individual  grantors,  but  to  the 
'ixhances,  and  to  the  public.  It  intercepts  a  large  part  of  the  float- 
ing money  of  individuals  \  and  more  families  and  tradesmen  have 
been  ruined  by  this  system  than  by  any  other  means ;  and  singular 
.as  it  may.  seem,  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  person,  who  has  been 
benefited  by  this  mode  of  raising  money,  or  one  person  who  has 
advanced  himself  into  a  state  of  respectable  wealth  by  the  employe 
ment  of  cafSital  in  this  manner.  The  general  termination  of  these 
transactions  is  ruin  to  the  borrowers,  and  to  the  lenders  ;  to  the 
borrowers,  from  the  excessive  rate  of  interest,  and  to  the  lenders, 
by  the  habit  they  form  of  rapacity  for  large  interest^  and  by  prob- 
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ceedmg  from  kxin  to  lodn,  till  at  last  the  security  is  exliaastcd» 
,and  didappointment  is  produced,  or  they  catch  a  tartary  and  some 
Jleavy  k>sd  \t  sustained,  which  involves  all  die  former  gains. 

At  ebis  moment  there  is  more  distress  to  a  class  of  persons,'  to 
whom  about  two  millions  of  money  are  owing  on  securities  of 
this  del»criptio<R,  than  can  be  well  imagined.  Many  are  r^uced 
.fiXMn  ample  incim^es  to  ^extreme  poverty. 

Whether  k  be  wise  in  any  country  to  adopt  laws  against  usury^ 
is  a  point  not  neeessary  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  The  esta* 
hiishtd  system  of  this  country  for  many  centuries  has  been^  that  a 
boundary  should  be  set  to  the  rapacity  of  those  who  have  capital^ 
md  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  limited  ;  and  before  there 
were  usury  laws,  the  exactions  of  the  Jews  rendered  them  odious 
to  society,  and  frequently  a  prey  to  the  State  they  had  impoveridi* 
ed.  It  has  been  part  of  our  policy  to  veduee  the  rate  of  interest^ 
as  the  interest  w^s  too  high,  compared  to  the  produce,  or  the  rear» 
at  the  property  which  was  to  piiy  the  interest. 

At  first  it  was  theprevailing^opinioii  smong  lawyers,  that  re- 
^leemaUe  annuities  were,  in  hw,  as  ^y  were  in  fact,  a  shift  tv 
device  to  evade  the  enactment  against  usury,  and  were  therefore 
fUegaL  So  strong  an  impression,  and  so  general  an  opinion,  pre- 
vaSed  against  these  redeemable  tauiukies,  dmt  a  long  period 
elapsed,  af^er  the  laws  against  usury  were  enacted,  before  any 
lawyer  would  sanction  the  acceptance  of  an  annuity  on  terms^ 
-which  allowed  the  right  of  repurchasing  the  same. 

When  these  bargainis  for  redeemable  annuities  were  first  intro^ 
rfaieedl  ioto^astise^  Ihey  rdatod  on  a  secret  understanding,  and 
wore  not  inserted  as  part  of  the  cMftract.  The  next  step  (so 
eaatiods  is  fej^t  \}  w^s  to  gffftnt  Ae^nmiity  by  one  deed,  and  the 
right  to  rdpufdiase  it  by  saother  ileed  j  as  if  by  embodying  Ao 
cOMract  into  two  -diAreift-  instmmiMs,  instead  of  one  d^,  a 
difiisieviee  eould  be*made  in  the  law.  At  first  ^e  Judges  spoke 
with  caution  of  these  repuivchaseable  annuities ;  in  the  language  of 
doiibt^  rather  than  of  decision ;  evidently  meaning  to  discourige 
the  practice,  as  an  Evasion  of  the  laws  against  usury. 

Thus  in  Mr.  Lawley^s  Case,  5.  Atk.  278« — Mr.  Lawley,  an 
evtr^ivwsnt  younger  brother,  sold  1501.  a  year  out  of  an  annuity 
of  t?00fe  which  was  his  subsistence *«-lhe  price  was  1050L  or 
seven  years'  purchase,  and  he  had  a  power  of  repurchasing :  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  observed,  «  I  think  there  is  no  occasion-to  deter*- 
mine  it ;  there  is  a  strong  foundation  to  consider  it  as  a -loan  of 
ijnooey,  and  I  really  believe  in  my  consdence,  that  99  in  a 
luiulved  oi  these  bargains  are  nothing  but  loans,  tiibied  into  this 
shape  to  avoid  the  Statutes  of  Usury.'*  -  The  same  learned  Judges 
ill  a  subsequent  case,  held  that  loans  on  a  fair  contingency,  to 
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Mdc  the  whole  money ^  were  not  within  the  statute  df  Qeuiy.  Ife 
«boerved,  <«  a  maui  might  purchase  an  annuity  as  low  as  possible^ 
but  if  the  treaty  were  about  borrowing  and  lending,  and  the  annuity 
only  colorable,  the  contract  may  be  usurious,  however  disg^iised.^ 

In  die  case  of  Mr.  Lawley,  the  same  learned  judge  obserred^ 
^  Hiere-faas  been  a  long  struggle  between  the  equity  of  this  courts 
and  persons  who  have  made  it  their  endeavour  to  find  out  schanet 
tA  get  erorbitaiU  interest,  and  to  evade  the  statutes  of  usury. 
The  court  very  wisely  hath  never  laid  down  any  general  rule  be^ 
:yeod  whieh  it  will  not  go,  lest  other  means  of  avoiding  the  equity 
isi  the  court  should  be  found  out.  Thei'efore  they  always  deter* 
l&ine  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  ^  and  whei^ 
««ver  they  have  f^und  the  least  tincture  of  fraud  in  any  of  these  op^ 
bargains,  relief  hath  always  been  given." 

▲t  last  the  point  was  brought  to  a  decision,  and  annuities  granted 
«with  a  right  to. repurchase  th«m  were  determined  to  be  free  from 
laws  against  usury. 

The  deciskm,  uodoufaft,  was  jtistand  proper.  Thou^  an  annuity 
ivt  a  eeitain  term  of  years  will  be  usurious  if  it  be  so  granted  as  ID 
'repay  tbe  principal,  and  more  than  legal  interest,  at  stated  periods. 
It  eannot  be  pvedkated  of  aii  annuity  for  a  life,  or  lives,  that  there 
AS  a  certainty  that  the  principal  will  ever  be  repaid.  There  is  a 
cimtuigency,  though  it  is  merely  nominal,  by  which  the  principal 
ii  put  in  risque,  and  the  law  against  usury  is  inapplicable.  As  die 
contract  for  tlie  repurchase  is  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
iptnior,  and  for  his  benefit,  it  does  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
snake  that  transaction  usurious  which  without  it  would  l>e  fret 
irom  die  obfection.  The  clause  does  not  give  to  the  person  who  a.A* 
vances  the  money-  die  power  or  die  right  of  demanding  his  prlnd* 
|ft«l  in  die  shape  tf  a  debt.  A  contract  that  the  lender  of  the 
money  might  turn  the  annuity  into  a  debt ;  in  other  words,  com^ 
pel  the  grantor  to  repurchase  tbe  annuity,  would  clearly  bring  the 
case  widiin  die  enactments  against  usury.  Then  what  is  the  d^ 
tferenoe  in  sound  policy  whether  the  grantor  is  bound  by  coHtnc^ 
or  by  his  interest,  to  obtain  this  redemption?  Every  man  who  grants 
mk  annuity  will  for  his  own  sake  repurchase  that  annuity  as  sooH 
iw  )iis  circumstances  will  admit :  and  means  are  now  in  practice^ 
in  dMfrt  they  were  introduced  bv  the  writer  of  these  observationst 
by  which  a  necessity  oombinedwith  interest,  may  make  it  imperi- 
«nsly  an  obligation  on  tlie  grantor  to  put  an  end  to  the  annuity 
father  than  sacrifice  the  benefit  of  his  pr&periy. 

One  of  the  first  measures  therefore  of  a  wise  pcdicy,  wltH  a  view 
ts  restore  tbe  regular  loans  of  money  at  legal  interest,  should  be  to 
f  ut  an  end  by  law  to  die  power  and  the  right  of  granting  rede^aw 
sble  ammities»  exeept  Amf  pui'poses^of  family  arrangeineiit )  ihM 
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tdkbig  snray  tfie  temptatiion  to  grant  thtse  annuities  under  the  hope^ 
in  general  a  vain  and  frustrated  hope,  of  soon  redeeming  theavt 
ted  the  temptation  of  buying  annuities  when  the  intention  k  to 
Imd  mon«y  at  interest. 

This  act  ahould  leave  those  who  choose  it  at  liberty  to  grant 
mbsoliUe  annuities  for  a  life  or  lives ;  thus  disposbg  of  a  part  of 
thrir  income ;  for  it  is  fit  that  every  man  should  in  a  free  country 
Ve  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  the  manfier  most  conKt 
ducive  to  his  own  comfort  and  interest,  aa  far  as  it  ean  bepelrmitiBaA 
consistently  with  general  policy.  Many,  occasions  and  juadfiabie 
iptctilations  will  warrant  a  sale  of  part  of  an  incoma  as  a  mtaiia  of 
tealiaing  a  capita)  in  money  ;  and  the  general  measure  now  pf^ 
Mted  will  even  aid  and  benefit  the  views  of  persona  raising  momtfy 
oy  annuities  for  this  purpose^  since  it  vnll  give  to  these  persona 
0  market  of  diminished  competition ;  btit  it  ought  not  to  betotae» 
ated  that  extravagant  heirs,  or  spendthrifts,  or  insolvent  tradesmen^ 
verging  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  ahould  regufatte  ihe  value  cf 
|ke  mterest  of  money. 

While  the  present  system  shall  prevail,  no  landed  proptieleiv 
even  the  first  nobleman  in  the  co«ntry,  ho^rever  ample  fcia  so* 
^umty(  vriM  be  able  to  borrow  money,  except  by  way  of  annuity  \ 
nor  wiH  govemment  be  able  to  accomplish  their  object^-^n  object 
whkk  is  ancillary  to,  and  may^  be  considered  attendant  on  tll» 
mkiag  fund,  of  inducing  persons  to  accept  life  annuities  on  the 
accttrity  provMed  for  them :  and  the  market  for  annuities  vriH,  in  a 
jiprcat  deeree,  influence  the  general  market  for  those  subjects  idiieh 
nvt  purchased,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  propertv,  but  of  the  iiiGoa» 
which  they  aft>Td^  Thus  canal  shares,  and  otner  property  of  that 
description,  will  be  kept  in  a  atate  of  depreciation.  Houses  yields 
jog  rent  will  sell  for  ten  years'  purchase ;  and  many  freehold  houaet 
•re  now  selling  at  that  rate,  and  ground-rents  will  kea|p  in  the 
aame  relative  state  of  market  price,  to  the  ^  grea^  injury  and  ruiii 
of  persons  compelled  to  sell.  Landed  property  will  also  be  kept 
in  a  relative  state  of  depreciation. 

On  the  subject  of  taxes  on  agricultural  capital,  and  agricultund 
f  xertions,  nothing  can  surpass  or  equal  the  admirable  and  just  ob» 
aervationa  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  in  his  economical  table. 
Had  certain  statesmen,  who  chose  to  treat  his  name  smd  his  wevk 
fridi  sneers  and  a  degree  of  contempt,  read  it  tiU  they  understood 
ky  in  tihe  manner  they  now  will  und^tand  it,  with  the  experieaet 
of  the  two  last  years  before  thtm,  and  with  the  conviction  whidl 
tmtii  iriU  alvrays  obtain  when  it  can  be  applied  to  a  etateof  thhiga 
9Ctiially  existing,  or  which  has  shortly  past  in  review  before  u% 
this  country  vNmId,  instead  of  laboring  under  a  aevulsion  of  system^ 
^»ye  be^n  aa  high  in  internal  prosperity!  and  circnlation  of  ber 
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^reaUif  us  alie  io  in  ber  mmaS^  ghtf  to  hm^wiUtSipf  «d  vmtfL 
iKiiieTements ! !  .-       ,    <  • 

The  measuref  h^msmry  itam  wbicb  ^mmtt.  geiioirat  ceUef  tnd 
universal  benefit  to  all  the  classes  of  the  coimitmity  ia  to  he  obt* 
tained,  is  the  redoctkm  ^  the  late  of  kgal  interest  for  meaef. 

The  professed  o^ect  ef  diose  idio  fipnaeediiHr  Qpsn.  Bitt  was* 
to  bring  tJunga  to  ibeir  leiiei.  One  meiuoer  gacve^or*  ««8  about  19 
ft?e)  ftotice  of  hk  ititentian  of*  iwmo^  a  tesohitioa  idiicfa  would 
take-off  one*d:iird  part  of.  the  rental  of  liie  kifi|dpoa»  Delay  ia 
that  great  mKiMure  of  doineetie  policy  basacoompltthed  thisobjeetf 
»id  mom.  It  wifl  not  be  possible  to  keep  mp  ifae-rantad  to  ita  formier 
etstidafpd«' ^IStoaiam  la^idi^faianeisbave  taben^  theconfidaico 
thef  bad  in  pfioea^^and  m^ich  has  been  desdiofisd  >  febehr  OMviotMi 
«f  die^  inadequacy  <of  the  Com  Bill  to  protect .  them  against  mei^ 
pantile  dpeeetlatiofi ;  and  the  annibiiation  toisogreat »  degceeof  their 
capital  \  the  competition  to  let  fonns,  and  the  iaabSity  or  rebici* 
tance  to  take  tkun ;  the  channels  too  of  trade  and  of  manufactttiei 
which  <^>eA  a  source  for  more  beneficial  employment  of  eapital  j 
affin'd  abundant  gtoonds  for.  the  expectation  diat  tbe  rental  wiU 
become  universally  rednced  to  die  scale  of  front  2^  to  SO  pa  oen^ 
on  its  former  amount ;  even  aghast  liberal  and  moderate  iandloadei 
In  the  present  state  of  the  cowtry,  it  is  better  to  yield  ee  this  pwep^ 
of  depreciation,  and  even  to  eneoura^  it^  than  to  attenipt  by  impo* 
fular  measures  to  raise  or  preserve  the  rental  to  its  former  standards 
It  is  now  better  to  reduce  otber  things  to  tlie  standard  of  rental  as 
depreciated,  and  to  be  depreciated^  nan  to  attempt  to  resix)(«  pro* 
]ierty  to  the  state>  of  iu  former  rental.  One  system  may  produoe 
content,  while  the  other  may  excite  great  and  aksimifl^  dis^tis- 
factftm  I !  So  may  the  plan  of  a  bounty  on  tbe  export  elgrainy  as 
jraising  prices  by  artifiaiai  means.       ( 

•  A  depreciated  piopeity,  faowevex^  caonot  bear  its  pesent  burden& 
They  who  urged  (he  argument  of  brinffmg  eves y  thing  to  its  levels 
were  not  arrested  in  dieip  caseer  by  dse  opposing  argumen|»  that 
neither  the  national  debt»  or  the  expaices  of  government,  co«ld  bt 
regulated  by  their  scale  of  reduction,  nor  would  be  reduosd.bf 
their  projected  reduction  of  rents. 

Generally  speaking,  and  allsNnng  that  tboee  ace  many  ^»eq|MMM 
from  individual  cases,  the  rental  is  foa  the  most  part  bufdiiwd  witk 
incumbrances  ee  one4ialf  of  its  amount  by  jointuiie  anniiiitm,i4bo 
faiterest  of  portions,^  and  of  mostgages»  and  of  general  debtSi  end 
the  expence  of  management  and  vepain^ 

The  sai»  price  of  property  has  fallon  full  one-^tbtrd^  ai^aoine  in-» 
stances  50  per  cent*  And  in  some  cases,  persons  who  baee^bougbit 
estates  and  paid  half  of  tbe  price,  and  given  a  mortgage  fior  the 
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cdwr  half  Irf  d»  fMm>  h«r«  bMn  oMciit  to  afe^ 

JHid  to  loM  chat  half  of  the  money  they  had  paid. 

An  estate  for  vhich  140,Q(MM.  van  oQered  two  years  ago»  ia  now 
en-  saie  at  the  price  of  SOfiQQLp  and  the  person  who  ofiered 
140,000<.  will  not  new  give  moie.than  TQ^OOOt. 
, .  Rents  aM  so  rednced,  and  so  dificuk  of  coUection,  that  mortga- 
pas  are  mordng  to  their  reneges  to  obtain  possession  and  enforce 
tfaeir  securities  \  and  die  prisons  are  filled  with  insolvent  fairAersj 
in  ahort,  one  general  system  of  dis^pointment  to  the  owfitrs>  aud 
^iiose  who  ate  endtled  to  receive  parts  of  their  income,  has  tatkw 
tbe  place  of  pion^,  regular,  and  well-paid  rents.  The.  head# 
«f  fanriKeSi  and  those  who  were  the  favorite  objects  of  settlement^ 
flmBtbesatirifieedwholly,orin  a  great  degree,  tomeet  the  demands 
-wbicb  ave  the  prior  charges  on  thnr  j>roperty,  and  their  whole  inp> 
oonae  nmst  he  exhansted  to  answer  the  interest  of  incumbrances 
«iit  of  this  reduced  and  ill«paid  rental,  and  their  property,  if  broilght 
to  market,  will  not  produce  money  equal  to  die  tacumbMices.  » 
.  A.  FStum  to  a  regular  and  beneficial  circulation  of  moaey,  corre^ 
raondinff  wkh  a  rate  of  inteiest  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Seirohition,  would  bring  down  well*8ecured  interest  on  jnortgsr 
cee  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is  acknowledged  and  expect 
by  nKmied  mea«  It  will  be  a  benefit,  and  not  only  a  benefit,  but 
it  witt  arvert  the  impending  ruin,  to  accelerate  this  reductipn  by 
floriy  and  positive  enactment.  The  capitalist  will  not  be  materiaUy 
injured  in  the  sense- of  injury.;  he  wHl  be  deprived  only  of  taking 
undue  advantage  of  the  pressmce  of  the  times,  in  the  suppositkm  of 
that  which  is  impracticable,  except  under  circumstances  of  great  atv^ 
dey,  that  he  could  collect  his  money  ^  while^  as^part  of  the  measuit 
of  the  South-Sea  Bdief  BUl^  creditors  were  restrained  from  the 
harsh  measure  of  arrest,  execution,  &e.  for  limited  periods.  His 
real  loss  would  be  only  2/.  on  the  interest  of  a  handled  pounds  for 
two  years :  in  other  words,  \L  per  cent,  of  his  interest  for  that 
{leriod  \  considering  that  tisie  as  the  period  when  by  the  advance  of 
the  8  per  cent,  annuities  to  75  per  oent«  the  interest  of  money 
would  be  reduced  in  themarket  to  4  per  cent. 
#  The  reduced  income  properly  regulated  will  keep  the  moneys 
Jender  inAe  like  sitnatioa,  and  enahfe  him  to  buy  the  same  quantity 
of  the  necessaries,  sttperfluities,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  enab^ 
Um  to  purdiaeethe  same  «|u«itity  of  land,  and  even  more,  at  he 
could  krve  done  befovetbe  reduction  of  prices  :  and  the  landed 
inteiest  will  be  preserved  firaua  utter  ruin. 

GoverMDCttt  may  wind  up  the  expences  of  the  war  <m  more, 
advantageous  terms,  and  the  sooner  these  are  wound  up,  the 
4]uiclDer  shall  we  return  to  a  wholesome  and  salutary  state  of  policy : 
for  while  government  shall  continue  the.  system  of  funding  f urthrr 
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fnts  of  tlie  dek,  monejr)  and  in  panticuiair  due  diivieilds  kmm  ite 
funds^  exchequer  biliS}  and  the  eurplus  of  ^ther  incomes,  wili  b^ 
directed  to  that  species  of  ifivestment. 

By  the  proposed  change  of  system,  commerce  and  manufac^ 
tures  will  be  benefited  in  a  greater  degree  tkaci  dw  landed  interests 
i>y  bringing  quickly  abundance  of  floating  capkal  into  the  market. 
The  ability  to  borrow  at  a  reduced  rate  of  intesett,  will  allow  ttt 
these  classes  of  society  ample  profits  from  tlieir  ^rade,  and  wiU^ 
in  their  view  of  the  subject^  enable  them  to  cope  with  foi^eignert 
in  foreign  markets^.  The  great  objection  to  this  measure,  a  mea« 
<9UTe  on  wUch  mainly  and  principally  depends  the  sahtttton  of  the 
country,  is  diat  an  undue  and  preponderating  advantage  will  b^ 
given  to  die  public  creditor,  wliose  income  will  remain  the  saxsm^ 
9nd  ciHiseqvently  leave  him  in  a  condition  comparatively  Mfiptoved^ 
Wd^r  than  reduced,  and  with  fhe  power  of  realizing  capital  ol' 
cort^esponding  value*  This  will  in  some  degree  be  the  conseqfuenoe 
of  keeping  his  income  at  its  pre$ent  amoiint  j  while  the  income  i^ 
tythers  is  or  shall  be  reduced.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  has  occa-« 
^oned  great  anxiety ;  a  dilficulty  which  at  first  view  seems  to  deny 
liie  power  of  regenerating  die  system  cf  public  credit  and  finamaai 
fesource,  and  general  prosperity  to  the  community.  It  is  a 
difficulty,  however)  which,  though  great,  is  not  iiwunnoiuitable  n 
it  is  one  more  of  form  dian  of  substance,  or,  as  far  as  it  is  sub« 
Stantial,  it  arises  out  of  necessity,  ind  the  policy  of  the  countryi^ 
to  secure  the  right  and  the  hope  of  raising  f^t^re  loans  whei| 
wanted  on  public  credit,  to  meet  future  exigencies^ 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of  money  will 
he  an  immediate  advance  in  the  value  or  sale  price  of  the  iuadfli, 
placing  them  at  the  same  price  as  if  the  abundance  of  monev  had 
r^duc^  the  rate  of  interest  to  four  per  cent, ;  on  the  other  kandj^ 
it  will  keep  the  public  creditOT  in  his  cluuracter  of  an  annuitaaty  or 
compel  him  to  come  into  tlie  public  marJoet,  as  the  purchaser  of 
lands,  or  as  a  lender  of  money  on  die  security  of  mortgages,  ScCy 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest.  True  it  is  he  will  ccmie  with  the 
advantage  of  having  a  capital,  bearing  its  relative  value  with  hia 
present  income,  while  others  are  sacrificed  by  the  reduction  ef 
thehr  income ;  but  then  the  increased  price  of  land,  which  is  the 
ultimate  deposit  of  money,  will  protect  land  proprietors,  the  de* 
pending  part  of  the  country,  and  who  are  the  main  piilars  in  die 
«tate,  ana  whosie  prosperity  or  adveivity  must  influence  in  a  oone» 
ponding  degree  all  the  odier  classes  of  the  community,  >from  the 
ruin,  which  must  follow  the  continuanoe  for  two  years^  or  even 
one  year  more,  of  die  existing  circumstances. 

Besides,  it  wiH  be  practicable  by  an  imposkien  ^  a  weH  ragiut 
hted  property  tax,  and  by  a  just  application  of  the  sioktag  fo^ 
wHhovt  BXij  oreach  pf  pviblic  faith,  or  wi^  ai|  a4Tsui9ej|  n^tkf^^ 
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sacrifice  of  public  credit,  to  bring  even  this  chas  of  the 
commtinity  into  a  contribution  towards  the  change  made  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  property,  constituting  the  security  of  these 
annuitants. 

By  abandoning  diat  injurious  and  inquisitorial  system,  the  tax  ofl 
profits  of  trade,  of  commerce,  professions,  manufactures,  and  of  the 
mechamc,  &c.,  in  the  progress  towards  capital ;  that  system,  8# 
obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  Britons,  and  so  unequal  and  unjust  in 
malring  no  distinction  between  the  value  of  income  and  of  absolute 
property;  or  between  certain  income  and  the  precarious  gains 
of  individual  labor ;  or  between  income  for  a  certain  rime,  and  s 
time  not  to  be  defined  \  and  as  to  trades,  professions,  &c.  &c,  so  un- 
estisfactory,  from  the  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility  of  making 
peraons  with  the  same  incomes  contribute  in  equal  proportions  | 
bot  taxing  those  most,  who  aim  at  splendor  and  outward  appear*' 
nnce,  imd  who  contrftute  most  to  indirect  taxes ;  and  by  givii^ 
comparative  exemption  to  those  who,  from  the  parsimony  of  their 
habits,  or  their  neglect  or  disdain  of  appearances,  or  by  dieir  plea*- 
ewe  to  confine  their  expenses  to  themselves  individually,  without 
die  participation  of  a  fsunily  ;  and  by  resorting  to  a  direct  tax  on 
lind^  on  tithes,  on  funded  property  ;  on  places  and  pensions  |  and 
fdl  other  income^  derivable  from  Government ;  and  on  the  divU 
dends  payable  ^y  all  chartered  companies ;  and  the  income  of  all 
corporate  bodies,  (being  the  classes  of  persons  and  of  bodies,  whoii 
from  their  connexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  the  established 
Government,  are  bound,  in  times  like  the  present,  to  contribute 
most  cordially  and  most  liberally  to  its  support,)  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  falUng  into  tiiat  state  of  ruin,  which  must  compromise  and 
involve  dieir  interest.  The  finance  minister  may  obtain  an  equal 
amonnt  of  taxes  without  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  country. 

Money  advanced  on  mortgage  should  either  be  exempt  from 
dtts  contribution,  or  the  interest  be  fixed  at  a  rate  to  make  allowance 
for  that  contribution  \  the  former  is  the  more  eligible  plan,  as  it  leaves 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Property  Tax. 
Such  tax  should  be  for  one  year,  and  renewed  annually,  from 
tine  to  time,  until  by  Ae  evidence  of  experience,  its  errors  should 
be  discovered,  or  its  benefits  realized  and  felt.  It  is  in  vain,  at 
this  day,  for  the  funded  proprietor  to  allege  that  he  has  been 
gmaranteed  an  exemption  from  taxes.  That  objection  might  have 
been  urged  widi  reason,  when  the  Property  Tax  was  first  imposed. 
The  objection  is  useless  and  irrelevant  now,  imhen  the  pubKc 
creditor  has  snfamitted  to  this  part  of  our  system  of  finance ;  and 
the  Sinking  Fund  is  sufficient,  or  nearly  sufficient,  to  annihible 
the  debt  existing,  when  this  system  of  finance  was  adopted ;  so 
^  tb^  amwBt  c€  uuptdeemed  debt^  is  t  debt  contracted  by  the 
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public^  under  a  system  whieh  assumocL  ditt  the  faaded 
mcst  contribute  towards  the  emeif  eiioies  of  Gov^moient.  Nor  can 
placemen^  penaiouersy^and  otbtr  petsons  reoeiving  :ri&eir  iiiooDi«a 
from  Govenunenty  jnsdy  rofosey  or  by  tho  public  be  allowed  .to 
sef QSOy  to  coiitribiite  pari  pasat^  Indeed  they  onght'to  oonferibktp, 
e^ren  in  atv^f>-foU  Asgreti;.  wkh  those  by  vbomt  those .  incomes 
liave  beeO' afibrded, :  -under  tho^xpectatton  of  a  diffevent  state  of 
things,  and  of  on  ability  which',  has  .failed;  of  keeping  mp  -diar 
•cale  of  payment !  One-eontcbntion  sliould  be  aa  an  Income  TaSy 
the  other  for  that  pattof.the  </ico/»^  which  has  been  added  by* 
snistake;  -    ' 

A  weU-ixguhitacl  tar  on  subsfontial  property^  funded  debt,  9bc. 
vottld^  fit  is  confideotly.ajBserted)  prod uce  an*  income  to  Goirem* 
Haent  equal  to  the.  present  Property  Tax  ;  it  would  be  borne  with 
at  least  more  patience  -and  good  humor,  because  it  would  fail  on 
tMsit  class  of  persom  whor'aoe  most  interested  in  the  genetal  weU 
fare  of  the  country  i  some-  in  point  of  actual-  interest^  and  othem  in 
point  of  permaneficy  and  security* 

It  seems  a  paradox  not  easily  reconcilable  wltii  reason,  to  r^ 
eommend  an  additional  tax  on  the  income  of  land,  as  thus  re- 
duced and  depreciated  ;  <mi  a  property  whose  ralue  is  nearly  an- 
nihilated. It  may  be  supposed,  that  instead  of  relief  obtained,  a 
burden  will  be  imposed.  This  unquestionably  is  the  appearance 
of  the  tax  at  the  first  view  of  it.  The  measure  will  be  reconcilable 
with  reason  and  sound  policy,  when  it  shall  be  considered,  that  it 
is  indiflFerent  to  the  land  proprietors,  as  a  body,  whether  they  pay 
taxes  directly  or  indirectly :  they  must  pay  them  by  indicect 
means,  unless  they  meet  the  difficulty  by  direct  .taxation;  a  mode 
of  taxation  always  to  be  preferred  to  one  which  is  indirect,  afid 
necessarily  creates  an  actual,  though  unseen,  increase  on  the  oon^ 
sumer,  or  the  person  who  is  ultimately  to  bear  the  burthen. 
Besides,  the  general  welfare-  of  the  country  must  invariably  r»* 
dound  to  the  value  of  the  landed  interest,  and  must,  m  some 
shape  or  other,  make  them  partakers  of  the  benefit. 

On  this  subject  there  are  two  papers  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  State 
Tracts,  one,  page  118,  intitltrd  <<  Taxes  no  Charge/'*— 4ie 
Dthet,  page  309,  iutitled  <<  Some  Considerations  about  th^  most 
proper  way  of  raising  Money  in  the  present  Conjuncture.''  As 
these  papers  were  written  at  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Debt,  or  funding  system,  and  the  enactment  of  a  direct  land  tax^ 
they  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  It  cannot  fail  to 
gratify  the  writer  of  these  observations,  that  the  sentiments  which 
prevailed  at  that  period,  are  not  materially  different  from  those  ke 
has  formed  at  the  present  crisis.  The  parts  of  this  wori^  which 
may  subject  Jbim  to  the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  he  sufiers  to 
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not  hma^  t»  matt  ilie  cliatge  laUi  a  protest*  that  he 
jsliouki  acom-  to  use  the  sentunents  of  othen  ^tfaont  a  due  acknow-* 
lodgOMnt,  and  a  decfainicion  that  he  has  read  only  for  detecting  bts 
enors^  and  not  for  his  matter.  The  aiatter^  good  or  bad,  is  the  fruit 
of  Itts  own  obeerration  and  aEperienoe«  For  a  few  years  alsoi  the 
kicome  of  d>e  snodug  fiind  might  aid  die  resources  ci  the  country, 
and  coiitxibiite  so  the  relief  of  the  peq^le  from  the  preesure  of 
tazalSon*  Tht  intnett  of  tUs  fund  qm^  at  least  be  applied  ^o 
isnpetaede  ^the  neeessity  of  iiaposiag  sew  ttteSf  nd«  ^mdi  this 
•vieWf  to  provide  the  hitesest  for  the  clebt  which  nanst  be  fonded^ 
to  close  the  expenises  of  the  war, — ^It  might  more  properly  be  made 
the  specific  fund  for  answeriag  that  interest,  and  for  giadually 
annihtlating  the  prindpaly  or  bv  an  application  of  the  siidmig  fund 
to  th^  pmchase  of  the  Idisin*  This  measure  Mrould  greatl7  enhance 
the  value  of  the  siiAii^  fund.  It  is  its  pvoper  use.  Thus  applied^ 
imd  applied  alsb  in  like  manner,  as  money  became  abundant,  to 
raiae  reaom^oes  for  redeemisg  a  reasonable  |»rt  of  the  natiiMial 
debt,  by  loans  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest,  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion wonldf  with  honest  and  judicious  management,  proceed  ra- 
pidly;  or  it  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  ^  application  of 
the  present  creditors  as  a  body  to  reduce  the  rate  of  die  annuities 
to  the  just  scale  of  legal  interest;  and  the  taxes  might  be  diminish^ 
ed  by  a  canceHation  of  part  of  the  debt,  and  of  a  corresponding 
part  of  die  taxes.  By  an  enactment  also  wMch  would  put  an  end 
so  stosiE;  fobbing  ;  or  bargains  for  thne,  by  declaring  att  contracts 
jikgal^  and  placing  on  them  tlie  sanction  of  penalties,  ^.^  except 
such  as  should  be  carried  into  eftct  by  an  actual  transfer  within 
thrar  davs^  and  excqpt  such  as  should  be  destined  for  the  provi- 
sion of  nmilies,  the  means  would  be  provided  of  preventing  those 
ahasneful  speculations  which. give  an  artificiid  price  to  funded 
property*  These  speculators,  like  redeemable  annuitants,  ought 
not  to  be  aUowed  to  prey  upon  the  pubUc,  by  a  system  manifestly 
Msiost  the  pcdicy  and  :wisdom  of  £»nner  enactments  against  stock 
jwbing. 

Besides^  these  speculators  in  the  funds  keep*  up  the  rate  of 
intSMi^  by  the  ieiperB^  measures  to  which  they  resort  of  raisitig 
money  fe»  gunUe  in  the  Alley. 

It  is  astonishing  thst  we  should  deem  laws  against  gaming  at 
cards,  hazard,  &c.,  salutary ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  few  sanc- 
tions of  certain  efficacy;  for  example,  makmg  all  gains  precarious, 
by  opening  a  right  to  assignees  under  a  cbmmissioii  of  bankrupt, 
and  even  general  creditors  or  executors,  Ak:.,  ao  recover  money 
tot  by  bargsdns  for  time,  indulge  this  the  most  wicked,  injurious, 
and  extensive  mode  of  gami^ing,  and  source  of  fahe  f$ews, 
k^.  jcc. 
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A^utat  these  and  sin^tr  propogi^,  or  any  oilier  pkui  mWdk 
can  be  suggested^  a  diversity  oi  interest^  and  difibrent  systems  and 
babits  of  Uunking^  w81  be  fertile  in  produdng  innumerable  objeo* 
lionst  It  would  be  easy  to  an^cipate  a  lasge  portion  of  these  ob* 
jectionsi  and  of  the  line  of  argument  which  interest  will>  in  particut 
Wi  dictate. — Should  that  which  is  most  material  be  ifrged,  toe  difli* 
cuUy  of  obtaining  future  loans  in  time  of  emergency  ztjaur  pet  ani^ 
that  observation  may  be  easily  answered>  for  if  government  b  not 
bound  by  usury  laws,  its  operations  are  excepted. — It  will  be  use« 
ful  to  consider  how  former  loans  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
probabUity^  nay  die  necessity,  of  that  overflow  of  disposabk 
inoQey»  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  being  invested  on  this  secu'* 
lity,  if  supported  by  an  observance  of  good JhUth. 

Those  who  suppose  that  successive  loans  to  the  public  art 
advanced  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  each  contributing,  as  it 
m  alleged,  all  <»:  a  part  of  his  surplus  income,  will  find,  that  they 
labor  under  a  great  mistake.  A  very  lavge  proportion  of  every 
loan  is  contributed  by  that  very  class  of  the  community  who  con^ 
stitiite  the  body  of  fundJiolders.  At  least  half  of  the  loan  arises 
from  this  source ;  another  and  verj^  considerable  part  is  produced 
by  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  government  contracts 
during  the  war,  and  take  Exchequer  Bills,  ^c,  in  payment  $  an4 
theii  make  these  Exchequer  Bills,  or  their  produce,  a  source 
for  investment  in  the  public  funds  on  each  loan.  Let  it  also  bt 
called  to  mnd,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  pfoprie^ 
tors  of  fuvds,  keeping  them  by  way  of  trade,  or  of  accumulatiooy 
to  apply  the  surplus  income  of  each  year  to  the  increase  of  theiff 
funded  property.  The  regidarity  with  which  they  receive  theif 
dividends,  and  the  large  amount  of  interest  thev  make  of  theif 
money,  give  to  these  persons,  if  prudent,  (and  tnere  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  distressed  or  extravagant  fund-h(^der !)  a  very 
eonsiderable  surplus  of  disposable  income ;  and  this  surplus  rega^ 
larly  finds  its  way  in  time  of  war,  into  new  annuities,  as  they  ar« 
created  by  new  loans.  This  system  adds  very  rapidly  and  certainly 
to  the  accumulation  and  increase  of  capital.  In  a  War  of  twenty 
years,  with  a  system  which  funds  a  new  debt  every  year,  tlie  prom 
of  the  capital  of  100/.  emploved  in  the  funds,  cannot  be  compute^ 
at  less  than  60/.,  exclusive  ot  interest  or  the  great  advantages  to  be 
reaped  after  a  peace,  and  the  winding  up  the  expence  o(  die  v^aTf 
from  the  advance  in  the  funds.  All  weil  directed  observations  must 
fatisfy  the  scrutinizing  mind,  that  no  class  of  the  community  sd 
certaixUy  and  quickly  grow  rich  as  the  holders  of  funded  property  1 1 

When  leans  are  no  longer  necessary,  thh  surplus  income  mus( 
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4kad  Its  appKcatioii  in  commerce^  or  on  mortgages,  or  in  ihe  ptir-* 
filias^  of  landed  property. 

After  the  expences  of  the^^i^r  shall  be  defrayed,  the  eotmtry 
win  approximate  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  French  ReTolutton.  The  abun« 
dance  of  nominal  money  will  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the 
value  of  substantial  property,  and  this  proportion  of  the  nominal 
money  is  now  increased^  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  subjects  on 
which  this  money  can  be  invested ;  and  the  less  landed  property 
shall  rise  in  value  the  more  will  this  difficulty  be  experienced^ — An 
extended  commerce  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ch^cula* 
ting  medium.  Though  profiting  by  the  abundance  of  money,  k 
will  not  dimini^  the  necessity,  or  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  rest^ 
ing  place  in  land,  for  final  investment.  On  the  contrary,  tht 
profits  of  commerce,  unless  commerce  can  be  increased  in  a  ratj# 
equally  progressive  with  profits,  will  be  in  the  money  market,  by 
iray  d  competition  for  a  subject  of  investment ;  and  canals  and 
other  adventures  must,  as  formerly,  become  objects  of  specula* 
fioD  to  take  off  the  superabundance  of  fluctuating  and  excessive 
'€iq>itaL  This  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  circa* 
Jsking  medium,  generated  by  nominal  capital >  and  productive  of 
an  income  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  nominal  and  artificial.  Theil 
^U  be  the  time  for  a  wise  administration  to  avail  itself  of  th^ 
situation  of  the  country,  to  redeem  a  large  portion  of  the  nataonat 
debt,  by  creating  a  new  fund  for  investment,  on  terms  mot%  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  by  the 
reduction  of  legal  interest,  the  unliquidated  expences  of  the  war 
nay  be  funded  on  more  advantageous  terms. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  the  reduction  of  interest  of  money,  persons 
who  afterwards  elect  to  take  a  funded  debt,  must  accept  it  on 
terms  corresponding  with  the  reduced  rate  of  interest,  more  espe- 
eiaily  as  the  market  for  loans  in  the  shape  of  redeemable  annuities 
will  be  closed  against  those  who  have  ready  money. 

A  large  proportion  of  Exchequer  Bills  may  with  great  utility  be 
kept  in  the  market,  in  graduated  sums,  from  100^.  to  5000/. 
so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  circulation,  so  long  as  that  mea- 
tare  shall  be  found  convenient,  and  until  the  holders  of  these 
Exchequer  Bifla  shall  feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  fund  these 
Exchequer  Bills  in  redeemable  annuities  at  four  per  cent,  on  cet*' 
tain  terms  which  should  give  them  tlie  advantage  usually  allowed 
la  these  who  aid  in  loans  to  the  public.  The  longer  these  Exche* 
qeer  KUs  shall  be  kept  in  the  market,  the  greater  facility  wttl  the 
public  attain  of  possessing  a  circulating  medium.  These  bills  will 
oveff  paper  ctf  the  Bank  of  England,  the  advantage  <^  hewing 
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Interesfy  aiftd  when  the  Exchequer  Bills  shall  be  funded^  the  puS^ 
lie  will  possess,  and  may  exercise  the  right,  through  parliamentfr 
of  stipulating  the  means  of  reducing  this  fund  grMually,  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund  :  thus  annihiladng  tlus  new  debc 
as  early  as  circumstances  will  admit* 

The  capitalist  and  the  mortgagee  may  urge  that  it  is  unjust  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  money,  and  leave  the  funded  'proprietor  ia 
the  receipt  of  his  full  income*  It  is  granted  that  it  would  oe  better 
if  the  plan  of  general  equalization  could  be  adopted. 

Biit  there  is  an  impediment* — ^The  public  has  contracted  with  the^ 
funded  propriet6r,  to  give  him  a  fixed  annuity  for  his  money  \  and 
the  public,  or  Parliament  as  its  representative,  cannot,  wiuiout  a 
breach  of  faith,  infringe  this  contract :  nor  could  this  country  break 
Its  faith,  without  experiencing,  asother  countries  have  done,tne  rnisi* 
chlevoua  consequences  of  departing  from  the  line  of  duty,  which  in 
the  end  is  the  line  of  policy* 

But  the  country  has  the  right — a  right  it  has  ever  exercised — of 
regulating  its  internal  policy,  and  the  rate  of  interest  as  part  of 
that  policf. 

While  uie  writer  of  these  obse^rvattons  contends  for  the  reduc- 
tion  of  Ae  rate  of  interest,  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  expediency^ 
others  wiU  oige  the  proprietv  of  repealing  die  laws  against  usurv  ; 
or  if  that  ffiuuiot  be  accomplished,  of  advancing  the  rate  of  interest 
of  nK>ney. 

That  gold  in  bullion  should,  like  every  article  of  merchandize, 
be  allowed  to  find  hs  value  in  the  market,  is  not  only  fit,  but  is 
the  policy  and  the  law  of  this  country* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  law,  and  a  necessary  part  of  our 
policy,  that  our  coin  should  pass  at  its  denomination,  and  should 
be  of  a  fixed  price,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  limited. 

To  repeal  the  laws  against  usury  would  destroy  the  standard 
which  regulates  the  utmost  rate  of  legal  interest  whidi  can  be  taken 
for  money :— Thus  without  any  other  injurious  consequences,  the 
repeal  would  leave  that  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  which  is  now 
governed  by  a  limit,  which  has  fixed  a  maximum  for  interest. 

But  whoever  knows  the  rapacity  of  tliose  who  make  wealth 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  will  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
extravagant  heirs,  and  distressed  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen,  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly,  their  vices,  or 
necessities.  Regular  and  steady  tradesmen  and  merchants  m^ht 
safely  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  and 
tl^e  power  of  giving  for  money,  whatever  rate  of  interest  tl^ir  just 
speculations,  or  rather  the  regular  course  of  their  trade,  would  af- 
ford—- but  all  experience  in  wis  country  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  a  law  for  keepii>g  the  rate  of  interest  within  a  boundary  \  ma 
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fifccfessive   legulatwe  enactments  haye  adopted  the  policy,  and 

Iiare  stated  it  to  be  a  measure  of  benefit  and^  expediency,  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest.  Were  interest  left  without  limit».]ilow  lament- 
able would  be  the  condition  of  the  landed  proprietor  I  Prom  the 
low  rate  of  interest  which  land  affords,  he  never  could  come  in 
competition  with,  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Not  only  In  the  rate  of  interest,  but  that  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  value  of  the  property,  would  the  land  proprietor  be 
sacrificed.  ^  Let  the  rate  of  interest  be  six  per  cent.,  and  what 
would  the  fee-simple  be  worth?  Advance  the  rate  to  10  per  cent,  and 
you  would  have  given  the  land  to  the  individual  and  public  creditorSf 
who  have  demands  pn  the  property  of  the  land  proprietor.  Those 
wha  argue  for  high  rates  of  interest  have  lost  sight  of  this  im** 
porta^t  consideration !  unless  they  can  assure  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  that  the  price  of  corn  and  provisions  shall  keep  equal  pac^ 
with  the  rate  of  interest ! ! 

Different  rates  also  of  interest  can  be  afforded  by  different 
trades ;  for  instance,  the  West-India  merchant  would  be  too  pow- 
erful a  competitor  with  merchants  of  a  different  description  ;  and 
those  adventures  and  thos^  speculations  which  proinise  the  highest 
profits,  would  exclude  those  trades  and  that  commerce,  which  is  satis- 
fied with  more  moderate,  though  certain  gains,  from  the  ability  of  bor- 
rowing money,  except  upon  terms  which  the  extent  of  the  expected 
profits  would  not  warrant.  Even  though  this  should  not  be  the  gene- 
ral result  of  o|>ening  the  laws  against  usury*  the  inconvenience  of 
the  experiment  would  make  that  change  in  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  different  classes  ot  merchants  and  tradesmen  which 
would,  of  itself,  afford  an  argument  against  the  attempt  to  repeal 
the  laws  against  usury  y  thus  breaking  down  tlie  barrier  against  the 
exactions  of  the  capitalist.  In  short,  if  it  be  politic  that  the  laws 
against  usury  should  not  be  enforced,  then  let  redeemable  annuities 
remain  part  of  our  system,  and  an  honorable  mode  of  employing 
money,  and  the  laws  against  usury  will,  in  effect,  be  rendered  a 
dead  letter. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  high  rates  of  interest  must  either  abridge 
the  profits  of  commerce  and  of  trade,  and  must  render  it  necessary  to 
advance  tlie  price  on  tlie  consumer ;  whilst,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  seems  to  be  wise,  with  a  view  to  foreign,  as  well  as  do- 
mestic trade,  to  bring  down  the  prices  to  a  corresponding  level  with 
the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions* 
Another  injurious  result  from  high  rates  of  interest  would  be,  that 
you  increase  the  wealth  of  the  inactive  part  of  the  community^  at 
the  expence  of  those  who  are  the  industrious  bees  of  the  pohticsd 
hive  I— for  you  offer  an  encouragement  to  the  employment  of  mox» 
ney  in  interest,  rather  than  to  its  employment  in  trade ;  or.mone 
correctly  speaking  you  make  it  a  benefit  to  the  capitalist,  to  sit 
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4own  at  ea^,  content  Widi  the  ptc^ts  of  Ms  money,  in  the  AaipB 
of  interest,  rather  than  to  give  his  active  industry  to  the  state,  b^ 
hecoming  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  tradesman,  thso«g^  tM 
temptation  of  encreasing  his  wealth.  You  thus  deprive  the  country 
tf  the  labors  and  industry  of  proprietors  of  capital  ^  and  conse^ 
quently  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  site  in  the  best  situation 
to  conduct  commerce,  knanufacuires,  or  trad^,  upon  the  most  advanr- 
tageous  t^msj  with  the  best  prDq)ect8  of  success  and  with  the  least 
'lisque  of  bankruptcy^  Sec*  You  also  give  encouragement  to  un^ 
bounded  speculations,  in  the  persons  of  needy  adventurers :  meni 
who  will  injure  trade  and  oommerce,  from  the  necessity  of  theif 
circumstances ;  who  must  continually  run  the  race  of  sales  at  depre-* 
oiated  prices,  rather  than  be  without  ready  money  to  meet  the  de* 
ttiands  of  their  urgent  creditors;  pressing  for  the  return  of  thtf 
capital  advanced,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest. 

Tliis  ^ate  of  things  would  be  of  niinous  consequences  to  mev* 
chants  and  others  trading  on  their  own  capital,  or  within  thcF 
boundary  of  that  credit,  to  which  they  were  fairly  and  honestly 
intitled. 

In  short,  this  change  of  system  would  bring  the  mercantile  and 
commercial  interest  into  the  same  state  of  ruin,  as  the  agricultural 
interests  are  now  involved  in  ;  and  from  causes  very  similar ;  thei 
race  of  competition  to  sell  in  a  market  which  is  over-stocked } ! 
Does  not  the  present  state  of  our  trade  to  Germany,  and  tbepvo^ 
bable  state  of  our  trade  to  America,  exemplify  these  observations  ? 

Are  not  our  manufactures  now  selling  in  Germany,  at  less  diatt 
prime  cost,  and  even  by  auction,  for  any  money  they  will  produce  i 
"What  is  the.  cause  of  tliis  forced  market  i  It  arises  from  the  nece^ 
«ty  of  adventurers  to  reabze  any  price  for  their  comaiodities  in 
order  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  their  creditors  i  I  And 
what  will  be  the  consequence  i  In  the  first  place,  regular  and 
sleady  tradesmen  cannot  afibrd  to  sell  at  those  rates  :  or  if  they 
are  forced  to  sell,  the  sales  will  be  at  ruinous  prices ;  thus  mtn 
who  had  wealth  will  be  brought  into  a  state  of  ruin !  Their  surplus 
beyond  their  debts,  will  be  exhausted  by  tlie  depreciated  value  o( 
their  property  i !  How  many  lamentable  mstances  are  there  already 
of  this  state  of  a  forced  sale ! 

Sndly.  The  market  will  be  glutted  and  surcharged.  Low  priois 
trill  justify  the  purchasers  to  retail  at  reduced  prices,  and  fix  a  tow 
market  value.  The  quantity  of  stock  on  hand  will  rend^  fatuvt 
demands  less  necessary  aiid  more  distant,  and  will  give  to  foreign^ 
ers  who  are  the  purchasers  of  our  manufactures,  the  power  of  sup* 
{dying  themselves  at  their  convenience,  and  consequently  of  tega* 
kring  the  price  by  the  necessity  of  those  who  in  sucKessive  tamem 
sImU  be  the  competitors  for  sale  1 1 
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Timt  thf  iztt  of  inleltst  sheuTd  be  iixMaaed  rather  th»i  dtminhlied 
Cftimot  be  conceded.  Would  government  .be  benefited  by  such  an 
advance  of  interest,  or  could  it  afterwards  carry  on  its  operations  ? 
Cectaialy  not  in  its  loans  ! !  Nor  in  any  of  its  transactions  I  And  can 
ni0fcbants  and  manufacturers  thrive  under  the  payment  of  higher 
IQtereat  ?  la  not  a  saving  of  intei^est  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pro* 
fits  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  which  is  saved  i  and  is  not  a 
vduotion  of  rent  a  sfeep»  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons,  towards 
cheap  bread  and  lower  prices  of  labor  i  To  argue  that  a  low  rate 
lof  interest  is  not  an  advantage  to  trade,  would  be  to  contend  diat  it 
is  more  beneficial  to  a  tradesman  or  merchant,  to  borrow  money  at 
aax  per  cent*,  than  at  four  per  cent* !  No  one  will  admit  this,  who 
Jvades.oa  a  capital  consisting,  in  a  great  measure,  of  borrowed  mo* 
jiey ;  or  .at  a  credit  bearing,  in  terms  or  in  effect,  interest.  All 
trade  on  credit,  includes  interest. 

The  owner  of  capital  adequate  to  his  trade  may  deem  it  for  his 
benefit,  that  interest  should  be  high  ^  that  it  may  form  part  of  the 
metwxt  of  his  profits.  This  however  is  in  efl^ct  to  contend  for 
clic^  necessity,  of  high  prices,  rather  than  of  reduced  prices  for  his 
commodities ;  is  to  favor  the  argument  foe  advancing  rents,  or 
IMserving'  them  at  a  high  rare,  rather  than  of  reducing  them.  In 
any  other  point  of  view,  it  is  absurd  that  capital  employed  by  its 
ewnet,  vx  trade  or  in  nierchandize,  should  produce  a  high  rate  of 
inteeesty  distkict  irom  the  profits  of  the  trade  or  commerce.  Even 
looking,  to  fhfi  benefit  of  an  investment  of  profits  in  land,  the 
tsadesnanor  nuerchant  must,  calculate  erroneously  on  a  general 
tesolt,  if  he  believes  .that  a  system  injurious  to  the  country  or 
landed  interest,  would  not  make  him,  when  he  withdrew  from  trade 
or  commarce  and  became  s|  proprietor  of  landj  participate  in  all  the 
conscqiuences^  of  that  system. 

^  What  are  tl^e  real  mischiefs  .to  be  apprehended,  from  a  reduc* 
don  of  the  rate  of  interest  ?.  None  seems  so  prominent  or  so 
voeighty  as  the  danger  tha(  the  capitalist  would  send  his  money  to 
dioee  countries  in  which  a  higher  rate  of  interest  could  be  made  ! 
.Tbif  mischief  would  be  very  circumscribed !  Few  would  trust 
their  money  in  the  funds,  and  still  fewer  on  the  landed  securities,  of 
any  other  country*  Though  the  interest  of  America  Is  higher  thafi 
l3»t  of  the  West-Indies  and  Ireland,  and  the  interest  of  the  West- 
ladies  and  of  Ireland,  is  higher  than  the  mterest  of  Great  Briuin ; 
yet  experience  proves  that  a  very  small  portion  of  money  is  invested 
4m  secarities  of  this  remote  property. 

Itmay  be  apprehended  too,  that  money  would  at  all  times  have  a 
4iiaoiion  to  the  funds»  rather  than  to  mortgages.  That  apprehension 
win  be  vmi  and  futile.  There  cannot  be  a  buyer  without  a  seller  ! 
a»d  the  teller  oi  fundt^pfl^peTty  must  bring  into  the  money  market,- 
the  produce  of  the  sale. 

NO.  XUh  Pam.  VOL.  Vll.  M 
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Mome4  Aen  may  ako  be  jcdooa  that  At  fittdtd  frnfirietor 
^M>uU  obtam  an  advantage  over  them.  This  alarm  wouU  be  un« 
juBt  and  without  solid  foundation :  any  great  oompetitba  to  sell 
funded  property  would  keep  tlie  value  of  the  funded  property^  at  ^ 
price  which  woukt  offisr  a  fsur  and  advantageous  source  of  isvest* 
ment  in  the  funds,  to  those  mooted  men  wlu>  prefer  that  species  of 
Security. 

And  any  nreat  advance  in  thepHce  of  the  funds^  would^  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  be  evidence  diat  the  country  had  approximated 
to,  or  even  attained,  that  state  of  energy  and  healthy  prosperity,^ 
which  would  be  a  relief  from  the  present  difficukies^  To  accele^ 
rate  that  period,  aK  the  existing  debt  should  be  funded  as  early  m 
circumstances  will  admit,  and  thus  bring  the  surplus  income  of 
die  funded  proprietor  into  general  circidation,  instead  of  its  emf 
ployment  as  at  present,  in  the  narrow  limit  of  being  ready  for  ex« 
pected  loans,  and  the  advantages  which  these  loans^  give  to  invest- 
ment In  the  funds  over  an  investment  on  mortgages. 

But  some  will  urge  die  arguraeitt  that  <<  die  purpose  of  the  vio* 
lent  reductions  of  interest  is  to  prepare  the  way  ibr  reducing  dut 
of  the  public  debt  \  a  measure  which,  when  it  is  not  justified^  by 
a  previous  fall  in  the  current  rate  dF  interest)  is  notbnsg  better 
than  defrauding  the  public  creditors/' 

There  is  more  plausibility  than  reason  in  this  objection*  It  liKiy 
safely  be  contended,  that  this  argument  is  applicable  only  wben 
the  public  creditor  is  receiving  the  legal  interest  of  the  country, 
and  his  interest  is  reduced  by  the  new  regulation.  It  cannot  be 
substantial  and  solid  in  reason,  when  his  income  is  left  uil^iini- 
nished ! !  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  urge,  nor  is  it  true,  that  the 
value  of  his  funded  property  will  be  depreciated  in  pritii^  As 
funded  property^  its  relative  value  will  be  increased^  and  not  dW 
'minished  ! !  Sliould  he,  driven  from  this  ground,  allege  that  he 
is  afiected  by  the  system,  because  that  his  annuities  may  be  sooner 
redeemed,  and  that  when  redeemed,  or  whep  the  annuities  a*e 
sold,  he  is  affected  by  the  terms  on  which  he  must  invest  his 
money  on  mortgage  of  landed  property,  or  in  its  purchase  |  Ais 
would  be  a  strange  argument !  Is  the  country  ple(%ed  to  ahnam 
from  any  regulations  by  which  its  prosperity  may  be  advanced^  or 
its  condition  be  improved,  and  the  means  of  redeeming  the  na- 
tional debt  be  obtained  ?  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  a  sytftam 
of  wisdom,  or  of  political  oeconomy  which  should  in  two*  yntrs 
bring  the  country  into  the  same  state  of  wealth,  as  it  was  s^  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  would  be  a  breach 
of .  faidi  to  the  national  creditor  I  \  Such  argumeiMs  a»  ^ir- 
cious  only.  They  are  without  fbundadon  in  vsa^oA  |  of  in  any 
contract  expressed  or  impKed,  by  which  the  oadonol  honor  or  m-- 
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ttoftsfl  faith  I9  pledged.  On  ^  confr^f^,  eteff  ftieastir#  which 
jplaces  the  country  in  the  knost  prospetoui  state,  and  gives  it  thi 
imost  eilxfctnal  and  pennanent  means  of*  paying  to  the  pnUie  tteii^ 
tot  tKe  annuity  to  which  he  is  entitled^  and  finally  redeettiktg  th(^ 
finnuity^  is  the  best  pefformance  of  the  obligation  which  has  beeft 
created  $  and  the  most  complete  and  honorable  discharge  of  pub^ 
lic  faith  and  national  honor  I  !  and  it  may  perhaps  be  insisted  ottf| 
that,  without  diis  measure,  he  is  in  danger  of  not  receiving  his 
annuity. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  it  is  against  good  faith  tl>  redoce  the  rate 
of  interest  of  money  as  to  fiiose  to  whom  money  is  now  owing  ^  ot 
that  it  is  impolitic  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  before  the 
market  price  shall  have  attained  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  id 
to  be  fixed.  Neither  of  these  objections  is  kh  to  be  of  any  consider-^ 
able  weight.  It  is  infinitely  more  unjust  th^t  portions,  &c.,  sheuIA 
bear  an  interest,  which  eithausts  the  rental,  as  reduced.  Anfl  2A 
to  mortgagees,  it  will  be  opfionftl  widi  them,  to  call  in  their  money 
or  to  leave  it  on  the  security,  at-tfce  i^uced  rate  o#  interest :  but 
each  of  these  objections,  as  ht  as  they  have  weighty  may  b^  db>» 
viated  by  proper  regulations. 

1  St.  The  rechictidn  may  be  conllnAf  to  fattir«  etiltratts,  aS  was 
done  in  the  existing  statute  against  trsurjr* 

2nd.  'tht  operation  of  the  act  iniy  be  snspeJNded  Until  the  three 
^r  cent,  anmrities  shall  attain  the  price  <rf  seventy-five  per  cent., 
and  consequently  if  shsril  be  evidenced  by  means  of  this  politick 
baronieter,  that  tT>e  value  of  money  is  reduced  to  tfin  scale. 

At  the  same  ffnr«  it  \fi  Mt  to  be  a  great  hardship,  that  anmri-*^ 
iies  granted  by  the  .public,  as  affording  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
should,  by  financial  manoeuvre,  or  by  the  enormily  of  their 
amount,  become  the  measure  of  the  value  through  their  sale  price, 
of  all  the  other  property  of  the  country. 

To  many  who  may  not  have  formed  accurate  notions  of 
'the  benefits  of  the-  reduction  of  the  legal  interest,  by  entering  imm 
the  calculations  which  die  tfM>]ect  suggests,  it  may  be  us^sd  to 
pv^  a  Diore  detailed 'view' of  the  consequences  which  the 
ch«tnge  <5f  system  would  operate.  The  state  of  the  agricultural 
int^res^  imperiously  requires  that  rent  should  be  reduced.  The 
manufactimng  and  mercantile  interests  consider,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  our  forcSgn  trad*  that  the  price  of  bread  and  provisioas 
should  be  kept  low, '  ats"  the  means  of  redacinqg  the  wages  cif 
manufacturers,  Md  consequently  the  pric^  of  mannfectmt  fbr 
foreign  markets.  B^i^  you  can  etpeet  the  landed  imtrtst,  i»z 
body,  to  consent  to  a  measure,  by  which  their  ini6tt^  ^Ml  be  lb 
MMeriany  sabttfced,  aftd  their  incomes  ttdiiced,  an4  wuheut 
proper  priec9»tion9>  one-^third,  or  at  teist  onerfourth  .pan  ei  tfit 
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talue  of  their  propetty  be  tniuhSated,  you  miMtsacitff  ^m  tfi# 
^e  public  at  large  are  wiUing  to  participate  in  the  sicrifice. 

To  discover  the  mode  in  whicn  this  might  nioftt  effocdftaUy  be 
accomplished,  consistently  with  sound  policy  and  with  jiutice^  and 
with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to  any  class  of  the  communityy  has 
be^n  the  objeqt  of  anxious  cate^  and  pf  very  extennve  refiec* 
tiom    . 

'  At  pretentt  lOM*  a  year  of  pennanent  weILsecur« 
«d  rent  is  worth,  at  25  years  purchase,   »     •     •     •      2500     0    9 

This  sum  would,  at  60  per  cent«  buy     •  .     «    .     4166  IS    4 

of  3  per  cent.  Annuities,  yielding  an  income  of  125L  a  year.  . 

So  that  lOOi.  of  rent  is  equal  to  1251.  a  year  in  the  3  per  cent. 
Annuities. 

The  pvoportions  are  as  4  to  5  $  and  the  funded  cre<iltor  re- 
ceives one  per  cent*  moi^  than  the  landed  prc^rietoiv 

Reduce  the  rate  of  interest  tjp  4  per.ceut.  and  the 
funds  would  advance  to  75  per  cent*  \  and  lOQl.  of  ' 
rent  would  sell  for  S3  years  purcjiaee,  or  •    •     •    ,     8300    0    Q 
and  41661.  15s.  4d*   S  per  oent*  AnnuitUi,  would 

sen  for  about 8125    P     Q 

Thus  the  two»pr<^rietors  are  lutft  at  near  as  may  be  on  a  par  in 
point  of  property,  though  one  may  retain  his  original  income  in 
annuities,  while  dbe  c»ther  hfts  aa  abridged  income  in  rent. 

But  if  you  reduce  the  rent  from  41.  to  31.,  without  reducing  ^ 
rate  of  interest,  then  the  land  proprietor  has  not  only  a  reduced  in- 
come, but  till  die  8  per  cent.  Annuities  sbaU  advance  in  price,  you. 
would  have  reduced  the  value  of  his  fee-simple  from    2500  -   0    9 

^     ^  or  «  1875    0    • 

Lg«s  4  =    625    0    0 


.^■i»— — •- 


and  instead  of  purchasing    •».»•••«      4166  13     4 
%  per  cent  annuitiesp— he  could  ^  tliese  annuities 
purchtteonly     •,«..•    ^^    •«•    •     3125    0    9 

Being  Ims  i  or    1041  13    4 

And  this  dtffetence  or  lose  of  comparative  value  would  recur  on 
every  successive  war,  or  the  depreciation  of  the  funds ;  nor  would 
the  advanee  of  the  funds  give  the  hmded  proprietor,  who  had  re- 
duced his  Tents,  %  just  proportion  of  vatoi^  from  the  nee  <^  the 
funifs  "lor  example : 

41*661.  lis.  4d.  8  per  cent,  annuities,  at4K),rSs  eqmil  to  1001. 
Slie  annuities  are  worth  2f00L  Os.  Od.«-^the  land  25001.  Os.  ffd, 
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Reduce  rent  ta  75,  aod    £ 
tfab  rent»  at  33  years!. 
fwukt^f  w  worth  only  S475 

fieiftg  a  balaflce  against 
the  land  oi    .     »     •     .     650 


at     75^      are    wortk- 
about      •    •    «    .    >  S»95 


Or  nearty  1.5th  loss.  S12$ 

And  the  landed  proprfetori, '  as  a  bbdy,  deserve  etery  #BecTatipDy 
if  tfi'jy  statui  by  to  see  themselves  thus  reduced  in  their  proi* 
perty.  by  a  system  so  destriictrve  of  their  interest. 

But  how  is  the  capitalist  hi  money,  and  general  creditor,  to  be 
affected  by  this  pLm  ?  Their  incomes  wiH  £?  reduced  from  2001. 
to  801.  a  year. 

In  the  first  place,  general  creditors  will  be  very«nxiottB  to 
obtain  their  general  debts-<^eir  demands  on  open  accounts  from 
their  debtors,  without  looking  to  the  question  of  mtefest.  Prompt 
payment  is  their  object ;  they  can  make  more  profit  in  trade  than 
by  legal  interest. 

And  as  to  bankers,  liiey  in  general  trade  on  the  capital  of  <]|ker 
persons,  lending  the  money  deposited  with  them,  and  have  no 
right  or  reason  to  interpose  tfack  wishes,  or  the  question  o£ 
.their  profits,  in  this  measure. 

It  ts  more  expedient  to  regulate  Ifce  rapacity  of  many  of  this 
dass,  than  to  consider  how  any  extnondinary  advantage  shall  be 
given  to  them. 

Joinrresses  and  annuitants  cannot  reasonably  be  aHeeted^  be« 
cause  they  took  their  ^rovrsions-MMi  the  one  hand,  with  all  th« 
advantages,  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  aQ  the  disadvantages  o{ 
a  fixed  income. 

Portionists  have  no  other  right  than  to  receive  dieir  principal 
with  the  stipulated  interest.  Their  principal  is  to  be  paid  in  full,- 
and  unless  their  interest  shall  be  reckiced,  Ae  principal,  If  pay- 
able, may  be  discharged. 

Mortgagees  will  also  receive  their  principal  money  without  any 
diminution.  The  benefit  ef  existing  contracts  for  inteuest  at  5  per 
cent,  may,  without  any  important  injury  to  the  measure,  be  pre- 
iervied.     Flms  no  fkitfi,  no  contract,,  will  be  broken* 

But  then  the  owner  c^  money,  or  rather  of  the  debt^  or  currencf  , 
(fer  diere  is  no  such  thing  as  money  in  this  view  of  tlungs  i  i)  will 
iRiy,  1  am  injured  :  thou^  I  receive  my  lOOl.  tiie  value  of  it  is 
depreciated.  The  1001.  ai«  with  reference  to- interest  ifrortb  only 
601.,  since  4  per  cent,  for  1001.  is  only  equivalem  to  5  per  cent, 
for  801.     He  will  add,  my  income  is  reduced  fro»  1001*  to  SOl. 


or  K 


How  am  I  to  live  i 


n2  Present  Ruined  €fwidMm>     '.  \ 

The  m^wei^  are — Uu  The  j^pnetpr  ol  |b#  Itud  it  t^*' 
I  of  his  mcomey  while  yott  give  up  only  |« 

You  are  to  expect  bread  and  profmon^  and  it  ja  |d  be  hc^sM 
taxes  at  a  lover  rate  by.|  or  ^i  90  that  80L  will  buy  as  many  of 
the  comforts  and  luimea  of  life  as  lOOl. 

Biit  he  will  then  urge,  I  want  to  go  into  trade.  Then  the  an- 
swer is — ^vou  are  to  have  your  lOCM.  for  all  die  benefits  of  tradk; 
s^od  mercoants  and  others  contend,  that  renls  sbould  b#  lomemd^ 
and  provisions  rendered  cheap  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  Sec. 

H^  will  then  insist,  that  he  wishes  to  buy  funded  property,  and 
Hb^  pricQ  is  advincedy  and  the  rate  of  interest  for  his  money  will 
be  reduoed.  Hitherto^  it  may  be  said,  you  have  shown  your 
partiality  for  mortgage  security,  rather  than  funded  property  i  and 
the  advance  of  the  funds  by  that  prosperity  of  tlie  country,  at 
which  ;iU.  aim,  would  have  placed  you,  in  reference  to  the  funds^ 
in  the  same  condition,  as  this  measure.  And  if  he  should  still  further 
insist,  thac  he  would  have  purchased  in  the  funds  before  they 
advanced,  if  he  could  have  had  his  money,  it  may  in  answer  be 
truly  said,  this  is  the  only  plan  by  which  ne  can  obtain  the  pay** 
ment  of  his  money  in  any  reasonable  time  !  But  he  may  turn  round 
and  say,  he  would  .have  used  the  process  pi  tlie  law ;  he  would 
have  kept  his  debtor  in  prison,  and  foreclosed  the  mortgage.-^That 
would  be  oppressive  conduct*  Besides,  a  mortgagor,  who  diose 
tp  remain  in  prison,  y^v^d  easily  protect  his  property,  by  waiting 
for  a  change  of  times.  He  might  also  be  discharged  from  prison 
under  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Act,  and  the  property  be  sold,  or 
rather  given  away  ^  and  even  if  this  hard*hearted  mortgagee 
should  purchase  the  property  for  the  amount  of  the  naortgage 
money,  is  he  quite  sure  he  would  have  gained  an  advantage. 

FiiuiUy  he  may  object,  that  he  would  invest  his  money  in  the  pur^ 
chase  of  land !  See  how  the  account  will  then  stand.-^ 

lOOl.  will  QOfV  purchase  41.  rent, 
1001.  will  then  purchase  Si.  rent. 
and  this  31;  of  rent  will  be  worth  the  same  money  as  die  4>1*  of 
rent  is  now  worth. 

You  wanted  land,  and  you  may  have  land— -and  you  may  have  the 
same  identical  land,  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  you  could  now  puv- 
^se  for  your  IQO}. 

Tou  wanted  an  inconui  from  land,  and  you  will  have  it ;  yoa 
will  have  SI.  a  year  income,  well  paid,  and  well  secured,  and  ren« 
dered  equal  to  41.  in  relative  value,  instead  of  having  41.  of  len^ 
badly  paid,  and  in  truth  worth  only  Si. ;  and  you  are  sacrificed 
only  in  being  deprived  of  the  vanity  of  talking  of  an  income  of 
40001.  a  year,  instead  of  one  of  30001. :  both  incomes  are  really 
the  same  in  value.    But  if  the  land  proprietors  submit  to  reduce 
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itenr  iaeoine$  \  for  the  gciod  of  Ae  ccmndy,  and  to  aHov  5.  per 
oent.  to  remain  the  legal  rate  of  interesty  then  you  stand  thns^  t 
▼omr  profertj  producing  100 

moome  is  equal  to      • ,    «     ,  «b:  2000 

the  rent  of  1001.  from  land  is  worth      .    •     •    .      2500 


in  moiiej.  Hie  difference  ia  the  land  owner's  faror  is         500 
while  it  his  rent  shall  be  reduced  to  75,  being  as  • 
4  to  S  per  cent,   then  his  income  is  reduced  25 
per  cent*  while  your  income  remains  the  same* 
and  his  estate  instead  of  being  worth   •     •     •     •       2500 
"^  be  worth  only 1875^ 


• 


and  he  will  lose  \  of  his  capital,  or 625 

and  your  fiOOOl*  will  buy  his  estate  and  leave  you 

with 125 

in  your  pocket,  thus  gaining 6%5 

-  If  these  taUes  do  not  prove  the^justice  and  policy  of  the  pbn^ 
then  there  is  a  fallacy  which  the  author  has .  not  been'  able  to 
detect  1 1 

Besides,  tlie  state  or  government,  and  the  extent  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  national  establishments,  require  that  the  great  body  of 
land  owners  of  the  country  should  not  be  the  only  sufferers  by  so 
unexpected  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  property :  and  no  sys* 
aem  conld  be  more  lamentable,  though  some  of  the  minions  of 
power  think  differently,  than  that  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  die  country  gentlemen,  and  the  race  of  yeomen,  should 
he  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  or  comparative  insignificance.  No 
change  would  be  more  injurious  to  the  public  creditor,  or  mor^ 
-completely  endanger  the  constitution  !  I 

It  will  be  asked,  are  rents  on  existing  leases  to  be  left  at  the 
present  amount  for  the  whole  period  of  the  continuance  of 
these  leases  ?  Are  rapacious  landlords  to  avail  themselves  of  high 
rents  merely  because  they  have  found  tenants  who  have  property 
to  answer  those  rents  ?  Tlie  answer  is  short.  A  general  system  of 
regeneration  and  restitution  should  embrace  those  cases,  which 
would  amply  protect  tenants  of  this  description  from  oppression* 
Two  regulations  called  for  by  all  the  principles  of  commutative 
justice  will  afford  the  necessary  relief. 

1st.  Authority  should  be  given  to  trustees  of  charities,  and  other 
trustees,  and  to  persons  who  have  the  right  of  leasing  under 
powen  to  reduce  die  rent  to  the  probable  scale  of  future  prices  | 
and  to  accept  surrenders  and  grant  new  leases  to  the  tenants  at 
such  reduced  rents.     Great  injustice  is  now  felt  to  arise  from  the 
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ivant  of  this  authoritjr^  by  petKAisfwho  wi>uld  teadily  ^vail  tliem^ 
selres  of  it.  Lessees  should  b^  enabled  to  piUt  an  end  to  their 
leases  on  notice  for  half  a  year  eiidiag  with  the  year^  unless  the 
Imdlord,  who  shaJJ.  have  been,  previously  required  by  a  notice  in 
writing,  shall  consent  to  make  an  abateinent  in  the  reoti  cq  (he 
extent  of  a  portion  thereof,  not  exceeding  a  certain  aliquot  pait» 
to  1>e  prescribed  by  die  exuctilnejdt  ^  for  instance,  23  per  c(Uit. 
assuming  that  to.  be  the  general  average  of  the  scale  of  redactioo# 

On  the  other  hand»  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  th^t  the  jpreaeot 
^tate  of  tilings,  and  the  prospects  before  us,  will  in  futur^t  as  in 
time  past,  give  to  the  tenantry  a  decided  advantage  over  the  landed 
interest;  and  it. is  conjidently  predicte.d  that  the  tenantry  who  pan 
stand  the  shock  of  the  present  crisis,  will  be  taking  farms  at  renti 
governed  by.  the  scale  of  the  presexH  markets,  and  reap  iinder 
lc».scs,  all  the  advantages  of  those  prices,  .which  a  rui])e4  agricul- 
ture and  diminished  cultivation  will  .command  before  the  end  of 
two  years.  Those  proprietors  who  regulate  their  vents  by  9.  reduc- 
tion when  corn  is  under  the  importing  sale  prices^  will  bestcoo«ttlt 
their  interest !  I 

With  a  reduction  of  rent  under  proper  re$ruIations ;  with  a  com* 
mutation  of  a  money  payment  for  tithes,  and  with  relief  from  the 
property  tax  as  affecting  the  f}rescnt  tenantry,  (for  as  to  future 
tenants,  a  tax  on  agricultural  capital  will  be  a'tax  on  the  land  pro-» 
prietor)  and  with  a  more  equal  division  of  the  burthen  of  the  poor 
rate ;  and  with  the  home  market  properly  secured  to  the  iudustry 
of  the  British  farmer ;  agriculture  will  revive,  population  incre$8e4 
and  the  country  may  become  more  flourishing  than  ever  s  and  bear 
taxation,  if  it  be  gradually  diminished  by  the  sinking  fund^  and  a 
system  of  economy  in  the  expenditure. 

But  above  all  things  get  rid  of  that  most  uijurious  system  which 
taxes  income  in  a  hundred  degrees,  meeting  it  successively  at  every 
point  of  industry.  Under  the  present  system  the  original  income 
proceeding  from  land,  wliich  in  truth  is  the  parent  of  all  wealth  ;  or^ 
to  gratify  those  who  may  think  differently,  from  land,  manufacv 
ture,  or  commerce,  as  the  three  great  sources  from  which  wealth 
or  income  originates ;  is  taxed  about  one  hundred  times  in  a  gra- 
duated reduced  scale,  until  it  reaches  the  persons  who,  from  their 
poverty,  are  exempted  from  the  tax  ;  but  who  are  made  to  feel  it 
in  the  reduced  means  oF  their  employers,  and  in  the  increase  of 
their  own  numbers.  Follow  a  rental  of  10,0001.  a  year  into  the 
various  hands  through  which  it  passes.  In  the  hrst  degree,  the  tajt; 
will  stand  thus :  the  proprietor  lOOOl. :  the  tenant  ultra  his  5  per 
tent,  on  capital  5001. :  the  parson,  the  lavkycr,  the  apothecary, 
steward,  merchant,  manufacturer,  4001. :  then  go  on  to  the  butcher, 
shopkeeper,  &c.  3001. :  go  on  again,  and  take  tlie  income  of  c*ach 
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«»  made  up  between  dteinselved  fWSi, :  an^  d)js  itiqome  ta^  \Hn; 
If  f nUy  collected)  be  enormtfiuu  - 

Tn  this  place  also  it  may  be  wortb  while  to  examine  the  property 
tax,  as  evidence  of  the  income  and  ability  of  the  country. 

Taken  ;it  14,000>00<M.  a  year,  the  income  at  40  per  cent,  is 
140,000,OOOL  but  as  tbere  is  a  reduced  scale  for  incomes  und^r 
300L  a  year,  the  income  ntay  be  estimated  at  ISOyOOO.OOOL  ;  anil 
than  there' is  the  singular  circumstance  that  Ireland  is  exempted 
from  this  tax,  as  if  the  land. proprietors,  Sec  of  diat  country  had 
no  stake  in  the  general  welfare  1 1         - 

But  how  do  yott  make  up  this  apparent  income? 

lac  Ton  tax  the  funded  proprietor^  who  so  far  from  having  an^ 
property,  has  a  charge  or  debt  on  the  property. 

ted*  ToU  tax  incomes  derivable  from  Government,  &c«  andl^ 
Gonsequendy  incomes  i^hich  are  derivable  from  an  incumbrance 
on  pn^rty,  and  not  the  fruit  of  property. 

Std.  Ton  tax  farmers,  and  you  have  nearly  ruined  them  by  sup^ 
posing  their  profits  are  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  rental ;  and* 
during  the  hut  two  years,  you  have  taxed  them  as  for  profits  at 
this  rate,  while  the  profits  of  many  preceding  years  have  been  lost 
and  sacrificed* 

4th«  You  tax  labor,  industry,  skill,  &c*  exercised  without  any 
capital :  thus  the  curate  of  the  church,  the  lawyer,  physician, 
artist.  Set.  fcc*  though  they  have  no  capital,  are  taxed  for  an  in« 
come  derived  wholly  out  of  the  income  of  others. 

5tfa.  Tou  very  prc^rly  tax  income  derivable  from  India,  Src.  &c. 
and  many  incomes  which  are  founded  on  speculation,  and  yield 
10  per  cent*  as  shares  in  dock  companies,  canals*  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Finally,  Tou  tax  income  derivable  out  of  income,  in  every  hand' 
through  which  ir  passes,  till  it  becomes  merely  adequate  to  the 
sustenance  of  life;  namely,  601.  a  year,  or  121.  a  year  for  each  of 
a  family  of  five,  or  8d.  a  ^y ! 

Descending  therefore  from  high  notions  of  your  resources,  look 
yoiur  attuation  in  the  fac€,  and  really  see  what  is  your  income  from 
property,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  annual  amount  of  the 
expences  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  demands  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  you  may  return  to  a  sober  and  just  estimate  of  your 
means,  and  of  your  real  and  substantial  wealth. 

Let  statesmen  discard  as  quick  as  they  can  the  mistaken  notion 
that  our  funded  system,  or.  system  of  raising  money  by  loans,  is  the 
source  of  our  wealth  1 1 

It  is  of  the  first  importanfce  to  understand  this  point»]^'CCurately« 
It  will  correct  an  error  into  which  a  very  useful  and  valuable  writer 
on  the  wealth,  power,  and  resources,  of  the  British  Empire,  has 
i^iUen*  •  Tbis  mistake  of  the  cause  of  wealth,  has  given  to  hb  pic^ 
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pn a  HAk ccalotifl^  wkich  4pe«  mc belong  to  it»  asdbonNiy  veif 
innocently  lead  his  inexperienced  msAen  into  mo»t  ttciotii  and 
calamitous  miatdkies ! ! 

Suppose  a  gentleman  k»s  SOOl.  a  year^  worth»  in  these  ftimefy 
90001.  He  barrg(w»  1500).  at  IQ  per  cent.  1501.  a  year  of  his  in*- 
come  will  be  withdra«r».  Ijet  the  I501.  a. year  be  lent  to  lum  at 
)P  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  oach  guccesiive  jpear,  and  in  about  ei^t 
years  the  annuitant  wiU  have  the  whole  income  by  means  of  the 
iiew  loans,  and  the  compoimded  interest  thereon»  at  10  percent^ !  I 
This  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  funded 
debt,  by  means  gf  maw  loans.  The  magnitude  of  the  debt  supplies 
the  naeans  of  new  loans,  and  increases  the  incumbrance  on  the  pro- 
perty and  energies  fiS  <he  empire,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  at 
ttM»  grantee  of  an  aaoutty,  who  continually  advances  the  produce  of 
ihe  aiuuiidr  U>  the  grantor  on  a  new  annuity,  quicUy  brings 
the  whole  mcome  of  the.  property  within  his  grasp.  Feware  moie 
iniiuiately  ac^naimed  with  these  meMmcholy  results  than  the  writer 
of  those  obsenratienst  deriving  his  iafomation  tfaiOHgh  the  certaua 
chaxmel  of  proleaftoaal  expcrienoe  !  t  apd  this  is  xme  of  bis  motiTea 
&>r  wishing  to  abolish  redeiiniable  annuities,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  arresting  the  mad  career  of  involving  the  pro* 
lierty  of  the  nation,  and,  in  effect,  the  property,  the  happiness, 
sui4  the  oomfort»  of  individuals,  in  the  consequences  of  the  like 
system^  varying  ofAj  in  the  period  of  ultimate  ruin ;  hf  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  oi  interest  which  is  paid,  unless  indeed  you  can 
and  will  keep  up  the  rental  and  value  of  property,  and  consequently 
the  price  of  food  in  prog[ressive  advance,  as  the  debt  increases. 

It  is  an  error  also  to  oompase  our  present  situation  with  ouc 
situation  after  the  close  of  the  American  war.-^lst.  The  state  of 
the  country  is  very  different.  The  taxes  were  then»  even  in  com* 
-parison  with  rent,  &c»  no  oppressive  burthen  to  the  growers  of 
com.  The  quantity  of  money  withdrawn  from  the  country  and 
agricukural  interest  could  be  paid  from  the  then  prices  of  com 
and  provisions,  while  at  present  they  cannot  be  paid,  for  the  ex- 
penditure is  increased  from  a  charge  of  twelve  millions  four  hun« 
dred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  at  least  seventy  millions,  for  a  peace 
establishment,  being  nearly  six  ^or  one  *•  and  in  the  last  year  the 
Government  drew  from  the  subjects  nearly  as  much  money  as  it 
drew  during  the  nine  years  of  war  with  America,  or  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war.  The  amount  of  the  price 
of  corn,  &c.  is  nearly  die  same  now*  as  it  was  then*  Wheat  was 
then  worth  Ijd.  per  lb.  and  it  is  not  worth  l|d.  at  this  moments 
nor  has  been  on  the  average  of  the  two  last  years. 

Besides,  our  distresses  were  great,  our  poverty  extreme,  daring  the- 
American  war^  and  were  not  aggravated  or  increased  by  the  peace  % 
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whSk  In  Ae  fiei^t  i4^n<$^  w^  were  in  the  lligliest  state  of  ap 
pamit  pt08pertt)r,  duftng  tke  twrr  afkl  op  to  its  dose}  and  ha¥tt 
been  buried  by  a  mistaken  polieyy  into  a  staQe  of  inscdvencj 
and  mill}  tiy  Uiose  measwM  (the  toferatio)i  of  an  importaticaa 
of  com  to  the  amount  of  from  one  to  two  millions,)  which  wem 
auffered  to  fellov  one  of  Ae  most  gkmons  states  of  Tictory  and 
national  sufeiioritjr  whick  the  eountty  ertr  experfaoaed.  And 
die  reverse  is  ruinous  in'  the  same  degree  as  it  wat  nnexpatted^ 
and  we  were  unprepared  to  encounter  k. 

At -this  moment  also,  with  the  fedtngs  of  the  people  reconciled 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  agricultural  innerestSy  and  of 
obtaining  the  means,  through  khe  farmeri  cf  purchasing*  bread,  it 
would  be  poKttc  to  advance  ttie  prottction  to  the  farming  interesta 
by  milking  ll^s.  per  bushel  for  wbeit,  6s«  for  badey,  and  4sv  fat 
oats,  the  prices  at  which  the  inpoifted  ocwn  may  at  tak^  wt  <t 
the  warehouses  for  home  cbnsumption.  By  this  arrange«i6nt  tlm 
Goremment  and  the  country  may  perhaps  gutfl  against  the  praSn 
pect,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  of  seetreity,  not  to  say  ^fimtfiB,  an 
theyears1817 — 1816;  and  the  adtranee,  if  any  should  take  {dace  itt 
com.  Sec.  would  be  more  than  compensated  hfjdenfy  in  future  years  ; 
and  by  an  equalization  of  prices.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  dxould 
the  present  state  of  things  continue  beyond  the  period  for  preparing 
die  ground  for  seed-corn,  that  bread  will  be  dearer  in  IS  17 — 18 18 
than  it  has  been  in  any  one  of  die  iast  20  years ;  while  &ere  wi^ 
not  exist  equal  ability  in  the  people  to  pay  for  the  bread,  or  in  die 
oomtry,  or  the  Government,  to  import  tlie  quantity  fif  oorn  neeea* 
sary  to  supply  the  denciency* 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  die  topics  which  present  them* 
srives  aa  dM  rmedy  for  the  state  of  our  existing  dtficukies.  It  » 
oft  ml  widi  great  humility  by  one,  who  feels  bound  by  every  tie 
of  gndtude  to  society,  to  lend  hia  leehle  efibrts  to  the  great  olqtct 
of  a  iggeaerattng  system ;  by  one  who  lores  the  Constitution,  from  n 
coBvictson  and  foil  persuarion  of  its  value ;  an<l  who  would  deplove* 
aa  one  of  the  most  aeiious  calamities,  any  convulsion  which  should 
give  a  preponderating  inSuence  to  those  turbulent  spirits,  whu 
delight  in  anarchy  and  confosion.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  himself,  that  the  nature  d  our  Constitution,  and  some  of  its 
very  essential  qualities,  have  led  in  a  great  measuryto  mnder  patrou-i 
age  and  its  attendant  expenses,  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the 
power  of  die  persons  engaged  in  the  adminisitation  of  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  incidental,  and  almost  necessary,  to  our 
i^ee  Constitution,  and  to  the  due  conduct  of  our  aAirs,  has  fOQ^i 
dered  it  necessary  for  Ministers,  anxious  to  preserve  their  pountr, 
to  seek  the  preponderating  influence  of  those  who  demand  phvea 
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*  This  system  of  patronage  h^  led  to  the  great  itfcitase  6f  otHP 
tstablishmeniS)  and  betome  the  worm  of  the  iitsie;  a  Vfovoi 
whkh  has  <)e?OTire<l  the  fairest  flowers^  and  blighted  th^  best  prd* 
spects  of  our  hopes.  It  is  to  b<i  widied--^«t  is  a  vain  wish !  that 
the  wisdom  whieh  past  e^xperienee  has  taught^  may  kid  to  ai  mere 
just  and  economical  applieation  of  public  money»  and  Do  a  system 
of  retrenchment,  under  th«  ftill  conviction  that  sooner  or  fatsr, 
Unless  that  syscoti  shall  ^eeonle  more  beneficial  to  the  publiC)  ^e 
induatrioiis  bees  witl  drive  from  their  hive  those  drones^  who  At* 
Tour  the-  frvitd  of  their  honest  labon 

It  would  be  presumptUoaa  in  any  one  to  expect  a  general  con* 
cmrranee  in  the  mcfasures  he  may  propose  to  the  public*  The  na* 
Cure  of  fhfeauhject  is  too  ample,  and  too  diversified,  to' expect  tliat 
jarring  interesta  shouM  be  reconciled  to  the  plan  witich  '  he 
ahall  suggest.  Every  plan,^  which  an  individual  can  form^ 
must  receive  mbdUications  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests, 
aiid  must  admit  of  m^ny  corrections,  to  give  it  a  system  of  wisdom* 
lliat  will  be  the  best  plan  which,  with  a  view  to  practical  bene^rt^ 
ahall  offer  the  best  principle  :  and  the  best  principle,  whoever 
may  produce  it,  should  receive  the  most  cordial  support* 

Early  habits  and  early  education,  intense  labor,  and  extensive 
practice  in  the  arrangements  of  various  concerns,  TtnA  the  patron<» 
age  and  support  with  which  the  public  have  honored  and  rewarded 
Aese  labors,  afibrd  die  author  sonae  reason  to  hope  that  the  experience 
he  has  bad  of  retrieving  the  embarrassed  fortunes  of  famtifes,  and  of 
individuals,  may  have  afibrded  htm  some  ground  for  ascertaining 
the  cause  and  extent  of  our  present  difficulties.  Had  las  innimin^ 
been  more  successful,  they  would  not  have  existed.  Governed  by 
mathematical  truth,  a  great  State  may  be  compared  to  a  famfly : 
the  difference  is  only  in  the  number  of  its  coftstitueiit  meie^iers  \ 
and  that  which  would  be  correct  to  an  honest,  honofaUef  atidjuit 
family,  when  in  pecuniary  diffietihie^,  camiet  be  fitlse^  Whecr  ap- 
plied to  an  honest,  an  honorable,  and  ferst  commuflity,  cottstitBlmg 
a  State,  placed  in  corresponding  difficulties. 

Should  it  be  urged,  that  this  is  a  wild,  a  visionary,  or  famciful 
project,  the  author  may  urge  in  his  defence,  that  he  is  sanctioned, 
confrrnied,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  history,  and  of  expe- 
rience, as  recorded  by  Parliament,  and  by  parliamentary  enact* 
ment  \  a  circumstance  which  escaped  his  notice  in  forming  his 
plan,  and  to  which  he  never  adverted  till  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  a  regard  for  his  own  character,  led  him  to  extensive  rcsearciy 
to  discover  how  far  his  sentiments,  or  his  views,  accorded  with^  or 
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difl«fed  (sottu  thos«  of  ihe  great  men  of  fonxier  ttmei^  employiiig 
their  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  under  circum8tance$  (» 
iiiiiilar  diificukiea. 

The  Statute  of  the  12di  Ann.  c.  16.,  which  passed  after  the 
fbnding  systenfi  wns  established,  and  its  burthens  were  fek»  (being 
the  last  Statute  which  reduced  the  rate  of  interest,)  recites  that  the 
vedncing  of  ioiereftt  to  /^,and  from  thence  to  eig^,  and  thence  to 
six  in  the  ixindred,  had,  fraizi  time  to  time,  bjf  experience,  been 
found  very  benefidal,  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  mprtTor* 
fnenl  qf  lands  i  and  that  the  keary  burden  of  the  latei  k>ng»  and 
expensive  'war,  had  been  chiefly  borne  by  the  owners  of  theiandof 
this  kingdom,  by  reason  whereof  they  had  been  neoessitated  to 
cotttraci  very  large  debts,  and  thereby^  and  by  the  abatement  in 
the  value  of  their  lands,  were  become  greatly  impoverished  i  and 
tkat  by  reason  ol  the  great  interest,  and  pn^  which  had  been 
made  of  ssonejf  at  home,  the  foreign  trade  of  this  nation  bad  of 
late  yeaflps  be^  much  neglected,  and  at  that  time  tliere  was  a  great 
abatement  in  the  value  of  the  merchaBdi2es,  wares,  and  commgdik 
tiesy  of  diis  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  paii4,  wliither 
shev  were  transported  \  and  that  for  the  redress  of  these  mischiefs, 
and  the  preventing  the  increase  of  the  same,  it  was  ahsGlutdy  ne- 
cessaty,  to  reduce  the  high  rate  of  interest  of  six  pounds  in  the 
hnndred  pounds  for  a  year,  to  a  nearer  proportion  ^  with  the  in- 
terest of  rmxney  allowed  in  Foreign  States. 

That  act  was  passed  under  circumstances  which  a&rd  a  pre- 
cedent for  our  conduct  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  benefit  of  that  act,  justifies  the  adoption  of  a  sinnlar  mea- 
•are.  Its  benefits,  as  recoided,  were  to  reduce  interest  within  2- 
or  9  years  down  to  4,  and  even  S  per  cent. 

To  cCMClttde  :  It  is  absolutely  necessary  either  to  keep  up  the 
of  land,  or  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  as  the  means  of 
J.  tlie  land  proprietors  to  reduce  their  rents.     It  is  also  ne- 
cessary Co  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  or  to  prepare  for  scarcity. 

To  die  mnister  for  the  time  being,  and  public  creditor,  the  ad- 
vance of  prices  it  most  desirable  to  make  prices  keep  pace  with 
taxation.  To  the  pef>ple,  the  reduction  ot  the  rate  of  interest 
promides  tke  |;reatest  advantage. 
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The  spirit  of  that  beautiful  precept  of  the  civil  code^ 
which  enjoins  that  we  should  live  honestly,  hurt  no  one, 
and  render  to  every  one  his  own,  {n)  is  infused  into  oor 
system  of  jurisprudence,  which  provides  a  remedy  against 
every  possible  infraction  of  the  precept,  in  order  that  no 
one  may  commit  an  injury  against  the  person  or  property 
of  another  without  being  liable  to  make  satisfaction,  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  the  injured  party, 

Dut  it  is  evident  that  this  satisfaction  would  be  incom- 
plete, and  in  many  cases  an  empty  name,  if  those  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  their  remedy  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
were  not  to  be  relieved  from  the  expenses  attendant  on  Uie 
aieans  by  which  redress  is  to  be  obtained.  , 

For  these  expenses  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the  injury 
sustamed,  and  were  so  considered  in  Pilfold^s  case,  (b) 
wherein  the  Court,  in  delivering  their  judgment,  gave  the 
following  definition  of  the  word  "  davma^  or  damages : 

(a)  Honest^  vivere,  dtenim  bod  laedere,  suum  cuique  tribuere. — Ju«t.  Inst 
lib.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  S« 
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*'In  Its  proper  and  general  signification,  dicitur  a  demen- 
do,  cum  diminutione  res  deterior  fit,  and  in  this  sense  costs 
rfsuit  are  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  for  by  them  "  res  sua 
£minuitur.^* 

The  principle  that  the  Plaintiff  who  is  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  right,  or  the 
defendant  who  is  unjustly  impleaded,  should  be  fully  in- 
deoanified  against  the  expenses  of  the  suit  by  the  losing  par- 
ty, is  to  be  found  in  the  inghest  legal  authorities,.^  and  has 
been  recently  recognised  on  several  occasions  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  3 

And  yet  the  practice  of  the  courts  is  so  far  at  variance 
with  this  acknowledged  principle,  that  the  successful  party 
to  a  suit,  must  necessarily,  according  to  the  present  mode 
of  taxing  costs,  sustain  a  very  considerable  loss  in  the  dif- 

*•*  Costs  are  a  consequence  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  of  detaining  the 
debt;  and  are  part  of  the  damages.    In  contemplation  of  law,  the  word  da- 
*mages  emphatically  incjudes  costs." — Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  0  £a$t,  304. 

*  It  is  an  ancient  rule  in  law,  that  *'  Ubi  damna  dantur,  victus  victori  in 
expensis  condemnari  debet.''  The  plaintifi'*s  right  to  be  indemnified  is  laid 
down  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  in  an  observation  on  the  statute  of  GIoih 
tester,  wherein  his  Lordship  has  stated,  that  *'  the  intent  of  the  statute  was 
to  reimburse  theparttf  injured."*  S  Wils.  91.— and  the  principle  of  indem- 
city,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  defendants,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  statutes 
of  Marlbridge  and  8th  £)iz.  c.  S. 

The  fonEdefr'  of  these  statutes  gives  to  defendants  unjustly  impleaded 
^  damna  sua^etmistfjutf  quaujecerint  occa$ione  predict!  placiti  et  ipsi  actores 
per  misericordiam  graviter  puniantur;**  and  the  latter  awards  the  same 
meMure  of  costs  by  gi*'ing  to  defendants,  as  against  plaintiffs  who  shall  re- 
linquish their  proceedings  in  the  progress  of  an  action,  '*  their  costs,  dama^ 
ges,  and  charges  by  any  means  sustained  by  occasion  of  any  such  writs,  &c«'* 

'  **  However  desirable  it  is  that  the  taxed  costs  should  really  indemnify  the 
^arty  uUimattfy  found  to  be  in  the  right ^  yet  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  check 
upon  the  very  great  expense  to  which  this  might  lead,  and  to  incur  which' 
the  interest  of  unconscientious  agents  might  afford  a  temptation.** — Per 
Lofd  Bllenborough,  2  East,  959. 

**  The  plaintiff  should  be  inf/emnifiedy  and  ought  not  to  be  a  loser  by  the  at- 
tendance of  a  witness.*' — Per  Lord  Ellenboruugh  in  Atkinson  v.  Sadler, 
Trin.  Term,  1815.    MS. 
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ference  between  the  expenses  actually  inciuxed,  aad  thut 
proportion  of  them  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  upon  (ax^ 
ation  from  the  opposite  party. 

In  the  earlier  practice  of  our  Courte,  the  plaintiff,  if  ba 
failed  in  his  action,  was  amerced  pro  fako  clamore^  and 
the  defendant,  against  whom  a  verdict  was  obtained,  was 
in  misericordid :  and  those  amerciaments,  although  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Coke  they  had  grown  into  disuse^  were  iosti* 
tuted,  as^he  says,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  laWy  '^  to  deter  both- 
demandants  and  plaintiffs  from  unjust  suits,  and  tenants 
and  defendants  from  unjust  defences,  and  were  the  cause 
in  ancient  times  of  fewer  suits."  («) 

To  check  the  increase  of  litigatioa,  especially  in  ca^es 
where  the  law  might  be  made  au  instrument  of  oppression, 
b  highly  commendable,  and  consistent  with  the  soundest 
policy ;  but  that  the  multiplication  of  suits  should  be  pre- 
vented by  heaping  expense  upon  the  successful  suitor,  and 
thus  depriving  him  substantially,  of  tlie^  protection  from 
wrongs  which  the  laws  of  his  country  hold  out  to  him,  is  an 
absolute  dereliction  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  our  ju- 
risprudence.' 

Surely  it  is  more  equitable  and  more  reasonable  that  the 
increase  of  suits  should  be  checked  by  punishing  the  wrong* 
doer,  than  by  imposing  burthens  upon  the  party  who  has 
appealed  to  justice,  and  whom  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has 
found  to  be  in  the  right.* 

(a)  S  Inst.  28. 

'  In  Pilford's  case  two  acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  costs  were  construed 
in  fevor  of  the  plaintiff,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "  a/voyt  when  he  reaner^ 
tthj  he  is  favored  in  law  J*    10  llep.  116. 

*The  statute  4  Ja.  c.  S.  contains  the  following  recital  touching  the  statute 
£3  Hen.  8.  c.  15.  by  which  costs  are  given  to  defendants  incases  of  nonsuit; 
*^  which  law  hath  been  found  to  be  very  good  and  beneficial  for  the  Com- 
flDonweahb,  and  thereby  many  have  been  discouraged  from  bringing  frivo- 
lous and  unjust  suits,  because  such  parties  are  to  make  recompence  to  thep^' 
tUs  unjuUljf  vexed  for  the  said  unjMvegaiioHS.^ 
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*  The  mode  which  has  for  some  time  past  prevailed  in  the 
taxatidn  of  costs,  has,  in  many  instances,  completely  defeat-^ 
^d  the  ends  of  justice,  and  has  given  rise  at  different  times 
to  complaints  which  have  been  urged  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage, though  upbn  grounds  of  far  less  importance  than 
those  at  present  exi.sting.^ 

It  must  therefore  excite  surprise,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  statute  of  the  43d  Geo.  3.  cap.  46.,  the  5th 
section  of  which  gives  to  plaintiffs  entitled  to  levy  under  aa 
execution  against  the  goods  of  the  defendant,  '^  the  pound- 
age fees  and  expenses  of  the  execution,  over  and  above  tiie 
sum  recovered  by  the  judgment,*'  no  measure  has  hitherto 
been  adopted  to  remove  the  grounds  of  complaint 

It  may  be  observed,  that  before  the  parsing  of  this  sta- 
tute, the  costs  of  taking  out  execution  against  the  goods  of 
the  defendant,  and  of  the  proceedings  thereon,  were  de- 
ducted out  of  the  plaintiff's  debt,  for  which  the  judgment 
was  given.a 

Although  this  statute  has  been  occasionally  called  Lord 
Moira  s  Act,  it  is  now  generally  understood,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  indebted  for  the  5th  and  others  of  its  most  beneficial 
sections  to  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King  s  Bench :  and  it  is  honorable  to  the  consistency  of 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  has  recognized  from  the 
Bench  the  principle  of  indemnity  to  the  successful  party, 
that  be  bM  uniformly  countenanced  the  removal  of  thb' 
most  flagrant  source  of  public  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint. 

'  See  Preface  to  Boote's  Suit  at  Law,  xi.  and  Preface  to  the  second  editioa 
•f  Palmer's  Table  of  Costs,  v.  This  subject  is  placed  in  a  ludicrous  light  by 
Swift,  who  represents  that  Gulliver  was  enabled  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Blob* 
dingnag  on  several  points  in  relation  to  our  Courts  of  Justice,  from  the  ci»* 
omittance  that  he  had  himself  been  almost  ruined  by  having  a  Chancery 
SHit  decreed  in  hisftvor  tanih  ca$tt  I 

*  See  Boote's  spirited  observations  upon  this  inequitable  praoticei  io  hit 
8utt  at  Law,  IM. 
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It  was   perhaps  owing  to  a  laudable  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  this  remedial  p^vt 
of  the  statute  uas  not  extended'  to  cases  where  executioui 
is  sued  out  against  the  person  of  the  debtor. 

While  partial  aid  has  been  afforded  to  the  rightful  ere* 
ditor  in  this  instance  of  Parliamentary  interference,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done  effeotually 
to  relieve  the  successful  party  to  a  suit,  whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  fi*om  a  load  of  what  are  emphatically  catted 
eMra  costSj  which  probably  owe  their  origin  to  a  gradual 
departure  from  the  true  signification  of  the  technical  terms 
**  costs  as  between  party  and  party,"  and  **  costs  as  be* 
tween  attorney  and  clieqt;" 

These  extra  costs  amount  in  most  cases  to  20/.  or  90/. 
frequently  to  50/.  or  60L  and  sometimes  to  a  much  larger 
sum.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  an  effectual  bar  is  opposed 
to  the  recovery  of  any  demand,  however  just,  the  amount 
of  which  does  not  exceed  the  sums  thus  paid  by  the  suit- 
ors ;  and  hence  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  means 
of  oppression  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  to 
whom  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  a  suit  is  of  litde  .moment 
compared  with  the  gratification  of  private  pique  or  resent- 
ment, which  may  be  indulged  with  certainty,  since  the  just 
creditor,  though  obtaining  a  verdict,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
loser  by  the  suit :  and  there  is  loo  much  truth  in  the  ad- 
age, ^*  Multi  litigant  in  foro,  non  ut  aliquid  lucfnt,  feed  ut 
Texent  alios/' 

The  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  remedy  for  this  in- 
creasing evil  is  to  ascertain  its  cause;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  following  pages  to  assist  in  the  investigation. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the 
costs  out  of  pocket  and  those  allowed  on  taxation,  consists 
in  the  disallowance  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie 
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fkymckt^  tiaide'to  whoesses  in  respect  of  their  expenses 
mihssqftime. 

It  is  the  desigo  ^  the  anllior  to  limit  his  present  Con- 
siderations to  the  tatter  iteou 

It  is  a  matter  of  suflktent  notoriety  that  persons  of  e?ery 
description,  who  are  subpoenaed  to  give  Uieir  testimony  on 
tte  tnA  of  causes,  and  who  are  necessarily  obt%ed,  on* 
that  aoGonnt,  to  absent  themselves  from  their  ordinary  oc*- 
Mpations,  expect  to  receive,  and  do  usually  reeeive,  a  sum 
of  money  as  a  remuneration  for  their  loss  of  time. 

On  tiie  taxation  of  costs  this  remimeradoii  is  ia  some  in* 
etanees  allowed,  and  in  others  is  either  partially  or  wholly 
disallowed ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  in  making  the  al- 
Imrailce  6r  di^Uowance,  the  taxing  officer  is  guided  by 
any  determinate  rule  or  principle. 

Hers  Ihen  is  an  instanoe  of  that  uncertainty,  which  is 
justly  called  ^'  the  mother  of  contention  and  confusion,'*  (a)' 
and  vrhieh  is  the  frequent  occasion  of  the  most  serious 
hardship  and  injnsdeev  inasmuch  as  the  payments  to  wit*i 
Besses  'for  loss  of  time  are  made  entirely  on  the  faith  of 
tiieir  being  allowed  on  taxation  ;  and  consequently,  if  dis- 
aUowed,  they  become  an  irremediable  loss  to  the-  party' 
making  them. 

A  latitude  of  discretion  has  been  wisely  reposed,  at  first 
in  the  judges  of  the  courts  by  whom  costs  were  originally 
taxed,  and,  subsequently,  when  business  had  accumnlated, 
ia  officers  appointed  by  them  :  but  the  exercise  of  that  dis* 
cralMi)  has  invariably  been  confined  to  the  determination 
if  the  fu&ntutn  of  allowance,  and  certainly  ought  dot  to  be 
so  extnded  as  to  eonlravene  the  ends  of  jostioe. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  propriety^  in 

(«)  Co.Litt.9-(a.) 
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be  regretted  tiiat  greater  facilities  are  not  affi>rded  to  the 
profession  for  ascertaining  the  particulars  of  the  allowance 
for  witnesses^  since  bills  of  costs,  if  properly  taxed^  wocdd 
offer  the  best  guide  to  attoniies  for  the  regulation  of  their 
disbursements.  • 

Until  the  great  question  shall  have  received  a  judidal 
detenninatioQy  whether  in  any  case,  and  to  what  extent, 
\v-itnesses  shall  be  remunerated  for  loss'  of  time,  it  m^y  be 
impracticable  to  avoid  making  to  all  witnesses,  as  at  pre- 
sent, a  remuneration  on  that  account,  without  endanger- 
ing the  loss  of  the  suit,  by  rendering  those  who  are  sub- 
poenaed what,  in  legal  phraseology,  is  teimed  ^'  unwUUng 
witnesses. " 

.  Besides,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  maxim  that  commsms 
error  facit  quasi  jus,  the  practice,  hitherto  invariable^  of 
paying  witnesses  for  loss  of  tjme,  ba^  so  far  confirpaed 
the  principle,  that  the  remuneration  is  now  reaspnably 
expected,  not  so  much  from  the  bounty  or  liberality  of  the 
party,  on  whose  behalf  their  evidence  is  demanded,  but 
as  a  debt  arising  out  of  a  legal  obligation. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Hallet  against  M ears  and  another, 
(a)  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness^ 
and  who  attended  the  trial,  but  did  not  give  his  evidence^ 
obtained  at  the  Chester  assizes,  in  1 8 1  Oj  against  the  par- 
ties who  had  subpoenaed  him  a  verdict  in  an  action  of 
assumpsit  for  work  and  labor,  expense  of  joumies,  and 
attendance  in  consequence  of  the  subpoena. 

And  yet,  on  a  recent  application  (b)  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  for  a  rule  to  shew  cause   why  the  Master 
should  not  review  his  taxation  of  the  plaintifl's  billofcostSy 
'  on  the  ground  of  inadequacy  of  allowance  in  several  in- 
stances, the  court,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

(a)  is  £a6t  15. 

(Jb)  Atkinson  v.  Sadler,  Trin^  Term,  1815.  MS. 
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doubted  the  propriety  of  the  Master's  allovidg  any  reiiiu* 
neratioQ  to  witoesses  for  loss  of  time,  excepting  to  poor 
persons;  to  whom  it  might  be  said  to  be  of  direet  impor- 
tance. 

Mr  Justice  Le  Blanc  said,  '^I  take  it  that  it  is  never  de- 
mandable ;  and  is  only  allowable  to  persons  in  poor  circum- 
stapcesy  wlK>se  families  cannot  subsist  without  such  allow- 
ance:"  and  Mr.  Justice  Dampier  observed,  .tiiat,  "Evea 
in  the  case  of  laborers  and  poor  personsi,  '  it  is  only  allow- 

'  '  Although  the  courts  profess  to  allow  to  poor  persons  described  a^ 
«*  Uiforeri*  ft  remuaeration  for  loss  of  time,  the  allowance  is  merdy  nomixu^ 
as  the  sum  hitherto  allowed  for  mainteuancey  as  well  as  loss  of  time^  has 
not  exceeded  five  shtUings  per  day,  notwithstanding^  the  high  price  of 
iaboT^and  the  increased  expense  of  every  article  of  subsistence.  i 

The  inaufficiency  of  this- allowance  §oi  ^f  maintenuncB  alone  of  a  labbi^ 
ing  man,  at  an  assize  town,  must  be  evident,  wbea  it  is  consideiped  thtl, 
instead  of  living  at  the  same  expense  only  as  if  he  were  at  home,  he  mUst 
-necessarily,  in  a  strange  place,  go  to  a  public-house,  where,  from  the  un^ 
certainty  of  bis  stay,  he  would  generafly  be  obliged  torenuMn  At  ftn  expens^ 
of  not  less,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  than  seven  or  eigfit  ihiittli^ 
per  diem. 

It  was  said  indeed  by.  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  on  the  first  application  to  th^ 
-court,  in  the  case  of  Atkinson  9.  Sadier^  that  out  of  five  shillings  per  diem, 
a  laborer  may  take  home  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  diem  to  bis  fiimtly  f 
But,  on  a  second  application  in  tbe  same  case,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
statins;  that  five  shillings  per  diem  had  been  allowed  to  laborers  for  their 
maintenance  and  loss  of  time,  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  the  Lord  Cluef- 
Justice,  (who  wa»  absent  when  the  first  application  was  made)  said,  ^  If 
that  was  the  sum  paid  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  ordinary 
labor  was  fourteen-pence  per  day,  according  to  one's  knowledge  of  that 
pteiod,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too  large ;  wktt&tu  U  may  he  too 
Utile  a$  things  stand  now." 

His  Lordship,  in  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  scale  of 
allowance  for  expenses,  which  should  be  applicable  to  all  cases,  owing  to 
.the  drctm^stance  of  some  towns  being  better  accommodated  than  othert 
with  public^houses,  to  whieh  witnesses  might  resort,  and  where  they  might 
be  lodged,  and  living  being  cheaper  in  some  places  than  in  others,  expressly 
staled,  that  the  remunerstion  for  Um  of  time  would  differ  according  to  the 
■mm  the,  wUneu  might  earn,  but  that  the  allowance  for  hit  expenses  must  he 
eubject  to  the  variations  and  conveniences  of  the  assize  towns. 

From  these  observations,  it » is  probable  that  the  Master  will,  in  future^ 
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able  by  analogy  to  tbe  statutes,  (a)  which  give  it  to 
nesses  in  poor  drcumstances  in  criminal  cases/' 

Notwithstanding  tliese  dicta,  it  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Le  Blanc,  in  the  same  case,  tiiat  ^^  the  tenors  of 
a  subpcena  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  a  witness,  who  has 
business  of  his  own-^  to  neglect  that  business,  in  order  to 
attend  for  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  if  he  be  paid  merdy 
sufficient  to  cover  his  expenses/' 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  courts  want  either  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  own 
subpoenas, '  and  that  suitors  who  would  ensure  the  atteiy 

(a)  97  G«o.  2.  c.  3.  and  18  Geo.  S.  c.  19. 
make  such  an  aUowance  to  witnesses,  of  the  class  of  laborerSf  as  will  be 
nifikient  to  cover  their  hocessary  expenses,  and  to  a£brd  them  also  a 
leaso&able  remuneration  for  their  loss  of  time. 

'  It  is  really  curious  to  consider  how  many  difficulties  oppose  any  r»- 
course  to  the  remedies  which  the  law  prescribes  in  cases  o^negligence  or 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  a  witness^  to  gire  his  attendance  in  obedience  to  a 
eubpoMMt 

The  statute  5th  Eliz.  chap.  9.  sec.  12.  gives  to  the  party  grieved,  by  such 
non-attendance,  the  penalty  often  pounds,  and  a  further  recompense  mt  the 
diKretion  of  the  judge  of  ihe  court  out  of  which  the  process  issues,  to  be  r^ 
icovered  in  an  action  of  debt. 

Ancient  precedents  certainly  shew,  that  the  penalty  has  occasionally  been 
sued  fore  at  the  present  day,  however,  and  according  to  the  existing  system 
of  taxing  costs,  this  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease;  and  the 
plaint^,  as  is  quaintly  observed  in  a  case  relative  to  the  costs  of  this  iden- 
tical kind  of  action,  would  ^*  be  at  a  loste  to  expend  mote  than  he  reeocen,** 
(Cio.  Car.  5ao.) 

This  statute  can  therefore  now  only  be  resorted  to  in  reqiect  of  the 
**  further  recompense^*  which  it  holds  out  to  the  party  grieved;  but,  mtrsMr 
dic^tt .'  only  one  solitary  case,  (Pearson  v.  lies,  Doug.  556.)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  books,  where  the  recompense,  in  addition  to  the  penalty,  was  sued 
for,  and  in  that  instance  the  plaintiff,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  court, 
consented  to  take  a  verdict  for  the  ton  pound  penalty  only !  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  case.  Lord  Mansfield  stated,  that,  althou^ 
precedents  had  been  cited  of  actions  of  debt  for  the.  penaA^^,  there  were  neme 
fitr  the  dmnaget;  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a  prefisrabie  remedy  by 
attachment.  His  Lordship,*  however,  stated  that  an  action  on  tlie  case 
will  lie  for  damages  against  a  material  witness  who  absents  himself  without 
any  eicuse. 
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dwce  of  their  witnesses,  and  induce  them  to  perfonn  what 

tiie  hw  consMers  to  be  a  duty,  tBust*  of  neoessity,  pay 

tlieni  a  sum  of  money  beyond  their  actual  expenses,  witli- 

ont  tfie  possibility  of  having  any  part  of  it  allowed  on 

tMsatbo  :  this,  on  the  principle  already  stated,  is  evidently 

unjust,  and  renders  the  observation  of  the  Lord  Cluef 

Justice  that,  ^'  the  plaintiff  should  be  indenmffied,*and  ought 

not  to  be  a  loser  by  the  attendance  of  a  witness" '  a  mere 

nullity; 
Amid  these  conflicting  autfaoritica,  «id  while  the  qu&stioii 

is  still  sub  Judice,  it  nwiy  not  be  an  unpvditable  task  to 
consider  whether  the  allowance,  as  between  party  and  par- 
ty, of  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  witnesses  for  loss,  of 
tfane,  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  o«r  existing  laws ;  and 

With  respect  to  the  remedy  by  attachment,  it  oaly  requires  a  reference 
to  a  tariety  of  cases,  (1  Str.  510.  S  Str.  810. 1054.  1150.  Barnes's  Cases,  S3. 
55.  497. 1  Bl.  36. 1  H.  BI.  4.  Rep.  Temp.  Hard.  SIS.)  in  which  applicadMM 
haare  been  made  for  attachments  against  witnesses  lor  non-appeviinee,  to 
be  satisBed  that  redress  cannot  be  obtained  by  this  measure  even  in  the  K^ 
B.  witboat  considerable  difficulty ;  and  in  the  C.  P.  it  appears  diat  it  has 
not  been  usual  to  grant  attachments  against  witnesses  for  non-attendance 
opoo  a  Bubpcena ;  but  the  party  ag^eved  **iil^to  hi$  nmedy  Jy  mUm*""^ 
(<  Tidd,  pr.  809.  5th  edit.) 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  notice  the  remedy  by  action  on  the  case  for 
iamages,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  observe  that  there  dbes  not 
^>fitavt»bea  single  instance  wherein  it  has  been  brought;  probably  be- 
cause a  venliety  in  such  an  action,  could  only  be  obtained  by  going  through 
the  whole  of  the  plaintifTs  case  in  the  original  action,  and  dlso  proving  the 
avUfttMUt,  which  must  necessarily  jbe  made  in  the  declaration  against  a 
wiMSS^  that  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  damage  to  such  an  amount,  1^ 
rfoioH  cf  the  witnesi*t  not  appearing;  for  which  purpose  it  would  be  neces- 
sary tu  shew  in  evidence  what  particular  testimony  he  would  have  given  on 
the  trial,  and  what  impression  it  would  have  made  on  the  jury,  ^(ter  hear* 
iag  the  evidence  on  the  other  side*  Surely  no  argument  was  ever  inor# 
capable  of  proof  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ! 

'  This  observation  was  made  by  his  Lordship  upon  a  second  application 
to  the  court,  in  the  above^-roentioned  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Sadler,  confined 
to  the  point  of  allowance  for  the  expenses  and  loss  of  time  of  persons  coqh 
iag  under  the  deKriptiou  of  laborers. 
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whether,  though  uasapported  by  any  ftctof  portiaiiiesit^  rule 
of  court,  or  direct  decistoo,  it  has  not  been  so  long  tacitly 
acquiesced  in,  and  ai^ted  upon  by  the  taxing  officers,  as  to 
have  acquired  the  force  of  a  law. 

It  is  somewhat  singular^  that  those  treabses  which  have 
been  written  expressly  upon  costs,  afford  no  information 
on  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

Sayer,  (a)  in  a, chapter  ^*  On  the  Costs  of  Witnesses," 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  loss  of  time ;  but,  as  if  be 
would  avoid  the  question,  invariably  speaks  of  the  ^^ejBfiense 
of  a.  witness^"  or,  ^^  the  e^itpense  on  account  of  a  witness^". 
leavii»g  the  nature  of  the  expense  unexplained. 

Soin.Hullocks  Law  of  Costs,  the  only  notice  which  is 
taken  of  loss  of  tinoe  of  witnesses  in  civil  cases,  is  in  a 
paragraph  introductory  to  the  case  of  Thelluson  v.  Staples, 
[a)  wherein  it  is  merely  stated,  on  the  authority  of  that 
x^ase,  that  ^^  contingent  losses  which  witnesses  may  have 
sustained  by  obeying  a  subpoena,  cannot  be  allowed  in  the 
taxation  of  costs.**  {b) 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier,  that  a.  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  time,  even  m  the  case  of  laborers 
and  poor  persons,  is  only  allowable  by  analogy  to  the  sta^ 
tutes  which  give  it  to  witnesses  in  poor  circumstances  ia 
criminal  cases,  is  perhaps  scarcely  correct ;  for,  iitth  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  opinion  of  that  learned  judge,  it 
appears  probable  that  an  allowancewas  made  to  witnessoS|^ 
for  loss  of  time,  at  different  periods,  long  before  the  pmsing 
of  either  of  those  acts. 

It  may  indeed,  .without  any  great  latitude  of  construction, 
be  fairly  inferred,  that,  even  in  the  days  of  Lord  Coke, 
such  an  allowance  was  sanctioned,  as  consistent  with  the 
law  arising  by  implication  out  of  the  statute  of  Glou-- 
oester. 

(a)  On  Costs  p.  15S.  (6)  Vide  infra,  p.  219.  (c)  P.  4Sa. 


Fpr,  in  his  loi^faip's  raading  upon  tbtA  part  of  the  ataf 
tttte  which  tpeaks  of  '^  cogtages  de  son  brief  purchase^ "  be 
aaya,  ^^  Here  is  express  mention  made  but  of  the  costs  of  \m 
[the  piaiotiiTs]  writ ;  but  it  exteodetb  to  all  the  \e^  costs 
pf  the  suit,  fout  oot  to  the  costs  and  ex  peases  of  his  tra« 

T£L   ANP    loss    OF   TIHe/* 

This  readings  whicli  oegfitives  only  the  allowance  to  the 
plaintiff  J  for  ^travel  and  loss  of  titue,  leaves  a  ^troi^ 
ground  for  presumption  that  an  allowance  was  made  to 
$Bmtfims€8  in  oesptct  of  thtir  loss  of  time>  as  well  as  for 
the  expenses  ctf  their  travel ;  indeed,  these  two  itens  of 
chiffge,  by  being  constantly  inentioned  together/  seem  to 
tere  been  oonsidered  .aa  resting  on  the  same  footings  and 
•I  hsing  equally  demabdaUe;  and,  certainly,  in  cases 
Vtora  a  person  can  establish  a  claim  to  the  expenses  of  his 
tmvelling,  he  mast,  generally  speaking,  be  entitled^  by  a 
piiitf  (tf  xfiM&i  to  a  raoiuiieration  for  his  loss  of  time* 

It  maf  aUo  be  observed,  diat  witnesses,  jat  all  times» 
were  obliged,  ex  necessitate  reiy  to  give  their  personal  at-i 
tendrace,  while  the  actual  appearance  of  the  plaintiff,  on 
M^g  out  his  writ,  and  of  tlie  defendant  to  answer  it*  had^ 
fai  the  days  of  Lord  Coke,  ceased  to  be  necessary,  in  con-. 
afqpMOGe  of  the  old  law  on  that  head  having  yielded  to  the 
practice  then  and  now  in  use  of  appearance  by  attor- 
ney, (a) 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  passage  ^ited,  the 
plaintiff's  loss  of  time  might  be  mentioned  in  contradistinc^ 

■  SMRspeare,  In  the  following  passage,  written  evidently  in  allusion  to  the 

IsBfOagfi  of  the  law,  couples  la$$  qftmt  with  travel  And  eipense : 

*'  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else, 

As  honour,  Ions  oflvme,  travel,  expetue, 

Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 

In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, 

ShaH  be  struck  off."  - 

Traiiui  and  Creuida,  Act  ii.  scene  9. 

(a)  3  Inst.  249. 
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tkxi  to  that  of  the  defendant; '  if  such,  howovoT)  wera^he 
case^  the  inference  that  witnesses  were  compensated  for 
loss  of  time,  is  confirmed  k  fortiori ;  as  there  c^uld  be  no 
possible  ground  for  making  a  less  liberal  alkywano9  to 
them  than  to  the  defendant,  for  whose  sole  benefit  they 
attended. 

In  1787,  being  nearly  thirty  years  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  earliest  of  the  statutes  which  give  an  allowance  to 
witnesses  for  loss  of  time  in  Cfimimd  cases,  an  attachment 
was  granted  by  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  {e^  against  iM  at-^ 
torney  fpr  not  attending  at  the  Winchester  assises  to  prwe' 
the  hand- writing  of  the.  steward  of  a  manor  to  a  cop^of 
court  roll,  the  attotney  *'  being  su^Mpnaed,  and  having  m^ 
ceived  one  guinea  for  his  charges,  and  being  promised 
to  have  one  guinea  per  diem  while  there,  and  til 
charges  paid." 

Although  from  the  report  of  this  case  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  attachment  was  granteid  uiA  any  reference  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  sum  was  promi^d  to  the  witness,  be* 
yond  his  actual  expenses,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  on  behalf  of  the  party  by  whom  be  was  subp^' 
naed,  to  offer  to  pay  him  one  guinea  per  day,  which  at  thafr 
time  was  probably  considered  sufficient,  as  a  remunenK 
tion  for  his  loss  of  time  during  Ins  detention  at  ^le 
assizes.         ' 

In  the  case  of  Stretch  and  Wife  against  Wheeler,  ib\ 
a  rule,  which  was  afterwards  discliarged  on  the  ground  of 
the  witness  being  very  weak  and  infirm,  was  obtained,  to 
shew  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  ag^insl 
Richard  James,  for  not  attending  as  a  witness  on  defeo- 

'  In  Hunt  V.  Hollis,  2  Sid.  77.  it  was  referred  to  the  Secondary  to  tax  the 
drfendafU  his  costs  ''  in  satisfaction  of  hit  trouble  and  expenses/' 
(a)  Wyatt «.  Winkfofd,  Lord  Aaymond,  1598.       (b)  Barnes's  cases  49r. 
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dant't  part  at  the  Sorrey  assizes,  ^'  pursuant  to  subpoena 
served^  and  a  mffieknt  recompense  tmdered  him.** 

Tbete  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ^  sufficient  recono- 
pense/'  must  have  had  reference  to  the  witness's  hi$  of 
timef  as  the  payment  to  him  of  his  actual  expenses  could 
not  be  a  recompense  for  leaving  his  home,  to  attend  the 
assizes  at  a  distant  place. 

Boole  in  his  Suit  at  Law(the  first  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1766)  says,  that  no  costs  should  be  allowed 
"  for  extra  feels  to  counsel  as  retaining  fees,  &c.  no  extrar 
ordinary  expenses  on  witnesses  on  the  trial,  nor  payin^hem 
beyond  what  is  usually  allowed  Jor  their  attendance^  Sgc. 
but  for  such  expenses  only  as  the  party  was  necessarily  put 
to  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit."  (^i) 

In  Clarke's  Alphabetical  Epitome  of  the  Common  Caw, 
published  in  1778,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  '^  over  and 
alkyve  the  common  costs  the  Master  has  paiver  to  allmo  for 
many  other  things,  as  for  journies  of  witnesses,  their  ex* 
penses,  loss  of  time,  &c.''  ib) 

It  IS  observa1>le  that  the  former  of  these  books  was  pub* 
Hriied  some  years  prior  to,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  year 
with,  the  passing  of  the  statute  18  Geo.  3.  c.  19.  which 
gives  to  every  person  appearing  on  recognizance  or  sub^ 
psenay  in  criminal  cases^  his  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance to  witnesses  in  poor  circumstances  for  trouble  and 
loss  of  time ;  and  that  the  only  statute  then  extant,  relative 
to  tbSs  point,  (  27  Geo.  2.  c.  3.)  went  no  further  than  to 
give  to  every  poor  person,  appearing  on  recognizance  to 
give  evidence,  a  reasonable  sum  ^/  for  his  time,  trouble, 
and  expense/' 

In  support  of  the  hypothesis,  that  it  is  only  by  analogy 
to  these  statutes  that  a  remuneration  in  civil  cases  to  wit- 

(«)  F«u  181.  (Q  Pa.  130. 
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1)68868  in  poor  circumstances  is  allowable,  it  ougbt  to  ap- 
pear that  the  allowance  in  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  passing  of  these  acts  was  strictly  confined  to  persons  in 
such  circumstances ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  two  autiio^ 
rities  last  quoted,  tibat  the  allowance  was  then  made  gene* 
rally,  .and  without  any  reference  to  the  situation  of  tlie 
parties  subpcenaed. 

The  origin  of  these  statutes  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  an 
observation  of  Lord  Hale  upon  the  compulsory  means  of 
bringing  in  witnesses  in  criuiinal  matters  by  subpoena  or* 
reoc^izance,  wherein  he  says,  *^  But  that  which  is  a  great 
defect  in  this  part  of  judicial  administration  is,  that  there 
is  no  person  to  allow  witnesses  their  charges,  whereby- 
inany  times  poor  persons  grow  weary  of  attendance,  •r 
bear  their  own  charges  therein,  to  their  great  hindrance 
and  loss.''  (a) 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Legislature  was  slow  in- 
adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  author  to  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  partial  relief  which  the  statute  of  S7  Geo, 
2«  c.  3.  afforded,  was  probably  owing  in  some  measure  to 
the  delay  and  inconvenience  which  must  in  many  cases 
have  been  experienced,  from  the  absolute  inability  of  wit* 
'nesses  to  attend  on  the  trial  of  prisoners,  from  want  of  mo* 
ney  to  take  the  necessary  journey;  and  this  plea  tnust  have 
been  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  their  non-appearance,  upon 
precisely  the  same  ground  as  it  is  now  held  to  be  an  answer 
to  an  application  for  an  attachment,  as  for  a  contempt, 
against  such  witnesses  as  have  been  summoned  before  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupt,  and  have  not  the  means  of  ap- 
pearing in  obedience  to  the  Summons,  ib) 

For  the  furtherance  of  justice,  therefore,  and  as  an  en- 
couragement to  witnesses  in  poor  circumstances  to  appear 

(a)  2  H.  P.  C.  28*. 
(b)  Vide  Battye  v.  Gresley  wad  tethers,  8  East  S  19f  and  ex  parte  Benson, 
2  f^08e*s  Ca.  in  Bank.  75. 


m  crkmMi  cases^  it  wu  piobAUy  intended  that  Acy  ahosM 
by  tfaH  alatvte  be  put  ufxm  the  saxae  footiog  with  wttnesiea 
hi  wka  at  kw/  end  the  fraoiers  of  the  act  would  oons^ 
tfOMAy  adopt  the  words,  *^  for  his  ttacie^  trouble^  and  «!!-» 
pensey"  in  complianee  with  the  practiee  ii>  dtoU  matters,  <rf 
paying  witnesses  of  every  description  ibr  their  lees  of  tim6 
am)  trouble  as  well  as  for  their  actual  expenses. 

Notwithstanding  tlus  equitable  provision  of  the  Legis* 
bturo  in  favour  of  persons  in  poor  circttinstances»  witnesses 
of  every  other  description  remained  without  any  relief  untH 
so  lately  as  the  passin)*  of  the  statute  18  Geo.  S.  e.  19* 
which  directs  that  every  perum  <ippearing  on  ficogfntanee 
or  Mukpocna  shall  be  allowed  his  reasonable  expenses,  and 
idso,  in  case  (tf  poverty,  a  satisfaction  for  bis  bouble  and 
loss  of  time. 

And  yet  in  cvoil  cases,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
bed),*  the  Legblature,  in  giving  a  remedy  to  parties 
grieved  by  the  non-appearance  of  witnesses,  annexed  the 
conditbn  that  the  persons  neglecting  to  appear  should  not 
only  have  been  served  with  process,  but  should  have  had 
"  tendered  unto  him  or  thenf,  according  to  his  or  their 
couDtenanoe  or  calling,  such  reasonable  sums  of  money  for 
his  or  their  costs  and  charges,  as,  having  regard  to  the  dis^ 
tance  of  the  places,  is  necessary  to  be  allowed  in  that 
behalf."  (tf) 

Thus  the  distinction  which  in  the  days  of  Bracton  was 
considered  to  exist  between  cvoil  actions  and  criminal  pro- 
sectftions,  '*  qtiibiis  non  solJ^m  mihi  debitum  proseqoor, 

'  The  preamble  of  this  sutute,  S7  Ges.  S.  c.  3.  contains  the  following  re- 
cital : 

^  And  whereas  the  expense  as  well  %s  ioaqf  iki§  in  attending  courts  of 
justice^is  a  disoouragement  to  the  poorer  sort  to  appear  as  witnesses,  ^c." 

*  It  was  held  in  Flower*^  case,  that  the  statute  of  6  £^z«  c.  9.  does  not 
apply  to  crindnat  cases.    5  Rep.  99. 

(a)  5  Eliz.  c.  9. 

NO.  XIII.  Pam.  VOL.  VII.  O 
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9ed  cuflibet  de  populo^'*  appears  to  have  been  ccmtiDued  to 
the  present  time,  and  no  argument  can  therefore  be  ad* 
duced  against  the  propriety  of  allowing  to  witnesses,  in 
suits  at  law,  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  from  the  cir-  . 
cumstance  that  the  statute  of  1 8  Geo.  3.  c.  19^  does  not 
make  such  allowance  demandable  in  criminal  matters. 

This  distinction  is  indeed  observable  even  with  respect 
to  juries,  persons  who  serve  upon  crown  juries  having  no 
allowance  whatever^  either  for  their  attendance  or  for  their 
expenses,  while  Nisi  Prius  jurymen  are  allowed  a  reasons- 
able  sum  for  their  fees  in  each  cause/ 

And  yet  the  obligation  which  the  law  imposes  upon  each 
member  of  tlie  community,  to  serve  In  his  turn  the  office  of 
fk  juryman,  is  founded  upon  principles  of  general  conve- 
nience, to  which  individual  interests  must  occasionally  be 
sacrificed. 

In  this  respex^t  the  situation  of  a  juryman  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  a  witness,  the  necessity  of  whose  atten- 
dance is  merely  adventitious,  and  dependent  in  general 
upon  circumstances  which  concern  none  but  the  immediate 
•parties  in  the  particular  cause. 

The  force  of  the  maxim,  that  '^  res  inter  alios  acta  alteri 
nocere  uon  debet"  is  here  exemplified ;  for  surely  nothing 
could  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  require  that  a  witness 
should  sustain  a  loss  either  in  his  actual  expenses,  or  in 
consequence  of  his .  being  obliged  to  leave  his  ordinary 
.pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  attendance,  in  cases 
where  it  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  party 
on  whose  behalf  he  is  subpoenaed. 

In  a  recent  publication  it  is  even  said  to  be  reasonable 
and  highly  expedient  that  a  fair  compensation  should  be^ 

'  This  allowance,  by  124  Gso.  s.  c.  18.  8.  2.  is  limited  to  one  guinea  to  each 
jurymaDi  unless  in  cases  where  a  view  is  directed. 
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»  •  » 

givea  to  witnesses  for  tbeir  trouble  and  necessary  expense, 
,ivhen  tbQr  attend,  on  behalf  of  the  public^  although  it  is 
thgr^  laid  down  that  '^  In  criminal  prosecutiQns  the  de- 
niaods  of  public  justice  SMpersede  every,  consideration  of 
private  inconvenience,  and  witnesses  are  unconditionally 
bound  to  appear.''  (O) 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  must  be  apparent  that 
the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  sum  to.  witnesaies  in '  civil 
actions  for  loss  of  time,  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  our 
existing  laws ;  it  may  be  proper^  therefore,  next  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  reconcileable  with  the  practice  of  the  different 
courts.  .  . 

.  In  addition  to.  the  authoritjes  of  BoQte's  Suit  at  Law  and 
Clarke's  Epitome,  above  cited,  the  first  edition  of  Impey's 
Instructor  Clericalis,  published  in  1782,  ccxitains  the  foim 
of  an  affidavit  of  increased  costs,  {b)  which  clearly  shows 
that  a  remuneration  to  witnesses  for  loss  of  time  was  then 
Considered  to  be  allowable  on  taxation  of  costs,  as  between 
party  and  party. 

The  affidavit  mentions  that  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
on  the  trial  were  absent  from  their  homes  three  days,  and 
that  5L  \0s,  was  paid  for  chaise-hire  for  a  very  old  and 
infirm  woman,  from  her  place  of  residence  to  the  assize 
town,  distant  37  miles  :  it  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
deponent  also  paid  to  her  "  for  her  loss  of  timcy  trouble^ 
and  expense^  the  sum  of  4/.  45.'*  and  to  the  other  witnesses 
*'  for  their  loss  of  time^  trouble ^  and  expense^  the  sum  of 
3/.  10^* 

It  is  observable,  that  this  excellent  M'ork  has  now  passed 
t)iix)ugh  eight  editions,  without  any  variation  whatever  in 
the  form  of  this  affidavit 


(fl)  PhiUlppsS  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evideuce^  6. 


« 


In  tk  bdok  p9b)isbed  in  1791 »  undei^  tbe  tUe  of  Costs  in 
flM  Gotirt  of  CtMAcery,  the  foUowiag  items  appear  in  bills 
i^Meh  are  steited  to  Imve  actually  undergone  tekatiofi  be* 
ltt«  the  AiasCeri  add  which  arefriRted  with  %t  deductiofB 
kiade  by  the  Mast6r  in  the  follomng  toanner: 

Charge.  Tax  off. 

(«)  Paii  Mr.  C.  the  witness  from 
Chester,  for  his  Um  of  time^  ex- 
^penses^  ftc«  as  per  reoeipt  ••..660 

(b)  Paid  the  witnesses  for  their 
loss  of  time  and  expenses  on  attend- 
ing the  trial   ..586     186 

Paid  the  witoess  from  tbe  country 
hii  en  penses  tad /(09^  g/*  <t«7ie  .    .    .  9  13    6 

The  two  last  items  were  contained  in  the  plaintiflTs  bill 
of  costs  on  the  trial  of  an  issue  out  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  were  taxed  by  the  master  of  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  at  the  request  of  the  master  in  Chancery,  in  Easter 
Term  1788,  as  appears  by  one  of  the  items  in  the  bill. 

This  precedent  as  to  the  practice  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
on  this  point  of  taxation,  acquires  additional  authority  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  was  taxed,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  master  of  the  King's  Bench  would  be 
particularly  studious  to  obserVe  the  exact  rules  of  hisv 
court,  upon  a  taxation  made  at  the  request  of  the  taxing 
officer  of  another  Court,  under  whose  inspection  and  exa- 
mination tbe  bill  was  afterwards  to  come. 

In  Edmund's  **  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  tbe  Office  of 
Pleas  in  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer,**  published  in 
1794,  a  form  of  an  affidavit  of  increased  costs  is  g^ven^  (c) 

(fl)  Pa.  10.  (6)  Pa.  lOr.  (e)  Pa.  73. 
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wlierein,  in  achfilkxi  ta  th«  dislniraeiiien^  for  th$  toter* 
taioment  apd  necessary  expenses  of  all  the  witoe^ses,  f|||f•^ 
ments  are  sluted,  ia  a  jeparate  paragraph,  to  have  bew 
made  to  varioiis  mliiessas  ^'  fmr  thwr  loss  ^  4ime,  and 
trmMe  in  mttending  the  asstzee."^ 

So,  in  Tidd's  **  Forms  of  Practioal  proceedings  in  -the 
Courts  of  King's  Bencht  Common  Pleas  an4  Exchequer 
of  Pleas/  the  last  edKion  of  which  was  p^bUshed  in  18i^ 
the  affidavit  of  increased  Costs  (a)  is  made  to  state  that 
a  certam  sum  was  paid  to  the  witaesaeas  ^^  Jot  ihdr  ksf 
^  fimCj  troubk  and  expensar 

Tiie  later  editions  oi  Palmer  s  '^  Tohle  of  Costs**  contaio 
various  items  of  charge  for  ihe  loss  oi  tii^,  and  attendaoce 
of  witnesses ;  but  in  bring^ig  the  practice  <Xk  Ihis  point 
down  to  the  present  day,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to 
adduce  some  iastances  from  a  book  which  has  recently 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Bills  of  Costs  and  Allow*^ 
ances  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,"  and  which  is  under* 
stood  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Master's  office.' 

From  this  book  it  appears,  that  according  to  the  present 
scale  of  allowance  the  following  items  of  charge,  the  first 
bdng  in  a  town  cause,  and  the  others  in  country  causes, 
arc  correct. 

*•  (ft)  Paid  J.  S.  a  witness  (notary's  clerk)ybr  two 
dajf's  attendance       .        .         .        .  .110 

"  (c)  Paid  Mr.  T.  W.  surveyor  and  archi- 
tect for  hU  loss  of  time  and  trouble,  attending 
two  days  .  .  .  .   i     9i    ^ 

^  Paid  him  for  his  travelling  and  expenses 
two  days  .  .  .  .        .3180 

>  A  copy  of  this  wock  was  sent  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Km^ 
Bench  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Law  Society,  accompanied  by  a  note. 
Slating  that  the  book  afforded  a  tolerably  just  scale  of  the  aQowances  in- 
tbat  Court. 

(a)  P^  400.  (&}  Pa.  %U  (c)  Pm  OS. 
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m  «  ft 

"  Paid  Mr.  H.  attorney  at  law,  one  of  the 
witaessesy  for  his  attendance*  .  .110 

*  **  Mr.  H*  was  attendiDg  in  Court  on  a  case  of  his  own.** 

^^  (a)  Paid  Mr.  B.  attorney  at  law^  one  of  the 
witnesses,  for  his  loss  of  time,  travelling,  and 
expenses,  three  days  f  •         •         •         .  7    6 '  0 

t  *'  Mr.  B.  resided  in  a  neighbouring  town;  and  it  waa 
stated  in  the  affidavit  of  increase,  that  be  attended  eole^jr  as  a  . 
witness  in  this  cause,  having  no  other  business.'' 

"  (b)  Paid  L.  P.  and  J.  S.  for  their  loss  of 
time,  expenses  at  the  assizes,  five  days,  and  for 
travelling }  •  .  •  . 

"  Paid  E.  D.,  J.  L.,  and  T.  C.  for  their 
expenses  also  five,  days,  and  for  their  travelling** 

t  *'  L»  p.  and  J.  S.  were  surgeons,  and  were  allowed  one 
guinea  each  per  day,  besides  an  allowance  for  their  expenses 
at  the  assizes,  and  for  travelling.  The  otbec  three  were  re- 
spectable farmers  and  tradesmen,  and  were  allowed  l5s.  each 
per  day  for  their  expenses  at  the  assizes,  besides  an  allowance 
for  travelling,  but  noiking  tpeciJicaUyfor  loss  of  time  and  tnmbleJ* 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  instances  of  allow- 
ance, the  author  of  these  pages  is  in  possession  of  a  variety 
of  original  bills  of  costs,  which  have  been  taxed  as  between 
party  find  party,  at  different  periods  in  the  several  courts 
of  law,  and  which  contain  allowances  for  loss  of  time. 

It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  observe  the  strange  io* 
consistencies  and  contradictions  which  these  bills  exhibit 

To  mention  one  instance  only ;  in  the  case  of  Atkinaoq 
V.  Sadler,  (c)  the  following  charge  wa$i  allowed  on  taxation, 
in  addition  to  the  expense  of  travelling  an^  maintenance 
of  the  witnesSj  which  was  allowed  in  another  pc^rt  of  the 
bilK 

**  Paid  Mh  John  Levett,  insurance  broker,  for 
his  loss  of  time  and  trouble^  attending  as  a  wit- 
ness 1 3  rffl^yj  absent '"        -        -        -        -    13  IS    0 

'  The  commission  day  at  York,  when  this  cause  was  tried,  was  on  the 
(d)  Pa.  94.  (6)  Pa.  SO.  (c)  Vide  supra,  p.  900. 
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Bat  in  another  case  *  in  the  same  court,  the  costs  in 
which  were  taxed,  probably  by  the  same  officer,  in  the 
preceding  y^,  a  charge  of  four  guineas  for  four  days*  loss 
of  time  cf  a  witness,  described  in  the  affidavit  of  increase  a^ 
an  insurance  bnJcer^  was  wholly  disallowed. 

Since  the  taxation  of  the  costs,  however,  in  these  cituses^ 
it  has  been  judicially  decided  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  follow- 
ing case  of  Cass  v.  Banks  and  others,  that  ao  ioaurance 
broker  is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration  for  his  loss  of 
time,  when  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  in  a  suit  at  law. 

^his  cause  was  tried  at  the  last  Lammas  assizes  for  the. 
county  of  York,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bailey ;  on  the  trial, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  upon  coming  to  be  sworn,  stated  to 
his  Iwdship  that,^s  he  had  been  informed  by  the  attorney 
in  the  cause,  that  he  could  have  no  allowance  for  his  loss 
of  time,  he  wished  to  inquire  of  his  Lordship  if  he  were 
compellable  to  give  his  testimony,  unless  he  should  be 
promised  a  remuneration  in  that  respect. 

His  Lonbhip  asked  the  witness  what  Us  situation  was 
io  life ;  and,  on  bdng  informed  that  he  was  a  diip  and 
insurance  broker  at  Hull,  his  Lordship  said,  /^  Then  you 
can  have  nothing  for  your  loss  of  time." 

The  witness,  however,  pressed  his  remonstrance  in  ^ 
respectful  and  becoming  manner,  on  the  ground  of  the 
disadvantage  and  inconvenience  which  resulted  to  him 
from  leaving  his  business ;  and  he  also  stated  to  the  learn-* 
ed  Judge,  the  peculiar  hardship  under  which  he  labored, 
having  been  in  attendance  at  those  assizes  three  daj^ 

«  ■ 

11th  of  March  1815« — On  the  aist  of  that  month,  it  appeared  prohable  that 
the  cause  wbich*8tood  No.  47*  in  the  paper,  wherein  156  causes  were  entei^ 
ed  fi»r  trial,  might  not  be  taken  at  those  aaeues;  and  it  was  Ihefefore  agreed 
that  the  same  should  be  referred,  under  an  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  to  John 
Qullock,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  who  proceeded  on  the  reference  at  York, 
and  examined  the  witnesses  at  the  close  of  the  assizes. 
'  Wilkinson  v.  RichardsoOy  tried  at  the  Yorluhire  Lamiiias  assusa^  18U. 
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befofe  the  cM^e  was  orilad  oo ;  and  baiving  been  alw 
detained  fi^e  dajF*  at  tbe  precediog  «s8iz^  wheo  tke  «mmi 
cau&e  was  made  a  retnanet.  His  Londsfaip  observed^  tbat 
Iktt  former  detention  of  the  witness  was  owing  to  >cincani- 
stances  which  ao  one  could  foresee^  and  that  the  oouit 
eo4ikl  grant  him  no  rdtef. 

Thne  the  question  of  propriety,  in  poiot  of  law,  of  aikiwr<i 
kig  to  witoeises  «  remuneratiQn  for  loss  of  time*,  musk,  so 
jhr  as  regards  imwionce  broken,  be  oonsiderad  at  pmevt 
as  settled,  althoii^  it  stiU  nemaiins  open  as  to  witoessea  of 
Mfaer  desoriptiom. 

In  oonsidering  the  poiivt  on  general  (prounds,  it  is  oer^ 
tain  that  a  wide  differenoe  subsists  between  aotioos  which 
atre  mstituted  for  the  public  advamtage,  «and  those  &r  pn^ 
vate  redress.  A  witness  in  the  one  case  appears  qo  be* 
hf^of  the  public,  in  whose  itilerest  his  own  as  invohed; 
but  in  Ifee  adjustment  of  pri<rate  disputes,  hf  Teooorae  to 
law,  the  appeal  is  for  the  benefit  ef  dse  xodiifvidual  alenr* 

If,  thefofore,  4  witness  sustain  a  loss  in  coaaequeaoe  of 
his  aCfeendance  to  support  -the  intercst  of  anirther,  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  be  eheuld  be  coatpmsoted  for  aoeh 
loss  by  the  party  reqisiring  l>is  testifnoiiy,  according  to  the 
tnaidm  fui  ^geiUk  cotmnoiim  senii^  ^deiet  et  am& 

The  bw,  in  consideration  of  the  idifficiilty  ashich  iadivr* 
duaBs^nii^^experietice  in  'piiooariiig  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesse^,  has  provided  4be  means  of  tcoafpeUing  tlieir  appear^ 
ance,  fey  die  pmoess  ^  mbp^m  ad  ^estifioandtm  ;  •but 
this  comfpnlsory  remedy,  which  was  found  necessary  for 
the  ends  of  justice,  should,  like  all  other  measures,  that 
are  justifiable  only  on  principles  of  necessity,  be  rendered 
te  little  burtfaensoaae  to  the  par^y  ag^nnst  whom  it  is  to 
Operate,  as  possible. 

There  are  few  instaoces  in  which  some  inconvenience 
is    not  experienced,  or  some  profitable  or  pleasurable 


engftgemeot  interrapted,  wl^re  paraoM  we  oU^cd  to 
lesve  their  imsiBeu  or  their  homes  in  obedtenoe  to  a  scib^ 
poemu 

WhcB  DO  farther  inconveiiieaoe  can  rasult  from  beii^ 
Qaespectedly  saaiaooeri  Ao  attend  at  a  disCaiit  phc^  tbftft 
the  interruption  of  some  pleBSuraUe  pursuil;  the  witnew 
can  only  r^ret  that  be  is  oiiigod  to  discharge  at  that 
partioblar  period,  a  duty  nvineh  the  laws  of  his.  oouiktrj 
have  mposed  upon  him ;  but  whea  aot  only  an  iocoove^ 
ninice,  bat  a  positive  loss,  most  be  the  consequence  of  bm 
atteftdance,  on  behalf  of  a  person  with  whom  he  may  ham 
no  connexion,  and  perhaps  no  eoquaintaooe,  there  can  ha 
ao  ground  whatever  on  wUcfa  to  require  that  such  loss 
should  he  borne  by  the  witness. 

The  oi^ect  of  the  kw,  in  ^ving  to  individuals  the  beae*> 
fit  of  the  prooess  of  mAptma  ad  teatificamAim^  was  ta 
lumish  them  with  the  means  of  prcKxiring  justieoi  in  eases 
whesa  tliiey  msg^  be  agji^evied,  and  not  to  liable  them 
to  oppress  or  harass  those  whose  alftendanoe  they  have 
thus  the  means  of  compelling ;  and  therefore,  the  parly 
who  has  obtained  the  benc^  of  a  witness's  testimony, 
shodd  be  rsqaked  to  place  that  witness,  as  nearly  as 
cirauBStanees  would  perout,  in  the  saase  sitoatioa  as  the 
aubposoa  foimd  him. 

And  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  public  policy ;  fer^ 
altbflBgh  excesam  payments  to  witnesses  might  be  aa 
inducement  to  perjorf,  it  is  clear  thajt  the  refusal  of  any 
remmieration  for  loss  of  time,  would  be  a  templatioa  to 
them  to  withhold  ifaeir  testimony,  and  thus  to  impede  the 
oonrae  of  public  juatioe. 

The  nuBiber  imd  eapease  «tf  suits  wmM  manifestly  be 
increased,  by  the  difficuky  ^  obtaining  information,  before 
the  trial,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  for,  as.aooo  as  any 
dispute  should  appear  likdy  to  come  before  Che  court  for 
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investigation,  the'inontts  ef  all  those  who  mi^  be  vSh 
to  fernish  iafonuation  would  be  closed,  and  parties  imgbt 
proceed,  from  not  knowing  the  weakness  of  their  case, 
whfle  the  attom95%  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
iiatore  of  .the  evidence  which  may  be  produced,  and  to 
select  those  witnesses  only  whose  testimony  may  be  abso*, 
lately  requisite  ion  estal)lishiiig  hb  client's  case,  would  be 
obliged,  instead  of  the  exercise  of  hb  discretion  in  that 
respect,  to  subpcena,  on  a  blind  speculation,  all  those  to 
whom  report  might  attribute  any  knowledge  of  facts  eon* 
nected  with  it,  without  any  certainty  that  their  evidence 
would  be  favorable  to  his  client  s  interest. 

This  may,  by  soqae,  be  considered  as  an  extreme  view 
of  tlie  subject;  but  tp  those  professional  gentlemen  to 
whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  apply  for  information  to  un« 
willing  witnesses,  it  must  be  a  well  known  iact  tbat  it  is 
irften  utterly  impracticable  to  obtain  any  knowledge  what- 
ever, previously  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  courts 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  they  may  be  able  to 

This  difficulty,  which,  even  under  the  present  practice 
of  paying  witnesses  for  loss  of  time,  is  of  considerable 
extent,  would  be  greatly  increased  if  no  such  allowimce 
were  made ;  as,  by  this  circumstance  alone,  all  those  who 
are  not  bound,  by  any  tie  of  interest,  or.  otherwise,  to  the 
party  on  whose  behalf  they  are  subpoenaed,  Would  be 
r^tkdered  unwilling  witnesses.  It  appear^  as  necessary, 
that  a  witness  should  entertain  no  fMrejudice  against  the 
party  subpoenaing  him,  which  must  be  the  case  if  his 
attendance  be  detrimental  to  him,  as  it  is  that  he  should 
have  no  leaning  towards  that  party,  in  consequence  of 
being  paid  more  than  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his 
loss  of  time. 

^y  adopting  the  middle  course  of  procedure,  and  paying 
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witnesses  a  reasonable  sum-  for  loss  of  time,  not  oiAf 
would  the  ends  of  Justice  be  better  satisfied,  as  be* 
tween  the  immediate  parties  to  the  suit ;  but  the  witnesses 
themselves  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Tbej 
would  not  then  be  required  to  sustrin  a  burthen  which, 
by  the  present  practice,  must  be  imposed  on  them,  and 
which  certainly  has  neither  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
nor  of  necessity  to  justify  it 

In  the  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Sadler,  it  was  oliserved  hf 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  Kin^s  Bench,  that 
''  the  plaintiff  should  be  indemnified,  and  ought  not  to  be 
a  loser  by  the  attendance  of  a  witness  f  but  surely  the' 
arguments  which  are  capable  of  being  urged  in  support 
of  this  observation,  may  be  applied  with  much  greater 
force  in  favor  of  the  converse  of  ttie  proposition,  that 
*^  the  witness  should  be  indemnified,  and  ought  not  to 
be  a  loser  by  his  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.^  * 

This  latter  position  affords  perhaps  the  best  criterion  bj 
which  to  determine  in  what  cases  witnesses  ought  to  be 
paid  for  loss  of  time. 

When  the  extent  of  the  loss  is  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained, no  further  guide  seems  requisite  in  order  to  fix  the' 
quantum  of  the  remuneration.  And  it  is  equitable  that 
the  remuneration  should  not  be  confined  to  the  amount  of 
profits  ordinarily  resulting  to  the  witness,  from  his  personal 
attendance  upon  his  own  concerns,  but  should  have  re- 
ference also  to  extraordinary  gains,  when  such  gains  are 
capable  of  being  clearly  made  manifest,  and  where  it  cad 
be  shewn  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  them,  by  being  com-* 
pelled  to  give  his  attendance,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  there  has  been  a  contrary 
decision  in  the  case  of  Thelluson  k7.  Staples,  (a)  wherein 
W  application  was  made  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on 
behalf  of  two  of  the  plaintiff^s  witnesses,  for  a  rule  to 

ifl)  Doug.  43a. 
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shew  cmse  why  the  Master  should  not  b^  ditected  W 
Feview  his  taxation,  uid  mnke  «q  aUewance  to  them,  atie* 
fnale  to  the  profks  to  wbiob  they  would  have  becoine 
entitled,  as  super-cargoes  of  two  Fiwch  East  lodiaimsoy 
towJiiicb  tbey  had  baen  appointed ;  the  voy^^  bang  loit 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  brought  firoia 
Fiaoce  to  EiQglandy  to  attend  tbe  tridl  of  the  cause. 

In  the  absence  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Maos6eId|  tbe 
eofirt,  in  that  casc«  refiised  tbe  ruloi  saying  ^*  they  could 
mot  allow  for  coutingcHt  danmges  ;  that  it  would  be  9 
dangeroua  preoedent ;  and  that  the  Master  had  oerti%i 
that  such  applications  bad  frequently  been  made^  and 
a!w«tys  wittiout  Mccess/ 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  thatthe  wise  and  salutary  naxim 
Mtar£  deeisiSf  would  be  infringed  if  <an  allowance  were  now 
ta  be  made  to  witnesses,  except  indeed  under  particular 
ciroumstances  for  contingent  damages. 

iF^  itbe  solitary  jcase  cited,  which  was  decide  t^  the 
couit  in  the  absieinQP  qf  the  Lord  Cbd^f  Justice,  and  im  a 
great  measure^  as  appears  by  the  report,  upon  the  sepre- 
sentation  of  tbe  Master  as  to  the  practice  of  the  court, 
musst  be  considered  as  resting  upon  a  foundation  ^v&y 
difleerent  from  tbe  claim  of  witnesses  in  genei;aU 

In  that  case  the  applioaiiou  appears  to  have  beeoiiiiade 
#0  behalf  of(tbf^  witnesses  tbeniselMes,  who  wens  r^iAmiit 
19  Jmnce,  and  conaequeiM^ly  not  compellable  to  comedo 
this  country  to  be  exaauned^  and  were  therefore  w  a 
situation  to  make  their  own  terms  with  tbe  party  on  whose 
behalf  tbey  wei^  subpoenaed;  but  even  supposing  th^ 
apptication  to  have  been  made  on  tbe  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
it  is  ciear  that  he  could  be  (entitled  to  little  favor  from  the 
court,  as  he  might  have  put  off  the  trial  of  the  cause^  unlljl 
tbe  return  of  the  witnesses  from  ibeir  vgyagi^i  wbien  thw* 
time  woi^ld  have  been  less  valuable ;  qr  at  all  events  he 
might  have  proceeded  by  the  less  expensive  ao^J^  g(ob^ 
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tkinii^(  a  Goniinf9si<in  for  the  examination  of  the  witnetsei 
i^vMd^  t6  which  the  defendants  \rould  have  been  ooinpeV* 
led  by  the  court  to  consent.(fl) 

Sift  the  disiacifliation  of  the  courts  to  make  a  remime- 
fMlbn  to  ifitnesses  for  loss  of  time,  is  not  confined  to 
ffmtingefit  fr^Sy  as  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  dis* 
emMn  which  took  place  in  the  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Sadlen 
Mn  Justice  Le  Blanc,  on  that  occasion,  in  addition  to  hit 
dbservatioa  that  ^  loss  of  time  is  never  demandable,  and 
is  only  allowed  to  persons  in  poor  circumstances,  whose 
iMilke  cannot  subsist  without  such  allowance,^  stated 
4M  ^  it  wcftild  lead  to  terrible  eonseqoences  if  witnesses 
of  -IPMry  description  were  to  be  allowed  according  to  the 
vtthie  of  their  time.'' 

AiMly  ahhbu^  the  |kf  aster  expressly  stated  to  the  cotn% 
llHI  it  iMkl  alwajrs  bteu  the  practice  to  allow  to  professional 
tlieii  a  fenmineration  for  loss  of  time^  his  Lordship  observed^ 
that  bo  ^^  did  net  know  hcyw  such  allowance  would  stand 
with  tfie  low,  if  examined  into.'' 

Now  witti  regard  to  professional  men,  it  is  certain  tbat^ 
to  most  of  them,  every  day  a  absence  from  their  ordinary 
pMMiti  must  be  attended  with  an  absolute  loss,  the  amount 
of  wfaidi  is  capable  of  being  ascertained  with  tolerable 
aecuiacy ;  but  even  when  that  cannot  be  done,  their  usual 
tmtt  refpriar  charge  to.  their  employers,  on  occasions  re* 
<}uiring  theif  absence  from  their  occupations,  would  be  a 
MK  guide  to  the  officer^  in  taxing  the  amount  of  their  re* 
imineration. 

There  would  indeed  be  a  peculiar  hardship  in  denying 
to  atfeomies  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  as  the  neees* 
sity  of  tfieir  attendance,  as  witnesses,  almost  invariably 
arises  out  of  their  professional  engagements,  which  expose 

<a)  tTidd.Pr.814. 
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Aem  to  a  perpetual  liability  to  be  called  upoo^  for  thepiM^ 
pose  of  giviog  evidence  of  circumstances  connected  tlv^re- 
with, 

>  For  instance^  attomies,  by  the  simple  act,  exercised 
almost  daily,  of  attesting  the  execution  of  deeds  or  other 
instruments,  pledge  themselves  to  give  evidence  of  such 
execution,  ivheo  called  on;'  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  an  attorney,  on  the  eve  of  the  assizes  in  his  own 
county,  is  obliged  to  attend  for  several  days  in  London, 
as  a  witnes^^  merely  to  prove  a  fact  of  this  description. 

From  the  nature  of  an  attorney  s  business,  it  mufi:  ahP 
necessarily  happen  that  he  becomes  acquainted  with4be 
hand-writing  of  a  great  variety  of  persons.  This  knowledge 
makes  him  perpetually  liable  to  be  sununoned  to  give  .«vi- 
'  dence  of  hand-writing ;  and  his  refusal  to  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  such  proofs, would  be  held  a  conjbeaiyt 
of  court,  for  which  he  would  be  liable  to  be  committad.(a) 

It  is  indeed  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances,  ta.shew 
that  persons  in  different  situations  in  life  are  veiy  unof  unify 
subject  to  be  called  upon  as  witoesses ;  and  if  this  be  con- 
ceded, the  principle  of  reciprocity,  upon  which  alone  it  can 
be  contended  that  a  witness  ought  to  sacrifice  hisitiai^ior 
Ibe  benefit  of  another,  ceases  to  be  applicable. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  against  the  propriety .  of  al- 
lowing to  witnesses  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time,  4iat 
the  masters  and  prothonotaries  cannot  possibly  judge 
what  ought  to  be  the  extent  of  the  remuneration  in  each 
particular  case,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the  affidavit  of 
increase ;  as  the  general  description  of  a  witness,  as  for 
instance,  civil  engineer,  architect^  auctioneer,  surgeon  .  or 
attorney,  can  afford  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 

*  **  By  attesting  an  instrament,  a  roati  pledges  himself  to  give  evidence 
of  it  whtDtvtr  he  is  called  upon.*     ^er  Lord  Mansfield.    Cowp.  846. 

(tf)  Wyattp.  Winkford,  Ld.  Raym.  1650.    Vide  supra,  pa.  206. 
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tiie  witness's  business,  or  the  amount  of  bis  or<Knet*y  guns. 

Bat  tbis  difficulty  may  be  obviated,  by  requiring  the 
affidavit  of  increase  to  state,  tbat  the  several  sums  paid  im 
the  witnesses  respectively^  for  their  trouble  mid  loss  oftime^ 
tDcre  so  paid  under  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situations 
ik  life  of  the  several  witnesses^  and  were  not  more,  ist  the 
judgment  and  belief  tf  the  deponent^  than  reasonable  and 
proper  sunis  to  be  paid  to  them  respectively ^  as  a  renrnne^ 
ration  on  that  account. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  there  could  be  no 
dai^r  of  any  excessive  allowance  being  claimed,  unless 
where  the  affidavit  mi^t  be  made  through  misconcepUofi^ 
Gt  misinformation,  as  to  the  witness's  real  situation :  and 
even  in  such  cases  no  inconvenience  could  arise,  as  dl 
errors  would  be  subjtet  to  correction  before  the  officer^ 
opou  a  statement,  or  counter-affidavit,  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  opposite  party,  who  always  has  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  increase,  previously  to  tbtt 
taxation  of  the  costs. 

In  fine ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  most  serious  importance 
Uvthe  public,  that  the  ddiberate  opinion  of  the  several 
Courts  should  be  obtained,  and  their  solemn  decision  pro- 
mulgated, in  order  that  the  great  detriment  to  which  suitors 
are  now  exposed  may  be  avoided.  For  it  is  an  alarming 
consideration,  that  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
the  expenses  of  suits  at  law  have  been  so  much  increased, 
from  the  heavy  disbursements  made  on  account  of  wit<> 
nesses,  and  rendered  indispensable  by  the  change  of  times 
and  other  circumstances,  that  unless  some  relief  be  afforded 
on  the  principle  here  maintained,  the  protection  of  equal 
law,  the  Englishman's  boast,  will  exist  only  in  theory. 

It .  is  a  fact,  tliat  in  cases  where  there  are  many  wit- 
nesses, tlie  payments  made,  to  them  frequently  amount  to 
oneHhird,  or  even  one-half  of  ihc  costs  of  a  suit ;  dnd  con- 
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Mquently  if  a  moiety  of  those  payments  be  disallowed,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  the  proportion  for  loss  of  time,  the 
successful  party  must  sustain  a  loss,  from  this  source  alone, 
of  one-sixtii,  or  perhaps  one-fourth  of  his  whole  costs. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  attomies 
will  be  guilty  of  an  injustice  towards  their  clients,  if  they 
do  not  explain  to  them  that,  imtil  a  decision  of  the  Courts 
shall  authorise  such  payments,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
no  part  of  the  disbursements  made  to  witnesses^  for  loss 
of  time,  will  be  allowed  on  the  taxation  of  their  costs.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  the  Master  would  allow  to  an 
attorney,  on  the  taxation  of  his  bill,  at  the  instance  of  his 
client,  any  payments  for  the  loss  of  time  of  witnesses, 
unless  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  special  instructions  of 
the  client 

The  numerous  difficulties  and  inconyeniences  which 
must  occur,  both  to  the  public  and  to  their  professional 
agents,  until  the  point  in  question  shall  have  received  a 
judicial  decision,  will  probably  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  the  Courts,  upon  a  proper  application,  to  deliver  their 
opinions  in  such  a  manner,  according  to  the  determination 
which  shall  be  made,  as  will  fully  satisfy  either  the  party 
as  to  the  ptopriety  of  making,  or  the  witness  as  to  the 
propriety  of  foregoing,  a  remuneration  for  loss  of  time. 

The  Author's  object  in  laying  these  pages  before  the 
public,  is  to  bring  the  matter  under  general  and  immediate 
consideration.  He  trusts  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  progress  of  his  observations,  are  cor- 
lectiy  stated. 

He  has  not  intentionally  withheld  the  arguments  in  sup* 
port  of  a  contrary  opinion,  although  he  has  endeavoured, 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  to  establish  his  own  view  of  the 
subject,  fully  impressed  as  lie  is  with  the  conviction  of  the 
equity,  humanity,  and  policy,  of  allowing  to  witnesses  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  their  loss  of  time. 
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All  minds  are  troubled  and  alarmed  at  the  state  of  our  finances. 
Every  one  desponds  at  the  extent  of  our  necessities^  the  difficulty 
of  bearing  them^  and  the  danger  of  yielding  to  their  pressure. 
The  interest  is  general^  because  it  is  common ;  and  the  public 
opinion  springs  from  the  sense  of  our  misfortunes.  They  hare 
already  benefited  our  judgment.  In  vain  do  all  sorts  of  infallible 
specifics  solicit  our  acceptance  :  the  time  of  illusion  is  gone  by» 
and  experience  spum$  at  pernicious  presents. 

But  though  we  are  proof  against  rash  and  empty  pretensions, 
where  shall  we  look  for  die  information  and  the  wisdom  that 
must  direct  and  recover 'us  i  Will  the  budget  fulfil  our  expec- 
tation ?  We  rather  indulge  our  wishes  than  our  hopes.  Happen 
what  may,  the  country  will  owe  its  gratitude  to  the  intrepid 
minister  who  dares  encounter  such  perils,  and  will  doubtless  ad« 
dress  him  as  Louis  XIV.  addressed  Desmarets  under  circum- 
stances not  less  difficult  or  calamitous  than  those  which  afflict  us : 
If  you  sticceed^you  will  do  me  great  service  j  and  I  shall  be  your 
debtor :  ifresutts  are  uitfbrtunatej  I  shall  not  impute  them  to  you. 

I  ought  however  to  observe,  that  the  situation  of  France  is  not 
without  jpr^cpdeijit  i;i  modem  history.  America,  Austria,  Prussia, 
all  the  secondary  governments  of  Europe  have  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  ourselves  :  they  haye  also  suffered  from  the  devas- 
tation of  war,  and  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  imposts  for 
foreign  use.    These  people  however  have  not  sunk  under  the 
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blows  of  Fortune,  and  they  have  collected  power  and  resources 
sufficient  to  redeem  their  independence,  their  prosperity,  and  their 
reputation. 

England  herself  has  poured  out  on  the  continent  for  the  charges 
of  war,  subsidies  which  the  most  inexorable  conqueror  would  nqt 
have  dared  to  exact  \  and  her  prosperity  seems  uninjured.  In 
truth,  this  people,  thanks  to  its  commerce,  is  placed  in  a  separate 
sphere :  its  industry  makes  draughts  from  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world,  and  its  fortune  will  be  unlimited,  until  a  general  Navigation 
Act  shall  have  prescribed  to  its  thousands  of  vessels  those  con- 
ditions by  which  England  has  so  long  restricted  the  navigation  of 
other  maritime  people. — An  sera  stilly  very  remote,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  events  that  we  have  just  witnessed. 

Omitting  therefore  England,  whose  wealth  has  no  analogy  with 
that  of  other  nations,  France,  in  eespect  to  the  rest  of  Europet 
possesses  advantages  which  ought  to  re^tfsure  her  under  existing 
circumstances,  whicli  still  give  earnest  of  future  glories,  and  which 
confirm  to  her,  that  she  will  not  lose  the  high  rank  that  she  has  so 
long  held  in  the  political  world.  Her  glory  is  unsullied ;  her 
prosperity  will  revive  \  and  if  other  nations  have  not  felt  themselv^ 
overborne  by  burthens  equally  heavy  with  her  own,  she  cannot  be 
ruined  by  them.  We  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  ioexhaust- 
ible  fertility  of  her  soil,  on  the  amcNint  of  her  capitals  in  every 
commercial  department,  on  the  tfirivii^  state  of  her  manufactures, 
the  skill  of  her  merchants,  the  diligence  of  her  laboring  classes, 
and  above  all,  on  her  leinslatfiiBent  in  her  colonies,  the  precious 
inheritance,  whereon  her  looks  may  constantly  dwell,  like  those  of 
the  H^yNrew  people,  on  the  land  of  promise. 

Lttgher  not  be  terrified,  at  .the  obstacles  that  seem  to  intercept 
her  apf  roa^  :  legitimacy*  henceforward  the  rule  and  the  standard 
of  all  right^^  of  all  possessions,  of  all  governments,  authorizes  her 
hopes,  and  pledges  their  success.  She  will  find  in  other  nations 
the  same  justice  that  they  have  required :  they  will  reject  her 
rights,  as  they  have  taught  her  to  respect  those  she  had  violated* 

Europe  will  not  forget  that  the  treasures  which  France  wishes, and 
ought  to  recover,  in  the  restoration  of  her  colonies,  are  lost  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  can  only  be  replaced  by  the  cares,  the 
industry,  and  the  labors  of  the  French  people.    The  produce  of 
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their  labor  will  not  even  be  the  exclusive  property  of  iPrance :  tti 
nations  will  find  in  it  new  modes  of  exchange,  the  nourishment  of 
more  extensive  commerce,  a  larger  and  more  beneficial  employ  of 
capitals,  and  a  fertile  source  of  new  profits.  The  increase  of  die 
general  wealth  is  a  benefit  to  all  nations.  All  partake  of  it  In 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  their  industry ;  and  the  number  of 
their  competitors,  far  from  lessening  their  individual  share,  aug- 
ments it  by  the  very  extent  of  competition.  Europe  and  the 
commercial  world  cannot  therefore  but  applaud  the  endeavours  of 
France  to  regain  her  colonies,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  Domingo, 
so  long  the  source  of  her  prosperity  and  her  riches,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  her  power. 

Need  I  add,  that  if  this  colony  was  withdrawn  from  th^  French 
people,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  them  to  perform  the 
engagements  contracted  towards  all  Europe  :  and  who  can  foresee 
the  result  jof  die  combination  of  all  the  European  powers  to  compel 
France  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  and  of  the  resistance  of  25  mil- 
lions of  men  driven  to  desperation  !  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  if  you 
wish  for  the  peace,  the  reguhrity,  and  the  happiness  of  your  sub- 
jects, favor  with  all  your  might  the  manufacture,  the  industry, 
and  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  even  of  those  whom  you  reckon 
among  your  enemies.  Commercial  labor  ought  to  be  and  will 
eventually  be  the  pacificator  of  the  world,  the  conciliator  of  all 
interests,  the  di^enser  of  ati  particular  and  general  prosperity. 

France,  when  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  all  her  domestic 
and  colonial  resources,  cannot  for  a  long  period  avail  herself  ef 
them,  to  restore  her  prosperity,  her  riches,  and  her  power.  She 
will  long  have  to  carry  their  product  to  foreign  countries :  her 
ambition  must  long  be  bound  in  tt>  eftct  her  liberation.  Having 
attained  this  distant  period,  she  may  esteem  herself  happy,  if  she 
shaU  be  unimpaired  in  her  love  of  labor,  in  her  capitals,  her  industry, 
her  rqmtation  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  above  all,  if  she  shall 
have  been  able  to  recover'  her  former  commercial  possessions,  and 
to  secure  them  from  Invasion.  Should  she  be  then  outstripped  in 
the  career  of  wealth  by  those  powers  who  will  have  so  long  di- 
vided the  fruits  of  her  labor,  she  may  yet  hope  to  come  up  with 
them. 

But  it  must  not  be  dissem))led !  this  prodigy  does  not  re({ttire 
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Im  of  Cri^t  in  th^  ^pplicsijtiDn  of  our  resources,  than  of  viidom  in 
die  direction  of  onx  efibrls ;  and  it  is  above  all  to  our  financial 
measures  that  we  must  look  for  our  greatest  success.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance*  not  to  pause  in  deciding  them,  and  particularly 
not  to  persist  in  theiories  condemned  by  disastrous  experience. 

Colbert  has  left  us  a  model  for  imitation*  Let  us  imitate  tiie 
conduct  of  thi»  great  man,  zxA  we  shall  obtain  the  same  results 
which  have  made  him  immortaL 

We  must,  like  him,  relieve  the  farmer,  by  moderating  his  con- 
tributions, promote  agriculture  by  the  progress  of  industry,  second 
the  exertions  of  industry  by  encpuraging  the  arts  and  sciences, 
facilitate  the  plans  of  commerce  by  releasing  it  from  those  fetters 
which  might  embarrass  its  walk,  or  deaden  its-spring ;  nor  must  we 
neglect  those  means  which  tend  to  overcome  its  rivals.  Colbert 
did  this ;  an^  for  this,  his  fame  is  immortal. 

We  shall  compass  tins  difficult  object  if  our  coatribudons  are  so 
systematized  as  only  to  afiect.  that  part  of  the  annual  resources 
whi<^  exceeds  private  wants,  to  touch  only  upon  tl^e  national 
wealth  in  that  part  whioh  is  not  indispensable  to  replace  the  annual 
income,  and  lastly,  to  charge  upon  the  future,  only  those  respon- 
sibilitiesi  which  cannot  destroy  its  hope. 

This  task  would  be  If  ss  hard  if  there  were  definite  and  ascer- 
tained amounts  in  every  department  of  Wealth ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Men  the  most  enlightened  on  this  subject,  have  but  partial,  im- 
perfect, and  at  best  but  approximating  notions*  We  must  conse-^ 
cpiently  trust  to  chance,  nor  can  we  avoid  its  dangers,  but  by  the 
help  of  principles  founded  on  reason,  and  of  doctrines  which  art 
most  accredited.  We  must  be  equaUy  cautious  against  the  timid 
hesitation  of  trite  experience,  and  against  the  illusions  of  a  bold 
anil  distempered  fancy. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  shall  examine  in  succession, . 

1st.  What,  accordingly  to  the  principles  of  taxation,  is  the  finaiv 
cial  system  best  adapted  to  existing  circumstances. 

Snd.  What  use  we  can  make  of  public  credit,  in  times  oC 
emergency. 

Unless  I  be  deceived,  the  discussion  of  these  respective  questions 
must  shed  considerable  light  on  our  financial  situation,  and  on 
the  means  of  extricating  ourselves  with  the  smallest  sacrifices  -, 
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for  thia  must  be  our  ultimate  hope,  and  the  siim  of  all  o\tr  exer- 
tions. 

On  the  System  of  Finance  best  suited  to  the  present  State  gf 

France. 

The  elements  of  this  problem  may  be  resolved  into  the  know- 
ledge, 1st.  Of  tlie  Public  Expenditure  in  1816— 2d.  Of  the  col- 
lective Revenue  for  its  discharge. 

The  public  expenditure  will  amount  at  least  to  800  millions. ' 

With  respect  to  the  general  revenue,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  in  the  present  state  of  our  indnstry, 
and  our  commerce,  it  exceeds 4000  millions* 

The  expenses  of  production  amount  at  least  to 
the  half  of  the  produce,        2000 


Consequently  there  remains  Net      •  2000  millions.^ 


These  2000  millions  are  to  pay  the  800  millions  ;  consequently 
it  is  evident,  that  all  those  who  live  on  their  clear  income^  will  pay 
nearly  the  half  of  it. 

If  the  share  of  each  individual  in  the  2000  millions  were  known, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  levy  upon  him  his  contribution 
tOMrards  the  800  millions  :  it  is  evident,  that  there  would  only  re- 
main to  each  contributor,  after  deducting  the  contribution,  about 
170  fr. :  a  very  slight  object,  but  yet  sufficient  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  State,  since  every  division  of  labor 
would  preserve  its  capital,  and  the  means  of  reproducing  the  an- 
nual income. 


«  In  lliis  snni,  we  do  not  include  tlie  outstanding  arrears,  whi'^h  are  r«ti- 
maled  at  600  or  700  millious;  but  for  this  purpose  there  are  funds  appro- 
priated, cousisting  of  about  SOO  luiihons,  both  in  woods  and  other  public 
property. 

Neither  do  I  speak  of  the  debts  due  to  foreign  individuals,  who  ate  to 
be  paid  in  annuities,  after  the  treaty. 

*  See  my  labt  work  On  ike  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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'  But  tihe  distribfution  of  the  2000  mQlions  between  six  or  sev«tl 
millions  of  individuals,  depends  on  so  many  different  and  complex 
causes,  that  it  is  physically  and  morally  impossible  to  conceive  it. 
Hence  the  difierent  kinds  of  contributions  appointed  in  each 
count!  y,  and  all  tending  to  make  up  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
individual  share. 

We  are  at  present  acquainted  with  four  species  of  contributions. 

Some  attach  to  landed  property. 

Others  to  moveable^and  immoveable  property. 

Others  to  persons. 

Others  to  consumption. 

Let  us  try  to  determine  the  eftct  of  these  taxes  m  relation  to  the 
contributor,  the  public  prosperity,  and  the  general  wealth. 

Contributions  from'  landed  property  and  its  products  have  a 
swarm  of  inconveniencies.  I  shall  not  retrace  them  all :  I  shall 
only  point  out  the  most  evident  and  vexatious. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  this  kind  of  contributions 
falls  (xclusively  on  the  proprietor,  and  that  he  has  no  opportunity 
of  transferring  the  charge  to  the  consumers  of  landed  products. 
In  fact,  the  price  of  these  jroducts  does  not  depend  on  the  cost  of 
production,  but  on  the  proportion  of  their  quantity  to  the  wanttf 
of  consumption.  If  they  exceed  these  wants,  they  are  cheap,  even 
when  the  expense  of  production  exceeds  the  market  price. 

Nor  can  it  evev  be  said,  that  if  this  state  of  things  wete  pro- 
tract J,  the  proprietor  would  diminish  his  cultivation,  until  the 
scarcity  of  products  had  proportioned  their  price  to  the  cost  <rf 
production.  The  consequent  evil  would  be  worse  than  that  which 
it  S' ught  to  remedy.  The  check  on  cultivated  land,  would  di- 
minish the  qu9t^  of  agricultural  products,  the  income  of  farmers, 
the  rent  of  land,  the  general  wealth,  the  national  power  and  popu- 
lation. It  would  be  difficult  to  cause  results  more  fatal  than  those 
which  would  naturally  and  necessarily  ensue  from  the  check  on 
cultivation,  arising  from  too  heavy  contributions  on  landed  pro- 
perty. It  is  therefore  not  only  within  the  scope  of  distributive 
justice,  but  also  the  national  interest,  to  tax  this  species  of  wealth 
but  in  very  moderate  proportions,  even  inferior  to  what  it  might 
a:ctually  support. 

Thus  in  Esigland  it  it  lematked,  that  the  taxes  on  land  form  but 
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about  a  tenth  patt  of  the  general  coiitribiitioiMi  whiUc  in  France 
thej  constitute  more  than  the  half. 

The  taxes  on  capital  are  levied  on  the  exchange  of  property  v 
but  what  is  the  object  that  pays  -them  i  Not  the  property,  which 
is  the  object  of  exchange  :  it  remains^  after  the  payment  of  the 
tzxy  in  the  same  state  as  before  ;  which  has  given  room  for  the 
opiniqni  that  this  kind  of  taxes^  leaving  the  property  unalteted, 
was  not  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  a  country. 

This  inference  would  not  have  been  so  readily  drawn,  had  it 
^occurred,  that  the  tax  is  calculated  on  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  gold 
and  silver  which  form  its  price. 

At  the  first  view,  it  is  not  easily  seen  what  evil  can  redound  to 
the  public  wealth,  from  the  appropriation  of  gold  and  silver  eta* 
ployed  in  transferring  properties.  But  this  gold  and  silver  can  no 
more  be  consumed  than  the  property  they  have  transferred.  They 
remain  in  circulation,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  obvious  how  the 
Stabe^  preserving  its  property  and  its  coin,  should  sufier  any  harm 
from  the  contributions  levied  on  its  exchanges. 

This  injury  however  does  exist,  and  its  extent  is  much  greater 
than  might  be  imagined. 

Before  their  employment  in  the  transfer  of  property,  gold  and 
'ttlver,  which  have  administered  this  service,  remunerated  a  labor^ 
which  conferred  a  revenue  on  their  proprietor  $  let  us  suppose,  at 
51*  per  cent,  interest.  Rennoved  from  this  employment,  to  operate 
exchanges,  the  por^on  of  gold  and  silver  that  comes  into  the  hands 
of  Government,  also  requites  a  labor,  but  this  labor  no  longer 
bestows  a  revenue  on  the  State,  or  an  individual.  So  that,  d^is 
mode  of  contribution  annually  destroys  a  portion  of  the  private 
and  general  revenue }  or,  in  other  words,  it  consumes  a  part  of  the 
capital  producing  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue  which  ought 
alone  to  be  consumed.  The  public  fortune  then  experiences  that, 
wliich  is  daily  witnessed  in  private  fortunes,  when  the  surplus  of 
expense  beyond  the  revenue  constrains  the  annual  sale  of  a  part  of 
the  capital  to  cover  the'deficiency.  In  these  circumstances,  a  pri- 
vate fortune  is  inevitably  exhausted  within  a  given  time. 

The  lot  of  a  country  is  not  entirely  sf>  unhappy  or  fatal.  It  is 
possible  that  the  private  party,  who  is  deprived  of  a  portion  of  his 
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o^tal,  to  be  contained  at  reteaue,  may  refund  the  lost  b^  oeccmo* 
nizuig  hit  income }  but  what  it  pottible  it  not  alwayt.  effected^ 
and  it  it  much  more  to  be  apprehended*  that  the  individual  who 
it  d^fived  of  a  part  of  hit  capital)  and  of  the  part  of  his  income 
that  it  to  produce  it)  will  not  be  inclined  to  endure  new  priTationt, 
and  will  consume  his  remaining  rerenue,  rather  than  husband  the 
part  that  exceeds  hit  wantt.  It  would  be  much  more  certain  and 
wise  to  tax  the  revenue^  than  to  hope  that  it  will  be  tared  up. 

Again,  the  contribution  on  the  exchange  of  property  diminiahet 
annvudl^  the  capital  allotted  to  thit  kind  of  circulation^  and  by  a 
necettary  cousequence»  thit  circulation  must  tufier  from  it,  pro- 
perty lose  its  value,  and  the  deterioration  of  this  most  important 
part  of  the  national  wealthy  must  stop  the  progress  of  public 
proeperity. 

Nor  it  diit  alL 

The  trantfer  of  property  it  effected  by  tuccettiontj  giftt»  ex« 
changet,  free  and  compultory  salet* 

In  the  four  first  cases,  the  contribution  deprives  the  pn^etort 
of  part  of  the  capital  necestary  to  maintain  their  fortunes,  and  the 
private  and  general  revenue  is  diminished,  and  consequently  the 
loss  is  certain,  both  to  individuals  and  the  state* 

In  the  last  case*  the  contribution  is  revoltingly  unjust* 

The  proprietor,  forced  to  tell  his  property  to  acquit  himself 
towards  hit  creditors,  is  thus  deprived  of  part  of  his  fortune.  The 
contributions  often  swallows  up  its  residue,  and  leaves  the  unhappy 
pro^etor  without  resource*  What  name  shall  we  give  to  a  con- 
tribution that  ruins  the  contributor  ? 

Lastly,  what  completely  exposes  the  iniquity  of  this  species  of 
contributions,  we  never  know  their  proportion  to  the  substance  of  the 
contributors.  Whilst  it  is  but  one  hundredth  part  of  one  fortune, 
it  it  perhaps  a  quarter,  a  third,  a  half)  or  even  more,  of  another. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  contribution  more  intritisicallr 
vicious,  more  oppressive  to  the  contributor,  more  ruinous  to  the 
state;  It  is  however  universally  established,  though  t  .e  most 
prudent  and  enlightened  governments  have  restrained  it  witua  die 
naiTowett  Umits.  It  is  recommended  to  administrators  of  tinaaccj 
h%  supplying  abundant  and  promptly  raited  contributions*  There 
it  not  any  other  reason  for  its  prevalence  in  govenunents  but  little 
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studied  in  the  financial  science,  and  more  solicitous  for  their  own 
convenience  than  for  the  public  prosperity.  If  we  would  judge 
of  the  relative  progress  of  difFerent  governments  in  finance,  it  is 
enough  to  compare  their  contributions  on  capital.  I  will  not  herd 
give  this  list,  so  honorable  to  some,  and  so  degrading  to  others. 
Not  to  desert  my  subject,  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking,  that 
the  contributions  on  capital  form  the  5th  part  of  the  whole  con- 
tribution, whilst  in  England  they  only  form  the  tenth  part  \  and 
nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  difForertce  between  the  capitals 
of  England,'  and  those  of  France,  and  the  former  may  be  more 
easily  supplied  by  credit.  The  experience  therefore  of  arf  in- 
telligent people  here  comes  in  aid  of  the  light  of  reason,  and  affords 
the  true  rule  for  this  kind  of  contribution. 

The  taxes  on  individuals  include  all  those  which  arc  founded  on 
their  presumed  wealth :  a  presumption,  which  can  never  be 
carried  to  any  degree  of  certainty.  They  are  then  of  necessity 
conjectural,  and  consequently  arbitrary.  Accordingly,  this  kind 
of  tax  is  not  known  in  England.  In  France,  its  inconveniencies 
have  been  ascertained,  and  they  have  been  in  great  measure  avoid- 
ed by  the  moderation  of  this  tax,  which  forms  at  present  but  about 
a  20th  part  of  the  collective  taxes.  '  Its  moderation  has  doubtless 
prevented  the  vexatious  efFects  of  its  existence,  but  it  also  proves 
the  defects  of  our  system  of  finance. 

The  taxes  on  consumption  incur  the  least  Inconvenience,  and 
consequently  are  the  most  eligible  ^that  are  known.  The  reason 
is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

The  public  expenses  must  be  defrayed  by  all  the  citizens,  in 
proportion  to  their  fortunes :  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  circumstances ;  for  where  the  public 
expenses  entrench  on  private  wants,  the  state  is  in  imminent 
danger,  and  verges  to  certain  ruin. 

But  how  can  we  discover  the  property  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  contributors?  There  is  no  sure  and  infallible  method.  We 
are  forced  then  to  content  ourselves  with  conjectures,  probabilities, 
and  appearances  \  and  of  all  the  taxes  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  diflPerent  countries  of  modern  Europe,  there  are  none  to  be 
compaicd  with  those  oii  consumption. 

Consumption  is  proportioned  to  the  equivalents  that  can  be  paid 
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for  It.  It  \s  certain  dien,  diat  he  who  consumes  has  the  value  of 
his  consumption^  and  th^  tax  imposed  on  consumption^  falls  In 
reality  on  the  property  of  the  consumers.  The  tax  is  consequently 
regulated  by  a  fixed  and  unvarying  criterion,  common  to  all  the 
contributors. 

There  is  another  advantage :  it  is  blended  with  the  value  of  the 
objects  of  consumption,  and  has  the  same  effects.  But,  as  the 
value  of  articles  imposes  on  such  as  wish  to  consume  them,  the 
necessity  of  procuring  an  equivalent  to  pay  for  them,  it  follows 
evidently  that  the  impost  which  increases  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties, or  augments  their  price,  incites  the  consumers  to  labor  and 
industry,  and  may  to  a  certain  degree  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
progress  of  the  general  wealth.  Wherever  consums^sle  commodi- 
ties are  cheap,  labor  is  declining,  the  workman  idle,  and  the 
country  poor  \  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  show,  that 
a  tax  on  consumption,  computed  on  the  property  of  the  consu- 
mers, would  give  activity  to  labor,  ability  to  industry,  and  a  pow- 
erful impulse  to  the  general  wealth. 

This  would  be  more  manifest,  if  the  tax,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
were  applied  only  to  articles  of  luxury.  The  poor  man  grows 
familiar  with  privation,  and  a  little  more  or  less,  affects  him 
slightly.  But  the  prosperous  man  does  not  easily  forgo  his  lux- 
uries, and  makes  every  exertion  to  escape  from  the  sacrifice  with 
which  the  tax  threatens  him.  We  may,  therefore,  without  danger, 
and  even  with  some  advantage,  lay  taxes  on  articles  that  are  con- 
fined to  prosperity.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  transgress  the  limit 
idiere  they  ought  to  stop.  Is  their  production  stationary  ?  It 
has  reached  its  term,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  in- 
crease them.  Is  it  progressive  ?  We  arfe  certain  that  the  public 
prosperity  is  florishing  and  in  advance.  Is  it  retrograde  ?  We  are 
warned  that  prosperity  is  diminishing,  and  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment seeks  for  the  cause,  and  administers  the  appropriate  remedy. 

Taxes  on  articles  of  luxury,  offtr  advantages  that  are  evident 
and  desirable  in  every  respect. 

It  IS  true  that  these  advantages  are  nor  without  heavy  incoh- 
veniencies,  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  conceal  them. 

This  kind  of  tax  tempts  the  contributor  to  fraud,  corrupts  the 
manners^  propagates  vice,  foments  crimC}  and  requires  institutions 
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and  tribunals  to  repress  aiiA  punish  them.  These  cflpsi^riitions 
have  excited  a  just  reluctance  to  this  kind  of  taxes ;  and  hence  it  i8» 
doubtless^  that  they  are  not  e^j^ually  encouraged  in  ail  countries. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  escaped  notice,  that  these  incon-t 
veniencies  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tax,  but  in  it&  di- 
rection ;  and  if  the  most  lenient  and  favorable  modes  oi  levying  it 
had  been  sought  for,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to 
avoid,  and  even  entirely  to  prevent,  the  moral  calamities  with 
which  it  has  been  so  justly  reproached. 

Another  reproach  directed  at  this  mode  of  itaxation,  is  founded 
on  the  difficulty  of  levying  it.  It  subjects  the  contributors  to  do« 
miciliary  visits,  to  vexatious  inquests,  to  oppressive  scrutinies.. 
The  treasury  agent  assumes  dver  the  contributor,  a  kind  of  autho- 
rity little  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  citizen,  and  almost 
always  fatal  to  personal  respectability. 

But  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  the  inconveniencies  Mfhich 
cause  tliis  reproach,  are  less  felt  by  the  people  of  England  tlian  of 
France,  tiiough  the  former  have  always  enjoyed  a  much  larger 
share  of  liberty.  An  evident  proof9  ^bat  men  and  people  have  not 
every  where  the  same  notions  of  the  same  things,  and  that  the 
difference  of  their  manners  originates  in  causes  yet  little  kndwn. 

However,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  since  in  one 
country,  the  inconveniencies  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  taxy  if  not 
removed,  have  at  least  been  rendered  endurable ;  the  same  sue* 
cess  is  not  impossible  in  another  country,  and  if  we  would  seek 
for  the  cause  of  the  impediments  that  have  attended  these 
taxes  in  Franqe,  we  should  perhaps  trace  it  rather  to  the  spe- 
cies than  the  nature  of  the  tax.  In  France,  the  taxes  on  con* 
sumption  have  almost  invariably  been  laid  on  articles  of  the  first 
necessity,  whilst  in  England  they  have^only  fallen  on  luxuries  '  \n 
one  country  therefore,  that  tax  might  be  borne  with  impatience, 
which  provoked  no  resistance  in  the  other.  Whence  it  follows, 
supposing  this  remark  to  be  just,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  na- 
turalise this  kind  of  tax  in  all  countries. 

Lastly,  to  this  kind  of  taxes  die  expence  of  levying  them  is  ob^ 

'  This  is  a  mistake.    The  articles  of  leather,  soap,  candles,  glass,  &c. 

en  which  a  duty  i&  paid,  are  §ure<jr  n6t  to  be  esteemed  othex  than  articles  of 
'nccessity.w.£i^ 
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jected  ;  and  it  must  be  granted,  that  this  reproach  is  not  without 
teason,  both  In  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  But  it 
ig  rather  the  fault  of  gorernmentSy  than  a  vice  peculiar  to  the  na« 
ture  of  this  tax.  In  England,  the  expenses  of  its  levy  do  not  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent*,  and  consequently  they  are  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  raising  the  direct  taxes  in  France. 

From  these  elementary  reflexions  on  the  nature  and  the  imme- 
diate efFects  of  each  kind  of  tax,  it  follows  that  the  least  detrimen- 
tal to  public  prosperity,  are  those  affecting  tlie  objects  of  consump- 
tion reserved  for  easy  circumstances,  and  consequently  that  they 
•hould  occupy  the  first  place  in  every  system  of  finance ;  that, 
when  they  have  attained  their  full  extent,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  taxes  on  property,  and  their  inherent  defects  allayed  by  mode* 
ration,  and  lastly,  that  capitals  should  pever  be  touched,  but  when 
all  other  resources  are  inadequate  to  extraordinary  and  imperative 
occasions. 

We  must,  however,  remark  that,  when  this  order  has  been  in- 
verted, it  cannot  be  suddenly  restored,  and  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  public  treasury  to  attempt  it.  Wisdom  directs  us,  to  heal 
by  degrees  what  time  has  by  degrees  efiected,  and  to  avoid  rash 
experiments,  almost  always  succeeded  by  psunful  and  fatal  pa- 
roxysms. 

On  this  supposition,  tlie  public  taxes  of  France>  in  ordinary 
dmes,  should  consist : 

1.  Of  direct  taxes      -        .        -         .         .    200  milliont 

2.  Of  taxes  on  capital        -        -         -         -       50 

Total  250 
9.  Oa  taxes  on  consumption,  including  salt 

and  tobacco       *        •        .        .        .  SOO 

4.  Oa  wood,  custom^housedutteS)  and  postage  50 

^  ToUl  600  miUioni^ 

This  is  nearly  the  limit  of  taxes  that  can  be  paid  by  the  present 
resources  of  France.  This  arrangement  would  considerably  assi- 
milate her  system  with  that  of  England.  See  the  comparative 
tabk  of  the  two  systems^  No*  L 

In  what  degree  may  the  system  of  finance,  customary,  and,  we 
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may  say»  natural  in  our  country,  be  warrantably  appcqoQmailjed  or 
swerved  from,  by  the  government,  accordingly  to  her  actual  neces- 
sities ?  This  difficulty  must  be  elucidated,  if  it  cannot  be  Re- 
moved. 

.  The  engagements  contracted  by  France  to  foreign  countrieSj^. 
c6nstrain  her  to  augment  the  taxes  by  a  third,  and  to  raise  them 
from  600  millions,  their  actual  rate,  to  800  millions,  the  amount 
of  the  public  expenses,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

Where  shall  she  obtain  this  excess  ?  Will  she  endeavour  to 
augment  the  ordinary  taxes  by  one  third  ?  It  would  be  tried  in 
vain.^  It  is  certain  that  all  the  ordinary  taxes  have  reached  ifaeir 
maximum,  and  that  their  increase  would  be  illusory,  would  deno« 
minate  non-entities,  and  would  hazard  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture, the  increase  of  capitals,  and  the  progression  of  general 
v/ealth. 

And  how  could  we  reasonably  expect  larger  amounts  from 
raising  taxes  on  agriculture  ?  Is  it  aot  known  that  this  brancli  of 
oar  weakh,  the  only  one  unaffected  by  temporary  misfortunes,  is 
our  greatest  and  last  resource,  and  that  it  would  be  more  than 
imprudent  to  expose  it  to  the  danger  of  decline  and  total  ruin,  by 
an  accession  of  taxes  that  it  could  not  support.  However  gres(.t 
may  be  the  farmer's  patience,  and  his  natural  tendency  to  priva- 
tions .and  sacrifices,  it  is  yet  advis;)ble  not  to  urge  him  to  despera* 
tion,  by  the  prospect  of  his  distress  and  sufferings. 

And  at  what  epoch  should  we  wring  from  him  this  increase  of 
taxes  ?  when  the  greater  part  of  the  charges  of  foreign  invasion 
have  fallen  upon  him :  when  his  advances  of  every  kind  have  been 
absorbed  ^y  national  and  foreign  requisitions  \  when  thtf  ravages 
of  war  have  consummated  the  misery  of  the  country  people* 

Besides,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  farmer  is  loaded  with 
an  immense  arrear,  that  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
die  common  level,  and  that  he  would  perhaps  lose  the  wish  as 
well  as  tlie  power,  if  his  present  burthen  were  aggravated. 

Far  from  augmenting  the  direct  ^xes  by  one  third,. or  eFen 
at  all,  1  think  it  would  be  suitable  and  beneficial  to  reduce 
them  by  320  millions,  and  to  fix  their  actual  amount  for  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  at  S^50  millions.  This  salutary  reduction  would  not 
renew  the  means  of  the  farmer,  would  not  restore  the  prosperity 
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of  agricuHsUEie^  and  woqld  not  much  augment  the  fertility  of  this 
precious  ^urce  of  wealth ;  but  it  would  console  the  farmer^  would 
encourage  him>  and  would  determine  him  to  redouble  his  efforts 
and  his  energy  to  attain  more  prosperous  times. 

The  taxes  on  capital,  far  from  allowing  the  possibility  of  in-' 
crease^  seem  also  to  me  susceptible  of  diminutioa,  and  the  most 
powerful  motives  show  its  necessity* 

In  ordinary  times,  capitals  may  be  heavily  taxed,  without  diiE* 
culty,  though  not  without  detriment.  They  are  then  abundant, 
they  circulate  easily,  and  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  represented 
by  credit. 

But  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  where  capitals  are  narrowed, 
where  each  individual  fears  to  put  them  in  employment,  where 
there  Is  no  security,  either  in  their  application  or  their  returns, 
where  all  credit  is  impossible,  to  charge  them  with  a  heavier  con« 
tributioui  would  b.e  to  exclude  them  from  circulation,  to  increase 
the  diSIculty  of  business,  and  to  add  to  the  general  distress. 

It  i^  ;(iot  the  time,  by  an  increase  of  duties  on  exchangee,  to 
tum  p^pjit^tors  from  the  sale  of  their  goods,  necessary  for  acquitt*^^ 
ing  them  towards  their  creditors,  or  for  their  wants  in  labor,  in-* 
dufstry,  imd  commerce. 

Jbf or  ^  it  the  time  to  ^dd  to  the  distress  of  the  debtor  by  heavier 
duties,  which  v(Ottld  complete  his  ruin,  and  would  deprive  his 
creditors  of  a  part  of  their  security. 

Nor  is.i^t  the  time  to  spread  alarm  and  distress  in  families,  from 
an^cpE^se  of  duties  by  which  the  treasury  would  perhs^s  appro- 
priate the  greatest  part  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 

jltif  nojt^hetime  to  stifle  sentiments  oi  friendship  and  grati-% 
tude,  so  rare  and  so  valuable  in  revolutions^  periods,  by  fettering 
volui^^  ^ffid  gratuitous  gifts  with  intolerable  diarges. 

Thus,  I  jihould  make  it  a  particular  object,  to  diminish  from 
this  time  the  duties  of  registry ;  and  though  the  saving  would  be 
little  in  itsdf,  it  would  prove  at  least  that  we  wish  to  do  as  little 
harm  as  possible,  which  doubles  the  courage  and  energy  of  a 
people*  With  this  view,  I  should  reduce  the  taxes  on  capital  to 
120  millioi^,  ^their  produce  to  100  millions. 

But  how  to  fill  up  die.yacaocies  that  these  retrenchments  on  the 
ordinary  taxes  would  leave  in  the  public  fortune,  and  where  shall 
we  find  the  increase^f  200  millions  that  they  ought  to  support  ? 
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It  is  not  by  personal  taxes,  and  diose  on  moveables  :  we  We 
seen  that  this  kind  of  tax  ofiers  few  or  no  iesoui:ces  :  the  most 
able  financial  operations  cannot  turn  them  to  advantage :  let  them 
not  be  lessened,  if  you  choose  i  but  it  seems  to  me  impossible  and 
useless  to  augment  them. 

There  remain  only  the  taxes  on  consumption,  and  I  confess 
that  if  they  urere  well  placed,  and  above  all  if  diey  were  freed 
from  the  mode  of  raising  tfaem^  always  resisted  by  the  French, 
they  niight  suffice  every  want.  I  doubt  not  that  in  prosperous 
times  they  might  give  a  net  produce  of  SOO  millions* 

But  these  taxes  do  not  exist :  they  should  be  settled,  and  we 
know  that  the  consequent  expenses  absorb  almost  die  whole  of  the 
first  year's  produce.  These  taxes  would  be  but  nominal  at  present. 

In  another  light,  circumstances  are  not  so  auspicious  for  their 
establishment.  As  each  individual  can  only  pay  his  public  contri- 
butions by  contracting  his  private  expenses,  we  perceive  that  con- 
sumption' will  be  much  restricted,  and  to  embarrass  it  with  taxes 
St  a  time  so  unfavorable,  would  level  a  deadly  blow  at  industry 
and  commerce,  and  sacrifice  the  article  of  taxation  by  the  tax 
itself. 

I  believe  it  would  be  prudent  to  postpone,  for  the  present,  dus 
excellent  mode  of  taxation,  and  to  defer  its  establishment  to  » 
more  commodious  time.  Let  us  fear  to  excite  prepossessions 
against  it,  and  to  do  much  evil  without  the  possibility  of  good. 

I  believe  that  we  should'  be  contented  with  the  170  millions 
that  are  produced  by  salt,  tobacco,  wines,  liquors,  and  custom* 
House  duties* 

On  this  supposition,  the  taxes  moderated  and  fedttced  as  we 

have  seen,  would  yield. 

Direct  taxes       .        •        •  •  •    250  millions 

On  capitals        -        «        *  «  -     100 

Indirect,  or  on  consumption  -  •    170 

Woods  and  lands        .        •  .  •       10 

Lotteries  -        -        ^        -  •  -        7 

Posu        ---        -        •  .  .10 


■w 
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The  deficiency  will  then  be  2«S 

Total  SOO 
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I  think  .th>t  tut  defidoiqr  cannot  be  oertetnly  auppHM,  and 
ynxh  th^  lealt  harm  to  public  pfosperity,  but  by  an  income  iax^ 
that  tax  which  has  rescued  England  from  die  most  dangerous  crisis 
of  her  finances,  by  that  tax  which  ought  to  hold  so  distinguished 
ft  place  in  the  history  of  modem  finance. 

Ifot  that  this  kind  of  tax  is  without  inconvenience.  On  the 
pootraryi  it  has  very  great  anct  vexatious  ones.  If  it  w^re  perma;- 
nentf  it  would  be  insi^portaUe,  and  pernicious  to  tlie  general 
wealth,  or  at  least  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  progress* 

But  as  a  temporary  tax,  under  a  pressing  necessity,  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  the  exhaustion  of  all  ordinary  resources,  it  is  of  all  taxes 
that  whi^  least  afiects  public  and  private  wealth,  and  which 
afibrds  more  certain  and  efficacious  helps  to  the  public  treasury. 

This  tax  falls  only  on  the  private  revenue  of  each  individual,  and 
consequently  it  leaves  to  reproduction,  all  its  retources  and  ail  its 
power.  A  country  may  consume  all  its  clear  revenue,  without 
losing  any  of  its  wealth.  To  tax  the  revenue,  therefore,  is  not  to 
impair  the  public  wealth.  ^ 

.  The  tax  on  clear  revenue  b  extremely  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  Not  only  does  it  fulfil  its  promises,  because  it  calls 
merely  upon  the  prosperous  classes,  but  what  is  also  highly  ad- 
vantageous in  distressful  times,  its  assessment  is  easy,  and  always 
accomplished  at  determinate  periods.  So  that  the  public  treasury, 
secure  of  its  returns,  needs  not  employ  expedients  ruinous  to  the 
state,  and  fatal  to  all  its  departments  ef  wealth. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  of  France,  this  consideration  seems 
to  me  worthy  of  the  highest  regard.  Let  it  be  rememberedi  diat 
the  treasury  has  ccmtracted  positive  engagements  towards  foreign 
countries,  to  the  amount  of  300  millions ;  that  the  discharge  of 
these  engagements  is  to  take  place  every  six  months,  and  that  the 
deficiency  must  he  supplied  in  annuities  to  the  courts.  So  that  if 
the  payment  was  not  made  m  the  appointed  time,  the  debt  of 
.300  millions  might  increase  in  a  proportion  that  I  do  not  choose 
to  anticipate.    I  think  it  enough  to  suggest  it. 

The  important  object  at  dus  moment,  is,  not  so  much  to  put 

upon  paper,  a  number  of  taxes  equivalent  or  even  superior  to  our 

wants,  which  is  npt  very  difficult,  as  to  be  certain,  that  those  which 

are  appointed,  shall  be  effective  at  the  times  prefixed,  and  that  the 

NO.  Xllt  Pam.  VOL.  TSL.  Q 


fHUic  MMwy  dMtt  not  ke  wGctsintdl  19  aiafc  nlnMi  «x^. 
4if«tst  and  above  aUi  sbaU  not  tee  its  ageiMy  l^iiL  Tlie  iyitem  of 
iOMV¥:ej  as  just  exMbilfd,  seems  to  me  to  ttnke  all  these  desirable 
Mll^ites,  and  apymts  so  possess  aa  iiiestimablt  adf  ancage. 

#ut  what  proportion  shaB  tbe  tax  on  iocome  bear  to  its  amefftlt  ? 
How  shall  tc  be  divided  and  asseaed?  These  are  qvestions  of 
fIWi  i  terest.  I  wittnrt  andertskbe,  nevertheless^  to  tre^t  of  tbetrt 
i»  details  because  I  am  not  tery  partial  to  its  adoption.  I  know 
eriiat  obstacles  it  must  encowiter,  and  these  obstacles  are  nor  sur*- 
moHAtaUe  bj  raasmu  I  have  not  even  offered  tt  to  the  paUic> 
but  because  I  thouisgbt  my  duty  obliged  me  to  tt.  A  sufStiently 
ftrspicnous  idea  will  be  formed  of  it,  from  the  legal  project  annexed 
to  thi^  tract*  No.  IL 

However  pexsuaded  I  may  be,  of  the  accuracy  ol  the  assess* 
ment  ^  the  revenue  tax»  and  of  the  direct  taxes,  reduced  to  2B(^ 
millions,  I  think  diis  assessment  too  important  not  to  seek  for  it  % 
guarantee  bdependent  of  the  good-will  or  the  means  of  the  ooit« 
tributor. 

With  dtts  view,  I  think  it  indi^ensable  to  institute  in  each  de» 
'  partmen^  an  auxiliary  bank,  for  the  payment  of  a  part  of  die 
direct  taxes,  and  of  the  revenue  tax«  The  capital  of  this  bank 
would  be  one-fbordi  of  the  aggregate  ol  diese  taxes,  and  th^ 
greater  part  would  be  lacsed  by  an  increase  of  securities  in  eack 
department  \,  and  by  other  means,  which  I  think  it  useless  to  state 
here,  because  such  views  are  easily  understood  by  men  versed  lA 
the  subject,  and  could  be  but  hardly  appfthended  by  others.  lu 
Itaiding  principles  will  be  found  in  No.  III. 

Unless  I  am  doceived^  thb  measure  may  bave  great  and  nufll* 
berless  advantages*  It  opens  a  path  to  public  credit  throtzgh  prr- 
vate  aedit ;  and  if  tkis  path  i»  reodored  easy»  as  it  msf  be  vrtti^ 
Hut  Dnuch  exerttm^  France  nugbt,  in  a  short  time,  enjoj  a  cmlit 
^imU  or  perlM|>s  superior,  to  what  any  people  bts  ever  possesseJ. 

But  at  the  mentbn  of  creditf  the  reader,  astonished  at  the 
silence  that  I  have  }iidiert>  obeervcd  Mspecting  this  dl-fcrwerful 
agent  of  modem  weakb,  asks  himselF,  )l  cre^  oftrs  no  hope,  if 
by  skilful  combinations,  it  may  not  promote  measurea^  whx€h 
^oukl  lighien  tke  pttssuro  of  oHr  miafertunes^  by  consigning  them 
iKlsfcdistJMt.  future.  t«t  M  mkutilf  tmmStiM  thb  ^veitioR,  iriikh 
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i§  tot  the  liik  ffnpon^nt^  because  it  h  trite  \  iiiA  above  all,  let  \ii 

try  to  disctiintitate  the  concluslotts  of  scifencff,  from  the  illusion* 

of  a  su3crpt!ble  and  ctedtiloti^  imnglhatiohk 


V  — 

On  ihe  tialftre  vf  public  Credif,  and  the  tnd  to  he  ctpecteJ  froift 

it  ander  ettraordinari/  circamslance^. 

In  mir  {rre^^t  circiimstnne<^,  the  cjucstion  of  public  cfedif 
cannot  be  discussed,  witbouf  recalling  afid  exathiliiMg  in  all  theif 
bfaritlgtf,  two  opinions  ecJuaHy  rematkable  by  their  variance,  *by 
the  chaftictef  of  theit  authors,  by  the  confidence  with  which  they 
inaintiin  tiherti,  by  the  impottaflt  interests  that  are  linked. with  the 
deeiston. 

M.  the  Duke  of  Gaeta  thinks  tiiat  ctedit  can  only  be  the  re$ult 
of  the  confidence  previously  established  On  firtn  bales. 

»«The  firtt  of  all,**  says  this  honorable  ministet,  «« Is  th4  i^ell  as- 
eettateed  stability  of  the  goverttaient,  but  every  iinpattial  man,  pos- 
sessing any  intelligence,  vdll  agree  that  for  the  last  25  years,  this 
e$^ef!tial  condition  wad  it  no  time  completely  fulfilled  in  Ifrance. 
It  Meats  theft  that  the  last  government  could  hardly  think  itself 
culpable  fot  hot  attempting  what  was  impossible,  and  that  it  had 
{iten  e>'idence  art  least  of  good  sense  in  not  pursuing  a  chixhsCra. 
It  seems  also  that,  in  these  later  times,  there  was  some  Impn^* 
dence  in  beginning,  under  the  idea  of  establishing  cfedit,  with  an 
openttion  of  which  the  success  would  require  it  to  be  already  id 
fun  ^ce.  There  is  in  this  something  complicated  i  ther^  is  26 
inversion  of  ideas,  which  the  reason,  indeed,  may  not  be  able  t6 
detict,  but  which  never  ean  misled  the  judgment. *• ' 

Bf .  the  Baton  louh,  on  his  accession  to  the  ministry,  avowed  o^i- 
fiom  totally  opposite  iQ  those  of  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  and  founded 
on  credit  all  the  success  of  his  administration.  His  doctrine  has  httH 

m 

ftoec  fully  developed  by  a  writer  who  was  his  fellow-labof^,  the 
c«r(rfidtm  of  his  thoughts^  and  donbtless  their  faithful  iiiticrftfiet, 

'  Prelimhivy  Of  inton  Qh  FiMnee,  by  M^  th<  t)(ikt  of  UJMrta,  f,  6. 
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since  he  has  not  disavowed  it.  M»  Brieogne^  in  lu$  woAs,  tnattn- 
tainsy  « that  credit  may  always  be  re-establi$bed  with  promptitude 
and  facility ;  that  the  success  of  this  honorable  enterprise  only, 
depends  on  the  sincerity  of  the  government^  and  on  the  experience 
of  the  ministers."  He  points  out  the  conduct  to  be  adopted  in 
this  circumstance,  and  he  reduces  it  to  these  two  operations :  to 
give  full  security  to  creditors,  and  to  fix  consecutive  dates,  cal- 
culated on  the  available  means  of  payment.  <<  This,''  he  adds| 
'*  was  done  in  18 14 }  it  is  what  the  minister  of  finance  for  the 
Low  Countries  has  just  done,  for  the  debt  contracted  by  the  last 
campaign ;  and  the  first  loans  in  England  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  consisted  in  annuities  of  difierent  dates."' 

In  these  clashing  assertions,  there  is  a  tone  of  dogmatism,  which 
imposes  on  reason,  but  does  not  satisfy  it.  Let  us  try,  whetheri 
by  rejecting  dogmatism,  and  investigating  facts,  the  source  of  aO 
truth,  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  that  is  apparently  inexplicable. 

In  all  its  operations,  credit  presents  a  contract,  whereby  he 
that  possesses  a  thing  of  which  he  does  not  or  will  not  make  use, 
yields  it  to  him  who  needs  it,  under  condition  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive, at  a  given  or  usual  time,  its  value,  at  the  time  when  he 
parted  with  it. 

Thus  the  man  who  only  receives  the  payment  of  his  time  or  his 
labor  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  annually,  gives 
a  shorter  or  longer  credit  to  the  master  that  employs  him,  and 
understands  that  when  he  is  Reimbursed,  the  exact  value  will  be 
given  to  him  that  he  would  have  received  without  credit.  But  it 
is  known  that  of  all  the  values  that  exist  in  the  world,  gold  and 
silver  alone  can  preserve  value  the  least  subject  to  variation,  parti- 
cularly during  a  period  of  rime  not  very  long.  Whence  it  follows^ 
that  if  gold  and  silver  are  made  to  disappear  from  circulation,  all 
credit  ceases,  and  even  becomes  impossible^  for  who  would  give 
his  time  and  trouble  on  c;redit  for  a  ralue,  which,  at  the  time  ot 
payment,  might  vary  by  a  quarter,  a  third,  a  half,  and  perhaps 
more? 

^  That  which  is  true  respecting  the  credit  of  time  and  labor,  is 
equally  so  of  the  credit  of  provisions,  and  of  commodities  that 

'  Some  words  of  consolation  to  the  State  Creditors,  p.  312. 
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pass  from  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to  the  merchant,  from  him 
to  the  retailerj  and  finally  from  this  last  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  bills  of  exchange  given  by  the  merchant 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  those  that  he  receives  from 
the  retailer,  as  well  as  the  value  that  the  consumer  gives  to  the 
latter^  were  of  a  variable  nature ;  that  if  their  variation  deprived 
the  farmer,  tlie  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  retailer  of 
any  part  of  the  value  they  should  receive,  credit  would  no  longer 
have  place  in  commercial  operations,  and  the  exchangeable  value 
would  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  the  provisions  and 
commodities. 

Lastly,  the*  government  would  be  in  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  the  credit  that  it  receives  from  the  servants,  the  credit 
tors,  and  the  contractors  of  the  government.  It  could  neither  ask 
of  them  nor  obtain  credit,  if  it  paid  them  in  a  shifting  value,  sus* 
ceptible  of  a  fortuitous  degree  of  depreciation,  in  the  interval  be** 
tween  the  debt  and  the  payment. 

Let  not  the  example  of  England  be  objected  to  me,  which,  for 
18  years,  has  employed  bank  notes  indiscriminately  in  all  ex« 
changes,  and  in  the  payment  of  all  services ;  notes  of  a  varying 
value,  which  does  not  always  fulfil  its  promise  to  the  possessor. 
A  crowd  of  circumstances  explain  this  phaenomenon.  I  will  not 
recal  the  whole  of  them  :  the  nature  of  this  tract  does  not  allow 
St.  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  the  circulating 
bank  paper  is  stipulated  payable  in  gold  and  silver,  that  the  banks 
which  circulate  it  are  known  to  be  solvent,  and  that  every  posses* 
sor  is  guaranteed  to  receive  their  value,  when  they  resume  their 
payments  in  specie.  In  fact,  then,  gold  and  silver  circulate,  under 
the  promise  of  their  liquidation,  contained  in  the  notes.  The  term 
of  payment  is  indeed  undefined,  but  it  is  only  delayed,  and  at 
whatever  time  it  takes  place,  the  payment  will  be  made  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Doubtless,  this  postponement  subjects  the  value  of  the  note  t#^ 
variations  that  are  hurtful  to  credit,  but  as  these  variations  are  not 
considerable,  it  is  qualified  by  a  slight  rise  of  prices,  which  re* 
stores  the  equilibrium,  and  confers  on  every  one  as  much  as  he  gives. 

It  is  also  expedient  to  remark,  that  this  mode  of  circulation  only 
took  place,  while  England  possessed  decided  advantages^  over  all 
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^e  people  with  whom  she  kept  up  commercial  reUtions.  In  such 
a  state  of  tbiogs^  she  might  consider  herself  as  insulatedi  or  with* 
gift  lipy  injurious  conncxioiii  and  wc  know  that  in  this  situation, 
circulating  paper  ha$  the  fewest  inconveniencies.  But  whit  wiQ 
be  tha  issue  now,  when  she  is  about  to  renew  her  intercour^  witk 
^U  nations*  that  she  will  be  alternately  their  creditor  »nd  their 
<ieb(orf  that  they  will  purchase  in  bank  paper,  and  will  sell  tq  he? 
v^  gold  and  silver,  that  consequently  she  will  receive  a  dt'precial^ 
G4rx«ncy  irom  her  sales,  and  will  pay  for  her  purchases  in  mo^y 
^  its  fuU  v^Iue.  Will  this  experiment  succeed  with  her  I  Wft 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it,  and  consequently  the  fate  of  circil^ 
lAting  ps^p^f  must  be  regarded  as  precarious,  until  further  experience 
sh^U  have  confirmed  or  refuted  the  opinion  hitherto  entertained  9 
WtU  then,  the  permanence  of  clrcvdating  values,  and  therefore  the 
positive  oeeessity  of  admitting  no  others  than  gold  and  silver,  must 
be  viewed  as  the  first  condition  of  credit. 

Ano^er  fact  equally  certain  is,  that  if  the  laws  which  QBSUI^ 
ljb.fl  discharge  of  contracts  proceeding  from  credit,  do  not  ade- 
qUitely  protect  the  creditor  against  the  debtor's  bad  faiths  or  if 
^ey  are  ill  executedt  owing  to  the  defective  constitution  qpd  coit* 
duct  of  the  tribunals :  or  lastlyi  if  the  weakness  and  disunion  gf 
government  c^innot  confirm  the  summary  execution  of  legal  jvdg* 
i(^eiM>  o^  have  no  certainty  of  power  to  observe  its  engagemeiHlt 
t}iei^  can  evidently  e^^isjt  neither  public  nor  privacy  ci'cdits  sih4 
fvery  one  must  require  and  receive,  at  each  instant,  the  value  of 
tba  article  be  delivers* 

-  \l\  tjiis  sense,  M.  the  Duke  of  Gacta  was  perfectly  correct  io 
ia7M%>  ^a^  the  {irst  condition  pf  tlig  existence  of  creditf  is  th^ 
UNJbUily  pf  tlie  govenunent,  and  M.  Qricogne  has  fallen  into  aO 
frid^nt  jpist^ke^  when  ho  as&um^d  it  for  a  principle  that  it  is  ati 
irays  e^sy  to  re-e$ti)blish  credit. 

If  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Gaeta  is .  true,  the 
application  that  he  made  of  it  to  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  might 
fa&ily  be  disputed.  It  is  certain  th^t,  though  the  stabjlity  of  tht 
goivertunent  of  Buonaparte  was  never  completely  determined, 
though  he  alnu>st  always  exposed  it  by  his  ambition  or  his  raslw 
f  esa  \  it  cannot  yet  be  disguised  that  th^  filahiUlty  w^  MiSicieittly 
WeU  fortified}  during  a  great  length  trf  tMBc,  to  syuthorise  the 
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fflt^blii^mmti  if  not  of  w  «fitu^  and  boondkm  cr^x.atlfailt  vf 
<a  limit»4  oc^^j  pTOpordoofd  to  the  nature  of  its  g^ernineBt. 

Bitt  H^  iw»c  reiDadL  it,  lince  it  may  b«  useful.  The  Puke  ^ 
GjmKbi  urottght  up  in  princifies  folk>we4'  by  die  adminitfration  9f 
finances  during  three  quarters^of  the  ISthcentury^  has  itbt  paai 
lUttch  4ttentipn  to  the  i^odig^es  of  cr^it  in  England,  during  the 
]a«tqu4urter  of  the  16ch  century,  and  perhaps  he  might  be  too 
deeply  icnpred$ed  with  the  abuse  that  M.  Necker  and  M.  Calianne 
Imd  made  (^  it  in  France.  As  he  knew  that,  since  Colbert*  aU  the 
iirears  without  exception  had  been  consolidated  in  St^te  an^uitiei^ 
lie  fuUowed  this  methodj  which  was  Ukely  to  be  very  acceptably  to 
tfa^  head  .of  the  Qovernmeotf  because  it  s^pfdied  aU  the  defidts 
iritbout  tumult  and  difficulty ;  and  which  was  not  less  cofiveniont 
for  the  miniftter,  as  it  absolved  him  from  the  painful  task  of  kw' 
creasing  annually  the  burthen  of  the  people*  But  a$  this  mode  of 
providing  (or  the  public  wants  enlarged  them  by  all  the  risks  ttet 
the  purveyors  and  creditors  of  the  State  incurred  from  a  fms^ini 
eonsolidaiion,  of  which  they  could  neither  forest*  Hot  cakstate 
the  th^Miraf|tages»  it  is  clear  that  this  method  tventuaUjr  imposed 
on  tlie  p^plet  a  Vurthen  that  would  kaye  been  intolerable,  if  fht 
eontribuuons  on  foreiga  countries  had  not  lightened  it  If  tbin 
it  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  always  easy  to  ire^Stahltih  dPi#|» 
if  on  the  ^MHiftrary  k  i«  certi«in»  that  credit  a' necessarily  p#^or« 
tioned  to  the  seaeility  of  Goverumentf  to  the  nature  of  its  lifePila* 
liocii  to  the  character  of  judicial  autberity>  lei  Us  examine  if  dl«ft 
are  no  other  CMues  thait  dtstf oy  or  limit  it. 

lliece  is  one  ptcuiiar  to  ptdilie  credit*  whieb  it  is  requislltf  to 
point  out»  btcause  it  ie  little  kpown,  becauee  it  soems  to  n^  to 
operate,  on  credit,  results  that  have  not  been  perceived,  and  wMftll 
have  caused  all  f^  error%  the  Jsiistakef ,  and  the  o¥i&rsights»  of  the 
wsitera,  economisti^  and  miAisteri,  who  have  tceaSed  on  publai 
credit,  or  have  inculcated  its  emplof mear. 
.  It  u»,  as  we  haf«  seen,  in  the  nature  of  credit,  to  transfer  to  the 
borrower  a  re^l  und  positive  value,  of  which  tlM  londer  has  M 
immediure  ntied.  He*  ce  it  foUowa  that  public  credift  can  only 
transmit  to  Government  that  portion  of  the  general  wedlh.whioh 
eieseeds  private  wasKts*  Public  oredh  ean  arver  enter  into  cook 
peiitioii  ^th  ciflwercial  and  private  credit;  and  if  it  wett  so»  ic 
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would  be  »  public  calamity  \  because  public  crecfit  would  then  turn 
from  their  destination  the  funds  necestary  for  the  reproductioR  of 
the  annual  wealth,  would  diminish  the  stock  of  Iabor>  and  would 
rapidly  impel  the  State  to  inevitable  ruin;  a  misfortune  whidi 
never  happens,  because  individuals  are  always  sufficiently  en^ 
lightened  to  retain  the  funds  that  are  necessary  for  reproduction. 
The  funds  that  public  credit  may  appropriate,  are  reducible  then 
to  those  which  exceed  the  wants  of  reproduction,  or  which  may 
constantly,  without  detriment,  be  diverted  into  other  channels* 
In  this  case,  the  public  loans  are  not  merely  without  pernicious 
effects,  as  has  been  too  hastily  believed,  but  they  may  even  have  si 
kind  of  use  which  is  unreasonably  questioned.  We  may  fix  it  for 
a  principle,  on  this  subject,  that  public  credit,  when  it  may  exists 
never  goes  beyond  the  disposable  wealth  of  each  country,  apd  that 
no  State  can  borrow  beyond  it.  The  contributions  of  foreigners 
to  tlie  funds  of  other  countries,  are  always  slight;,  and  fonn  ntf 
exception  to  this  general  rule. 

This  admitted,  it  is  evident,  that  the  portion  of  national  wealth 
^at  may  be  raised  by  public  credit,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
voluntary  loan.  This  alone  is  the  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
national  wealth,  of  its  abundance,  or  its  mediocrity*  Every  other 
expedient  is  fallacious  and  ineffectual. 

What  then  was  the  mistake  of  the  minister  of  finance^  who,  welt 
convinced  that  voluntary  loan  would  never  obtain  him  one 
farthing,  nevertheless,  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  loan,  diought 
that  he  could  lay  the  foundation  of  a  brilliant  and  prosperous 
public  credit?  How  could  he  fail  to  observe,  that  he  was 
wrestling  Sigainst  the  nature  of  things,  which  mocks  all  human 
efforts  ? 

>'  Let  us  examine  this  system,  which  at  its  appearance  excited 
universal  clamor,  which  deluded  superficial  minds,  and  which  the 
world  does  not  yet  properly  appreciate. 

The  Baron  Louis,  being  debarred  from  the  public  credit,  which 
arises  from  voluntary  loans,  thought  that  he  could  create  it  by  Other 
means.  He  thought  that,  if  the  creditors  for  the  outstanding  ar- 
rear,  voluntarily  left  in  the  public  treasury  the  funds  that  were 
due  to-  them,  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  voluntarily 
tent.    He  did  not  see,  that  he  was  etithrailing  himself  in  a  vicious 
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dfcle,  and  that  H  tlie  creditofg  of  the  State,  the  disposers  of  dirir 
own  propert7>  had  not  choseti  to  lend  it  to  the  public  treasuiy, 
they  would  not,  for  a  similar  reason,  leare  it  there,  if  they  were  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  it.    The  reason  is  obvious. 

For  the  creditors  to  consent  to  abstain  from  exacting  their  due, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  have  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
the  minister  could  hare  no  proof  of  this.  His  system  of  credit^ 
then,  tested  on  no  rational  basis. 

In  vain  did  this  minister  hope  to  attract  the  creditors  by  the 
solemn  promise  of  retmbursing  them  entirety  for  their  loans,  bodi 
in  interest  and  capital.  These  were  fine  speeches,  but  speeches 
were  not  specie,  and  would  hardly  prevail  with  the  creditors,  in 
its  absence. 

Besides,  the  solemnity  of  the  promise  of  total  reimbursement 
was  greatly  tarnished  by  the  delay  of  three  years,  that  the  minister 
took  to  eflect  his  reimbursements  This  forced  delay  bore  much 
likeness  to  a  forced  loan^  and  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  Creadon  of  public  credit. 

Did  the  minister  think  to  appease  the  creditors  by  the  pronnse 
of  8  per  cent  indemnity  ?  he  was  still  deceived.  This  indemnity 
gave  only  words  to  the  creditors,  since  there  were  no  funds  to  dis* 
charge  it,  and  it  was  blended  with  the  other  -State  expenses,  of 
which  the  -payment  was  any  thing  but  certain,  creditors  are  not 
satisfied  with  prcMnises,  however  solemn.  They  wish  for  eflects, 
and  for  a  revenue  assigned  to  pay  them.  As  the  minister  gave 
them  none,  what  could  they  think  ?  What,  but  that  after,  a^ 
bef<»re,  the  promises  of  the  minister,  they  were  compulsorily  the 
creditors  of  the  State  i  Was  this  the  means  of  founding  public 
credit? 

Lastly,  the  minister  engaged  a  fund  of  SOO  or  400  millions  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  in  arrear,  which  he  estimated  himself 
at  759  millions :     -        -        «        .-        -        .        759 

To  which  addii^for  theindemnity  during  S  years,  181 

940miUitas. 
Which  the  Minister  professed  to  liquidate  with  SQO  or  400  miU 
lions. 

By  the  imprudence  of  tliis  public  disclosure,  all  minds  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  resigned  themselvee  to  the 
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VMt  t^miooUA  CQnjflctu»:s.  I  was  oot  e)u;fupt  fxQm  the  gezT^ral 
HxVQVt  9nd  I  i^iicUitxx^d,  wkh  all  the  worlds  against  a  project  of 
I9UI  r^imbyreeiUfiot^  wbkh  would  dt^prive  th^  creditors  of  oue 
half  of  their  due. 

The  MinUter*^  fellpv-Uborer  has  to)d  im»  in  one  of  fai$  wrltiojgSy 
that  ihe  Miniater  pi^posed  not  to  pay  tl;e  91*0  millions  with  ths 
$00  Qr  400  wiUiom  that  be  had  assigned*  but  th^t  be  merely 
hoped  to  introduce  and- keep- theiu  in  circuUtigyn  until  be  could 
wHhdr^v  lbt:ip  by  the  iQ[iprovemei>t  of  cr^sditt 
£^ut  tbi«  part  of  the  project  w^  not  lew  thi^i  the  first* 
How  could  the  Minister  overlook*  that  a  part  of  the  cre4itori 
lpotll4  cfaooae  to  receive  the  a^i^ottu^  of  what  was  dne  to  tbeq^i  as 
soon  as  the  reimbursement  was  in  force ;  that  this  rein^ursei^eac 
would  depriye  him  9f  a  part  of  dk^  300  qx  400  miUioiis>  apd  that 
pother  credi^rsj  whp  might  have  ci9nseiite4  not  to  ^lUkQt  payiAt ott 
if  no  pfTson  were  paidj  <wpul4  chpos^  to-  be  r^iv^blirsed  wbefi  ^y 
C^v  the  commoa  stock  become  tlie  prey  of  a  small  auqsber  of 
creditors.  And  how  should  they  not  d»9ixf  lbi»j  wbet^  ihty  kn^w 
ibsat  tibe  fwds.aMigned  for  b<iuidation,  wei«  pojt  cquivakai  to  <ine 

Tbi9s  facts  have  fully  coafirmed  cheae  results  of  reaaoni  an4  no 
•ne  could  haiFi  been  milled  ia  reg^d  to  the  syitem  of  obliga* 
IJoiis,  if  the  Minister  bad  then  di^osed  it  as  hi»  ^^adjutor  does 

now. 

I  cannot  here  feview  all  the  fa^ts  wbich^  10  the  piractice  of  lus 
system,  have  sh<>wn  its  ongipill  defects.  We  ought  to  have  under 
our  eyes  the  detaik  of  its  openitiocu  Th^  account  would  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  nature  of  public  credit^  As  I  knew  all 
its  importance,  I  had  demanded  it  by  a  form;;!  proposition  to  the 
Cbamber»  ia  ^e  gmt  days  of  the  lessioa*  I  rboughl  proper  to 
withdraw  itf  be^^usi^  I  ^w  th^it  my  intai^ioo  was  mi%;:onetrued  i 
but  I  have  reason  to  thipk  that  the.  Chamber, .  en^ghtened  by  the 
progress  ^f  afiai;»»  mhU  i$eX  the  tMi^ewty  pi  hia  fWnmOTtjon,  and 
will  regret  that  it  has  not  been  given  btfore. 

Obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  facts  avowed  by  the  apolo- 
gise df  the  syvteiMj  it  aee^s  to  me  that  they  lead  to  results  which 
are  subversive  of  the  system. 
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It  «e6nu  cm^^in,  from  tbe  wnti^g^  of  M»  6ricogH«»  thai  W^lf 
the  U^ng  of  th«  boml^,  tbe  imni$tor  h^4  rfinAuntd  nboi^  188 
imIUozis  of  crowQS  tq  ^  cpsditoirs  in  arrftir.  Wbo  wer»  tbfft 
xrtfiitore  i  The  holdar^  of  the  Mcuriti^  {imn  th«  Cai«f«  de'«orvtc(^ 
(he  Sinking  Fund  (CsHM^d'amortisieiVflnt)  and  tbe  Bank  of  Vnm9^ 
<hat  is  to  «a]rj  tba  C9.pit)alists  who  ar^  aipou^tomed  to  <larive  )k1vMi* 
tage  frpm  their  funds  in  the  ^lAHc  treasury.  Th«  Mini^ier  iiat^ 
lei^^  himself  that  these  fun4s»  remove4  from  the  treaaury  to  di»- 
^haige  obliga^rj  clainRS>  mij^bt  ratum  to  <;onstitut«  uew  eng^gf«» 
ments,  and  that  this  operation  would  only  produce  afi  exchange 
favorable  to  credin 

If  we  believe  the  rumors  that  wero  then  c^culatedt  ^e  Miuistsr 
was  mistaken  ip  his  cttlculatioo,  and  his  disputes  with  the  Souk 
ahowed  to  the  public  his  concern  at  beiag  deceiv^ed. 

At  the  time  of  issuing  the  bondsi  tbe  holders  were  n^tbtr  sioae 
confiding  nor  more  complaisant  thaa  the  Bank  of  France*  Of  9/$ 
millions  of  bonds  that  were  iseueds  abou(81  millions  were  to  W 
paU  off;  nor  whs  it  eeri»ija  ihat  the  other  \6  millions  w*>uUl  havf 
liiiaintfd  in  circulation.  It  is  known  that  at  the  beginmag  of  ^811^ 
the  reeeivfrs  geoeral  wfre  written  to  confidentially,  to  induce  them 
io  empJby  in  bond^  the  lurpjus  of  their  assessmentSy  and  th^r  pr^ 
▼ate  funds.  This  measure  would  not  perliaps  have  bad  ail  the 
ittcceis  that  was  ho|^  for  %  but  if  it  had  no  successa  which  is 
hardly  probable,  we  should  see  that  bonds  h^ve  constantly  sou^ 
for  moneys  and  have  not  remaieed  an  i^iftafiit  in  ciroulataan.  An 
eridfot  i»oof  that  credit  can  m>  m^er^  bf^  lurpfiaed  than  it  ^au  be 
In^ed.  Independ^i^y  of  «U  power,  it  CpUuws  ita  ^wo  i«ipuls^ 
and  never  errs. 

I  add»  that,  if,  durbg  the  U  months  of  hisac^ministratio^i  the 
Minister,  when  repaying  to  the  creditors  the  outstanding  158  mi|» 
llons^  forming  the  half  of  the  funds  assigned  to  tfa^uryiyinem,  and 
die  6th  part  of  their  dflim,  had  yet  dpne  nothing  for  the  puUk 
credit,  how  could  he  expect  more  soecesa  from  the  IM  millions 
aliat  he  had  yet  in  reserve  ?  How  could  they  have  been  meet 
eArctvv^  than  th*  ethers,  when  ihey  had  to  put  in  oMtiep  a  feice 
five  times  more  considerable  ?  This  is  incomprehesiethio,  and  it 
stems  to  me  evident  that  these  last  158  millions,  like  the  fintj 
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would  only  have  liquidated  an  amount  of  158  millions:  80- that 
eventually,  the  fund  of  SOO  or  400  millions  assigned  to  dbe  out^ 
standing  claims,  would  only  have  paid  about  the  half,  and  conse^ 
4|uently,  diere  would  have  remained  in  circulation,  about  400  mii» 
Uons  of  bonds,  without  any  assignable  funds,  or  at  least  withoiH 
any  other  security  than  the  Consolidated  fund,  which  would  hive 
led  to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  pretended  system  of  credit* 

The  coadjutor  of  the  Minister,  M.  Bricogne,  who  has  antici- 
-pated  this  objection,  has  exerted  himself  to  refute  it ;  but  has  he 
succeeded  ? 

He  pretends  that  the  payment  of  21  millions  from  the  36  millions 
of  bondsy  has  not  only  acted  on  the  bonds,  but  on  the.  total  mass 
of  the  debt,  composed  of  the  claimable  debt,  which  was  reduced 
to  par,  and  of  the  5  per  Cents,  which  had  been  raised  from 
45  to  82  fr.  <«  These  25  millions  employed  in  payment,?  says 
M.  Bricogne,  <<  would  only  have  paid  21  millions  assigned  for  the 
redeeming  of  the  debt.  They  created  a  capital  of  700  millions, 
to  the.  profit  of  the  creditors  of  the  state  :  they  formed  an  equa} 
augmentation  in  the  wealth  of  society,  a#id  on  all  taxable  articles. 
A  few  months  more,  and  the  employment  of  SO  or  40  miiliotis 
^ould  have  sufficed  to  double  this  profit  by  restoring  the  5  per 
Cents,  to  par.' 

All  these  assertions  seem  to  me  as  groundless  as  the  arguments 
«leduced  from  them. 

The  rise  of  the  funds  from  45  to  82  had  3  distinct  causes. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  formation  of  a  provisional  govern* 
ment,  agreeable  to  the  allied  powers,  raised  rent,  on  the  4th  April, 
to^  57  fr. 

The  peace  and  the  charter  carried  it,  in  the  month  of  June^  to 

67  fr. 
The  budget,  which  disclosed  the  hope  of  a  more  prosperous 

future,  made  it  rise,  in  September,  to  79  fr. 

The  payment  of  21  millions  on  the  bonds  which  was  not  efiected 

till  December,  January,  and  February,  had  then  no  influence  in 

raising  the  funds,  and  did  not  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  ^e 

public  fortune* 

>  «       ... 

'  Ibid.  p.  314. 
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Aad  how  should  it  hare  contributed  to  it  ? 
And  how  could  so  great  a  power  be  attributed  to  it  ?   This  pay^ 
ment  of  21  millions,  all  the  other  payments  anteriorly  made  to  the 
cieditors  in  arrear,  in  a  word  the  158  millions  were  not  a  surplus 
of  the  ordinary  funds,  a  new  sum  poured  into  the  circulating  medi« 
om,  an][addition  to  the  mass  of  circulating  capital :  di^y  accrued  al- 
most entirely  from  the  ordinary  funds,  they  had  only  changed  their 
destinarion,  and  had  come  into  circulation  by  a  diflerent  channel 
from  that  which  ought  to  have  brought  them  thgre.     They  could 
not  then  have  a  different  result  from  what  they  would  have  had,  if 
they  had  been  given  to  circulation  by  the  payment  for  ordinary  ser- 
vice.    To  discern  in  this  vibration  of  funds,  a  germ  of  public 
credit,  seems  to  me  as  unreasonable  as  to  pretend  that  one  single 
payment  would  extinguish  two  different  claims,  and  satisfy  two 
several  creditors.    This  is  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  credit. 

I  will  not  follow  M.  Bricogne  into  his  numerous  theories  on  the 
phaenomena  that  the  rise  of  the  funds  to  83^  would  have  pro- 
duced :  all  these  fanciful  risions,  if  they  were  accredited  by  his 
Minister,  would  not  give  that  idea  of  his  cluracter  that  he  Wishes 
to  impress.  Public  credit  is  not  founded  on  theories,  probabilities^ 
and  possibilities.  It  requires  other  pledges,  other  securities^  and 
no  combinations  can  give  it  any  other  basis  than  the  surplus  of 
wealth  beyond  private  wants,  nor  any  other  instrument  than  volun* 
tary  loan,  nor  any  other  impulse  than  the  certainty  of  regaining 
its  advances.  But  always  wherever  these  three  causes  combinet 
the  creation  of  public  credit  seems  to  me  not  only  possible,  but 
easy  and  secure. 

Perhaps,  something  more  is  required  in  a  country  where,  as  in 
France,  public  credit  has  sustained  so  many  shocks,  and  been  ex« 
posed  to  continual  impediments.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  suceessfuUy 
naturalised  in  such  a  country,  made  to  florish  there^  and  endowed 
with  a  durable  and  prosperous  existence,  but  by  putting  it  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  great  number  of  creditors  interested  in  its 
preservadon,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  it  from  the  at- 
tacks, direct  and  indirect,  that  might  be  aimed  at  it.  Under  such 
auspices,  credit  arose  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  in  England,  wherever  it 
has  played  a  great  part,  and-  by  such  examples  we  must  be  guided, 
would  we  be  sure  of  perfect  success. 
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For  tliiftO(>ject  it  teams' to  ttt  that  \t  would  be  useful  and  fitting, 
tAatt  reipecfs,  to  (ilitlde  Hit  Cf editors  of  the  Atite  into  three  classes^j 
eompbsed,  Olie>  of  the  CredhOffl^  for  the  registered  debt,  another, 
df  the  creditOfS  for  the  clalmaWe  debt,  and  another,  of  the  credi- 
tors fot  the  liffe  d^bt;  to  iuriiorite  them  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion, to  organize  it>  and  to  institute  an  administration,  to  watch 
over  thrir  common  interests ;  to  assign  to  them  a  portion  of  the 
public  retertue,  or  sufli<!ient  funds  to  Satisfy  the  respective  demands, 
ittd  to  leate  to  their  administf  atloft  the  car6  of  receiving  immediately 
Ifom  the  difeetors  of  the  treasury,  the  portion  of  revenue  appropri- 
ated to  thtfm  ;  to  dispose  of  the  funds  trahsferred  to  them,  to  ma- 
nage diem,  and  to  divide  the  products  among  all  the  interested  pat- 
tin,  accordingly  to  the  ruled  and  ceremonies  established  by  the 
fttstuted  of  etch  corporation. 

By  thii  6tpedient,  financial  business  would  be  simplified,  their 
incidental  expenses  considerably  diminished,  and  public  economy 
restored  to  a  tegXllsHr  and  invariable  Order. 

Agaiit,  the  alertnesi  of  personal  interest  would  awaken  the  soli- 
itittide  of  ench  adminferration  6f  creditors,  would  suggest  measures' 
themodt  econonircal  and  the  most  favorable  to  common  int^ests, 
antf  would  lead  thetn  to  the  most  useful  results. 

Thttft  we  ihotdd  promptly  obtain,  what  Justice  directs  toward$ 
th#  State  Creditofs,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
frfie  public  credit,  proportioned  to  national  wealth.  A  double  ob- 
j^t  which  modem  governments,  enlightened  on  their  true  inte- 
if«stS|  doght  to  seek  and  attain,  if  th^y  would  fulfil  their  glorious 
destiny. 

PlibHc  credit  will  not  receive  from  the  institutioit  of  the 
SMdftg  fund,  howev^  prudently  organized,  as  much  help  ai 
k  eipect^  from  it.  k%  atl  the  powers  of  this  institution  arfr 
Mfffilied  to  stopping  or  preventing  die  fall  of  the  public  funds 
ks  iiiAueiikce  b  b^er  ad^ipted  to  confirm  and  consolidate  exisdng 
pttUic  credit,  than  to  create  it  where  it  exists  not.  Other  powers^ 
oiker  iptiitgs,  are  wanting  to  ^ve  it  motion,  being,  life,  and  if  t 
Ml  Mt  mistaken,  we  shall  not  succeed  but  by  the  measures  I  have 
iMkati^d.  My  confidence  is  so  much  the  firmer,  since,  as  we  havt 
s^en,  it  is  founded  ou  tfft  experience  ^  eveiy  p^ple,  amon j«  whom 
public  credit  has  been  the  moVf  hi  eitil&atbxf.. 
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TbM0  meaittf et  witwid  <iot  tt  first  Ire  to  eflfcaciotiS-  a«  cittttm- 
stances  might  require  $  but  tfiey  iTiB  be  highly  adtamtageoas  vAilf 
the  State  is  most  aflected  by  its  first  payments  to  foreigti  cottDtfiesw 
Let  as  Slot  imitate  those  imprudent  combstams,  who  only  think  of 
^tdmg  the  hk»  that  threatens  themi  after  they  hate  received 
h.  Thite  are  still  tesounees  for  the  ptesent  thne  v  hut  it  is  their 
txhaustiooa  ihst  we  must  apprehend  and  prevent/ 

Let  none  be  astonished  at  my  fears,  of  the  difliciifty  oi  fahrng 
in  France^  during  sia  year%  an  extraordinary  impost  of  SOO  ot  SCO 
millions  annuallyi  of  which  foreign' countries  akme  will  receive  the 
producet  and|  what  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  of  which  nO  por^ 
;^ion  Will  remain  to  the  agrieulture,  the  industry,  and  the  conmler(^e 
of  Fiance  I    Let  it  not  he  said,  that  England,  for  three  years,  hat 
raised  on  her  people  about  6000  millions  of  francs,  and  has  expended 
at  least  one  half  of  it  on  the  continent  whhout  being  injured,  with- 
out  €T9n  inanifesting  the  least  symptom  of  sufl^ring,  and  that 
France,  wtsre  she  less  rich,  might  wcH,  without  great  excrrion, 
realise  about   1000  nriMions  in  5  years !    The  diflerrnce  of  the 
financial  cituumstances  of  the  two  people  do  not  allow  us  to  com- 
pare them,  and  to  infer  from  one  to  the  other.    That  the  weal  A 
of  England  is  commerciai,  and  dttt  of  France  national,  is  enotigh 
to  discriminate  their  apjditfation  and  their  results.    One  example 
Witt  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  indirtdiials,  each  possessing  a  capitnl 
•f  lOO^OOO  fr.)  but  one  consisting  of  land,  and  the  other  of  com- 
mefctal  assctsi  had  to  transmit  abroad  a  sum  of  25,000  fr.  how 
diierest  would  be  their  condition  ? 

Ths  pr4^[Hrferor  oC  lands  would  find  it  difficok  to  procure  the 
tMOO  ir.  »tcessary  for  his  acquittance :  he  would  be  fotired  tdt 
aiimate  or  t^  mortgage  his  property ;  and  cither  operation  would 
diminish  far  beyond  the  25,000  fr.  that  he  wished  to  lay  out. 
/Lre  thene  not  even  a  number  of  circumstances,  where  tlie  pro- 
(tiesor  of  hni  worth  lOO^oOO  fr.  could  not  find  the  25,000  fr. 
that  he  had  oecasion  for  ?  But  let  us  not  carry  our  theories  farther. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  commercial  proprietor  would 
have  to  apprehend  none  of  the  risks  incurred  by  the  Lmded  pre»> 
l^ielori  he  wmitd  disembarrass  htnrseif,  without  assistance  from 
any  one^  without  in  appearance  diminisliing  hia  capital^  without 
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mjury  to  hii  credit^  in  a  vrord^  without  having  eiqierienc^  llw 
least  alteration  in  his  fortune  or  lus  resources. 

What  light  does  not  this  comparison^  of  which  the  results  are 
sensible  and  evident,  shed  upon  the  respective  efiects  of  the  com* 
merdal  and  the  landed  system  I  How  important  it  is,  no  longer  to 
be  deceived  by  the  controversies  they  have  occasioned  !  And  how 
desirable  is  it  that  the  French  Government,  securing  itself  from 
the  false  doctrines  so  long  received  among  us,  should  reconduet  the 
French  people  to  the  career  of  industry,  commerce,  and  colonies, 
which  it  was  pursuing,  with  so  muth  success  at  the  time  of  our 
political  disasters.  Let  us  remember,  that  in  the  calamitous  year 
of  1709,  an  amount  of  SO  millions,  imported  by  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  South  Sea  commerce,  was  the  powerful  lever  ^t 
raised  the  public  fortune  from  the  deep  gulph  wherein  it  seemed 

absorbed  for  ever.    Our  misfortunes  are  less  considerable,  doubt* 

» 

less ;  but  it  is  expedient  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  resources  that  the 
colonial  products  of  St.  Domingo  would  afibrd  at  the  moment  of 
th^  exhaustion  of  the  national  wealth,  an  exhaustion  inevitable 
from  the  transmission  abroad  of  near  300  millions  annually  during 
S  years. 

Thus,  to  renew  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
by  our  reinstatement  in  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  to  revive  pub- 
lic credit  by  the  help  of  banks  and  financial  aissociations,  to  provide 
for  extraordinary  wants  by  an  extraordinary  tax  on  income,  and 
to  secure  the  recovery  of  the  appointed  tai^s  by  auxiliary  banks ; 
such  are  the  measures  that  seem  to  me  requisite  to  redeem  us 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  These  mea* 
sures  should  inspire  the  greater  confidence,  as  they  are  conformable 
with  the  doctrines  generally  adopted  by  all  writers,  and  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  alienations.  I  may  then  anticipate  their 
success. 

TaUe  and  Financial  Plans  mentioned  in  the  General  Consider^ 
ations  an  the  Financial  Situation  of  France  in  1816. 

No.  1. 

Comparative  Table  of  the  System  of  Public  Contributions  in 
France  and  England. 
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England.    £  rorS^SaO  lOi .  81<i-4T.  169,704,73f  Direct  taxes 
6110^9    -       *  146,656>676  On  capiuls, 

incIudiDg  lot- 
teries      -    -  ldO,00O,00O 
34,169,715  -       -  580,073,160  Co  oonsuinp- 

tion,    includ- 
ing salt  and 
tobacco    -    •  100^000,000 
10,193,179  -       -         244,636,128    On  Custom- 
house duties,     30,000,000 
1,877,588  -     '  -  80,660,912    Posts  -  -    -     10,000,000 


^48,824,604  1,171,790,508  600,000,000 

9,864,189  income  tai      236,740,586 
410J51  other  resources     9,840,924 


1,418,371,968 


I  baTe  to  state,  that  in  this  Table  I  have  not  aimed  at  precision  \ 
but  at  a  mere  comparative  view  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  the 
two  comitries. 

Plan  of  an  Income  Tax. 

Art.  1. 

All  incomes,  however  derived,  whether  fronr  the  rent  of  land, 

from  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce^ 

from  professions,  arts,  and  trades,  diall  be  subject  to  a  tax  in  the 

propoftiops  hereafter  stated. ' 

2.  The  taa  on  an  income  of  100,000  fir.  and  above,  shall  Im 
one*thtrd  of  the  said  income.  * 


Observations. 

.  The  population  living  on  net  produce,  or  income  properly  so 
tenned,  is  about  7,000,000.  ^ 

These  persons,  reckoning  5  ia  each  family,  form  about 
1,400,000  families. 

Of  these  families,  those  whose  income  is  less  than  1000  francs^ 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  tax. 

>  Supposing  that  in  each  departmenti  there  are  but  10  or 
11  families,  possessing  an  income  of  100,000  francs,  this  class, 
composed  of  about  1000  families,  would  possess  100  millions 
of  income,  and  woidd  contribute      .-.•-----33  millions. 
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Their  nttmber»  pexbaps  computed  at  about  l|fOO>000  families. 
The  contributing  families  would  therefore 

beoaly        ------•-•     200,000 

Total    *    .    .     1,400,000   families. 
From  100  to  50,000  fr.  the  tax  shall  be  one-fourth  of  the  in* 
come. « 
Trom  50  to  25,000  fr.  ox^ei^fifth.^    ' 
From  25  to  10,000  fr.  one-sixth.' 
From  10  to    5,000  fr.  one-seventh.^ 
From    5  to    1,000  fr.  one*^ghth.< 
S.  The  Directory  for  taxation  shall  send  to  the  Mayor  of  eadi 
Commune  a  list  divided  into  three  classes ;  one  for  the  tax  on  ii^ 
come  arising  from  the  rent  of  land,  another  for  the  income  tax  of 
Capitals  employed  in  agriculture^  industry,  and  commerce,  and  the 
uiird  for  the  income  tax  on  professions,  arts,  and  trades* 

4.  Immediately  after  receiving  the  list,  each  head  of  a  family 
settled  in  the  Commune,  shall  be  summoned  by  the  IMayor  or  lua 
assistant,  to  n^dke  a  return  of  his  income  proceeding  from  one  o£ 
the  forementioned  sources.  He  shall  sign  it,  if  he  is  aUei  and 
should  he  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  ,sign  it,  the  M,ayor  or  hit 
assistant  shall  so  state,  and  in  this  case  shall  be  bound  to  give  lum 
a  bulletin  indicatory  of  his  declaration. 

/  Brought  forward       -       8S  mnii<ms. 

*  I  estimate  this  class  at  3000  families,  at  ths  rate  of  34  per' 
department.    It  possesses  about  900  millions  of  income,  and 
consequently  would  contribute     ..........    .50  lolllions. 

^  The  9d  class,  composed  of  about  6000  families,  at  the 
rate  of  57  per  department,  would  consume  an  income  of  SOO 
lollliMis,  and  contribute     .•«...«.    w»«....  40  millions. 

^  This  class  may  be  estimated  at  aliout  90/100  families,  at 
the  rate  of  3as  per  department.  Their  proportion  of  income 
is  SOO  millions,  and  therefore  their  contribution  would  be      -   54  auittioDS» 

^  This  class  includes  about  50,000  families,,  at  the  rate  of 
560  per  department.  Its  sbafe  of  Income  is  300  milHons,  and 
it  therefore  would  contribute   ..-^«...i^..4$  fldlKons. 

^  This  class  comprises  about  100,000  families,  at  the  rate  of 
1100  per  department.  Their  share  of  Ihcome  is  not  less  than 
300  millions,  and  they  would  therefore  contrilmte    *   •   .   •  S6  millions. 
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^.  In  case  of  non-appeaTance,  the  Mayor  or  his  assistant  shall 
assess  the  party  at  the  highest  fat^  payable  in  the  Commune  ;  nor 
shall  be  relieved  frcmi  this  penalty,  but  by  paying  a  fine  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  tax  reguhrl/ if  te. 

6.  In  case  of  false  declaration,  or  of  non-declarationi  with  a 
view  of  evading  payment,  he  who  sirall  be  convicted  of  it,  shall  be 
fibred  one-tenrh  of  his  tax,  of  which  6ne-third  shall  go  to  tfte  in- 
former, on^-thfa-d  to  the  commissioners  of  mqtti^,  and  one-thM 
to  the  Bank  of  France  %  aS  wril  be  stibsequentfy  explamed. 

7.  Th^  prefect  shall  name  commissioners,  whd  shall  repair  to 
each  Commune,  to  verify  the  declarations,  to  make  al!  inquhies, 
to  redeive  aH  fttformations,  airld  to  Collect  aU  the  docttmetits,  diat 
may  fadlitate  th^ir  proceedings,  ftfr  which  purpose  the  office  of 
Kgistry,  the  public*  depositories,  shaD  be  open  to  diem  for  ev^ 
requisite  investigation. 

8.  In  case  that  the  commissioners  should  perceive  the  t^fitf  of 
1  returrf,  they  ^all  summon  the  party  before  them }  on  his  con- 
fessing, his  fetuf n  shan  b^  rectified,  and  the  incurred  Ane  r^duded 
to  one-hsrlf :  If  he  sh<5uld  persist  in  its  aecufdcf ,  the  tfommi^idneri 
shall  summon  htm  before  the  council  of  prefecture  fot  decislotf* 

9.  'Hie  list  of  returns,  cfonfirmed  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  4ttd 
the  Commissioners,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Directory  of  If  axes,  whtf 
^hafl  make  a  duplicate  of  it,  shall  cause  if  to  be  revised  and  made 
binding  by  the  prefect,  aiid  shall  transmit  it  back  to  the  aSsessOf  of 
the  direct  taxes,  to  be  recovered  accordiiigly  to  die  established 
forms. 

10.  The  income  tax  shall  be  payable  by  one-twdfth 
monthly ;  nevertheless  it  shall  not  be  claimable,  and  the  assess- 
ment shall  not  be  recoverable  by  process,  but  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  December  and  January.  On  the  1st  of  Februaryj 
the  whole  of  the  assessment  shall  be  payable,  under  penalty  dut 
the  collectors  be  diemselves  accountable,  and  personally  pro* 
secuted. 

1 1 .  The  contributors  wh6  shall  avail  diemselves  of  the  time 
granted,  shall  be  bound  to  pay  \  per  cent,  monthly  above  the  sum 
thus  postponed.  ^ 
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Na  S. 
Plan  of  an  Auxiliaty  Bank. 

Art.  1. 

There  shall  be  formed  in  the  principal  place  of  each  departmentf 
im  Auadliary  Bank>  of  which  the  eapital  shall  be  equal  to  one* 
fourth  of  the  income  tax,  and  the  direct  taxes* 

This  capital  shall  be  formed  of  sums  of  1000  fr.^  which  shall  be 
subdivided  into  halves  and  fourths. 

2.  All  the  functionaries,  and  those  employed  in  each  depart- 
ment, shall  be  bound  to  take  shares  in  the  Auxiliary  Bank  to  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  of  their  securities  to  Government. 

8.  The  shares  and  payments  shall  not  be  transferable  from  the 
holders. 

4.  The  payment  shall  be  made  by  one-twel(di  monthly,  and  in 
advance.  In  default  of  the  completion  of  each  payment,  the  con- 
tributor shall  lose  his  preceding  payments,  and  they  shall  be  sippro- 
priated  by  the  Bank. 

5.  Besides  the  J  per  cent,  to  which  those  contributors  shall  be 
subject,  who  shall  not  pay  the  twelfth  of  their  tax,  which  }  per 
cent,  shall  belong  to  the  Bank  who  pays  in  their  stead,  there  shall 
be  conceded  to  the  Bank  one-third  of  the  fines  incurred  by  the 
contributors,  for  non-declarations  or  for  false  declarations,  and 
1  per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  management. 

6.  There  shall  be  enactments  respecting  the  constitution,  and 
the  management  of  Banks,  and  on  their  connexions,  whether  with 
the  Treasury  Agents,  or  the  Treasury  itself. 
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My  Lord,  Januarj/  1,1816. 

O^  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  it  is  customary  to  offer 
to  our  friends  and  to  our  acquaintances  the  periodical  repe- 
tition of  what  are  comtupnly  called  the  compliments  of  the 
season— our  congratulations  on  any  favourable  events  which 
may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
our  best  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  their  fortunate  career 
through  the  chequered  journey  of  life. 

To  you,  my  Lord^  my  congratulatJons  on  the  prosperous 
situation  of  the  country,  whose  affairs  you  have  been  chosen 
to  administer,  will  assume  a  higher  tone  and  more  commanr 
ding  energy  of  language  than  the  minor  considerattons  of 
private  life,  and  the  little  interesting  events  of  humbler  sta- 
tions. I  shall  have  to  offer  to  ypu  my  vaxxX  sincere  and  heart- 
felt acknowledgments  of  the  well  directed  talent,  and  the 
promptly  exercised  vigour  which  have  enabled  you  to  ef- 
fect, in  so  short  a  pariod  of  tlme^  $uch  a  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions  in  my  '  last  addresses  to  your  Lordship 
on  the  subject  of  the  ^Bis  domitum  civile  nefas** 

Amongst  the  numerous  events,  ^rhich,  In  this  capricious 
and  unstable  world  of  ours,  appearing  to  promise  much  j9n- 
ma  facie  evil,  have  yet  been  ultimately  productive  of  great 

>  See  Letters,  9  and  10.  dated  3 1st  Maidbi  aaddth  April  1614. — 
Pamphleteer,  No.  10,  p»  499>&c« 
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permanent  good,  I  know  not  wher*  to  select  a  more  promi-^ 
nent  or  forcible  instance  than  the  second  irruption  of  the 
Corakan  into  the  Gallic  territory. 

There  were  many  things  to  be  regretted  in  the  state  of  Eu** 
rope  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814,  there  were  some 
to  which  no  mind  of  sound  political  judgment  could  yield 
its  entire  and  perfect  approbation ; 

**Min$(mfmt  bkn  de$  chutei  awant  d'aitraper  la  fvison,*' 

The  throne  of  France  was  too  feebly  supported  to  enable 
its  lawful  owner  to  exercise  a  due  discrimination  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  guilt,  and  the  reward  of  fidelity ;  the  abettors 
of  rebellion  vi'alKed  abroad'  in  all  the  unblushing  assurance 
of  personal  security,  and  held  aloft  their  undiminished  heads 
in  contemptuous  defiance  of  their  legal  Sovereign  j  the  mis- 
creant Ney,  and  the  treacherous  Labedoyere  were  yet  unex* 
ecuted,  and  the  rest  of  the  faithless  crew  remained  imdenouU'^ 
ced  and  unimpeached.  Indeed,  partly  moved  by  overbearing 
and  imperious  circumstances,  and  partly,  perhaps,  induced 
by  a  too  gentle  and  indulgent  disposition,  the  French  mo« 
harch  seemed  to  have  thrown  himself  and  his  most  secret 
councils  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  most  able 
and  most  disposed  to  betray  both  ;  and  the  wily  insti- 
gator of  Napoleon's  nefarious  plans  of  universal  conquest, 
the  unprincipled  Bishop  of  Autun;  and  the  relentless  sprink- 
ler of  human  blood  during  the  many-shifting  scenes  of  the 
revolutionary  tragedy,  the  sanguinary  Fouche,  were,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  chosen  to  act  in  concert  wi& 
the  illustrious  and  unimpeachable  Ministers  of  the  ancient 
dironei  of  Europe. 

But  above  all,  my  Lord,  the  great  and  leading  error 
seems  lo  have  taken  place  in  the  mistaken  treatment  of  the 
arch  Rebel  himself.  Every  principle  both  of  justice  and 
expedience,  required  that  the  disturber  of  the  world,  the 
invader  of  Europe,  the  usurper  of  his  master's  throne,  the 
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vile  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  murderer  of  D'Enghien, 
Wright,  Palm,  and  Hoffer,  should  be  brotight  to  public 
trial,  and  exemplary  pumshment — ^instead  of  permitting 
him  to  retire  with  his  ill  got  spoils  to  the  mock  Majesty  of 
an  European  sovereignty,  though  only  over  ^^  a  petty  fat'- 
tresSf  and  a  barren  strand,  "  in  the  little  islet  of  Elba. 

And  even  our  own  beloved  country,  high  as  she  stood, 
at  that  time,-.in  the  scale  of  nations,  as  the  unceasing  oppo- 
ser  and  check  of  the  all-aspiring  Tyrant — ^uhconquered  and 
unconquerable,  as  she  was  even  then— unshaken  by  all  his 
efforts,  and  laughing  to  scorn  his  impotent  attacks  on  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  and  her  commerce: — ^yet  even  Britain, 
my  Lord,  though  now  the  redeemer  of  the  political  world 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  the  watchful  preserver  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre ;  the  guardian 
of  continental  tranquillity  at  Cambrai,  and  the  secure  and 
incorruptible  keeper  of  the  Corsican  Savage  in  his  den  at 
Saint  Helena — ^to  what  a  loftier  and  more  unrivalled  height 
'has  she  soared  in  the  regions  of  fame  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  campaign ;  and  to  what  halcyon  days  of 
peace  and  prosperity  may  she  not  now  look  forward,  with 
more  rational  anticipadon  of  undisturbed  enjoyment. 

Independently  of  the  great  principle  of  duty  to  society  at 
large,  nothing  could  have  contributed  more  immediately  to 
the  vital  interests  of  this  country,  than  the  prompt  and  vi- 
gorous exertions  which  were  crowned  with  such  complete 
success  during  the  last  year.  Had  the  councils  of  diose 
who  deprecated  interference  been  followed,  what  must  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  In  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  an 
insidious,  hollow,  armed  truce,  under  the  name  of  peace 
with  Buonaparte  ;  but  equally  as  expensive  as  a  defensive- 
war  ;  for  who  would  have  dared  to  disarm  this  country  un- 
der such  a  predicament  ?  and  even  this  soon  followed  by 
unremitted,  unrelenting  hostilities  againsit  our  military  and. 
commercial  greatness.    For,  with  all  his  faults  and  all  his 
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ibUiet,  we  must  give  the  Coracan  credit  for  knowing  where'* 
the  chief  streng;th  of  his  adversaries  was  sitaated-^in  the 
opulence  and  in  the  fortitude  of  Britam.  And  great  as  has' 
been  our  expenditure^  during  the  short  but  sharp  struggle 
which  took  place  in  the  last  campaign^^what  is  it,  weighed  in 
all  its  consequences,  to  the  cost  and  burthen,  the  incc»iveni- 
ence  of  along-protracted  state  of  lingering  defensive  warfare  ? 

The  exertions  of  the  British  Empire,  so  well  directed^ 
and  so  speedily  put  in  execution,  were  above  dl  praise  ;- 
nor  is  it  possible,  my  Lord,  for  words  to  express  the  satis- 
£ictbn  which  I,  in  common  with  every  real  friend  to  Eng* 
land,  feel  on  the  wise,  the  firm,  the  mild  yet  energedc  mea- 
sures of  diplomacy,  which  your  truly  able  colleague,  die 
Noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiatrs,  has  carried  through, 
both  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris ;  his  conduct  is  far  beyond  ther* 
power  of  my  feeble  admiratioB  to  add  a  smgle  ray  of  lustre 
to  its  radiance. — ^All  Europe  has  witnessed,  and  has  recor< 
ded  the  brilliancy  of  his  abilides ;  and  as  the  organ  of  the 
British  Cabinet^  he  shares  the  praise  with  those  Ministers 
who  contributed  to  the  or^inating  of  his  proportions.         ^ 

Unable  to  censure  the  principle  on  which  the  war 
was  recommenced^  or  to  find  fiiult  with  the  mode  dFcoiw 
ducting  it  wh^i  resumed,  the  oracles  of  Oppodtion  have 
rested  their  attack  on  the  failure  of  your  finance^, 
and  the  inability  of  the  nation  to  support  the  increased 
burthen  which  the  addidons  necessarily  made  to  the  an-^ 
nual  charge  of  the  nadonal  debt  must  impose  on  the 
people.  But  here,  as  in  every  thii^  .else,  their  data  have 
been  equally  void  of  truth,  as  thdr  conclusbns  have  been 
destitute  of  reason.  A  morning  paper,  famous'  for  die^ 
collecdon  and  publishing  of  £dse  intelligence,  and  the 
wilful  misrepresentation  of  diat  which  was  originally  cor^ 
rect,  has  had  the  hardihood,  very  recendy,  to  inform 
its  readers  (a  great  part  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 

'  Has  not  our  contqpoiident  foi^t  to  prefix  the  letters  in  to  this 
word  t 
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*tlt^  W^9kh9m9^  abnut  tke  mcdtipdlif,  vid  AerdEatm  not 
«ery  eomp^wt  judges  of  its  v«racily  or  kt  correctiie») 
1^  according  to  tbe  latest  calculation  at  the  Bank,  the 
VDount  of  the  national  debt  funded  and  unfunded, 
qifght  together  be  estimated  at.  19S5  millbaa.  Ni>w  the 
ttfl  h^%  is,  that  the  probable  aggregate  of  the  unre^ 
deemed  funded  debt»  and  of  that  which  ^et  remains  un- 
f}Uided»  whether  in  tbe  form  of  Exchequer  hills,  oi" 
Qf  out&ianding  and  unsatisfied  demands,  may  be  aU 
together  estimated  at  between  nine  hundrsd  and  one 
tkouiand  millions  ^  or»  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  the  nine 
hundred  and  fUty-five  ^lUons^  to  which  the  Editor  of 
the  Morning  Chromclehu  very  Toradoasly  and  accu- 
i^ely  added  another  thousand ;  thereby  rather  more  dian 
doubling  the  whole  of  the  National  Debt  by  a  single 
s$rok«  q{  hia  loyal  and  truly  patriotic  pen.  The  proba*. 
^ty  i%  that  some  person,  either  better  informed  or  bet-« 
tff. deposed,  has  originally  mentioned  that  the  whole  of 
th#  debtf  after  the  contersbn  of  the  outstanding  de- 
mand^ of  every  kind  into  stock  capital,  would  amount 
tp  nine  hundred  and  fifty^^five,  or  between  that  and  a 
thousand  millions;  which  this  willing  herald  and  eager^ 
publisher  of  every  thing  disastrous  or  prejudicial  to  his 
country,  has  immediately  and  wilfully  misrepresented,  by 
converting  tbe  diqunctive  or  into  ^  important  copu* 
lative  and^ 

What  the  real  atate  of  the  case  is,  will  appear  from* 
liie  following  &cts,  founded  not  on  the  hearsay  informa- 
tion of  the  Mwmng  Oiromcl$^  but  on  official  and  au* 
thentic  documents^ 

On  th^  1st  Nov*  1814>  the  whole  of  ,the  stock 
capital  invested  in  the  different  funds  on  account  of  the 
dibt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  several 
Iwns  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  the  Princo  Re* 
gent   of   Portugal,  9nd    to   the  £ast  )ndia    Company, 
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amoonttd  to  \Qi9jOOOfiQOl ;  out  of  which  the  comnib* 
aoners  for  liquidating  the  national  debt  had  redeemed 
gplyOOOyOOOl,  and  u{>wards9  either  by  means  of  the 
sinking  fund,  by  the  sale  of  the  land  tax,  or  by  the 
granting  of .  life  annuities  in  exchange  for  stock ;  so 
that .  the  unredeemed  stock  capital  on  that  day  amountit 
ed  tp  something  less  than  738,000,000/. ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1815  a  loan  of  36,000,000/.  sttriing, 
(27,000,000/.  for  Great  Ritam,  and  9jOO0fiO0l  for  Ire«. 
land)  was  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  ISO/*  in  three 
per  cents,  reduced,  44/.  in  'three  per  cents;  consoir, 
and  10/.  in  four  per  cents,  making  together  1844  of 
omnium  for  every  100/.  sterling,  and  creating  in  the 
whole,  66»24O,0O0/*  of  additional  stock  debt.  Exche* 
qu^r  bills,  and  a  small  loan  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
18,lS5,589/.3^.6</.  sterling,  were  also  funded  in  5  per 
cents,  creadng  21,208,402/.  165.  stock  coital;  so  that 
the  whole  addition  to  the  stock  debt  within  the  last  year 
has  been  •  87,448,40^/.  16^.  ;  and  the  amount  of  stock 
redeemed  in  the  same  period  has  been  22,522^1 75iL 
18^.  Sd*  leaving  the.  actual  increase  of  stock  debt  with- 
in the  year  at  64,926,226/.  17^*  9i/;  and  the  total  un^ 
nedeemed  stock  on  the  1st.  Nov.  181.7,  at  809,773, 
SilLOs.lid.i  and  between  that  day  and  the  1st  May 
1816,  a  further  liquidation  xo  the  amount  of  about  11 
millions  may  be  expected  from  the  operadons  of  the 
asking  fond,  reducing  the  total  unredeemed  stock  debt 
to  about  79i,O00,00O/L  And  on  the  other  hand,  to 
meet-  the  expense  oi.*  winding  up  the  war  charges, 
and  saiisfying  all  the  outstanding  demands  to  the  same 
period,  we  must  look  to  the  funding  of  about  12  millions  of 
Exchequer  bills ;  the  total  outstanding  at  present  being  48 
milUoQs  and  upwards  ;  of  which  rather  more  than  21  mil«* 
lions  are  provided  for,  out  of  aids  already  voted^  and  th^ 
sum  new  outstanding  and  unpcQvid^  ibr  is  90)774,7O0/» 
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which  in  five  per  cents,  at  the  present  rate  will  creatt 
about  24  miliions  of  additional  stock  (with  a  propord* 
onal  increase  for  any  part  which  may  be  funded  in  four 
or  three  per  cents.) 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  present  unfunded  debt 
10  estimate,  will  be  the  necessary  loan  for  satisfying  the 
outstanding  demands  for  miscellaneous  services  not  yet 
provided  for.  What  this  may  ^amount  to  is  not  very 
easy  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  tf 
we  assume  about  20,000,000, 1  should  suppose  that  this 
sum  may  be  fully  sufficient,  and  invested  in  three  per 
cents  at  about  60,  will  create  33,000,000  more  of 
stock  ;  and  will  swell  the  aggregate  of  stock  debt  to 
860,000,000*  So  that,  at  any  rate,  we  may  venture  to 
assure  the  readers  of  the  Ckronicle  that  instead  of  One 
Thofisand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fijty;five  Millions,  of 
which  *  that  faithful  vehicle  of  correct  intelligence  has 
so  modestly  informed  them  they  are  to  bear  the  weighty 
they  may  soothe  those  exasperated  feelings,  with  which 
diey  must  naturally  reprobate  the  wicked  Ministers  who 
have  so  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  saddled  them  with 
such  a  grievous  burthen,  by  the  comforting  assurance, 
diat  it  will  not  amount  to  quite  so  much  as  the  odd 
900.  And  on  this  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  a  sinking  fund  is  at  work  in  redemption, 
the  operative  powers  of  which  have  increased  from  the 
year  1803,  when  its  proportion  to  the  debt  of  Great- 
Britain,  (  I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  with  reference  to 
diat  of  the  United  Kingdom),  was  as  one  to  82,  to  the  year 
18IS,  by  which  time  it  had  advanced  to  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  44.  But  at  that  time,  taking  into 
consideration  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  heavy  charge  about  to  be  incurred  by  the  new 
loans,  it  was  thought  expedient  and  equitable,  to  divide  the 
burthen  with  posterity,  by  cancelling  a  considerable  part 
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of  the  redeemed  capital,  aiid  appropriatmg  the  released  inie* 
rest  to  supply  the  charge  of  the  loans  of  that  year  and  of  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  thereby  avcading  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes ;  a  measure  certainly  founded  on  justice  and  die* 
tated  by  reason  and  expediency ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  to  xhose 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  money  market,  that 
if  by  the  return  of  peace,  the  war  charges  had  ceased  at  that 
time,  and  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  dnking  fund 
had  continued  unchecked,  a  very  short  period  (  I  may  ven* 
ture  to  say  five  or  six  years  at  the  utmost )  would  have  ren* 
dered  its  operations  so  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  world, 
by  taking  such  a  quantity  of  stock  oat  of  the  market  as  to 
require  the  interference  of  the  legislature  for  its  reduction* 
The  measure  in  quesdon  can,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  at 
an  anticipadon  of  that  which  must  at  any  xate  have  been 
put  in  execution  in  a  short  dme;  and  anddpated  at  a  m9- 
ment  when  the  consequences  were  most  beneficial,  by  ^e  ia- 
tervendon  of  a  breathing  time  from  fresh  taxation. «—  And 
let  it  be  recollected  with  triumphant  pride  by  every  true 
Briton,  that  this  has  taken  place  in  the  concluding  years  of 
a  war  of  unexampled  duration  and  unequalled  expence  $ 
when  twenty-two  years  of  continued  hostilities  had  swelled 
the  expenditure  of  the.  country  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
1 14,000,000  sterling  per  annum }  and  when  the  salvation 
of  Europe  had  been  effected  by  the  unremitting  fortitude 
and  perseverance  of  this  nation  in  the  sujqport  of  burthens 
which  no  other  people  could  have  borne  for  a  tenth  part  of 
die  time. 

Let  us  trust,  then  my  Lord,  that  the  good  sense  and  pj^k- 
triotic  discrimination  of  Englishmen  will  enable  them  to  ap» 
preciate  the  motives  of  those  who,  to  promote  the  paltry 
views  of  themselves  and  their  faction,  wilfully  mitftpre- 
sent  the  measures  of  Government^  and  the  real  aituatioa 
of  the  country  dther  in  finance  or  gOMxal  politics. 

Thank  Hetyen^  my  Lord,  both  the  political  and  the  fip 
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rtandal  state  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  opcnmg  of  the 
new  year,  are  such  as  to  inspire  a  just  and  happy  confidciicd 
in  its  continued  and  increasing  pro^erify.  And  whatever 
temporary  embarrassment  may  appear  to  have  taken  place 
tPith  respect  to  the  interests  of  the'landed  part  of  the  conN 
munity,  though  certainly  much  general  inconvenience,  and 
even  great  individual  distress  has  arisen  from  it,  yet  the  con- 
«quences  are  only  for  a  time,  and  must  be  regarded  but  as 
the  natural  retrocetsion  of  a  stream  which  has  been  flowing 
with  unnatural  and  overstrained  rapidity,  and  has  met  with 
a  Strong  and  sudden  check  of  tide.  It  is  that  which  has  hap^ 
pened  almost  invariably  on  the  return  of  peace,  after  a  war 
of  any  length  and  extent.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  war  in  I7d3  the  same  general  confusion,  the  same  stag- 
iteitJon  of  the  markets,  the  *  same  failure  of  payments ;  and 
aren  a  still  greater  number  of  bankruptcies  were  the  conse- 
qnence  of  the  suddeti  stop  of  the  Oovemmem  contracts,  and 
<tftite  demand  for  the  supplies  of  war.  But  what  followed  i 
■*-adiver*'ion  of  the  employment  of  capital  into  new  channels ; 
and  an  increase  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of  general 
wealth,  which  led  us  to  the  height  of  financial  prosperit)', 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  immense  resources  which 
hsrve  enabled  us  to  prosecute,  to  its  successful  and  triumphant 
tertninAtion,  the  most  important  war  m  which  the  country 
has  ever  been  engaged,  and  have  placed  on  the  brows  of  Bri- 
tain a  wreath  of  such  unfading  glory  as  veils  the  laurels  of 
Gteeee  and  Rome  in  deep  and  dark  eclipse.  A  war,  in  the 
direction  of  which  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  Colleagues,  have 
ptitstred  i  line  of  conduct  so  happily  illustrative  of  that  due 
ccatnbfnation  of  prudence  and  resolution  inculcated  by  Ma- 
cbiatrol. 

*^VefUfh  iUt  rerum  administratlonem prudentid  et  human^ 
itate  temperat ;  ne  nfmid  confideiUld  incautum,  out  difftdm- 

tid  ntmji^en^^  (fjtdat.** 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Thk  following  sheets  comprise  the  writer's  observations 
on  the  expediency  of  raising  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
which  were  contained  in  a  pamphlet ;  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  first  annuity  act  That'  has  since  been  donie.  The 
usury  laws  now  excite  so  much  interest,  that  the  writer  is 
induced  to  re- publish  his  observations  upon  them  with 
some  additions ;  he  has  subjoined  some  remarks  on  the 
proposed  prohibition  oi  grants  of  redeemable  annuities^ 
and  the  general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 


» .  • 

Lincolu^S'Inn, 

l^th  Feb.  1816.     


CONSIDERATIONS,  &c 


The  notion  that  it  was  immoral  to  make  interest  of  money  has 
happily  long  been  exploded.  Paley  justly  smiles  at  .a  provision  in 
a  statute  of  James  the  1st.  which  prohibited  beyond  a  certain  rate 
of  interest  to  be  taken  (and  consequently  allowed  it  under  that 
rate), « that  this  statute  shall  not  be  construed  or  expounded  to  allow 
the  practice  of  usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience."*  Jeren^y 
Bentham,  in  his  able  defence  of  usury,  is  very  facetious  on  the 
passage  usually  quoted  from  Aristotle,  that  <<  all  money  is  iii  its 
nature  barren.*'  He  justly  observes,  that  a  consideration  which 
did  not  happen  to  present  itself  to  that  great  philosopher,  but 
which,  had  it  happened  to  present  itself,  might  not  have  been 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  notice,  is,  that  though  a  daric  would 
not  beget  another  daric,  any  more  than  it  would  a  ram  or  an 
ewe,'  yet  for  a  daric  which  a  man  borrowed  he  might  get  a  ram 
and  a  couple  of  ewes,  and  that  the  ewes,  were  the  ram  left  wijji 
them  a  certain  time,  would  probably  not  be  barren  :  that  then  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  would  find  himself  master  of  his  three  sheep, 
together  with  two  if  not  three  lambs :  and  that  if  he  sold  his 
sheep  again  to  pay  his  daric,  and  gave  one  of  his  lambs  for  the  use 
of  it  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  be  two  lambs,  or,  at  least,  one 
lamb,  richer  than  if  he  had  made  no  such  bargain.* 
The  precept  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  had  long  been  consi- 

■  Paley's  Mor.  Phil,  book  3.  part  1.  c.  10.  *  Defence,  p.  101. 
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dered  to  stand  in  the  way  of  taking  any  interest*  was  at  length 
discovered  to  have  related  to  transactions  between  Jews  alone,  and 
not  to  affect  the  barterings  of  Christians  I  When  usury,  as  it  was 
then  termed,  was  allowed^  most  states  fixed  the  amount  of  profit 
which  might  be  taken  on  loans.  This  established  a  distinction  in 
terms ;  what  the  law  allowed  was  termed  interest,  any  rate  beyond 
that  was  deemed  usury.  The  rate  varied  in  every  state  and  every 
age  according  to  the  degree  of  commerce  in  the  country  and  the 
safety  of  loans.  In  most  states  an  arbitrary  rate  was  fixed. 
Hume  saySi  that  if  we  consider  the  whole  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of  the  state,  and  its  lowness  is  a 
sign  almost  infallible  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  people*  It 
proves  the  increase  of  industry,  and  its  prompt  circulation  through 
the  whole  state,  little  inferior  to  a  demonstration.'  This  is  so 
universally  admitted,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  anxiety 
manifested  in  most  countries  to  keep  dow.n  the  rate  of  interest 
Adam  Smith,  however,  has  said,  and,  I  think,  justly,  if  rightly 
understood,  that  no  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  interest 
below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time  when  that  law 
was  made.  Notwithstanding  the  edict  of  1 766,  by  which  the  French 
Kipg  attempted  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  four  per 
cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  per  cent^ 
the  law  being  evaded  in  several  different  ways*^  .  This  pro- 
position should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  might  be  extended  to 
the  case  of  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  of  interest,  rising 
above  the  rate  fixed  after  the  law  had  passed.  Mr.  Bentham  has 
questioned  this  position.^  It  may  be  conceded  to  him^  that  a  law 
may  be  so  strictly  framed  as  to  prevent  any  possible  evasion  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.  But  yet  if  the  wants  of  mankind  rise  above 
tue  law,  it  must,  however  strictly  penned,  give  way  to  them.  It 
will  either  be  openly  disregarded,  or  evaded,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  all  parties.  This  experience  shews.  Montesquieu  observes, 
that  «  Le  loi  de  Mahomet  confonde  Tusure  avec  le  pict  i,  int^rSt. 
L'usure  augmente  dans  Ics  pais  Mahometans  a  proportion  de  la 
•^verite  de  la  defence :  le  preteur  s'indemnise  du  p^ril  de  la  con- 
travention!" ^    He  states  to  what  a  pitch  usury  reached  in  Rome, 

•  Essay  of  Interest.  *  Book  2.  c.  10.  vol.  2.  p.  45.  edit.  1809. 

^  Dcfeuce  of  Usury,  Letter  7.  ^  L'Esprit  des  Lou,  c.  19. 
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OD  account  of  the  little  security  which  the  creditor  liad ;  and  he- 
jttitly  observes,  that  <<  Les  loix  extremes  dans  le  bien  font  naltre 
le  mal  extreme  ;  il  falut  payer  pour  le  pr£t  de  Targent,  et  pour  le 
danger  des  peines  de  la  loi.'' '  Bentham  himself  states,  that  in  : 
Russia,  where  he  wrote  his  Defence  of  usury,  the  rate  fixed  by 
law  was  five  per  cent.  ^  that  many  people  lent  money,  and  nobody 
at  'that  rate.  The  mode  in  which  greater  interest  was  taken 
strongly  shows,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  was  sufficient^  but  was 
disregarded  by  the  conrention  of  the  parties. ' 

In  England,  whenever  the  ordinary  market  rate  exceeded  the 
legal  rate,  the  law  has  constantly  been  evaded.  The  rate  of  inte» 
rest  was  first  fixed  in  this  country,  in  the  S7  H.  8.,^  the  rate  was 
K)  per  cent.'  In  the  5th  of  Edward  the  6th,  it  was  rendered 
sHegal  to  take  any  interest,  but  notwithstanding  this  law,  the 
common  rate  of  interest  was  at  this  time  14  per  cent.,'  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  act  of  H.  8.  had  not  been  honored 
much  in  the  observance. 

Ten  per  cent,  was  again  allowed  in  the  ISth  of  Elizabeth.* 
The  impolicy  of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest,  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  felt.  It  is  recited  in  the  act,  by  which  the  statute  of 
Henry  the  8th  was  revived,  that  the  act  of  Edward  the  6th  <<  hath 
Aot  done  so  much  good  as  was  hoped  it  should,  but  rather  the  said 
vice  of  usury,  and,  specially  by  way  of  sale  of  wares,  and  shifts  of 
interest,  hath  much  more  exceedingly  abounded,  to  the  utter 
undoing  of  many  gentlemen,  merchants,  occupiers,  and  others^ 
and  to  the  importable  hurt  of  the  commonwealth.^' 

This  act  was  limited  to  five  years,  but  «  forasmuch  as  it  was 
by  proof  and  experience  found  to  be  very  necessary  and  profitable 
for  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm,"  it  was  in  the  same  reign 
made  perpetual.^ 

In  the  21  St  of  James  I.  interest  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent. 
The  act  was  to  conrinue  for  seven  years  only,^  but  it  was  made 

>  L'Eiiprit  des  Loix,  c.  St ;  and  see  c.  ts. 

*  Paley  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  statute  of  Elizabetli  was  the  -first 
that  tolerated  tiie  receiving  of  interest  in  England  at  all ;  vol.  V  P- 160,  edit 
1788. 

'  57  H.  8.  c.  9.  8. 3.        ♦  5  and  6  Ed.  6.  c.  80.        '  Hume,  vol.  4,  359. 

^  13  Eiix.  c.  8.  '  39  Eliz.  c  18.  s.  31, 39.  *  91  Jac.  1,  c.  17. 
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perpetual  in  the  succeeding  reign/  During  the  commonwealth  tiie 
rate  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.,*  and  this  was  adopted  by  the 
ISth  of  Charles  the  lid,'  and  finally,  in  the  12th  of  Anne,  it  was 
lowered  tb  5  per  cent.,*  at  which  it  now  stands. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  of  these  laws,  that  diey  were  all 
made  with  propriety,  as  they  followed  the  market  rate  of  interest* 
This  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  recital  in  the  act  of  Charles 
the  lid,  which  expressly  states,  <^  that  in  fresh  memory  the  like 
fall  from  8  to  6  in  the  hundred,  by  a  late  constant  ^practice  (and 
therefore  the  practice  must  have  continued  after  the  restoration), 
hzdi  found  the  like  success/' &c.  But  it  states,  that  <<  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  some  at  present  to  reduce  it  back  again  in  practice  to 
the  allowance  of  the  statute  still  in  force,  to  8  in  the  hundred,  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  ingenuity,''  &c.  And  for  thete  rea- 
sons the  statute  was  made.  Child,'  who  proposed  the  reduction 
of  interest  from  6  to  4  percent,  about  the  year  1669,  does  not  per- 
haps put  the  doctrine  upon  its  true  principles,  but  he  proves  two 
important  facts,  viz.  that  interest  in  Holland  was  S  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  home  was  not  so  high  as  the 
legal  rate.  He  states  positively  «  from  fact  and  experience,  that 
the  goldsmiths  in  London,"  who  then  acted  as  bankers,  **  could 
have  what  money  they  would  upon  their  servants'  notes  only  at 
4/.  lOs.  per  cent.,  before  the  late  emergencies  of  state  which  I 
could  demonstrate,  have  very  much  obstructed  the  natural  fall  of 
interest  with  us."  Some  of  the  early  acts,  however,  were  made 
to  protect  those  who  borrow  in  order  to  squander.  Those  who 
borrow  only  with  a  view  to  profit  can  protect  themselves.  And 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  perhaps  the  legislature  may  ven- 
ture to  fix  the  rate.  If  there  were  no  want  of  money  in  the 
country,  but  high  rates  of  interest  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  and 
foreign  commerce  were  neglected  in  order  to  make  great  profit  of 
the  money  at  home,  and  the  landed  proprietors  were  oppressed  by 
the  monied  men,  an  act  reducing  interest  to  an  equitable  standard 
would  bt  productive  of  good  to  all  parties. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith  says,  that  the  rate  of  interest  ought  always  to 

*  3  Car.  1.  c.  4.  s.  5.  *  SchobelPs  Acts. 

•  12  Car.  9.  c.  13,  confirmed  by  13  Car.  2.  stat  1.  c.  14. 

^  19  Aqd.  Stat.  2-  c.  16.  ^  Discourse  on  Trade. 
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Ve  SQcnewbat  above  the  lowest  market  price  which  is  commonl j 
paid  for  the  use  of  moneyi  by  those  who  can  give  the  most  un- 
doubted security.  If  the  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the 
lowest  market  rate^  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  total  prohibitioa  of  interest.  The  creditor  will 
not  lend  his  money  for  less  than  the  use  of  it  is  worthy  and  the 
debtor  must  pay  him  for  the  risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the 
full  value  of  that  use.  If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest  pricet 
it  ruins  with  l^onest  people^  who  respect  the  laws  of  their  country^ 
the  credit  of  those  who  cannot  give  the  very  best  security,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourse  to  exorbitant  usurers.  In  a  country^ 
9uch  as  Great  Britain,  where  money  b  lent  to  Government  at  5 
per  cent.,  and  to  private  people  on  good  security  at  4  and  4},  the 
present  le^al  r?te  is  perhaps  as  proper  aa  any.' 


In  this  country  people  with  slender  and  uncertain  securities 
have  long  found  themselves  compelled  to  give  more  than  five  per 
cent,  for  the  loan  of  money.  This  was  legally  done  by  selling  an 
annuity.  Thus,  if  A.  wanted  1000/.  and  had  only,  for  example, 
a  life  estate  to  give  as  a  security,  and  was  willing  to  give  more 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan,  he  sold  an  annuity  to 
the  lender,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  agreed 
upon,  and  also  the  charge  of  insuring  A.'s  life  j  so  that  the  lendei^s 
principal  was  not  in  jeopardy. 

The  practice  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annuities  was  a 
mere  shift  to  evade  the  statutes  of  usury.  The  principal  evils 
which  formerly  attended  this  mode  of  raising  money  were  two  :— 
First  the  enormous  interest  given  j  and,  secondly,  the  want  of  a 
power  in  the  grantor  to  redeem  or  re-purchase  the  annuity.  Tlie 
rate  of  interest  paid  did  not  often  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment :  a  fair  price  was  commonly  stated,  but  the  consideration 
was  actually  advanced  in  goods,  which  were  inmiediately  after- 
wards purchased  by  the  lender,  through  an  agent,  at  a  much  less 
price  than  the  borrower  gave  for  them  }  on  the  deeds  it  appeared, 
perhaps,  that  only  10  per  cent,  was  taken,  whereaSj  in  point  of 

.'  Smith's  W.  of  Nations,  Vol  d.c.  4. 
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fact,  20  was  possibly  obtained  by  the  fraudulent  reduction  of  Ae 
purchase-money.  This  practice  exists  at  this  moment  in  loans  by 
professed  money-lenders  to  necessitous  persons,  and  always  will 
6xist  while  extravagant  and  needy  persons  are  desirous  to  borrow  - 
money  on  slender  securities.  A  power  to  re-purchase  was  omitted 
in  the  grants  of  life  annuities,  not  because  these  transactions  were 
bona  fide  sales,  but  on  account  of  a  notion  which  then  prevsuled^ 
diat  a  power  of  re-purchase,  eren  in  the  grantor,  tainted  the  trans- 
action, and  rendered  it  usurious.  It  had  long  been  held,  that  the 
sale  of  a  life  annuity,  at  a  rate  exceeding  legal  interest,  was  not 
usurious,  because  the  principal  was  bona  fide  put  in  hazard: 
But  so  late  as  1749,  Lord  Hardwick  laid  it  down,  that  when  an- 
nuities were  redeemable,  the  Court  looked  upon  it  as  an  evasion  of 
the  statute  of  usury,  and  only  a  loan  of  money.  Under  this  im- 
pression, upon  ail  grants  of  annuities,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  raise  money  at  an  illegal  interest,  it  was  understood  between 
the  parties,  though  not  so  expressed  in  the  deeds,  that  they  might 
he  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  with  the  arrears^ 
and  half  a  year's  payment  as  a  bonus.  It  has  been  decided,  that 
where  the  power  to  re-purchase,  although  agreed  upon,  was 
omitted  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  usury,  a  court  of  equity  cannot  relieve  the 
grantor  in  case  the  grantee  refuses  to  let  the  purchase  be  redeem^ 
able,  and  of  course  the  grantor  had  no  remedy  at  law ;  but  this 
decision  was  not  made  till  several  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
first  annuity  act.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  point  has 
been  decided,  which  circumstance  sufficiently  proves,  what  is 
otherwise  well  known,  that  it  was  the  common  practice  to  suffer 
the  right  of  re-purchase  to  rest  on  parol  agreement. 

Early  in  the  present  reign  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was 
drawn  to  this  mode  of  evading  the  statutes  of  usury.  The  princi- 
pal desire  appears  to  have  been  to  render  all  annuities  redeemable. 
An  act  was  ultimately  passed,  the  principal  objects  of  which  were» 
to  give  publicity  to  the  grants  of  all  life  annuities  upon  infirm  se- 
curities, whether  redeemable  or  not,  and  whether  held  for  the  life 
of  the  grantor  or  of  the  grantee,  and  particularly  to  put  on  record 

'  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  36,  p.  489. 
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the  name  of  the  real  purchaser)  which  it  was  hoped  would  restrain, 
the  pernicious  practice  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annui^ 
ties ;  and,  secondly^  to  prevent  life  annuities  from  being  granted 
for  any  other  than  money  consideration^  and  wholly  to  crush  all 
such  dealings  with  infants. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  contemplatbn  of  the  legislature,  by  a 
separate  act,  to  supply  the  omission  in  the  one  actually  passed,  of 
a  power  to  grantors  in  all  cases  to  repurchase  annuities^  for  liveSy 
and  to  make  adequate  provision  against  the  enormous  rates  of  inte- 
rest then  received  upon  loans  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities.  With 
this  view  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  laws 
against  usury,  and  the  practice  of  granting  life  annuities.  A  very 
able  report  was  framed,  which  is  printed  in  the  56th  volume  of 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  489.  The  result  of 
the  enquiries  as  to  the  practice  of  granting  life  annuities,  was,  that 
six  years'  purchase  was  the  market  price  on  any  life  from  twenty- 
one  to  fifty  inclusive :  that  the  charge  even  amongst  fair  practip^ 
tioners,  was  5  per  cent,  upon  the  price,  including  die  expense  of 
the  deeds,  except  the  judgment,  for  which  51.  more  was  paid  : 
diat  it  was  understood,  though  not  so  expressed  in  the  deeds,  that 
Aey  might  be  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  principal  sum  with  the 
arrears,  and  half  a  year's  payment  as  a  bonus.  In  stating  the 
result  of  their  enquiry  into  the  ^eal  value  of  life  annuities,  the 
committee  observed,  that  they  were  satisfied  that  before  the  period 
when  annuities  became  so  common,  annuities  for  life  of  the  grantor 
were  purchased  at  a  price  much  nearer  their  real  value  than  they 
had  been  since.  They  stated  that  tlie  transaction  was  formally  a 
salet  but  in  substance  it  was  a  loan  of  money  upon  a  perishable 
security,  where  the  advantage  taken  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
hazard,  though  that  hazard  may  be  estimated,  and  in  other  trans- 
actions where  there  is  a  real  sale  of  a  life  interest,  or  a  reversion 
expectant  upon  it  is  estimated  with  reasonable  certainty.  They 
justly  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  evil  tendency  of  this  practice, 
and  stated,  that  all  advantage  beyond  the  rate  to  be  prescribed, 
ought  to  be  deemed  usurious,  and  made  subject  to  the  penalties 
against  usury,  with  an  exception  only  of  the  lives  of  those  who, 
irom  the  nature  of  their  employment,  are  exposed  to  peculiar 
hazard  i  and  that  all  aonuities  ought  to  be  redeemable,  because  if 
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z  fair  comideradon  is  paid^  the  redemption  never  can  be  a  loss  t# 
the  person  possessed  of  an  interest  which  is  daily  diminishing. 

A  string  of  resolutions  founded  iMi  this  report  was  moved*  By 
the  first  it  was  resolved,  that  the  purchase  of  annuities  for  the  life 
of  the  grantor,  being  generally  intended  as  a  loan  of  money,  ought 
to  be  regulated  accordingly.  This  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
other  resolutions  went  to  establish  a  scale  of  the  compensations 
to  be  taken  for  risks,  and  to  make  it  usury  to  take  any  greater  sum 
by  way  of  life,  annuity,  than  such  compensation  and  legal  interest* 
These  were  postponed,  but  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
founded  on  the  report^  which  was  accordingly  brought  in,  bttt 
afterwards  dropped. 

The  provisions  actually  made,  therefore,  although  they  extended 
to  all  life  annuities  granted  upon  infirm  securities,  only  gave  pub- 
licity  to  the  transaction,  and  guarded  the  grantors  from  the  pay<« 
ment  being  made  in  goods.  The  legislature  renounced  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  price  of  annuities,  and  to  make  them  all  redeemable. 

In  the  argument  upon  .the  bill  Lord  Mansfield  avowed  that  the 
grand  object  of  the  bill  was,  according  to  his  apprehension,  to  lead 
to  the  redemption  of  annuities  granted  without  any  power  to  re- 
purchase. Irredeemable  annuities  no  longer  exist.  But  this  has 
not  been  a  direct  consequence  of  the  act.  The  consideration 
which  the  subject  received,  led  to  a  general  opinion,  that  a  power 
in  the  grantor  to  redeem  was  not  usurious  ;  and  this  was  so  fuUy 
admitted  in  the  original  frame  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  no  longer 
left  to  the  honor  of  the  lender,  or  purchaser  as  he  is  called,  but  an 
express  power  to  repurchase  was  inserted  in  every  grant  of  a  life 
annuity.  The  point  is  so  clear  at  this  day,  that  the  transaction 
cannot  be  impeached,  although  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deeds 
that  the  lender  has  secured  his  principal  by  an  assurance  on  the 
borrower's  life.  It  is  not  unusual  to  make  the  grantor  covenant 
to  appear  at  a  life  insurance  ofiice,  at  the  request  of  the  lender,  in 
order  that  the  grantor's  life  may  be  insured ;  and  if  the  grantor  is 
likely  to  quit  the  kingdom,  he  further  engages  to  pay  any  addi-^ 
tional  premium  which  may  beconie  payable  on  account  of  the 
increased  risk. 

The  act  has  certainly  had  the  operation  of  entirely  preventing 
the  payment  of  the  consideration  in  goods  -,  but  this  is  sobstan- 
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tially  of  little  moiaeiit.  The  device  is  no  longer  necessary  i  for 
at  law  an  annuity  is  valid  although  the  consideration  is  so  sniall  ia 
ampunt,  as  to  be  xnerely  nominal  $  and  equity  at  this  day  will  not 
set  aside  an  annuity  for  mere  inadequacy  of  consideration,  although 
k  appears  that  the  lender  has  secured  his  principal  by  an  assurance 
on  the  grantor's  life ;  consequently  a  man  lending  money  on  aa 
annuity,  has  now  no  temptation  to  increase  his  gain  by  the  nomU 
nal  sale  of  goods. 

Ify  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  the  pernicious  practice  of 
raising  money  by  the  sale  of  life  annuities  was  much  promoted 
by  the  secrecy  with  which  such  transactions  were  conducted,  yet 
the  converse  has  no(  followed  by  the  publicity  given  to  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  enrolment  enabled  lenders  to  search  for  incum** 
brances  against  needy  men,  and  so  far  rendered  loans  to  them  more 
%ecure^  and  the  legality  of  annuities,  with  a  power  of  repurchase^ 
having  been  admitted,  the  transactions  complained  of  were  infi- 
nitely promoted  by  the  very  act  which  was  intended  to  repress 
them.  The  stigma  which  attached  to  persons  dealing  in  annuities 
would  in  some  instances  deter  respectable  persons  from  buying 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  transaction  would  be  put  on  record.  This 
very  circumstance,  however,  in  its  tendency  operated  against  bor« 
rowers*  Its  eflect  was  to  throw  the  whole  supply  of  the  market 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  did  not  scruple  to  make  the  most  of  it» 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  transaction. 

In  regard  to  the  conunon  expenses  of  the  borrower  of  money  by 
way  of  annuity,  they  are  infinitely  higher  even  amongst  regular 
men,  than  they  were  when  the  subject  was  under  consideration  ia 
the  House  of  Commons.  Every  security  which  can  be  obtained 
is  generally  taken,  and  what  never  happens  upon  a  regular  loan, 
a  warrant  of  attorney,  and  a  judgment  actually  entered  upon  it, 
ave«  I  may  say,  invariably  taken,  with  liberty  to  sue-out  execution 
if  the  annuity  is  a  few  weeks  in  arrear. 


Since  the  resolution  of  the  Hqusc  of  Commons,  in  1777,  that 
the  purchase  of  annuities  for  the  life  of  the  grantor  being  generally 
intended  as  a  loan  of  money,  ought  to  be  regulated  accordingly,  a 
new  description  of  borrowers  of  money,  by  way  of  life  annuitieSf 
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h^s  sprung  up.— Builders  and  petty  tradesmen  having  onljr  lease* 
hold  estates  to  offer  as  a  security,  and  generally  of  insufficient 
▼alue — a  security  not  like  a  life  estate,  which  is  mostly  sufficient 
in  value,  but  insufficient  in  the  limit  assigned  to  its  duration^ 
whereas  the  former  estates  are  generally  sufficient  in  the  extent  of 
Ae  interest,  but  insufficient  in  value.     In  regard  to  them  there- 
fere  a  new  rule  was  adopted :   the  annuities  were  taken  for  the 
lives  of  three  persons  and  the  life  of  the  longest  liver.    This -was 
done  to  prevent  the  immediate  necessity  of  an  assurance,  and  the 
actual  value  of  an  annuity  on  such  lives  is  never  taken  into  consi« 
deration,  but  the  lender  is  perhaps  satisfied  with  a  bare  10  per 
cent,  without  adding  the  charge  of  an  assurance  to  it,  because  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  annuity  will  be  redeemed  before  it 
becomes  necessary  to  insure.     In  some  instances  more  lives  than 
three  have 'been  added.     As  the  transaction  is  in  effect  a  pure 
loan,  at  the  given  rate  of  interest,  the  lender  would,  if  the  law 
allowed  it,  take  a  perpetual  annuity  paying  that  rate,  subject  to 
redemption,  because  it  never  enters  into  his  calculation  to  put  his 
capital  in  hazard,  but  he  intends  eventually  to  receive  back  his 
capital,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  receive  the  stipulated  rate  of  inte- 
rest for  the  use  of  it. 

The  bill  which  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
afterwards  dropped,  was  levelled  only  against  annuities  for  the 
lives  of  grantors :  they  were  treated  in  every  instance  as  loans,  a 
scale  of  risks  was  framed,  and  it  was  made  usurious  to  take  more 
than  legal  interest  and  the  specified  allowance  for  the  risk.     Had 
dus  bill  passed  into  a  law,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  it  would  soon  have  been  evaded.    Annuities  would 
have  been  taken  for  three  lives,  not  of  course  including  the  life  of 
the  grantor,  at  higher  rates,  even  from  persons  having  only  life 
estates ;  the  lender  would  thus  have  been  enabled,  as  usual,  to 
insure  the  grantor's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  his  10  or  12 
percent.     Annuities  for  three  lives,  such  as  are  at  present  granted^ 
would  have  remained  as  they  now  do  \   the  act  would  not  have 
embraced  them. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  resolution  was  founded  appears 
to  be  that  on  determinable  securities  somewhat  above  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  should  be  aUowedi  together  with  a  sum  sufficient 
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fo  cover  the  risk.  But  there  were  insurmountable  objecdoaa  to 
the  measure.  First,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  a  man  may  not  sell 
an  irredeemable  annuity.  He  may  sell  his  life  estate,  and  why 
not  part  of  the  interest  in  it  ?  .  Secondly,  as  the  addition  to  the 
legal  interest  was  only  allowed  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  that 
is,  where  the  lender  could  not  enforce  the  re-payment  of  the 
principal,  although  the  borrower  was  albwed  at  any  time  to  pay 
it  off,  it  is  manifest  that  no  money  would  ever  have  been  lent  in 
this  way.  For  the  small  allowance  beyond  the  actual  value  of 
the  risk  (which  actual  value  would  be  expended  in  insuring  the  fife, 
or  if  retained,  would  only  be  an  equivalent  for  the  risk),  would 
not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  men  to  tie  up  their  money  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower  during  his  life.  It  allowed  a  man  to 
take,  let  us  say  six  per  cent,  instead  of  five,  provided  he  gave  up 
his  power  to  call  for  the  principal  during  the  borroweiKe  life. 
These  are  terms  coupled  with  the  trouble  and  difficulty  in  these 
cases  of  insuring  the  life  and  compelling  payment  of  the  ammity, 
which  no  man  would  accept ;  and  ytt  as  money  will  fetch  greater 
interest  in  the  market,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  by  some  subterfuge  have  been  obtained; 


Previously  to  the  close  of  the  war,  this  country  had  arrived  at 
that  state  in  which,  if  the  foregoing  observations  are  well  founded^ 
the  laws  against  usury  must  necessarily  be  inefficient.  For  although 
a  man  could  not  justify  the  taking  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  a  simple 
loan  ;  yet  he  could,  by  a  circuitous  route,  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
itself,  attain  the  same  object.  As  to  the  real  state  of  the  market, 
it  was  an  undeniable  fact,  that  money  was  not  to  be  had  on  the 
•most  unexceptionable  security  at  5  per  cent.  Of  course,  from 
friendship  or  other  motives,  this  sometimes  happened,  but  a  moct" 
gage  was  rarely  seen,  unless  where  an  estate  was  sold  with  an 
agreement  to  let  part  of  the  money  remain  for  a  given  time  on  the 
security  of  it  \  or  in  some  few  instfinces  of  trust  money  directed 
.to  be  laid  out  at  interest  on  real  securities.  If  we  consider  that  a 
scale  has  always  been  preserved  between  the  rates  of  interest,  keep- 
ing within  the  rate  allowed  by  law,  accotding  to  die  nature  of  the 
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security,  it  will  appear  at  once,  why  money  could  not  be  had  on 
mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  When  that  rate  was  fixed,  it  was  above  1 
per  cent,  more  than  was  taken  on  good  security ;  and  thus  a  man 
having  a  bad  security,  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  market,  as  he  could 
kgally  give  a  greater- rate  of  interest  than  could  be  obtained  with 
good  security.  Money  was  then  lent  to  Government  at  $  per  cent. 
But  what  was  the  case  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude  i  Government 
itself  gave  5  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more ;  and  as  the  security  of 
the  state  is  considered  better  than  that  of  any  individual,  and 
money  lent  on  such  security  can  so  readily  be  called  in,  it  may  be 
thought  that  Ministers  had  the  market  to  themselves  ;  and  so  chey 
inevitably  would  have  bad,  if  money  could  by  no  shift  have  been 
lent  at  more  than  5  per  cent.  But  this  was  not  sp.  The  land* 
holder,  and  persons  with  worse  securities,  were  compelled  to  bor- 
row, and  others  would  lend  them  moneys  although  certainly  not 
at  legal  rates.  This  at  once  explains  the  rise  and  progress  of  life 
annuities.  In  thf  few  instances  in  which  money  was  lent  (m  mort« 
gage,  it  was  I  believe  not  unusual  to  privately  stipulate,  that  the 
property-tax  should  not  be  deducted  by  the  borrower,  notwith- 
standing  the  law  to  the  contrary.  And  although  it  may  startle 
some  to  hear  it,  yet  instances  were  not  wanting,  of  money  being 
raised  by  way  of  annuity,  upon  three  lives,  paying  ten  per  cent, 
upon  unincumbered  fee  simple  estates,  of  great  annual  value.  Great 
Sums  were  given  to  agents  for  loans  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  best  se«> 
cttrities ;  so  that  the  borrower  paid  severely,  although  the  lender 
was  not  benefited.  I'he  necessary  consequence  was,  that  die  laws 
against  usury  were  completely  evaded,  with  the  full  knowledge, 
nay,  with  the  sanction,  of  the  legislature,  under  the  colour  of 
grants  of  life  annuities,  which  were  only  real  transactions  to  the 
eittent  of  tying  up  the  lender's  capital,  during  the  period  agreed 
upon  ^  at  which  time  he*  secured  the  re-payment  of  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  borrower,  and  in  the  mean  time  received  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  profit.  The  knowledge  that  this  was  a  mere  evasion 
of  the  law,  which,  although  allowed,  was  stigmatized,  drove  fair 
purchasers,  if  they  must  be  called  so,  out  of  the  market,  and  left 
^he  borrower  exposed  to  every  species  ef  oppression.  There  were, 
I  should  apprehend,  few  loans  by  way  of  annuity,  for  which  in  the 
first  year  (including  expenses)  the  borrower  did  not  pay  85  per 
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cent.|  aad  there  were  certainly  many  on  which  more  was  paid. 
Uader  these  circumstances,  to  restore  the  private  borrower  to  his 
fair  chance  in  the  market^  it  would  have  been  essential  to  increase 
the  rate  of  interest*     To  place  borrowers  on  the  same  footing  as 
they  stood  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
should  have  been  fixed  at  7  per  cent.    Experience  has  shewn  that 
money  will  find  its  value  in  the  market ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
the  legal  rate  is  fixed  too  low,  a  higher  will  by  one  mean  or  another 
be  obtained  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  fixed  too  bigh^ 
yet  the  market  price  will  not  rise  on  that  account.     The  first  pn^ 
position  has  already  been  considered.     The  second  is  proved  by 
the  circumstance,  that  although  the  statute  of.  Anne  authorized  S 
per  cent,  to  be  taken,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  until  late  times  5  per 
cent,  never  was  obtained.     The  rate  of  interest  on  good  landed 
security,  varied  from  3^  to  4  J  per  cent,  and  an  instance  rarely  oc- 
curred that  5  per  cent,  was  taken.    Where  that  rate  was  reserved^ 
it  was  used  only  as  a  spur  to  prompt  payment,  for  it  was  usual  to 
provide,  that  if  4  per  cent,  was  regularly  paid,  that  should  be  ac;^ 
cepted  in  lieu  of  the  5  reserved.     These  are  facts  with  which 
every  one  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  titles  is  well   acquainted. 
With  this  evidence  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose,  diat  i£ 
7  per  cent,  were  allowed  to  be  taken  instead  of  5,  the  former  would 
always  be  obtained.     We  have  decisive  evidence,  that  if  money  is 
not  of  that  value  in  the  market,  the  full  legal  rate  will  not  be  ob- 
tained, although  it  may  be  legally  taken.     It  migiit  as  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  one  can  get  what  he  chooses  to  ask  for  his  house, 
because  he  may  lawfully  take  what  he  can  get.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  7  per  cent,  should  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  that  would  be 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  that  is  the  proper  legal  rate ;  and 
any  attempt  to  keep  down  the  interes^  below  the  demand  in  the 
market,  will  have  no  other  effect  than  making  a  law  which  will 
inevitably  be  broken  ;  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  market 
rate,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  evading  the  law.     All  this,  it  may 
be  said,  tends  to  shew  that  there  should  be  no  restraint  on  lending 
money.    Periiaps  it  may,  but  it  certainly  goes  far  to  show,  that  any 
restraint  not  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  market,  cannot 
have  a  beneficijl  effect. 
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In  considering  this  quenbn,  it  should  neyer  be  lost  sight  of  tbit 
the  rate  of  interest^  cannot,  with  adrantage^be  arbitrarily  fixed,  but 
must  follow  the  state  of  the  marlceti  leayiog  it  still  in  the  power  of 
persons  with  inferior  securities,  to  obtain  loans  at  a  moderate, 
although  not  at  the  lowest,  rate  of  interest.  It  would  be  a  mere 
mockery  at  a  period,  when  Government  cannot  obtain  money  at  5 
per  cent.,  to  enact  that  no  higher  rate  should  be  given  :  Such  a 
provision  would  remind  one  of  the  equitable  distribution  which  the 
lion  made  of  the  prey,  when  he  hunted  in  company  with  the  ass ! 
It  is  manifest,  that  one  of  two  consequences  must  follow  from 
such  a  law ;  either  Government,  whilst  its  credit  lasts,  would  have 
all  the  regular  loans ;  and  no  man,  upon  however  good  security, 
coidd  obtain  money,'  or  the  supply  of  individuals  would  be  made 
at  an  enormous  profit,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  lender  against  the 
impending  sword  of  the  law.  If  the  first  consequence  should  be 
Supposed,.a  general  stagnation  of  commerce  would  inevitably  foI« 
low  \  sales  would  be  made  on  the  most  ruinous  terms,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  cease.  Government  would  quickly  dis- 
cover, how  intimately,  how  inseparably  its  welfare  was  intwined 
with  that  of  every  individual  in  the  sute ;  the  baneful  efiect  of 
this  monopoly  of  credit  would  appear  in  shapes  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  things  would  necessarily  be  restored  to  their  old  chan- 
oeL'  If  the  second  consequence  were  to  ensue,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  must  all  admit  that  it  would,  the  efiect,  although  not  so 
alaiming,  would  yet  be  such  as  every  well-regulated  state  ought  to 
avoid.  The  law  must  necessarily  be  broken,  which  of  itself  is  an 
evil  of  the  highest  degree.  Men  are  but  too  prone  to  evade  even 
the  most  salutary  laws ;  and,  like  the  commission  of  crime,  one 
act  impels  to  another,  a  general  depravity  of  morals  ensues,  and 
oaths  are  not  imposed  faster  than  perjury  is  increased.  In  the  case 
last  supposed,  the  borrower,  I  repeat,  is  subjected  to  harsher  terms, 
and  the  just  scale  of  profits  no  longer  existing,  the  moderate  rate 

'  Paley  says,  that  one  part  of  the  policy  of  these  regulations  in  later 
years^isto  enable  the  state  to  boirow  the  subject's  money  itself.  Paiey> 
vol.  1.  p.  160.  This  wretched  policy  may  perhaps  have  operated  to  prevent 
the  rate  of  interest  from  being  raised,  since  the  time  of  Qiiten  Anne  ;  but 
it  certainly  did  not  of^rraie  then,  for  in  loans  between  subject  and  subject^ 
:i  per  cent,  more  was  allowed  to  be  taken,  than  the  state  would  give. 
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of  Government  interesf  although  couplod  with  the  supposed  sta- 
bility of  the  state  guaranteei  would  no  longer  withstand  die  enor- 
mous profits  with  the  degree' of  nA  attendant  on  private  loans; 
Thus,  individuals  would  be  oppressed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
the  state;  whereasi  if  even  their  welfare  could  be  separated,  yet 
the  sum  thus  withdrawn  from  the  security  of  the  state^^wouM  pro- 
bably exceed  in  amount  what  would  be  lent  on  private  security  in 
a  regular  way,  were  a  just  scale  df  rates  preserved. 


The  war  is  now  at  an  end.  A  redaction  has  ensued,  which  hat 
involved  all  in  one  common  distress.  It  will  not  be  supposed  thitt 
much  money  is  afloat  in  the  market,  and  even  if  there  were,  yet 
under  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  the  landed  interest  gene* 
rally  speaking,  could  not  afford  to  pay  even  the  legal  rate  of  in* 
terest  for  the  loan  of  it.  It  is  deeply  the  interest  of  all^to  consider 
what  measures  it  were  proper  to  adopt,  in  order  to  relieve  dw 
country  under  the  existing  difficulties. 

If  it  should  be  thought  too  bold  a  measure  to  allow  more  than  B 
per  cent,  to  be  taken  on  good  security,  yet  as  money  may  liow  be 
borrowed  at  any  rate,  however  exorbitant,  by  way  of  annuity,  some 
measure  ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  clashing  consequences 
arising  out  of  this  system.  For  instance,  let  it  be  made  legal  to 
take  7  or  8  per  cent.,  on  su^h  securiries  as  annuities  are  now  gene- 
rally granted  upon,  viz.  life  interests,  and  reversions,  and  leasehold 
estates ;  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  illegal  to  grant  a  redeemable 
annuity.  This  would  at  once  open  the  market  to  fair  bidders  t 
the  extra  interest  would  compensate  for  the  risk,  more  especially 
when  repayment  of  the  money  could  be  compelled,  and  borrowers 
with  inferior  securities  would  be  saved  from  great  oppression.  The 
borrower  where  he  had  a  determinable  interest,  for  example,  a 
life  estate,  would  still  have  to  insure  his  life  ;  but,  subject  to  the 
money  borrowed,  the  assurance  would  belong  to  himself;  he  might 
keep  the  assurance  on  foot  after  the  money  was  paid  off  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  he  might  sell  it ;  whereas  an  assurance  for  money 
lent  on  an  annuity  is  always  effected  by  the  lender,  although  paid 
for  by  the  borrower^  and  naturally  falls  to  the  ground  when  the- 
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annuity  is  paid  ofF.-^To  this  plan  it  may  be  objected  that  irredeem* 
^le  annuities  would  be.granted  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  This 
objection,  and  tlie  mode  of  obviating  it,  require  great  considera- 
tion. It  would  hardly  be  endured  that  the  sale  of  an  irredeemable 
lumuity  should  be  prohibited,  nor  does  it  teem  necessary  to  resort 
to  so  violent  a  measure.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  very  £ew 
fife  annuities  are  ever  granted,  without  being  subject  to  redemp« 
tion.  Where  an  irredeemable  annuity  is  granted,  it  is  generally  a 
family  transaction  and  wholly  free  from  fraud.  It  would  not  there- 
fore be  attended  with  any  practical  inconvenience  to  fix  the  rates  at 
which  such  annuities  shall  be  bought  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed ill  the  bill  so  often  referred  to,^  which  was  dropped.  This 
measure,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never  afiect  the  persons  whose 
conduct  it  would  seem  to  regulate,  and  it  would  facilitate  the  stitte 
frian  now  in  action  of  raising  money  by  the  grant  of  absolute  life 
vnnuities,  although  even  in  regard  to  this  limited  traffic,  individuals 
riiould  be  allowed  to  give  considerably  more  than  Government 
afiers.  It  would  at  the  same  time  prevent  lenders  from  flying  to 
this  scheme  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  making  the  borrower  rely 
«pon  their  honor  in  granting  a  redemption. 

It  may  perhaps  still  further  be  objected,  that  this  measure  would' 
<^n  a  door  for  all  classes  to  borrow  at  the  increased  rate.  A  man 
having  a  fee  simple  estate,  and  also  a  life  estate,  might  pledge  the 
life  estate  as  a  security  for  a  loan  at  the  highest  rate  of  interest, 
the  lender  relying  on  his  other  propeuty,  or  on  a  lien  on  it  by 
means  of  a  judgment,  as  a  better  security.  This,  it  must  be  admil- 
tedy  might  be  done.  But  still  no  new  evil  would  be  introduced, 
for  a  man  in  the  same  circumstances,  or  with  fee  simple  estates 
only,  may,  as  matters  now  stand,  under  colour  of  an  annuity,  bor- 
row money  at  40  per  cent. ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  that  is  taken  the  more  it  assumes  the  shape  ot  a  loan,  for 
it  becomes  the  more  certain  that  the  annuity  will  be  paid  off  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

The  best  however,  although  the  boldest  measure,  would  be  at 
once  to  sweep  from  the  statute  book  all  the  laws  against  usury. 
This  M  ould  leave  money  like  other  commodities,  to  find  its  level  ; 
and  would  essentially  benefit  those  upon  whom  it  would  seem  to 
have  the  harshest  operation. 
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Conflicting  opinions,  however,  upon  this  great  question  must  ne- 
cessarily exist.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  reduced.  The  objection  to  such  a  measure  has  been 
already  stated^  that  the  law^  although  made,  would  be  inoperative, 
and  would  subject  borrowers  to  harsher  terms  than  would  be  im« 
posed  on  them  without  a  protecting  law.  The  story  of  Don 
Quixote's  interference  on  behalf  of  the  peasant  whom  his  master 
was  beating,  should  not  be  lost  on  mankind.  If  the  borrowers 
can  convince  the  legislature  that  the  redaction  by  an  act  of  Parlia* 
ment  of  the  rate  of  interest  will  really  be  a  benefit  to  them,  and 
through  xhem  to  the  country  in  general ;  of  course  the  aid  of  the 
legislature  will  not  be  refused  to  them.  But  they  are  bound  to 
prove  that  either  the  rate  of  interest  is  really  reduced  in  the  market, 
or  that  any  law  in  any  stace  was  €ver  productive  of  benefit  where! 
the  market  rate  was  above  the  price  fixed  by  the  law. 

Annuities,  as  the  law  now  stands,  are  in  efiect  usurious  loans  of 
money,  and  they  prove,  as  I  have  already  observed,  tliat  mankind 
will,  in  extreme  cases>  in  despte  of  acts  of  Parfiament,  make  their 
own  moi^ey  bargains. 

If  it  were  intended  to  lower  Ae  rate  <rf' interest,  of  course  the 

first  step  would  be  to  render  annuities  irredeemable ;  of,  in  other 

words,  to  prevent  loans  in  any  shape  at  more  than  5  per  cent.  This 

§tep,  accompanied  with  an  increased  legal  rate  of  interest  on  infirm 

securities,  has  already  been  recommended ;  but  if  k  were  taken 

alone,  the  immediate  consequence  would  be,  not  that  redeemable 

annuities  would  cease,  bat  that  smaller  sums  would  be  paid  for 

them,  and  the  borrowers  would  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the  honor 

of  tlie  lenders  to  sufier  a  repurchase.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  spe« 

culation.    Before  redeemable  annuities,  with  a  power  to  repur* 

chase,  were  deemed  legal,  this  was  the  plan  resorted  to,  and  with 

pernicious  efiect  as  against  borrowers,  to  evade  the  usury  laws. 

The  attempt  succeeded,  and  the  judges  were,  in  point  of  factt 

forced  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  habits  of  mankind,  and  to  give 

legality  to  such  grants  with  power  to  repurchase,  in  order  to  save 

borrowers  from  oppression.    To  render  annuities  irredeemable^ 

would  .once  more«  it  is  to  be  feared,  expose  borrowers  to  the  evils 

vhich  the  system,  as  it  at  present  stands,  guards  them  against. 

When  annuities  were,  to  evade  the  usury  laws,  made  inredeemA- 
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\A%  the  great  anxiety  of  the  legUlature,  as  we  have,  seen,  was  to 
render  them  redeemable.  Now  that  annuities  are  universally  mad^ 
redeemable,  the  only  object  of  making  them  irredeemable  wouU 
be  t©  lower  the  market  rate  of  interest :  an  object  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  must  necessarily  prove  unattainable.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  annuities  ought  to  be  phrced  on  somefoot** 
ing  which  would  make  them  accord  better  with  the  existing  laws 
against  usury,  whilst  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  statute 
book-  Put  to  render  annuities  irredeemable,  would  only  increase 
the  evils  under  which  borrowers  now  labor,  if  even  <the  legal  rate 
of  interest  were  not  reduced.  But  if  that  measure  were  to  be 
'followed  up  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  below  the  mar** 
ket  rate,  the  landed  interest  could  not  stand  the  shock.  In  the 
present  state  ci  commerce,  when  we  speak  of  the  market  rate  d 
interest,  we  look  in  point  of  fact  to  die  general  rate,  as  well  in  this 
as  in  other  states ;  for  the  avenge  value  of  our  money  is  fixed  by 
the  general  operations  of  the  monied  interest  throughout  all  com- 
mercial nations.  Ouar  own  funds,  therefore,  may  safely  be  consi- 
dered as  the  just  standard  of  the  maricet  rate  of  interest*  Now  at 
this  moment  more  than  5  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  in  the  funds* 
If,  therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  were  to  be  reduced  to  4  percent, 
all  the  bans  to  individuals  would  be  promptly  called  in ;  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ask  the  legislature  not  only  to  reduce  the 
rate,  but  dso  to  allow  debtors  time  to  pay  their  debts.  The  mo* 
ney  so  called  in  would  of  course  be  invested  in  the  funds.  This 
would  occasion  a  rise  in  the  funds  ;  and  that  would  probably  drive 
snen  to  lend  their  money  to  foreign  states,  where  more  interest 
could  be  obtained.  The  landed  interest  would  not  only  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  off  their  existing  debts,  but  would  be  prevented  from 
d)taining  any  fuitber  loan*  It  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  future 
or  probable  benefits  of  a  system  which  would  at  once  paralyze  the 
hand  of  tbe  a^iculturist  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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PREFACE. 


jAlLthough  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  hasy 
for  several  years  past,  been  so  frequently  discussed,  yet  it 
is  somewhat  singcitar)  that  no  plaa  for  tiiis  purpoge,  found- 
ed on  the  original  principles  of  the  English  ConstitotioD, 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  legislature.  Tliis  circuixistance 
must  plead  as  an  apology  for  the  present  attempt,  of  which 
the  object  is,  to  correct  the  principal  defect  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the  want 
of  that  responsibility,  to  which  every  man,  exercbing  any 
species  of  political  power  ought  to  be  subject.  The  &et 
is  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  instead  of  representing  numerous  and  respectable 
bodies  oi  men,*  to  whom  tiiey  would  be  accountable  for 
their  conduct,  are  returned  by  the  proprietors  of  bm^^ige 
tenure  boroughs,  or  elected  by  a  small  number  of  porsoaiv 
influenced  and  directed  by  some  individual,  or  what  is 
worse,  are  indebted  for  their  seats^.o  t^r  own  money ; 
by  which  naeans  they  are  totally  indepenoRt  ot^  and  un« 
influenced  by,  public  opinion.  Instead  of  being  obliged 
by  the  fear  of  losing  their  seats  in  Parliament,  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  their  constituents,  and  of  the  public,  they 
naturally  consider  how  they  may  best  advance  their  own 
interests,  or  those  of  their  patrons,  by  their  conduct  in 
,  Parliament.  Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  while 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  notoriously  obtained 
for  money,  they  should  become  a  matter  of  mere  specula- 
tion and  traflSc*    The  influence  which  the  crown  possesses,. 
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in  consequence  of  its  patronage,  is  not  only  perfectly  conr 
stitutional,  but  evssenlially  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our 
constitution.  This  influence  should  not  however  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  to  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  tbo 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  surely  sufficient  that  the  crown 
should  nominate  a  gi  eat  number  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
When  Augustas  assumed  tlie  privilege  of  appointing  the 
Roman  Senators,  he  destroyed  the  republic  so  completely, 
that  no  attempt  to  restore  it  m  as  ever  afterwards  made. 
Hence  Mr.  Gibbon  observes  that  "  The  principles  of  a 
free  constitution  are  in^coverably  lost,  when  the  tegitslative 
powder  is  nominated  by  the  executive.*'   Vol.  I.  97. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Paley  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  was  totally  independent  of  tlie  crown, 
and  unconnected  with  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  would  overturn  the  constitution.  But 
on  the  other  side,  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  be- 
come, in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  the 
aristocracy,  the  constitution  would  be  equally  overturned.  ^ 
Tlie  question  therefore  is,  what  degree  of  independence  the 
Moose  of  Commons  ought  to  posseas,  to  preaerve  the  true 
balance  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  present  plan,  the  prerogatives,  and  patronage 
of  the  crown^jemaio  untouched.  Besidea  it  would  pos- 
sess %  considBle  influence  in  the  elections  for  towns. 
And  as  the  representation  of  the  landed  interest  would  be 
given  entirely  to  property,  the  House  of  Lords  must 
have  an  immense  weight  in  the  elections  for  countftea. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  upon  the  plan  here  proposed,  would 
be  strongly  influenced  by  t\\fe  crown,  and  closely  conneoled 
with  the  lio«»e  of  Lords. 
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Defects  in  the  Representation  of  Counties. 

Of  the  many  defects  and  abuses  complained  of,  in  tlic 
representation  of  the  people,  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  principaL 

1«  The  restrictions  on  the  proprietors  of  land,  as  to  the 
tenure  by  which  they  must  hold,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  in- 
terest which  they  must  have,  to  intitle  them  to  vote  for 
county  members. 

2.  The  lowness  of  the  qualification  arising  from  the  im- 
mense depreciation  of  the- value  of  money  since  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

3.  The  undue  influence  which  private  persons  have  ac- 
quired in  the  smaller  corporations. 

4.  The  absolute  interest  which  private  pei'sons  have  ac* 
quired  in  the  burgage  tenure  boroughs. 

5.  The  prevalence  of  bribery  in  the  ^^^torporations 
and  popular  boroughs. 

6.  The  gross  inequality  in  the  representation  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  the  inequality  between  the  number  of 
representatives  for  boroughs,  and  those  for  counties. 

All  these  evils  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  legisla** 
ture  in  not  attending  to  the  immense  changes,  which  time  has 
made  in  the  tenures  by  which  lands  are  held,  and  in  the 
personal  rights,  wealth,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country.     A  reform  therefore  in  the  representatioa  of 
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the  people,  need  not  be  founded,  on  those  wild  theoretical 
systems,  which  are  now  so  frequently  published  to  the 
world.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  tlian  to  enquire  into 
the  principles,  upon  which  representation  was  originally 
established  in  England,  and  to  adapt  them  to  tlie  present 
times. 

To  effect  this  purpose  a  plan  for  reforming  the .  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament  is  here  submitted  to 
the  public,  of  which  the  following  propositions  forfn  the 
basis. 

1.  To  extend  the  right  of  voting  in  counties,  to  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders. 
^   2.  To  raise  the  qualiiication. 

9.  To  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  towns  to  all  the 
substantial  househ(4ders  actually  and  bona  fide  residing  in 
such  towns. 

4.  To  disfranchise  all  towns  and  b6roughs,  not  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote. 

5.  That  three  fifths  of  the  representatives  should  be 
elected  by  the  counties,  (each  county  to  elect  a  number  of 
representatives  proportioned  to  the  number  of  voters  in 
such  county)  and  the  remaining  two  fifths   to  be  elected 

'  by  the  towns  and   boroughs,  proportioned  in  the  same 
manner. 

» 

6.  To  esflblish  a  register  of  the  voters  in  each  county,  - 
and  to  take  the  poll  in  the  several  hundreds. 

7.  To  establish  a  register  of  the  voters  in  each  town, 
and  to  take  the  poll  in  the  several  parishes. 

Nature  of  the  old  Representation. 

The  principle  of  all  Gothic  governments,  of  which  the 
English  is  certainly  one,  was,  that  the  supreme  authority 
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should  reside  in  the  general  assemljly  of  tl«  state ;  *  at 
which  every  freeman  in  the  nation  liad  a  right  to  be  pre- 
sent. In  conformity  to  this  principle  the  English  Parlia- 
ment originally  consisted  of  ttic  King,  die  superior  clergy, 
tiic  nobility^  and  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown ;  who ' 
were  in  fact  at  that  time  the  only  freemen  in  the  country; 
for  although  the  King  s  immediate  tenants  had  granted 
considerable  portions  of  their  lands  to  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  who  were  generaily  considered  as  freemen,  5»et  as 
they  became,  by  accepting  such  grants,  the  vassals  and  dc* 
pendants  of  tbeif  immediate  lords,  they  were  held  to  be 
represented  by  them ;  for  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  feudal  law,  lands  thus  granted,  being  part  of  a  barony 
were  represented  by  the  baron  himself;*  who  still  retained 
the  direct  projierty  of  tiiem.  As  to  the  persons  who  cul- 
tivated the  lands,  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual  servitude, 
or  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  villenage, '  and  were  in 
fact  the  property  of  tlieir  lord  :  so  that  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  all  principle,  Xo  have  allowed  them  any  portion 
of  political  power. 

When  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  di- 
vision of  property,  had  considerably  increased  the  number 
of  the  Kings  tenants,  they  were  distmguislied  into  the 
Barones  Majores^  et  Minores :  of  which,  the  first  were 
summoned  individually  by  the  King  s  WTit,  ailH  the  second 
by  the  sheriff  of  each  county. 

That  this  was  the  practice  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
appears  from  Magna  Charta — ^^Etad  habendum  commune 
Concilium  Regni  de  Auxilio  assidendo  et  Summoneri  facie* 

'  1.  Blackst.  Comm.  147.  Robertson's  Cha.  5  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  433.  Hist  of 
ScotL  Vol.1,  p.  79.  Magaa  Charta  Job.  c,  14.  Black htoiie's  Tracts^  Ilumo 
Vol.  II.  p.  117. 

*  Robertson,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.  '  2.  Blackbt.  p.  92.  93. 

^  C.  14.  Vide  BlackbU>ne*8  Tracts. 


imis  ArobiefMcopoe,  Epiacopos,  AMiates,  Oomites,  ft 
Kfayores  Barones  Sigillatina  per  Itttema  nostras ;  £t  pne^- 
terea  lademus  suounoneri  in  Generalei  per  Vicecomitai 
et  Ballivos  nostroe^  omties  iUos  qui  de  Nobis  MMii)t 
in  Capite,  ari  certum  diem.  — 

When,  the  Barooes  mioores  became  too  numeroiM  to 
atleod  in  person,  they  were  permitted  to  choose  represeiir 
taiivn  fit>tn  among  their  own  body ;  which  gare  rise  to  tht 
~  House  of  Commons. 

'^  In  what  manner  (says  Sir  W*  Blackstone)  and  at  what 
tiooe  the  election  of  tiiose  Icnights  of  the  shire,  was  invested 
io  Che  county  at  large,  which  formerly  was  coniiaed  to  the 
King  s  tenants  in  capite^  is  a  point  pretty  difficult  to  deten- 
mine.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  take  up  the  matter  as 
it  stands  upon  record  in  our  statutes :  an  evidence  upon 
which  we  may  build  mora  safely  than  upon  any  the  moat 
plausible  hypothesis  or  ingenious  conjecture  of  the  learned. 
The  first  of  these  statutes  is  tliat  of  7.  Hen.  VI.  a  15.  which 
directs  the  knights  of  the  shire  to  be  elected  in  tin  oounty 
court,  a  court  to  which  all  tlie  frediolders  are  suitors.^ '  Am 
the  right  of  election  for  counties  was  by  this  statute  g^ten 
t6  all  the  freeholders  it  wHl  be  oecesaary  to  enquire,  who 
those  freeholders  were. 

A  freeholder  was  a  person  having  at  least  an  estate  for 
life  in  free  land,  or  land  held  by  free  services.  * 

To  explain  the  latter  part  of  ttiis  description,  it  must  be 
observed  that  when  the  statute  of  Hen.  IV,  was  made,  tfaero 
eusted  in  England  four  species  of  lay  tenures, '  of  which 
two  were  considered  as  free,  because  tiiey  were  hdd  by 
fee  services,  which  were  not  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform  :  as  to  serve  undtr 
Ins  Lord  in  wari  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  the  iiktt.  Tte 
Other  two  were  considered  as  Villainous  or  servile,  because 

■  Tiict4».p.aas.  *  Bkckstone's Tn. p. saS.  <  tdeai.SOK 
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th^  were  held  by  base  services,  such  as  were  fit  only  for  \ 

peasants,  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank^  as  to  plough  the  Lord*s  I 

liDd,  to  make  his  hedges,  or  other  mean  employments; 
.  Xbe  free  tenures  were  knight  service  and  common  socage, 
of  which  the  proprietors  were  called  Liberi  Homines  and 
M  such  possessed  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to 
parliament. — The  servile  tenures  were  denominated  by 
the  names  of  pure  villenage,  and  privileged  villenage,  or 
*  villein  socage,  and  are  now  known  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  copyholds. 

Those  who  held  lands  by  the  former  of  these  tenures,  i 

wer^e  in  a  state  of  actual  servitude  :  those  who  held  by  the 
latter,  had  so  far  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyraAny 
of  their  Lords,  that  their  services  were  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  but  being  of  a  base  and  servile  kind,  they  were  not 
intitled  to  the  rank,  or  privileges  of  Liberi  Homines. 

Although  the  tenure  by  copyhold  has  not  been  altered^ 
since  the  reign  of  *Hen.  VI,  by  any  positive  law,  yet  the 
courts  of  justice  have  by  a  series  of  determinations,  estab- 
lished the  rights  of  copyholders  to  their  lands,  so  as  to 
render  them  equally  independent  of  their  Lords,  with  free- 
holders: but  still  they  are  excluded  from  the  elective 
franchise.  ' 

At  the  great  contested  election  for  Oxfordshire  in  1754, 
a  question  arose  whether  copyholders  holding  according  to  < 

the  custom  of  the  manor,  but  not  said  to  be  at  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  were  entitled  to  vole  at  county  elections. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  who  was  engaged  as  counsel  at  tliat 
election,  wrote  an  admirable  tract  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  contends  that  copyholders  of  tliis  kind  were  not  by  the 
old  law,  intitled  to  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  because 
they  were  in  fact  villein  sockmen,  whose  services  were 
base  and  servile,  though  reduced  to  a  certainty :  and 
therefore  their  estates  were  not  comprised  under  the  deoo- 
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mination  of  free  lands  .or  tenements,  or  freehold,  witfaiii 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Hen.  VI. — Sir  William  pre- 
faces his  arguments  on'  this  subject,  with  observing,  thai; 
he  was  not  then  enquiring  what  would  be  tlie  best  and  most 
equitable  constitution  for  the  qualification  of  electors, 
according  to  the  modem  state  of  property ;  but  what  really 
was  the  constitution  in  this  point. 

TIjefe  was  another  set  of  men  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire,  in  consequence  of  the 
inferior  interest  which  they  had  in  lands,  namely  lease- 
holders ;  being  rather  considered  as  the  bailifls,  or  servants 
of  the  Lord,  who  were  to  receive  and  account  for  the 
profits,  at  a  settled  price,  th3.n  as  having  any  property  of' 
their  own  in  the  lands,  and  therefore  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  have  a  freehold  estate. 

Copyholders  and  .Leaseholders  to  be  allowed  to.  vote. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  who  Has  the  smallest  know- 
ledge of  the  present  situation  of  property,  tiiat  as  every 
species  of  personal  servitude,  and  all  base  services,  have^ 
long  since,  been  totally  abolished :  and  as  copyholders  of 
every  kind  hav^  acquired  as  certain  and.  indefeasible  an 
estate  as  freeholders,  they  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  for 
the  representatives  of  counties. 

:  In  the  same  manner  leaseholders  having  long  ceased  to 
be  the  bailifli  of  their  Lords,  and  enjoying  the  same 
degree  of  personal  freedom  as  freeholders,  ought  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  proposed  therefore  to  extend  the  right  of  voting 
for  the  representatives  of  counties  to  all  copyholders  and 
leaseholders  provided  their  property  is  such  as  to  render 
them  independent,  and  make  them  interested  in  the  weMoie 
of  the  state. 
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Qualification. 

The  necessity  of  requiring  a  qualification  of  property^ 
to  tbe  exercise  of  political  power,  *  has  heen  universally 
admitted  by  every  practical  legislator,  though  denied  by 
some  of  those  theoretical  writers,  who  found  their  systems 
on  abstract  and  metaphysical  principles,  and  reject  all 
arguments  derived  from  experience.  As  long  however  as 
poverty  and  dependence,  of  situation  shall  appear  in  fact, 
to  expose  men  to  corruption  and  iniluence,  it  is  lK)ped 
that  the  right  of  voting  may  be  confined  to  property,  as 
the  only,  circumstance  from  which  real  freedom  of  choice 
can  be  expected. 

It  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  propagate  an  idea  that 
representation  is  a  natural  right;  but  this  doctrine  has  been 
fully  refuted  by  Mr.  Paley,  who  has  clcaily  shown  that 
representation  is  so  far  only  a  right,  as  it  conduces  to 
public  utility  :  and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions  of 
government,  the  point  to  be  considered  is^  what  arrange- 
ment will  most  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  commu*^ 
Qity;  the  great  object  in  politics  not  being  theoretical 
perfection,  but  practical  expedience  and  utility. 

Mr,  Home  Tooke  in  his  letter  to  the  late  Lord  Ash* 
burton  on  Parliamentary  Reform  argues  for  the  justice  atid 
propriety  of  a  qualification  of  property. 

"Freedom  and  security'' (says  he)  '"ought  surely  to  be 
equal  and  universal,  but,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  at  all  backward 
to  contend,  that  some  of  the  members  of  a  society  may  be 
free  and  secure,  without  having  a  share  in  the  government. 
The  happiness  and  freedom,  and  security  of  the  whole, 
may  even  be  advanced  by  the  exclusion  of  some,  not  fraoi 
freedom  and  security,  but  from  a  share  io  the  government. 
My  Lord,  extreme  misery,  extreme  depeodence,  extreme 

'  1.  Comm,  in. 
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igftomnce,  extreme  selfishness,  (I  mean  that  mistftken 
seHisbness  which  excludes  all  public  sense)  all  these  Hvt 
j««t  and  pro}>er  causes  o€  exclusion  from  a  share  in  the 
government,  as  weil  as  extreme  criminality,  \vhi(^h  \»  ad- 
mitted to  exclude,  tor  thither  they  all  tend,  and  there  they 
frequently   finish." — 

The  idea  of  restraining  the  elective  franchise  by  a  qualifi- 
cation of  property  has  t>een  adopted  m  England,  ever  since 
ttie  existence  of  the  House  of  ComnfK)ns. — Tlie  statute 
7.  Hen.  VI,  which  exf  ended  the  right  of  voting  to  aH 
the  fieeholdcrs  of  tlie  county,  although  it  required  the 
Qualification  of  a  freehold  estate,  was  soon  found  to 
be  loo  general,  in  not  specifying  the  value  of  such 
freehold.  And  die  inconveniences  attending  it  are  thus 
described  by  the  legislature  in  the  statute  8.  Hen.  VI.  c.  ?'• 
— "  Whereas  the  elections  of  knights  of  shire  have  now  of 
kite  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous  and  excessive 
number  of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  of 
which  the  most  part  was  of  people  of  small  substance  and 
of  no  value,  whereof  every  of  them  pretended  a  voice 
equivalent  as  to  such  elections  to  be  made  i^  ith  the  most 
worthy  knights  ami  esquires  dwelling  within  the'  same 
counties ;  whereby  manslaughter,  riots,  batteries  and  divi- 
sions among  the  gentlemen,  and  other  people  of  the  same 
counties,  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be ;  unless  convenient 
and  due  remedy  be  made  in  this  behalf/^ 

The  remedy  provided  by  this  statute  was,  that  knights 
of  the  shire  should  be  cliosen  by  peoj)le  whereof  every  one 
should  have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  a  year  at  the  least  above  all  charges.  **  Provided 
(faya  the  statute)  that  he  which  cannot  expend  forty 
shillings  by  the  year,  as  afore  is  said,  shall  in  no  wise  be 
chooser  of  the  knights  for  the  parliament""  And  by  the  sta^ 
tute  10.  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  ft  was  requhed  that  this  freehold 
estate  of  40  shillings  a  year  should  be  witUn  the  county. 
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All  pur  antiquaries  agree  that  when  the  statute  of  Hen. 
VI.  was  made,  *  a  freehold  estate  of  forty  shillings  a  year» 
was  fully  sufficient,  with  proper  industry,  to  furnish  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  render  the  freeholder,  an  indepen* 
dent  man.  *  But  the  immense  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  price  of  provisions^ 
is  such^  that  forty  shillings  at  that  time  is  calculated  to  be 
•qual  to  forty  pounds  of  our  present  money.  It  follows 
therefore  that  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  old  law^  the 
qualification  to  be  required  of  a  freeholder  in  ihese  times^ 
ought  to  be  forty  pounds  a  year.  But  as  the  object  of 
this  plan  is  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to  all  who  may  be 
supposed  capable  of  exercising  it  with  discretion^  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  qualification  of  those  who  have  free- 
bold  estates  to  twenty  pounds  a  year  only,  and  to  extend 
the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  all  persons 
having  copyhold  or  leasehold  estates  within  the  county  of 
that  value. ' 

It  is  observable  tliat  in  every  other .  case,  in  which  the 
old  Jaw  required  a  qualification  of  property,  tlxe  legislature 
has  from  time  to  time  found  it  necessary  to  increase  it^  in 
pFoportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money. 
>  By  the  statute  23.  Hen.  VI.  c.  14.  it  is  enacted  that 
the  knights  of  the  shires  for  the  parliament  shall  be  notable 
knights  of  the  same  counties,  or  otherwise  such  notable 
esquires,  gentlemeo  of  birth,  as  shall  be  able  to.  be  knights. 
Now  the  only  gentlemen  qualified  to  be  knights  were  those 
who  had  estates  of  the  annual  value  of  <£40,  ^  (equivalent 
to  jC400  at  present)  which  was  therefore  the  qualification 
in  point  of  fortune,  for  the  representative  of  a  county  ; 
whereas  the  present  qualification  is  an  estate  of  <£60p  a 
year. 

'  1.  Comm.  171.  *  Ilume*s  Hist.  vol.  3.  p.  SIS. 

'  Vide  Malthus  on  population,  book  4.  t.  6. 
*  Henry's  HlsU  of  £Dgland,  vol.  10.  p.  5tf . 
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The  original  qualification  for  serving  on  juries  was  fixed 
in  1 3.  Edw.  I.  at  twenty  shillings  a  year.  It  was  increas- 
ed to  forty  shillings  in  21.  Edw.  I.  In  Queen  Elizabeths 
time  it  was  doubled ;  but  (as  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes) 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time  decreasing  very  considera- 
bly, the  qualification  was  raised  by  the  statute  16  and  17* 
Car.  I.  to  £iO.  per  annum.  * 

This  last  act  being  only  temporary,  was  suffered  td 
expire,  without  renewal,  to  the  great  abasement  of  juries. 
But  now  by  the  statute  4  and  5.  William  and  Mary  c.  24. 
the  qualification  of  a  juryman  is  again  raised  to  J^IO.  a 
year  in  England  and  £6.  in  Wales  of  freehold  or  copyhoW 
lands.  And  by  a  modem  statute  *  leaseholders  having  £20. 
a^ear  clear  profit  rent,  over  *and  above  the  rent  reserved, 
are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.  The  original  qualifica- 
tion for  killing  game  was  forty  shillings  by  13.  Richard  II. 
But  it  has  been  gradually  raised  by  a  variety  of  statutes 
to  ^100  per  annum.  Hence  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes 
that  there  is  fifty  times  the  property  required,  to  enable  a 
man  to  kill  a  partridge,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  sliire. ' 

The  idea  of  admitting  copyholders,  and  leaseholders  to 
vote  for  county  members,  and  of  raising  the  present  qualifi- 
cation, was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
in  a  tract  already  cited  and  expressly  written  on  the  origin 
and.  nature  of  the  representation  for  counties,  where  he 
says  *— **  Were  we  now  to  frame  a  new  polity  with 
respect  to  the  qualifications  of  voters,  reasons  might 
perhaps  be  suggested,  why  copyholders,  even  holding  at 
the  nominal  will  of  the  lord,  and  the.ovvnars  of  beneficial 
leases  for  a  term  of  years,  should  be  admitted  to  this 
privilege  as  m'cU  as  iireeholdcrs,  and  why  the  value  of  free- 
holds themselves  should  be  greatly  advanced  above  ^hat 

■  5.  Comin.  96S.  \Z.  Gao.  II.  c  S5.  '  4.  Comm..  175. 
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u  DOW  required  by  law  to  intitle  the  proprietor  to  give  hb 
vote  in  count}'  elections*'*       j , 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  take 
from  nmny  people  who  i)ow  possess  it,  llie  elective  fran- 
ehise.  To  this  it  is  answered,  first,  that  the  number  of 
poisons  in  each  county,  hdving  freeholds  of  forty  sbillingi 
a-year,  and  no  more,  is  very  sumlt,  and  those  in  general 
CoCtegers,  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  landlords,  by  whom 
they  are  Created  for  the  purpose  of  givini«  them  an  undue 
influence  in  elections^  so  tliat  the  disfranchising  of  forty- 
sbillii^  freeholders,  would  in  fact  be  taking  from  the 
aristocracy  a  portion  of  political  power,  which  they  dmve 
from  an  abuse  of  the  first  piincipies  of  tlie  constitution* 
Secondly,  that  for  every  person  who  will  lose  tlie  elective 
franchise  b^  this  plan,  one  hundred  at  least  will  gain  it. 

The  right  of  voting  for  the  representatives  of  counties 
Will  therefore  be  vested  in  all  the  inhabitants  having  any 
one  of  the  following  qualifications. 

1 .  A  frediold  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £90 
or  upwards.^ 

2.  A  copyhold  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £9Xi 
or  upwards. 

.  3.  A  leasehold  estate  originally  granted  for  a  term  of 
21  yeai's  or  any  greater  term^  of  the  yearly  value  of  £9Q 
or  upwards,  over  and  above  the  reserved  rent  isMtde  pay- 
able therepn. 

Representation  of  Taams. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  c«nf 
quest,  and  for.  some  centuries  after,  ahno«t  all  the  towB9 
in  England, '  whether  situated  witbia  the  royal  demesnes^ 

'  M»dox  Fir.  Burg.  Brady  on  Bofougbs. 


or  in  the  territories  of  some  powerful  baron,  were  in  a 
atate  of  actual  villenage : '  the  inhabitants  €le[)ending  en* 
tiffely  for  protection  on  their  feudal  lord.  They  had  there- 
ibra  no  political  existence  which  could  intitle  them  to. a 
uh'Afe  in  tiie  legislature  :  hut  when  thev  were  enfranchised, 
and  formed  into  free  and  independent  societiest  they  6C* 
quilled  a  risi^ht  of  being  represented  in  the  great  national 
council.  It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  di^ 
cover,  in  in  hat  manner  the  representatives  for  towns  were 
first  elected :  but  tba'e  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
by  the  old  law,  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  all  the 
howebolders  indiscriminately;  for  it  appears  frofii  the 
journals/  that  where  the  Mayor  and  Ca(>ital  Burgesses  of 
a  town,  cktuied  the  exclusive  right  of  returning  the  nieii^ 
hers,  it  was  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the' 
case  of  tfae  borough  of  Bridport, '  the  House  of  Commoaa 
determined,  that  the  commonalty  in  general  ought  to 
have  votes  in  the  electbns  of  the  burgesses  for  Parlia« 
ttient.  And  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  IBoston^  it  was 
agreed  by  the  committee  of  privileges  ^  that  the  election  of 
burgesses  in  all  boroughs  did  of  conHuoo  right  belong  to 
the  commoners :  and  that  nothing  could  take  it  from 
them,  but  a  prescription,  and  a  constant  usage  beyond  all 
memory.  The  ancient  practice  ^  by  which  the  crown  was 
enabled  to  summon  the  richest  and  most  populous  towns 
to  send  representatives  to  Parliament ;  and  to  omit  sum* 
moning  those,  whose  riches  and  population  bad  decreeasec^ 
was  founded  in  rcason,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  a  free  government,  but  in  course  of  time  this 
right  was  grossly  abused.  At  length  the  act  of  union  de» 
priroil  tlie  crawn  of  this  prerogative,  but  not  until  the  evil 

■  Robert's  Int.  to  Cha.  5.  p.  44.  HumCs  Hist.  Vol.  I.  lU.  f  lOi 

*  Co«^  Jouio.  VoL  1. 708.        >  Id.  88^        ^  Id.  893.        *  1  ComiD.  IfS. 
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had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  tlie  number  of  repre- 
sentatives for  towns  and  boroughs '  had  boen  increased  so 
as  to  bear  a  quadruple  proportion  to  that  of  the  members 
for  counties,  and  that  tl)ose  representatives  were,  and  con- 
tinQe  to  be,  deputed  by  the  meanest  and  most  miserable 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

*"As  to  the  present  mode  of  election,  it  is  as  defective, 
wfth  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  great  towns,  as  in  the 
most  rotten  boroughs.  Tn  the  one,  the  members  are 
elected  by  a  hired  mob,  in  the  other  they  are  nominated 
by  some  individual.  A  total  abolition  is  therefore  pro- 
posed of  the  rights  of  corporations  and  boroughs,  as  now 
constituted,  to  send  members  to  Parliament ;  and  that  in 
conformity  to  the  original  practice  of  the  constitution, 
every  consideraJ)le  town  in  England  shall  have  a  right 
of  sending  one  or  more  members  to  Parliament,  in  a 
given  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters  in  such  town, 
to  be  elected  by  all  the  householders,  subject  only  to  the" 
restriction  of  such  a  qualification  in  point  of  property,  as 
may  prevent  those  gross  abuses,  which  now  prevail  in 
almost  all  the  elections  for  popular  towns. 

Qualificatioft  of  the  Electors. 

As  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  arise  more 
from  their  industry,  than  from  any  permanent  property  of 
which  they  are  possessed,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  qualification!  re* 
quired  in  this  instance,^  and  the  mode,  by  which  the  exis- 
tence of  that  qualification  is  to  be  proved. 

Adam  Smith  says,  ^ — '^  In  general  tUere  »  not  perhaps 
any  one  article  of  expense  or  consumption  by  which  the 

^  1.  Blackst.  Com.  174.  '  ^      «  Wealth  of  Nations,  VoL  HI.  mL 
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Ubemlity  or  tmirowness  of  a  man's  whole  expense  can  be 
better  judged  than  by  his  house*rent."  — In  conformity  to 
this  authority  I  should  propose  that  every  inhabitant  of  a 
town,  occupying  a  house  of  the  annual  value  often  pouods^ 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  such 
town. ' 

The  right  of  voting  for  the  representatives  of  toi?nM 

should,,  upon  this  principle^  be  extended  to  every  penoq^ 

,  actually  and  bon&  fide  residing  in  such  towns,  and  iaha-* 

biting  a  house  rated  to  the  parish  taxes  at  the  annual  son 

of  ten  pounds  or  upwards. 

dualifications  of  the  Elected. 

.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  elected 
fnembers  of  the  lionse  of  Commons,  it  is  noK  intended  to 
maHe  any  alteration  in  the  quantum  of  it ;  but  as  it  is 
notorious  that  the  law  requiring  a  qualification  of  property 
in  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  constantly 
evaded,  it  is  proposed  that  the  proof  of  such  qualificatioB 
shall  not  rest,  as  it  now  does,  on  the  oath  of  the  mem^ 
ber  himself^  but  that  some  other  mode  of  proof  may  b# 
lulopted. 

Number  of  Members. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  who  shstf  con- 
stitute the  House  of  Commons,  no  alteration  seems  neces* 
sary.  But  as  it  is  clear  tt^  the  representatives  of  tb^ 
landed  interest  ought  to  b«  much  more  numerous '  than 
those  of  t^  tiadinfrand  mooied  interest;  it  is  furoposed 


»  Vide  !•  Hen.  V.  c.  1.  *  Vi4e  Black.  Com.  t.  I.  p.  174. 
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Iliat  fhi%e  fiftitt  of  the  Hoose  of  Commotis  AaSi  be  electa 
64  by  the  counties;  and  the  other  two  fifths  by  tfie 
totmS. 

The  inequality  of  the  counties  in  extent  an4  population 
n  so  greats  thiA  I  f<g^r  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  landed  interest  witb- 
Mt  a  new  division  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  i^pre* 
watation  only.  Nor  do  I  see  any  very  great  dtiieulty  in 
dividing  the  counlpy  of  £ngland  (excluding  the  towns  in^ 
titled  to  send  members  to  Parliament)  into  one  hundred 

0 

districts,  each  district  to  consist  of  as  many  parishes  as  may 
eontaia  t#g^tber  a  hundredth  part  of  the  wealth  and  po^ 
pulation  of  the  whole,  and  to  lie  contiguous  to  one  ano- 
ther :  each  of  these  districts  would  be  intided  t^  send 
three  members  to  Parliament;  so  that  the  representatives 
of  the  landed  interest  would  amount  to  three  hundred.  I 
cannot  see  any  great  difficulty  in  making  a  division  qi  this 
kind>  An  inspection  of  the  assessments  made  in  the  dififef- 
Tent  parishesi  for  raising  the  poor's  rales,  would  immedi- 
ately show  (with  sufficient  correctness  for  our  purpose) 
Ifae  wealth  of  each  parish. 

•  As  to  the  towns,  the  number  of  bouses  in  each,  rated 
to  the  parish  taxes  at  ten  pounds,  might  be  immediiUely 
ascertained  :  and  ttien  the  apportionment  of  the  number 
of  members  which  each  town  would  be  intitled  to  return, 
(the  total  number  of  members  for  towns  being  fixed  al 
two  hundred)  would  be  very  easily  settled. 

Register  of  Votes  for  Counties. 

o 

The  iocoBveniences  which  night  arise  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertainii^  the  qualifications  of  the  elactors»  and  the 
tumults  which  now  disgrace  our  popular  elections)  woald 
jMTobably  be  removed  by  establishing  in  every  coonty  and 
town  intitled  to  return  Bwnbers  to  ParttamenV  a  rai^r 


«f  all  the  veterB  cotttahied  in  such  county  or  town,  t»9 
cording  to  the  foUowing  plan  :  aiowi  by  taking  the  poll  far 
counties  in  the  different  hundreds,  and  for  towns  m  th# 
different  parishes. 

1.  That  every  perscm  dakning  to  ¥0te  for  a  com^ 
shall  procure  his  name  to  be  re^tered  in  the  manner  herik 
in^er  mentioned  at  some  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  be 
held  for  the  same  county,  in  a  bode  to  be  provided  and 
kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to  be 
called  the  voters'  book. 

8.  That  for  this  purpose  every  person  claiiiiing  to  hav# 
a  r^tto  vote  for  a  county,  shall,  six  weeks  befote  the  day 
m  which  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  to  be  held,  da^ 
liiper  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  a  memorial  in  writing  under 
bis  hand  (drawn  up  according  to  a  schedule,  &c.)  contain^ 
ing  the  particulars  of  the  property  in  right  of  which  he 
claims  to  vote,  and  praying  that  his  name  may  be  entered 
hi  the  list  of  the  persons,  to  be  presented  to  the  justices  of 
the  quarter  sessions,  in  order  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
voters'  book. 

3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  shall 
make  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  who  shall  pre«bflt 
Md)  memorials^  in  alphabetical  order,  to  be  affixed  upon 
the  doors  of  the  sessions  house,  during  eight  days  preced* 
hfig  the  day  on  which  the  quarter  sessions  are  to  be  held, 
for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  whatever,  and  shall  also 
keep  all  the  memorials,  delivered  to  hhn,  at  an  office  to  be 
established  for  that  purpose,  at  tlie  town  where  such  quar- 
ter sessions  shall  be  held,  and  shall  permit  any  person  to 
inspect  the  said  memoriala  doring  those  eiglit  days,  and 
ahall  also  make  stnd  deliver  true  copies  of  any  such  Baeino- 
rials,  to  any  person  requirii^  tl^e.same. 
'  4.  Huit  after  the  usual  business  of  the  quarter  sessions 
is  finished,  the  chairman  shall  cause  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
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to  read  khm  in  court  a  list  of  the  naitoes  of  aU  those  whi>. 
have  presented  memorfals^  in  alphabetical  order,  together 
with  their  places  of  abode,  and  a  description  of  the  pro* 
perty  in  right  of  which  they  claim  to  vote,  and  upon  such 
proof  being  produced  of  the  qualification  stated  in  each 
aieiDorial  as  the  justices  shall,  require,  by  each  of  the  per« 
9ons  whose  names  are  contained  in  such  list,  the  ciiainnaa 
of  the  quarter  sessions  shall  cause  all  the  said  names  to 
be  entered  into  the  voters*  book,  each  page  of  such  book 
in  which  an  entry  of  names  shall  be  made,  to  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  sessions  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

5«  That  in  case  an  objection  is  made  by  any  inhabitant 
6f  the  county,  to  any  person  claiming  to  have  his  name 
entered  in  the  voters'  book, -as  not  having  the  qualification 
required,  the  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  shall  write 
down  the  name  of  such  person  so  objected  to,  and  when 
the  v^hole  list  shall  be  read  over,  the  chairman  shall  call  on 
the  persons  who  have  made  the  objections,  to  come  for- 
ward ana  substantiate  the  same ;  and  then  the  chairman 
and  the  rest  of  the  justices  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  per- 
sons making  such  objections,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
Iheir  attomies  or  counsel,  and  shall  examine  on  oath  all 
witnesses  produced  on  either  side,  and  after  due  consider 
ration  had  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  such  objections, 
shall  determine  by  a  majority  of  voices,  whether  the  names 
of  the  persons  to  whom  such  objections  were  made,  shall 
be  entered  or  not  in  the  voter's  book. 

6.  That  after  the  first  formation  of  the  voters'  book,  the 
derk  of  the  peace  of  each  county,  shall,  fifteen  days  before 
the  day  on  which  the  quarter  sessions  shall  be  held,  trans- 
mit to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish 
in  the  county  a  list  of  the  persons  entered  in  the  votenl' 
book^  as  resident  in  etch  parisbi  and  such  dergyman  and 
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churchwardem  shall  certify  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  quarter  sessions  the  names 
of  such  of  the  persons  contained  in  the  said  lists,  as  arl^ 
dead  or  have  disposed  of  the  property,  in  right  of  which 
their  names  were  inserted  in  the  voters'  book . 

7.  That  at  every  court  of  quarter  sessions,  after  the 
i!rst  formation  of  the  voters^  book,. the  clerk  of  the  peace 
(previous  to  reading  the  list  of  the  persons  requiring  to 
have  their  names'  inserted  in  the  voters'  book)  shall  deliver 

^to  the  chairman  the  returns  of  the  clergymen  and  church- 
wardens of  the  several  parishes,  and  the  chairman  shall 
strike  the  names  so  returned  out  of  the  voters'  book. 

8.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  read  over  aB 
the  remaining  names  in  the  voters*  book  and  the  chair- 
man shall  publicly  require  of  all  persons  present  to  in- 
form him  whether  any  of  those  whose  names  remain  jn  the 
voters'  book  are  dead  or  have  disposed  of  the  property  in 
right  of  which  their  names  were  inserted  in  the  voters'  book, 
and  upon  proof  of  such  death  or  disposal  of  property,  the 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  shall  strike  the  names  of 
3uch  persons  out  of  the  voters'  book. 

9.  That  after  the  day  of  no  person  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  at  any  county  election  unless  his  name^ 
shall  have  been  inserted  in  the  voters'  book  twelve  months 
before  the  day  of  the  election,  except  it  shall  appear  that 
he  acquired  his  qualification  by  the  death  of  any  person, 
promotion  or  marriage. 

10.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  carefully  keep 
the  voters'  book  among  the  records  of  the  county,  from  one 
quarter  sessions  to  another;  But  the  same  shall  be  opeq, 
upon  particular  days  in  every  week,  for  the  inspection  of 
any  person  whatever,  and  every  person  having  a  vote  in 
thfi  cpunty  shall  be  intitled  to  have  a  copy  thereof  or  of 
any  part  thereof. 
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1 1.  The  clerk  of  th«  peace  shaH  witUa  «W«  dajs 
the  determination  of  each  quarter  seBsbm  cause  as  nuuqf 
books  to  be  prepared  bs  there  are  hundreds  in  the  0000(9^ 
mnd  shall  cause  the  names  of  all  the  voters  to  be  transcrtbr 
ed  into  the  book  of  the  hundred  in  which  the  qualificatioQ 
of  such  voters  shall  be  situated,  the  names  to  be  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  shall  deliver  such  books  to  tJbt 
«heriff. 

12.  That  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  after  each  quarter 
sessions  cause  the  memorials  of  every  person  ^hose  nanKju 
cihall  be  entered  in  the  voters'  book  at  such  quarter  sessions 
to  be  pasted  in  a  book  which  shall  be  open  for  the  inspeqir 
tion  of  all  persons  whatever. 

Register  of  Votes  Jbr  Tpmis. 

1.  That  in  every  town  which  shall  have  the  privilege  rf 
Bending  members  to  parliament  a  court  shall  be  formed 
to  be  called  the  voters'  court  consisting  of  all  the  principal 
magistrates  of  such  town. 

2.  That  the  voters'  court  shall  sit  four  times  1^  year  oq 
the  same  days,  on  which  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  for. 
the  county  in  which  such  town  is  situated  shall  sit 

S.  That  ^vei-y  person  claiming  a  right  to  vote  in  such 
town  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament;  shall  pro- 
cure his  name  to  be  entered  at  some  voters'  court  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk 
of  the  voters'  court  and  to  be  called  the  voters'  book,  in 
which  the  names  of  all  the  voters  for  such  town,  together 
trith  their  rankj,  occupation  and  place  of  abode  shall  be 
entered. 

4.  For  that  purpose  every  person  claiming  to  have  a, 
right  to  vote  for  a  town,  shall,  fifteen  days  before  the  day 
00  which  the  voters'  court  is  to  be  held,  deliver  to  the  deric 
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«f  tlM  Mod  ooort  a  memorial  in  Writim  under  his  h|yD(d(dr4wn 
up  accordiog  to  a  schedulei  &cO  contamiog  the  particular! 
i#  the  house  in  wlHch  he  resides,  and  in  right  of  which  ha 
claims  to  vote,  aad  praying  that  his  name  may  be  entered 
ia  the  voters*  book 
N.  fi.  All  the  other  clauses  respecting  the  voters*  book  a| 

stated  respecting  the  counties* 

5.  The  appointment  of  the  voters'  courts  not  to  aftect 
ttr  di«ninish  the  franchises  or  privileges  of  any  corporation^ 
^Bcapt  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  parliament 

Mode  of  Election  for  Counties. 

1.  All  the  elections  for  counties  to  be  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  kingdom, 

2.  The  poll  for  counties  to  be  taken  in  each  hundred^ 
for  which  purpose  the  sheriff  of  each  county  shall  depute 
proper  persons  to  take  the  poll  in  the  different  hundreds^ 
except  the  hundred  in  which  the  town  where  the  poll  has 
been  usually  taken  for  the  county  is  situated,  where  the 
sheriff  himself  shall  take  the  poll. 

3.  The  sheriff  shall  deliver  to  the  persons  deputed  to 
take  the  poH  in  the  different  hundreds  the  Hst  of  the  voters 
in  such  hundreds. 

4.  The  poll  to  be  taken  in  the  following  maoner.  Pubr^ 
lie  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  day  on  which  the  poH  is  to 
i)e  taken.  On  tl^  day  appointed  the  sheriff  and  all  the 
persons  deputed  by  him  to  take  the  poll  in  the  d^rent 
tuiadreds  shall  at  ten  o'clock  in  U)e  forenoon  b^n  to  call 
over  the  names  of  all  tlie  voters  contained  in  the  book  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  such  book,  and 
ahall  write  opposite  the  name  of  each  voter^  who;shaU 
appear  when  called,  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  for  whom  such  voter  shidl  give  his  vote, 

5.  Persons  not  appearii^  when  their  names  zk  oaUedi 
not  to  be  allowpd  to  vote  aitf  rwards  at  tliat  ^dection. 
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6.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  poll  shall  lie 
taken,  all  the  persons,  deputed  by  the  ^eriff  to  take  Uia 
poll  in  the  different  hundreds  shall  repair  to  the  county 
town  and  there  deliver  the  poll  books  to  the  sheriff. 

7.  On  the  day  next  after  that  on  which  the  several 
persons  deputed  to  take  the  poll  for  the  hundreds  have 
delivered  the  poll  books  to  the  sheriff,  he  shall  proclaim 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  elected  and  return 
the  same  to  the  crown  office  in  the  usual  manner. 

8.  All  the  expenses  of  taking  the  poll  to  be  paid  by  th^ 
county. 

Modt  of  Election  for  Towns. 

1.  All  the  elections  for  towns  to  be  held  on  the  same 
day  with  the  elections  for  counties. 

9.  The  poll  for  towns  to  be  taken  in  each  parish,  for 
which  purpose  the  chairman  of  the  voters'  court  shall  de- 
pute a  member  of  the  voters*  court  to  each  parish  to  take 
the  poll,  except  the  parish  in  which  the  voters*  court  house 
ts  situated,  where  the  chairman  of  the  voters'  court  shall 
himself  take  the  poll. 

S.  The  chairman  of  the  voters*  court  shall  deliver  to  the 
persons  deputed  to  take  the  poll  in  the  parishes  a  list 
of  the  voters  in  such  parishes  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

4.  The  poll  to  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  hundreds,  and  on  the  next  day  the  chairman  of  the 
voters'  court  shall  proclaim  the  names  of  the  perscms 
who  have  been  elected  and  return  the  same  to  the  crown 
office. 

5.  All  the  expenses  of  taking  the  poll  shall  he  paid  I^ 
the  town* 

All  petitions  respecting  elections  to  be  determined  by 
select  committees  under  the  Grenville  Act« 
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SLAVE  TRADE  OF  SPAIN 


IN 


NORTHERN  AFRICA;  ^ 


PoutuCal  has  now  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  fof 
confining  her  trade  in  slaves  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Equator. 

Spain  has  oflFered  to  abstain  from  the  trade^  except  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  which  lies  between  the  Equator  and  the  10th  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

Great  Britain,  and  the  Powers  assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna^ 
labored  there  in  vain  to  obtain  from  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  Bra- 
zil larger  concessions  than  these,  as  to  their  present  commerce, 
though  both  those  Courts  admitted  the  trade  to  be  repugnant  to 
humanity  and  justice  s  and  stipulated  for  the  total  renunciation  of 
it,  at  a  period  i)o^only  about  seven  years  distant. 

Such  in  respect  of  these  Powers  was  the  efiect  of  the  negocia- 
tions  at  Vienna,  as  Lord  Castlereagh's  able  and  honorable  labori 
reluctantly  left  them. 

Circumstances  have  since  diat  peribd  very  importantly  changed* 

France,  who  then  refused  to  abolish  her  Slave  Trade  in  less  thax^ 
five  years,  has  since  followed  the  generous  examples  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  Holland,  of  Denmark,  and  North  America,  by  an  imme^. 
diate  and  total  prohibition  of  that  shameful  traffic. 

Whether  this  happy  event,  which  would  probably  have  ^lateri* 
ally  altered  the  tone  of  the  Vienna  conferences  if  it  had  preceded 
the  month  of  February  1815,  should  now  induce  a  peremptory 
demand  on  the  Powers  of  the  Peninsula  for  an  entire  conform!^ 
to  the  conduct  of  all  other  nations^  which  had  such  sacrifices  to 
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h^  and  to  4lie  f  etieral  with  of  Europe,  is  an  iaqvky  that  I  ftf 
iJie  present  decline. 

The  right  of  restraining  Spain  from  singly  prolonging  the  miaCN 
ries  of  Africa  by  prosecuting  her  Slave  Trade  between  the  Equator 
and  the  lOth  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  a  very  different  consider* 
ation* 

The  British  Government  and  the  Powers  assembled  in  Congress 
cannot  be  said  to  have  directly  or  indirectly  bound  themselves  to 
atquiesce  for  a  moment  in  this  wanton  and  solitary  crime,  {n 
fact,  the  treaties  for  immediate  local  limitations  of  the  trade  weie 
matter  of  separate  neeociation  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
aide,  and  Spain  and  rortugal  on  the  other,  in  which  the  other 
Powers  assembled  in  Congress  did  not  interfere. 

From  Portugal,  the  treaty  limiting  her  trade  to  the  south  of  die 
Equator,  was  obtained  by  Qreat  pritain  alone.  The  proffer  of 
Spain  to  confine  herself  to  very  difierent  limits  was  neither  desired 
nor  accepted  by  our  Qovcrnment.  It  was  in  fact  supposed  by  m 
to  have  originated  in  mistake  ;  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that 
ihe  Court  of  Madrid  would,  on  a  proper  explanation  of  the  case^ 
l^illingly  correct  it. 

The  expectation  was  natural ;  for  what  was  the  principle  of  the 
concession  ?  It  was  to  open  immediately,  in  a  large  region  of 
Africa,  a  fair  field  for  those  commercial  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  Great  Britain  was  benevolently  attempting,  but  to 
which  the  Slave  Trade,  though  prosecuted  only  by  a  single  powei^ 
^|ras  felt  to  be  a  fatal  obstacle. 

And  where  were  those  benign  imprpvements  then  actually  com- 
menced and  advancing  ?  In  Sierra  Leone,  or  its, immediate  vicinage  •! 
«nd  partly  also  at  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Though  man«>merchants  had  hitherto  commoned  with  us  in  that 
open  field,  our  endeavours  had  not  been  wholly  fruitless.  But  to 
secure  the  seedling  plants  from  destruction,  and  still  more  to  ex- 
tend their  culture,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  inclose  against 
the  Slave  Trade.  If  that  demoralizing  and  depopulating  mischi^' 
were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  the  hither  region  of 
Africa  would  afford  a  fair  and  ample  field  for  the  cnteiprize  of 
the  merchant,  the  planter,  the  philosopher,  and  the  christian. 
Their  success  might  soon  repair  to  that  injured  quarter  of  the 
flobe  the  wrongs  it  has  sustained  from  Europe,  and  open  to  £u^ 
rope  new  mines  of  commercial  wealth,  more  profitable  by  far  thaa 
t)K  -crimes  she  has  renounced. 

France  may  now  be  expected  powerfully  to  second  the  benevo* 
lent  efforts  of  England  in  the  same  interesting  region.  No  long^ 
engaced  in  revolutionary  struggles  or  foreiga  wars,,  deprived  of  her 
principal  colonies  m  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but  {K>ssessing  in 
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Goree  and  Senegal  the  means  of  surpassing  all  other  powers  in  the 
comnierce  of  Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  that  odious  ttaf* 
4c  in  human  blood  which  she  has  honorably  abandoned,  her  active 

Sirit  may  now  be  expected  to  engage  with  eagerness  in  exploring 
e  resources,  and  cultivating  the  trade,  of  that  country.  It  is  pro« 
bable  also  that  she  will  not  neglect  the  advantages  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  by  one  of  her  own  travellers,'  of  planting  agricultuial  colo- 
nies on  the  banks  oi  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 

In  such  enterprizes  may  she  be  crowned  with  success  !  While 
beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to  Africa,  they  would  be  innoxious, 
to  Europe.  England  would  feel  no  hostile  rivalship  here ;  though 
she  would  blush  to  be  outstripped  in  the  r^ice  of  beneficence  and 
reparation  to  the  unfortunate  natives.  Their  civilization  will  best 
be  promoted  by  the  extension  of  their  innocent  commerce ;  and  bv 
whatever  hands  that  noble  work  is  carried  6n^  it  will  not  redouna 
more  to  their  happiness,  than  to  the  advantage  of  all  maritime 
powers. 

But  to  such  improvements  in  Northern  Africa,  the  present  pur- 
pose of  Spain  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  adverse,  if  not  abso- 
lutely fatal. 

Tne  baneful  influence  of  the  Slave  Trade  extends  itself  far  be^ 
yond  the  theatre  of  its  immediate  action. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  what  distance  the  hapless  sub- 

{*ects  of  that  commerce  would  be  carried  along  the  coast  for  sale  i 
mt  it  is  clearly  established  tliat  kofiles  or  caravans  of  slaves^ 
sometimes  march  several  hundred  miles  from  the  interior  coun- 
try J  and  there  seems  to  be  no  impediment  to  their  proceeding  an 
equal  distance  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast }  still  less  to  dieir 
diverging  from  the  direct  line  of  the;r  coastward  march,  so  as  to 
meet  the  Atlantic  in  a  latitude  higher  or  lower  by  several  degrees 
than  that  from  which  they  departed.  What  effectual  relief  then 
would  it  be,  even  to  the  maritime  border,  that  Slave  ships  were 
driven  from  the  immediate  seat  of  agricultural  or  commercial  im- 
provement, if  they  were  at  liberty  to  hold  out  their  incentives,  and 
receive  their  prey,  within  four  or  five  degrees  to  the  southward  ? 

The  Senegal,  tlie  most  northerly  part  of  the  Slave  Coast,  lies 
near  the  16th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  the  Gambia  near  the  13th  \ 
if  therefore  the  Spanish  limitation  were  accepted,  the  regions  be- 
tween those  two  rivers,  the  natural  field  of  the  beneficent  attempts 
of  France,  would  be  on  a  medium  only  270  geographical  miles 
distant  froni  a  point  of  the  coast  from  which  Slaves  might  be  ex- 
ported. The  seat  and  centre  of  British  attempts  at  civilization 
would  be  in  a  far  worse  position ;  for  Sierra  Leone  is  ia  the  Sth 
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degree  of  north  latitude^  and  our  settlements  on  the  Gkdd  Cbut 
are  in  the  4th  and  5th. 

The  claim  of  our  mteful  and  liberal  ally  is  to  station  her 
Slave  ships  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  all  these  our  African 
possessions ;  and  eTen  in  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone  itself.    In  open 
and  wanton  contempt  of  those  principles  on  which  that  colony  was 
settled}  principles^  wffich  she  knows  to  be  most  dear  to  the  nearts 
of  Englishmen^  she  would  erect  her  human  shambles  at  its  very 
door.     On  the  sea-side  her  ships,  on  the  land-side  her  slave  facto- 
rtesi  would  surround  it.     She  would  counteract  all  our  endeavours 
to  enlighten  and  reclaim  the  poor  ignorant  natives,  even  on  our 
own  /rentier  line ;    bidding  for  the  laborer  where  we  treated  for 
his  t^ork,  selling  or  buying  the  merchant  in  his  journey  to  out 
markets,  and  the  youth  in  their  way  to  our  schools.     She  would 
excite  the  horrible  tegjria  or  slave-making  wars  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  inflame  against  us  the  hostility  of  the  barba- 
rous chiefs  for  spoiling  the  sale  of  theff  captives.     All  this  and 
more  is  implied  in  her  claim  tQ  continue  on  that  part  of  the  African 
Coast,  the  pestilent  Slave  Trade. 

The  concession  that  she  will  not  carry  on  this  desolating  com- 
merce to  the  northward  of  the  1 0th  degree,  is  so  evidently  useless, 
that  it  could  only  be  considered  either  as  a  mockery  or  a  mistake. 
The  latter,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  be  the  case,  till  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  Spanish  Court  to  amend  the  limitation,  repelled  that 
natural  surmise. 

It  is  now  known  to  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VII.  that  their 
cruel  purpose  is  not  softened  by  such  a  modification,  and  that  it 
jars  irreconcilably  with  the  humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  rising  hopes  of  Africa ;  that  it  may  be  ruinous  to  an  object 
immeasurably  interesting  to  mankind,  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
that  generous  people  to  whom  their  master  owes  his  throne.  But 
the  men  to  whose  unfeeling  counsels  Spain  is  surrendered,  care 
for  none  of  these  things. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  Slave  Trade,  like  the  Inquisition^ 
had  positive  attractions  to  the  perverted  taste  of  these  men;  at 
Jeast,  when  seasoned  high  with  ingratitude  to  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  for  their  obduracy,  even  on  their  own  sordid  views,  has 
no  adequate  motive. 

Spain  has  no  settlement,  no  fort  or  factory,  no  territory  or  claim 
of  territory,  on  the  coast  in  question ;  and  the  only  interest  she 
can  allege  m  protracting  the  desolation  of  Northern  Africa,  is  that 
of  a  merchant  in  extending  the  manufacture  of  an  article  the  sup- 
ply of  which  already  far  exceeds  the  demand. 

Portugal  had  possessions  and  agents,  and  a  long  established  Slave 
Trade  on  the  northern  coa$t«    Near  to  that  district  of  it  which  is 
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Alt  subject  o£  the  Spanish  otkr^  Kes  Bisdao,  one  of  the  cl&kt  9^ 
dements  of  this  power ;  it  being  in  lid.  30  m.  north.  Yet  she 
Jus  agreed  to  restrict  her  Slave  Trade  to  the  south  of  the  equatQf> 
rial  line. 

Portugal  tooy  has  for  a  long  time  exported  from  the  coast  en 
general)  and  for  the  use  of  her  own  cblonie^  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  that  Spain  has  either  exported  or  bought.  Yet  Por- 
tugal has  no  fear  of  not  finding  in  Southern' Africa  an  ample  an4 
redundant  supply.  Muth  less  dien  can  Spain  be  afraid  of  zvj 
scarcity  of  captives  to  satisfy  her  comparatively  small  demana. 
She  had  in  fact  no  Slave  Trade  whatever,  till  the  abandonment  of 
the  commerce  by  other  nations  induced  her  to  engage  in  it  i  and 
#ven  now,  most  of  the  few  Slave  ships  which  carry  her  Sag  are  the 
property  ol  foreigners ;  or  fitted  out  in  part  at  least,  on  foreign 
capital,  and  on  foreign  account. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  Power  has  means  to  acquire^  and 
Pbrtugal  to  maintain,  a  trade  equal  to  the  trhole  of  their  joint  de« 
i^and ;  still  the  supplies  from  the  coast  of  Sou^ern  Afnca  must 
largely  exceed  their  wants.  England,  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  tiie  United  States  of  North  America,  having  all  now  with- 
drawn their  competition  in  the  Trade,  and  for  ever  renounced  the 
use  of  its  odious  commodity,  four^iifths  at  least  of  the  former  ex- 
ports are  disengaged  ;  while  less  than  one-third  of  the  former  sup- 
ply would  be  cut  off  by  the  local  limitation  in  dispute. 

The  Court  of  Brazil,  had  it  not  been  conscious  of  these  truthst 
would  not  have  confined  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Equator ;  but 
though  largely  engaged  in  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  as  wel} 
as  its  own,  it  had  no  fear  of  cramping  its  speculations  by  restrain* 
ii^  itself  to  that  too  productive  field,  and  abandoning  the  northern 
coast. 

Spain  then,  in  standing  out  inflexibly  against  the  interests  of 
humanity,  has  not  the  extenuation,  even  of  a  strong  or  apparent 
8el£-interest  to  plead.  No  serious  inconvenience  would  attend  a 
concession  so  plainly  due  to  humanity,  to  justice,  to  the  liberal 
feelings  of  many  great  and  friendly  powers,  and  to  the  ardeitf 
wishes  of  a  nation  that  has' rescued  her  by  its  blood  and  treasure 
lkon»  foreign  subjugation. 

But  the  Spanish  Government,  it  seems,  is  deaf  to  every  friendly 
suggestion,  solicitation,  and  remonstrance.  It  wantonly  as  well  as 
crndly  resolves  that  Africa  shall  not  be  civilized ;  that  her  un- 
paralleled moral  and  physical  calamities  shall  not  be  removed  ; 
'^hat  her  mines  of  innocent  and  beneficent  commerce  shaU  not  be 
opened  to  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  ^  I  will  spoil  your 
noble  experiment,''  proclaims  this  ungrateful  and  arrogant  powey^ 
.<<  not  becauae  k  is  pay  interest  to  do  so,  but  because  it  b  mj  tnB/^    ^ 


i»  l^them  JilfrkUi;  ail 

/  Um  Sum  alttgalfigli^  m  In  im  im  In  rmtf  tnil  niliri  rijlliinl 
Mtioni,  thus  to  TMdve  and  act  i 

The  moral  character  of  the  case  is  plain  j  but  what  mi^tjmUii 
Jam  to  die  item  pretensions  of  this  Shylock,  who  claims  to  take 
firom  Africa  not  onlv  <<  the  pound  of  fleshy"  but  to  cut  it  *<ncmil 
the  heart''  of  the  unoappy  victim  I 

Let  us  endeaTour  (o  discuss  the  question  with  temper  i  thot^ 
k  is  not  east  under  the  impression  c^  recent  factS}  for  EngUshiiMQ 
to  do  so.  £?en  third  parties,  to  whom  Spain  owesnothingi  might 
be  ready  to  exclaim^  supposing  her  pretensions  legfl^ 

*^  To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wronCf 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  bis  will.'^ 

But  the  move  coolly  we  examine  the  legal  merits  of  the  lyias* 
tioOf  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result^  especially  li  it 
dionld  he  found  to  coincide  with  the  warm  feelings  of  humanitf 
and  justice^ 

IIm  rule  of  kw  between  independent  statesj,  when  not  settled 
by  previous  treaties,  must  be  sought  for  in  established  usages  ip 
the  opinions  of  eminent  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  .those 
acknowledged,  eternal,  and  universal,  principles  of  moral  obliga* 
tion,  which  ought  in  all  undecided  cases  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men,  and  societies  of  men,  towards  each  other. 

It  is  from  those  principles,  as  constituting  what  is  called  the  law 
€f  nature^  that  eminent  jurists  have  reasoned  out  most  of  the  rulee 
tor  which  nations  now  refer  to  their  writings ;  and  when  a  new 
case  arises  which  neither  precedent  nor  authoritative  opinion  is 
found  to  govern,  to  these  same  original  and  comprehensive  priaci* 
pies  alone  can  we  appeal. 

Treaties,  or  the  federal  law  of  nations,  in  the  first  plac9^  will  not 
be  found  to  decide  this  important  question.  Spain  is  no  party  to 
any  compact  by  which  other  powers  are  enabled  to  restrain  her  in 
this  commerce,  on  the  one  hand,  or  precluded  from  doing  so,  on 
the  other. 

The  only  instrument  of  a  federal  kind  that  can*be  supposed  to 
have  any  airect  bearing  on  the  point,  is  the  ever  memorable  Do* 
claration  of  the  Powers  assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna ;  but 
this,  though  decisive  in  its  moral  and  legal  consequences  as  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Africa  and  Spain,  does  not  in  any  degree 
decide  how  far  the  other  powers  of  Europe  may  or  ought  to  inter- 


The  duty  of  all  ciriliaed  powers  to  suppress  the  trade  as  soon 
as  possible,  not  only  by  prohibiting  it  to  thar  own  subjects,  but  bv 
employing  all  the  means  they  possess  tp  procure  its  universal  abolw 
tion,  is  indeed  fully  and  stvonffljr  dedaftd :  but  the  declaration  is 
guarded  by  a  danso  without  wmh  the  coocuirenfie  of  the  powers 
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ihf&n  Mgagea  m  the  Slave  Trade,  wiz.  Ffatice,  Spain,  and  Poltilgal^ 
couU  mot  weU  have  been  expected,  a&d  which  stands  in  the  Soltow^ 
Ing  words :  - 

^  Too  well  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  their  Sovereigns  not  to 
fefitsee,  that  however  honorable  mav  be  their  object,  they  would  not 
pursue  it  without  a  Just  regard  to  the  interests,  the  habits,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  their  subjects;  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge,  that  this  general  declaration  should  not 
prqudge  the  period  which  each  particular  Power  should  look  uport 
as  the  most  expedient  for  the  definitive  abolition  of  the  traffic  ia 
Slaves.  Consequently  the  determination  of  the  period  when  this 
traffic  ought  universally  to  cease,  will  be  an  object  of  negociation 
between  die  different  Powers ;  it  being  however  well  underslood 
that  no  means  proper  to  ensure  and  accelerate  its  progress  should 
be  neglected  ;  and  that  the  reciprocal  engagement  contracted  by 
the  present  declaration  between  the  Sovereigns  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  should  not  be  considered  as  fulfilled  until  the  moment 
when  complete  success  shall  have  crowned  their  united  efforts/' 

While  it  is  admitted  that  these  words  saved  to  France,  Spain, 
?md  Portugal,  the  right  of  contending  for  such  a  limited  range  of 
their  Slave  Trade,  either  in  point  of  tifne  or  place,  as  they  might 
respectively  think,  <<due  to  the  interests,  the  habits,  or  prejudices^ 
of  their  subjects,''  so  as  they  should  not  be  bound  by  the  declara- 
tion itself  to  submit  their  conduct  in  that  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  the  other  contracting  parties  ;  it  will  not  be  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  latter  bound  themselves  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  former  or  any  one  of  them,  however 
incompatible  with  the  general  object,  and  however  unreasonable 
after  a  change  of  system  by  some  of  those  Powers,  such  a  decision 
might  prove.  That  would  have  been  to  make  the  beiiefitent  and 
glorious  compact  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  worse  than  useless* 

The  object  of  this  saving  proviso,  as  it  may  be  properly  calledf 
was  only  to  guard  against  a  construction  that  might  have  entitled 
some  of  the  parties,  by  acknowledged  federal  right,  to  prescribe  to 
the  rest  an  earlier  period  of  «  definitive  or  universal  aboUtioUt"  than 
they  had  already  agreed,  or  might  afterwards  choose,  to  adopt.  Ia 
that  respect,  it  neutralized  the  general  stipulations,  but  left  the  par* 
tie»  to  their  antecedent  duties  and  rights. 

The  special  object  now  in  question,  that  of  immediate  local  res- 
trictions, was  not  apparently  contemplated  in  this  Declaration  at 
all ;  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  one  of  those  «  means  proper 
to  ensure  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  universal  abolition,''  whidi 
were  «  not  to  be  neglected,"  especially  when  France  has  acceded 
to  the  system  of  the  majority,  and  when  a  large  region  of  Africa 
is  delivered  from  the  Slave  Trade  of  every  Power  but  oat »  yet  ft 
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fi^nn  nHy  dioose  to  hold  the  eontra^)  it  is  liaiir  to  fegaf d  \m  H 
not  prejndiced  in  that  point  by  this  glorious  Declaradoo  on  the  out 
Ittod)  though  certainly  not  assisted  by  it  on  the  other. 
*  This  then}  like  all  other  Treaties,  being  silent  as  to  the  questioa 
proposed,  we  must  resort  for  its  decision  not  to  the  conventtoiial 
law  of  nations,  but  to  those  other  criteria  that  have  been  noticed, 
usage,  learned  authority,  or  those  acknowledged  moral  principles 
irhich  belong  to  the  law  of  nature. 

But-  usage  also  must  fail  to  govern  a  case  which  is  perfectly   • 
anomalous  and  new ;  and  such  is  clearljr  the  situation  in  which 
the  Powers  of  Europe  are  now  placed  in  regard  to  the  African 
Slave  Trade. 

Hitherto,  such  of  those  Powers,  as  possessed  colonies  in  the 
new  world,  have  alone  taken  any  interest  in  the  commerce  of 
Africa ;  at  least  on  its  western  coast ;  and  these  have  all  till  within 
a  few  years  past,  been  more  or  less  guilty  of  the  odious  practice  in 
question.  It  is  but  now  that  it  becomes  the  crime  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  European  family,  and  in  Northern  Africa  that  of  a  silt* 
gle  Power,  in  opposition  to  the  moral  feelings  and  the  interest  of 
all  the  rest.  While  partakers  in  the  offence,  there  could  be  no 
possible  question  of  their  restraining  each  other. 

Nor  does  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  afford  any  case  so 
similar  to  this  as  to  assist  us  much  in  point  of  analogy. 

That  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  seems  the  nearest  to  it. 
They  seize  and  carry  into  a  temporary  slavery  the  subjects  of  £u* 
ropean  powers  \  but  it  is  in  an  open  maritime  war,  prosecuted 
ia  a  mode  once  deemed  lawful  by  ourselves,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  age,  when  prisoners  were  redeemed  by  individual  ransoms, 
instead  of  a  cartel  or  general  exchange.  In  respect,  however,  of 
thei>arbarot]S  mode,  and  rapacious  motives,  of  these  hostilities,  we 
call  them  piracy  \  and  it  has  never  been  denied  that  the  European 
Powers  might  justly  combine  to  suppress  the  abuse.  On  the  con* 
trary,  every  writer  on  public  law  who  has  noticed  the  case  has 
regarded  it  as  reproachful  to  the  mutual  jealousy  and  selfishness  of 
chose  Powers  that  the  remedy  has  never  been  aj^lied. 

If  we  suppose  all  maritime  nations  but  one,  to  have  taken  mea- 
mres,  in  concert  with  ea^h  other,  proper  to  suppress  those  piratical 
practices,  and  tliat  the  single  dissentient  Power  not  only  refused  its 
concurrence,  but  persisted  in  an  intercourse  with  the  Barbary  States, 
such  as  would  defeat  the  common  object,  the  case  would  resemble 
more  closely  that  now  under  consideration  \  but  srill  there  would 
be  these  essential  differences,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  dissentient 
Power  would  not  be  the  immediate  or  active  agent  in  the  barbarous 
practices  to  be  suppressed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dfiit  the  Pow- 
ers 'acting  in  concert,  being  themselves  directly  annoyed  by  the 
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dime,  would  have  the  eights  of  self-defence  afainst  those  uliO 
obstmcted  their  suppression. 

'ilie  case  therefore  cannot  assist  us  u^ith  any  fair  argumenti 
rither  from  the  practical  acquiescence,  or  the  high  opinions  by 
which  that  acquiescence  is  condemned. 

In  the  absence  then  of  precedent,  as  well  as  compact,  let  us  next 
inquire  what  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of  public  law  have  pro* 
nounced  that  is  applicable  to  the  point  in  question,  and  how  ftf 
those  uniyersal  principles  of  moral  duty  before  adverted  to  as  con- 
stituting the  law  of  nature,  will  guide  us  to  the  true  solution. 

These  two  inquiries  are  in  effect  the  same,  or  may  be  taken  to- 
gether ;  for  no  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  with  the  qualified 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  has  treated  of  the  specific  case  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  We  must  resort  therefore  to  their  gene- 
ral principles  and  doctrines,  or  in  other  words  to  the  law  of  nature 
which  they  interpret,  and  from  which  they  deduce  their  rules. 

<«The  law  of  nations,''  says  Vattel,  «  is,  originally,  no  more 
dian  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  nations.''  He  calls  it  the 
*^  necessary*^  law  of  nations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  voltmfary. 
Grotius  and  others  call  it  the  «  natural  law  of  nations.**  Like  our 
own  common  law  principles  and  maxims,  it  gives  the  rule,  when 
practice,  and  direct  audiority,  and  treaties,  the  statute  law  of 
nations,  are  silent. 

How  then  does  this  great  branch  of  international  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  eminent  jurists,  ajffect  the  question  proposed  ?. 

If  the  father  of  the  science  were  always  to  be  heard  with  cqn-* 
fidence,  there  would  be  no  room  for  doubt.  We  should  have  only 
to  collate  the  text  of  Grotius,  with  the  Declaration  of  the  Powers 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna. 

<*  Kings,"  says  he,  «and  all  sovereigns  in  general,  have  a  right 
to  punish  not  only  injuries  done  to  themselves  or  their  subjects^ 
but  those  even  which  do  not  affect  themselves  in  particular,  when 
they  involve  an  enormous  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  that  of 
nations,  against  whomsoever  they  may  be  perpetrated." 

He  adds  even  that  «  it  is  more  becoming  to  revenge  the  injuries 
of  others,  than  our  own  ;  because  in  punishing  the  latter,  ther&  is 
more  danger  that  the  resentment  of  the  wrong  should  piDmpt^us 
tp  too  much  severity,  or  at  least  hurt  our  own  minds."  *     Grotius 

*  Sciendum  quoque  est  reges  et  qui  par  re;;ibusjns  obtinent  jus  habere 
poenas  poscendi,  non  tantum  ob  injurias  in  se  aut  siibditos  suos  com&iissas, 
Wtd  et  ob  eas  quae  i{:sos  peculiaritcr  non  tangunt,  ^^  i"  quibusvis  pcrsonts 
jus  naturaB,aut  gentium  imroaniter  vioiaiit.'' — ''lino  tanto-  hoDeatius  est 
alieDa&  injurias  quam  suas  viodicare,  quanto  in  suis  mafis  metueodum  est 
AC  quia  doloris  sui-sensu,  aut  modum  excedat»  aut  certc  animum  infidat.^ 

De  Jur.  BsU.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii,  cap*  80.  s.  40. 
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kere  goes  mnth  further  than  the  question  under  consiJetfatite 
demands.  If  flagrant  violations  of  the  hw  of  nature  may  be  jinb- 
&bly  and  laudably  punished^  by  nations  who  are  not  injured  by 
them,  much  more  may  they  be  restrained  or  suppressed. 

That  the  Slave  Trade  amounts*  to  such  an  offence,  is  now  virtue 
ally  ackilowledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner  bj  all  the  great 
Powers  represented  in  the  Congress  at  Vienna  j  for  what  is  the 
language  of  that  solemn  declaration  to  which  we  have  already  re« 
ferred  r  It  declares,  « that  the  traffic  known  under  the  name  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  has  been  regarded  by  just  and  enlightened 
men  of  all  ages  as  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  kumanify  and 
universal  morality** 

It  proclaims,  « in  the  names  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  their  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge  which  has  long  desolated  Africm^  de^ 
graded  Europe^  and  afflicted  humanity.** 

The  mor^  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
declaring  the  trade  «  odious^  and  strongly  condemned  by  the  knu 
of  religion  and  nature,*'  is  scarcely  more  full  to  our  purpose;  for 
it  would  be  an  identical  proposition  to  say  that  a  practice  <<  re« 
pugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  universal  morality*'  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  prtsire 
that  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  <<  tnormausy*  by  which  «  Africa 
is  desolated,  Europe  degraded,  and  humanity  afflicted.'' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  however,  that  as  to  the  legal  character 
of  the  tnde  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  concluding  Spain 
without  the  aid  of  her  own  admission.  Express  authority,  even  fai 
spBte  of  inveterate  usage  and  prejudice,  might  in  some  degree  be 
adduced  against  her ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  I  believe  to 
cite  any  eminent  writer  on  public  law,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  nature  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  the  means  by  which  th# 
captives  are  procured,  the  horrors  attending  their  exportation  an4 
passage,  the  unprecedented  state  of  slavery  into  which  they  are 
earned,  and  its  destructive  effects,  were  involved  in  perfect  dark^ 
fiess  till  the  days  in  which  we  live ;  and  therefore  no  jurist  ofi 
eminence  in  former  times  has  had  occasion  to  examine  the  trada 
as  it  really  exists  in  practice  \  but  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  such 
'  writers,  it  has  been  censured  by  them,  not  defended. 

The  institution  of  slavery  indeed  has  found  apologists  of  high 
name,  who  have  contended  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not  uni- 
versally condemn  it.  But  the  carrying  innocent  men,  not  in  • 
state  of  hostility  with  u«,  from  their  native  lyid  into  slavery,  upon 
the  sordid  motive  of  avarice  alone,  and  with  no  better  title  than  yt 
derive  under  the  barbarous  customs  of  their  country,  is  a  practica 
of  a  widely  different  kind  \  and  with  no  more  than  these  abstract 
and  inadequate  views  of  the  trade,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
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tke  writers  alluded  to  (Hubarus  for  instance)  hare  expresdy 
-chided  it  fiBom  the  scope  of  their  defence. 

The  great  Montesquieu,  though  plainly  an  enemy  to  slavery  in 
general,  does  not  pronounce  it  to  be  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  unjustifiable :  yet  the  African  slave  trade  is  re- 
mded  by  him  as  an  abuse  beyon4  the  reach  of  apology^  and  as  a 
K>ul  reproach  to  the  European  and  Christian  name. 

His  sentiments  on  the  subject  nearly  approach  indeed  the  main 
question  before  us.  In  his  common  vein  of  irony^  he  afiects  to 
suppose  that  the  reputed  wrongs  of  the  poor  Africans  are  exagge- 
rated ;  for  otherwise  he  infers  that  the  Princes  of  Europe  would 
^  feel  it  a  duty  of  humanity  to  enter  into  a  general  league  for  their 
ddiverance :  <<  Des  petits  esprits  exag^rent  trop  Tinjustice  que  I'on 
fait  aux  Africains.  Car  si  elle  etoit  telle  qu*ils  le  disent,  ne  seroit- 
il  pas  venu  dans  la  t^te  des  Princes  d'Europe,  qui  font  entr^eux 
tant  de  conventions  inutiles,  d'en  faire  une  g^n^rale  en  faveur  de 
ia  misericorde  et  de  la  piti6." ' 

But  why  in  appealing  to  learned  authority,  should  we  confine 
ourselves  to  past  ages,  or  foreign  lands  ? 

Public  law,  since  it  first  became  a  science,  has  not  had  inter«> 
preters  more  enlightened,  or  in  any  respect  more  worthy  of  con* 
fidence,  than  Great  Britain  can  boast  at  this  moment  \  nor,  it 
may  truly  be  added,  whose  high  talents  and  integrity  are  in  greater 
repute  throughout  the  civilised  world.  To  Sir  William  Scott, 
the  science,  as  a  practical  one,  is  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  all 
the  learned  men,   British  and  foreign  collectively,  who  have  ever 

i)receded  him  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  wherever  the 
aw  of  nations  is  to  be  judicially  administered  hereafter,  «lhe  vo- 
lume of  Grotius  and  Puffiendorff,  of  Bynkershoek  and  Vattel,  will 
be  much  less  frequently  and  respectfully  consulted  than  the  Re- 
ports of  Sir  Christopher  Robinson  and  Dr.  Edwards. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  then,  if  having  Sir  William  Scott^s 
authority  on  this  question,  we  should  pass  it  unnoticed,  merely 
liecause  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  because  his  country  has  not  ytt 
lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  ornaments.  The  surprise  would  be 
•till  stronger,  if  his  opinion  was  given  in  concurrence  with  those 
of  the  other  great  men  who  usually  have  acted  with  liim  in  dis^ 
pansing,  in  our  supreme  court  of  intemarional  law,  the  public  ju^ 
tice  of  their  country.  If  to  his,  and  to  the  venerable  name  of 
Sir  William  Wynne,  that  great  civilian  who  has  just  closed  hie 
iMefuI,  amiable,  and  honorable  life,  and  to  a  name  not  lower  in 
bftdred  fame  and  estimation,  that  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  further 
authority  C9uld  be  added  on  a  question  like  the  present,  it  would 
certainly  be  that  of  Sir  William  Grant,  the  present  MsiCer  tf 

'  L^Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  is.  Chap.  5. 
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Roll$»  who  has  preskled  so  many  years  on  prize  appeals  and  aD  t6» 
other  legal  business  of  the  Privy  Council.  Few  minds  have  been 
more  conversant  wkh  the  principles  of  public  law ;  and  what 
mind  less  likely  to  err  in  their  judicial  application  I 

Before  this  constellation  of  law  luminaries  was  the  question  w# 
are  considering,  brought  for  decision  near  six  years  ago  at  dit 
Cockpit,  when  their  Lordships  solemnly  and  unanimously  decided 
that  the  African  Slave  Trade  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations.  In  the  country,  and  at  the  time,  of  best  information  at 
to  the  trade  itself,  and  by  the  most  celebrated  publicists  in  Europe) 
sitting  in  the  sacred  seat  of  judgment,  this  decisive  opinioii  was 
pronounced. ' 


'  Case  of  the  Amedie,  Johnson,  Master,  March  17th,  1610. 

The  iudgment  as  delivered  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  already  before 
the  public  It  is  needless  therefore  to  insert  it  here ;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  ODviate  aa  objection  that  may  seem  to  arise  from  the  facts  of  the  case^ 
when  applied  to  the  present  question  with  Spain.  The  Amedie  waa  aa 
American  vessel :  America  haa  abolished  the  Slave  Trade;  and  their  Lord* 
ships  relied  on  that  circumstance  as  essential  to  their  juds;ment,  condemn* 
ing  the  vessel  and  cargo.  In  pronouncing  the  trade  to  be  contrary  to  ths 
]aw  of  nature,  they  expressly  intimated  that  they  should  not  feelitcompeteot 
to  them  to  act  upon  that  principle  a^inst  a  foreign  claimant,  trading  in  con* 
formi^  to  the  municipal  laws  of  his  country.  **  The  case  of  the  Amedm 
then.  It  may  be  said,  is  no  authority  against  the  Slave  Trade  when  carried 
on  by  Spaniards.^'  Certainly  it  is  no  authority  for  the  condemnation  of 
their  property,  if  neutral,  in  a  court  of  a  belligerent  power.  It  shews,  oh 
liie  contrary,  that  a  prize  court  ought  not  so  to  enforce  the  law  of  naturt 
against  them.  How  such  a  court  should  act  if  the  African  Captives  tfaem^ 
selves  stood  before  it  as  Claimants,  demanding  their  release  from  an  im- 
prisonment imposed  upon  them  contrary  to  the  principles«9f  natural  and 
universal  law,  clues  not  appear  from  this  judgment;  but  it  does  appear  from 
the  language  of  the  Court,  that  as  between  tike  Captor  and  a  Slave  Trader 
sanctioned  by  his  own  municipal  Jaw,  the  pntperty  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned, in  respect  merely  of  the  general  nature  of  the  trade.  The  case  is 
nevertheless  a  tuU  authority  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  shew,  not 
that  our  prize  courts  have  a  general  right  to  enforce  the  law  of  natui# 
aiiainst  the  subjects  of  an  independent  state;  but  merely  that  the  Slave 
Trade  is  repugnant  to  that  law.  Thk  was  not  only  expressly  held  by  the 
Courts  but  was  the  sole  foundation  of  the  sentence.  1  he  condemnation 
did  not  and  could  not  proceed  on  the  forfeiture  by  the  American  Statute ; 
for  the  prize  court  of  a  belligerent  power  h<is  no  right  to  enforce  the  pro* 
lubitory  laws  of  a  foreign  state.  The  abolition  act  ef  America  therefore 
was  410  otherwise  materiiu  thau  by  removing  an  obstacle  which  the  sov^ 
reign  act  of  a  neutral  government  mi^ht  otherwise  have  opposed  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  nature  against  its  subjects. 

Let  it  cot  be  imag;incd  thai  the  sante  consideration  ought  to  have  place  in 
the  deliberations  oftbe  British  Cabinet  as  to  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade ;  ei^ 
cept  uideed«a  tb^  ulterior  question  we  have  to  discuss,  the  political  practi- 
canility  of  upholding  in  this  case  the  principles  of  public  law.  The  province 
of  the  Government  and  tiiat  of  its  Prize  Trtbusais  are  in  Uds  respect  esscn- 
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In  more  recent  cases  at  the  Admiralty^  Sir  William  Scott  has 
recognised  and  applied  the  same  general  doctrine.  In  that  of  the 
Fortyna  especially,  he  has,  with  his  usual  correctness  and  felicity 
of  exposition,  deduced  from  it  the  liability  to  confiscation  of  an 
American  vessel  engaged  in  a  Slave-trading  voyage,  though  seized 
before  she  had  taken  any  Slaves  on  board,  and  armed  with  the 
passes  and  privileged  flag  of  our  Portuguese  ally. ' 

But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  further  to  multiply  •authorities 
in  condemnation  of  that  system  qf  crimes,  cloaked  under  the  name 
of  commerce,  against  which  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  has  so 
strongly  revolted,  and  which  is  at  length  reprobated  by  the  very 
Powers  who  were  most  guilty  of  it,  and  by  those  even  who  still 
strangely  adhere  to  it  in  practice.  We  may  now  happily  invoke, 
not  moralists  and  jurists  alone,  but  parliaments,  cabinets  and  kings^ 
to  attest  its  repugnancy  to  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  the  right  of  civilized  nations  to  restrain  or  limit 
It  by  forcibly  controlling  the  will  of  a  foreign  Power,  is  a  diflierent 
question,  and  deserves  distinct  investigation.  Let  us  therefore 
examine  fully  what  authority  and  reason  have  to  ofl^er  on  this  latter 
point. 

Grotius,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  asserting  a  right  to  punish  enor- 
mous violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  such,  and  not  merely  to 
protect  other  members  of  the  human  family  against  them,  laya 
down  the  general  doctrine  that  has  been  quoted  from  him,  too 
unguardedly.  In  his  exemplifications  too  of  his  principle,  he 
applies  it  to  cases  of  an  objectionable  kind. 

Hence  other  eminent  writers  find  fault  with  his  views,  and 
among  them  the  liberal  Vattel  \  but  perhaps  with  too  wide  a 
dissent.  . 

To  hold  that  one  State  has  the  right  of  chastising  another  for 
violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  muni- 

ially  d  fferenr.  It  belongs  to  the  former  only,  not  to  the  latter,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  cases  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations^  not  immediately  ob- 
striKting  the  exercise  of  our  own  belligerent  rights,  shall  be  connived  at, 
Wid  when  ihey  shail  be  resisted  and  controlled.  Even  in  the  case  of  inju- 
ries direcMy  affecting  ourselves,  such  as  the  seizure  of  a  British  territory,  or 
that  ot  an  attack  upon  an  ally  whom  wc  are  bound  by  express  treaty  to  de- 
fend, our  piize  courts  could  neither  vindicate  the  public  right,  nor  regard  the 
public  duty  in  their  judgments,  while  the  sovereign  permitted  the  relations 
of  amity  or  neutrality  with  the  wrone-doer  to  subsist;  still  less  can  k  be 
competent  to  those  tribunals  to  decide  under  what  cimmistances  the  im- 
perfect duty  of  protecting  an  unfortunate  foreign  people,  by  vindicating  in 
their  favor  the  general  law  of  nature  and  nations,  becomes  obligatory;  and 
when,  from  a  reasonable  regard  to  our  own  security  and  welfare,  it  may  be 
justifiably  declined. 

'  See  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  in  which  this  judgment 
is  ably  reporltd. 
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cipd  Institutions  or  laws,  and  which  are  productire  ofnobajl 
effects  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  territories,  is  to  fotget  the 
mutual  independency  of  nations.  The  avenging  Power  w0uld 
be  arrogating  to  itself  a  superiority  and  a  jurisdiction  which  it  does 
not  lawfully  possess.  It  belongs  to  God  alone,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  universal  Legislator  and  Governor,  to  punish  such  offences ; 
as  in  his  ordinary  providence  he  actually  does,  by  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  naturally  flow  from  them.  To  usurp  on  this  his 
peculiar  and  sacred  province,  would  be  to  introduce  those  mischiefs 
against  which  Grotius  did  not  sufficiently  guard,  and  which  justly 
alarmed  the  philosophic  mind  of  Vattel.  Nations  might  sit  in 
judgment  on  each  other,  and  draw  the  avenging  sword,  as  they 
nave  too  often  done,  in  the  support  of  their  own  dogmas  moral  or 
religious.  The  maxims  of  a  different  faith  might  appear  to  them 
flagitious  and  impious  inroads  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God  ^ 
or  ambition  might  hypocritically  and  mischievously  avail  itself  of 
such  pretexts: 

But  to  argue  from  the  probable  abuse  against  the  use  of  a  poli« 
tical  right,  is  a  species  of  sophistry  which  the  present  aee  has  learnt 
from  sad  experience,  to  detect. 

There  may  be  gross  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  whicby 
though  their  direct  mischief  seems  to  begin  and  end  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  which  ordains  or  permits  them,  tend  in  their 
certain  consequences,  to  the  detriment  or  danger  of  the  human 
family  at  large.  Such  were  some  of  the  crimes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Here  there  is  no  opposition  between  Grotius  and  his 
eminent  opponent  Vattel.  Indeed,  the  difference  of  their  views 
seems  chiefly  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  former  regards  the  crime 
as  such,  and  asserts,  for  the  sake  of  moral  and  religious  principle^ 
a  right  of  punishing  the  criminals ;  while  the  latter  requires  that 
there  should  be  temporal  mischiefs  flowing  from  the  offence,  either 
to  the  nation  that  interposes,  op  -to  human  society  at  large,  or  to 
some  oppressed  and  unfortunate  people  ;  in  which  cases  he  asserts^ 
as  freely  as  Grotius,  the  right  of  interposing  ;  but  for  purposes  not 
so  much  vindicatory,  as  remedial. 

In  his  preliminary  principles,  in  treating  of  the  rights  of  nations 
Igainst  the  infractors  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  observes,  **  The  laws 
of  natural  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the  safety  of  alf  States, 
that  if  the  custom  once  prevailed  of  trampling  them  under  foot,  no 
nation  could  flatter  herself  with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national 
existence,  and  eujoying  domestic  tranquillity 9"  &c.  <<  AM  nations 
have  therefore  a  right  (he  adds)  to  resort  to  forcible  means  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  any  one  particular  nation  who  openly  violates 
the  laws  of  the  society  which  nature  has  established  between 
them,**  &c.  (Preliminaries,  §  22.) 

In  guarding  this  propositioti,  he  shews  more  clearly  its  general 
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meaning :  <<  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  extend  diat  right  to  the 
frejudice  of  the  liberty  of  nations.  They  are  all  free  and  indepen- 
dent)  but  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  that  society  which  nstturie 
has  established  between  them ;  and  so  far  bound,  that  when 
any  one  of  them  violates  those  laws,  the  others  have  a  right  to 
repress  her.''  (Ibid  §  23.) . 

He  afterwards  (Book  2.  Chap,  1.  §  4-.)  raises  the  right  into  a  duty : 
*  Every  nation  ought  on  occasion  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of 
others,  and  for  securing  them  from  ruin  and  destruction,  as  far  a$ 
It  can  do  so  without  exposing  itself  too  much.'* 

Here  he  has  in  view  interpositions  between  one  independent 
Stajt^  and  another.  But  he  elsewhere  asserts  the  same  generous 
principles  in  regard  to  violations  of  moral  or  natural  law,  in  which 
the  parties  interested,  are  members  of  the  same  foreign  society. 
•*  When  a  people  from  good  reasons  take  up  arms  against  an 
oppressor,  it  is. but  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity  to  assist  brave 
men  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties."  (Book  2.  Ch.  4.  %  56») 

Again  :  «<  As  to  those  monsters  who  under  the  title  of  sovereigns 
render  themselves  die  scourges  and  horror  of  the  human  race,  they 
are  savage  beasts,  whom  every  brave  man  may  justly  exterminate 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  antiquity  has  praised  Hercules  for 
delivering  the  world  from  an  Antaeus,  a  Busiris,  and  a  Diomede.*' 
(Ibid.) 

These  passages  are  properly  guarded  by  the  context,  from  all 
just  exception.  They  are  not  cited  here  however  as  necessary,  or 
directly  applicable,  to  the  point  immediately  in  question ;  but  only 
to  shew  tnat  the  views. of  Vattel  are  quite  reconcileable  with  those 
of  GrotiuSy  when  not  die  vindication  of  abstract  principles,  but  the 
redress  of  practical  injustice  and  oppression,  is  the  object  of  foreign 
interference.  Even  in  a  religious  case,  the  application  of  uie 
doctrine  to  which  was  his  great  subject  of  alarm,  he  applauds  the 
interposition  of  a  foreign  Power  when  persecution  for  conscience 
sake,  is  the  crime  tjo  be  restrained.  **  When  a  religion  is  persecuted 
iii  one  country,  foreign  nations  who  profess  it  may  intercede  for 
their  brethren ;  but  this  is  all  they  can  lawfully  do,  unless  thtf 
persecution  be  carried  to  an  intolerable  excess ;  then  indeed  it 
become^  a  case  of  manifest  tyranny,  in  opposidon  to  which  all 
nadons  are  allowed  to  assist  an  unhappy  people.''  (Book  2.  Chap. 
4.  ?i  62.) 

'  The  right  of  controlling  Spain  in  her  wanton  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  Afrida,  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the  sound- 
ness of  these  great  opinions,  as  they  relate  to  domesdc  quarrels. 
If  correct,  they  prove  it  a.  fortiori:  They  shew  that  the  right,  of 
vindicating  the  law  of  nature  against  enormous  infractions  or  i|f ^  for 
flie  relief  of  our  oppressed  brethren  of  mankind,  is  too  stiong  to 
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be  widiitood  even  by  the  respect  m  general  due  to  tHe  flovvreigntf 
of  an  independent  State  within  its  own  domains.  ' 

But  Spain  is  not  possessed  of  sovereign  power  in  Africa.  The 
po*r  Negroes  whom  she  asserts  a  right  to  drag  across  the  Atlantic 
Into  slavery^  are  not  her  sabjects.  They  are  entitled  therefore 
more  clearly  to  the  benefit  ot  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  and 
diould  be  protected  against  her  infractions  of  it  by  those  fordg||< 
Powers  who  can  safely  hald  a  shield  oyer  them  for  the  purpo«e9 
unless  Grotius  and  Vattel  are  both  fundamentally  wrong.  It  ma^ 
be  added^  unless  every  other  jurist  who  has  treated  on  these  8al>« 
jects  has  radically  erred  along  with  them  \  for  the  common  duty 
of  nations  to  maintain  those  .sacred  moral  rules  by  which  diflerent* 
societies  of  mankind  are  bound  in  their  'conduct  towards  each  othery 
it  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted  by  them  all. 

The  only  but  clear  absolution  from  this  duty  is  in  die  case  of 
inability  to  perform  it  consistently  with  a  reasonable  care  of  self* 
preservation ;  a  case  of  which  it  is  adn)itted  every  Power  has  a 
rig^t  to  judge  for  itself.  But  for  the  cleai'er  illustration  of  this 
doctrine  let  us  again  attend  to  the  just  and  admirable  sentiments  of 
Vattel. 

Having  in  his  preliminary  discourse  deduced  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature^  the  great  duty  of  beneficence  betwlsen- 
man  and  man,  and  between  different  nations,  he,  in  the  first  chap* 
ter  of  his  second  book,  treats  more  at  large  of  the  offices'  of  huma* 
nity  as  a  blanch  of  international  law.  The  whole  chapter  19 
tOEcellent  in  its  reasoning,  as  well  as  its  liberal  and  benevolent 
spirit :  but  the  following  extracts  may  suffice  i 

"  Nations  being  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to  ctdtivate 
human  society,  are  bound  to  observe  toMrards  each  other  aU  the 
duties  which  the  safety  and  advantage  of  that  society  require.  The 
offices  of  humanity  are  those  dudes  which  men  owe  to  each  othef 
as  men,  as  social  beings,  formed  to  live  in  society,  and  standing  in 
need  of  mutual  assistance  for  their  preservation  and  happiness,  and 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  nature* 
Now  the  laws  of  nature  being  no  less  obligatory  on  nations  than  on 
individuals,  whatever  duties  each  man  owes  to  other  men,  the  same- 
does  each  nation  in  its  way  owe  to  other  nation!.  Such  is  tlie 
foundation  of  those  common  duties,  of  those  offices  of  humanity^ 
to  which  nations  are  reciprocally  bound  towards  each  other.  Thef 
consist  generally  in  doing  every  thing  in  our  power  for  the  preseiw 
vation  and  happiness  of  others,  as  far  as  such  conduct  in  reconcil* 
able  with  our  duties  towards  ourselves.'* 

Hefroceedt  to  point  out  more  specifically  the  i^ature  of  thos€ 
offioet;  • 
.  «  Every  nation  ought  on  occasion  to  labour  for  the  pretervalMii 
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oli  otherS}  and  for  securing  thefn  ftfxa,  ruin  and  deetnic&M^  aa  fa# 

as  it  can  do  this  without  exposing  itself  too  much/' 

Again,  *<  A  nation  must  not  simply  confine  itself  to  the  preaer* 
vation  of  other  States  \  it  should  likewisei  according  to  its  power 
and  their  want  of  its  assistance^  contribute  to  their  perfectioii.'^ 
«  A  State"  (he  adds)  <<  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  is  more 
or  less  adapted  to  attain  the  ends  of  civil  society,  which  consist 
in  procuring  fur  its  members  every  .|hing  of  which  they  stand 
in  need,  for  the  necessities,  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life^ 
and  for  their  happiness  in  genera]  \  in  providing  for  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  property,  and  the  safe  and  easy  administration 
0f  justice^  and  finally,  in  defending  itself  against  all  external 
Tiolence.  Every  nation  therefore  should  occasionally  and  accord- 
ing to  its  power  contribute  not  only  to  put  another  nation 
in  possession  of  these  advantages,  but  likewise  to  render  it  capable 
of  procuring  them  for  itself." 

He  touches  more  especially  <hi  the  duty  of  communicating 
knotvledge  and  civilization  to  a  barbarous  country  ;  but  adverting 
to  the  odious  hypocritical  abuse  that  has  been  made  of  this  gene- 
rous principle,  guards  it  by  the  remark,  ^<  That  a  nation  is  not 
entitled  forcibly  to  intrude  such  good  offices  on  others."  <<  Those 
ambitious  Europeans,"  he  justly  observes,  « who  attacked  the 
American  nations,  and  subjected  them  to  their  insatiable  cupidity  of 
dominion,  on  the  pretence  of  civilizing  them,  and  teaching  them 
die  true  religion,  resorted  to  a  pretence  equally  unjust  and  ridicu- 
lous." It  is  here  that  he  takes  alarm  at  the  generality  of  the 
doctrine  of  Grotius  ;  but  he  is  far  indeed  from  falling  below  his 
great  predecessor  as  to  the  extent  pf  the  duty  itself,  when  it  can 
be  performed  without  exceptionable  motives  or  means.  On  the 
contrary,  he  carries  his  benevolent  views  of  it  to  a  pitch  truly 
sublime.  He  adds  :  *<  A  nation  even  in  perfecting  itself,  ought  to 
have  in  view  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  degree  of  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  perfection  and  happiness  of  other  nations.  It  should  be 
careful  to  set  them  good  examples,  and  avoid  giving  them  a  pattern 
of  any  thing  evil.  Imitation  is  natural  to  mankind  ;  the  virtues  of 
a-  celebrated  nation  are  sometimes  copied  ;  and  much  more  fre* 
qi^ently  its  errors  and  defects." 

Such  sentiments  are  worthy  of  a  christian  jurist*  Tet  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  either  christian  principle,  or  modern  liberalityy 
were  necessary  to  point  out  the  duty  of  active  beneficence  towaada 
a  foreign  people.  Vattel  has  confirmed  his  general  doctrine  by 
the  authority  of  Cicero  \  and  nothing  more  directly  in  point,  or. 
niore  worthy  of  citation,  can  be  wished.  That  iUuttrious  Haathen 
pronounces  it  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  uodaf* 
tak?  the  greatest  labours,  and  to  sustain  the  greatest  inconveniences^ 
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for  the  flake  of  preflerving  and  benefiting^  when  in  our  power,  iim 

other  nations  of  the  earth  \  and  adds^  in  a  noble  strain  of  pioua 
philanthropy)  <<  they  who  would  confine  such  benignant  offices  to 
our  fellow  citizens,  denying  them  to  foreigners,  would  dissolve  the 
common  social  bond  that  unites  the  human  race,  and  wkh  it  the 
virtues  of  beneficence,  kindness  and  justice  $  the  subverters  of 
which  deserve  to  be  deemed  impious  ofienders  against  the  immoiv 
tal  gods  tliemselves ;  since  they  overthrow  that  common  social 
connection  of  the  human  species,  which  is  of  divine  appoinl> 
ment."  ' 

Should  any  man,  dissenting  from  pagan  as  well  as  christian 
philanthropy,  coldly  dispute  this  active  duty,  at  least  he  will  no^ 
refuse  his  assent  to  Vattel  in  this  further  proposition  : 

<<  Though  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  herself  may  set  bounds 
to  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices  of  humanity  \  they  can^ 
not  ia  the  least  aflFect  the  prohibition  of  doing  any  harm  to  others, 
of  causing  them  any  prejudice,  in  a  word,  of  injuring  them." 

He  adds,  <<  If  every  man  is  by  his  very  nature  obliged  to  assist 
in  promoting  the  perfections  of  odiers,  much  more  cogent  ar«  the 
reasons  which  forbid  him  to  increase  their  imperfection  and  that  of 
their  condition.  The  same  duties  are  incumbent  on  nations." 

Let  these  passages  be  compared  with  the  conduct  of  Spain  obsti* 
nately  persisting  to  prolong  the  miseries,  and  obstruct  the  civilizs^ 
tion,  of  Africa ;  and  to  do  so  even  on  diat  part  of  her  unhappy 
border  where  other  nations  are  performing,  or  desirous  to  perform, 
the  active  duties  of  humanity,  in  laboring  for  her  improvement. 
Such  a  case  is  much  grosser  than  any  that  this  amiable  writer  has 
considered ;  but  how  he  would  have  treated  it  as  afiecting  the 
other  European  States  who  desire  to  perform  those  common  duties, 
the  following  passage  may  shew :  <<  Since  right  arises  from  obUga^ 
tiotij  the  nation  possesses  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  conferred 
upon  men  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties*^  (Prelim* 


Let  us  next  enquire  what  objections  can  possibly  be  raised  to 

'  Mae;is  est  secundum  naturam,  pro  omnibus  gentibus,  si  fieri  possit,  con« 
aervandis  aut  juvaodis  nugumos  laoores  molestiasque  suscipere ;  initaiptea^ 
lierculem,  &c.  **  Qui  autem  civium  rationem  dicunt  habendam,  exterDonmi 
negant,  hi  dinmunt  coromunem  humani  generis  societatem ;  qua  subl^t4, 
beneficentiii,  bonitas,justitia  funditus  tollitur;  quje  qui  collunt  etiam  adver- 
flusdeos  immoitafes  impii  judicandi  sunt:  ab  iis  enim  coosticutatn  inter 
hMAiflMs  soeietatsm  evertunt''    De  Officiis  lib.  S.  cap.  5.  '         ', 

^  Tiie  learned  author  uses  the  word  iever,  and  informs  us  that  1m  meaoi 
by  it, "  in  general  causing  imperfect  tjutin  the  injured  party  or  on  fiis  conditip/n 
rendering  his  pcrwn  or  his  conJUionms  perfect.'' 
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die  application  of  these  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  to 
the  case  of  the  Spanish  olave  Trade. 

From  our  own  former  habits,  and  prejudices  the  natural  fruit  of 
those  habits,  it  may  seem  strange  to  applj  siich  high  principles  to 
the  protection  of  the  rude  natives  of  Africa  from  the  wrongs  of 
European  nations.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  our  ideas 
of  public  taw  those  dignified  forms  in  which  the  pacts  of  civilized 
countries  are  clothed,  and  their  controversies  pleaded.  It  may 
seem  therefore  incongruous,  and  almost  absurd,  to  contemplate  the 
same  law  as  subsisting  between  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  rude  natives  or  petty  states  of  the  African  conti- 
nent* Without  treaties,  without  ambassadors,  strangers  to  the 
arts  and  forms  .of  diplomacy,  and  even  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  as  established  between  European  powers,  they  may 
seem  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  duties  or  enjoying  its  benefits.  We 
are  in  danger  besides  of  confounding  the  moral  sanctity  of  the  law 
\i4th  its  political  importance.  It  is  between  nations  nearly  equal 
in  civilization  and  power,  or  families  of  polished  nations  interested 
in  maintaining  each  other's  independency,  that  we  have  been*  used 
to  see  the  vast  imi>ortance  of  maintaining  fixed  principles  and  rules 
to  which  they  may  mutually  appeal. 

The  temporal  sanctions  of  die  law  are  here  perceived,  in  the 
mischievous  effects  that  attend  its  violation.  Whereas  from  in*, 
tading  the  rights  of  a  distant  and  barbarous  people,  unable  to 
annoy  us  in  war,  and  unprotected  by  any  powerful  neighbours,  we 
seem  to  incur  no  danger,  and  sometimes  even  to  derive  commercial 
and  political  advantage. 

That  civilized  nations  have  felt  and  acted  upon  such  distinctions^ 
is  an  opprobrious  truth ;  and  even  at  this  enlightened  aera  they 
may  have  a  lurking  influence  perhaps,  though  not  expressly 
avowed. 

These  odious  prepossessions  however  will  not  stand  the  encountet 
of  rational  discussion.  The  barbarism  and  the  weakness  of  aoy 
people,  instead  of  excluding  them  from  the  pale  of  the  law  of 
nature,  entitle  them  pre-eminently  to  its  protection.  The  nations 
of  Africa  indeed  have  here  no  conventional  rights,  since  we  have 
formed  with  them  no  leagues  or  treaties  ;  and  m  much  of  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  Europe,  they  may,  from  th^ir  local  position  and 
eoanuers,  and  from  want  of  reciprocity,  have  no  equitable  right  to 
4hare.  If,  for  instance,  the  flag  of  a  petty  state  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  were  to  claim  the  same  extensive  rights  of  neutral 
conunerce  in  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea  with  European  count 
tries  when  belligerent,  that  the  mutual  practice  of  those  covntriM 
Itts  adnritted  to  each  odier,  the  claim  might  be  reasonably  disputed. 

But  in  respect  of  those  universal  and  original  pnnciples  of 
moral  obligation  which  form  the  substratum  of  the  conventional 
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and  cUstomsury  laws  of  nations,  and  which  speak  where  these  are 
•ilent,  the  case  is  evidently  different.  To  deny  the  benefit  of  these 
to  a  remote  and  barbarous  people,  would  be  to  forget  the  sacred 
iource  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  stand.  They  flow  from  the  will  of  the  Creator,  from  the  re- 
latioDS  of  man  to  man,  from  the  sympathies,  the  wants,  and  the 
duties  of  our  common  nature,  as  rational  and  social  beings.  To 
determine  their  particular  rules,  we  go  back  in  imagination  to  a 
time  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  those  civil  and  political  unions,  by 
which  thcf  sons  of  Adam  are  now  grouped  into  different  nations. 
We  suppose  every  human  being  independent  of  all  the  rest  j  and 
from  the  duties  which  man  would  then  individually  owe  to  man, 
we  infer  those  rules  which,  in  the  absence  of  compact  and  authori- 
tative usage,  are  binding  upon  communities  of  men  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  othe^*  In  effect  the  law  of  nature  between  indi- 
vidual men  prior  to  social  institutions,  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
unwritten  and  universal  law  of  nations.  It  changes  its  name,  but 
not  its  precepts,  when  ascribed  to  states  and  kingdoms.  Unless 
therefore  it  can  be  affirmed  that  in  a  state  generally,  though  im* 
ptoperly,  called  that  of  nature,  the  moral  duties  of  man  to  man 
would  be  less  extensive  and  binding,  in  proportion,  as  from  the 
weakness-or  ignorance  of  his  fellow  being,  their  observance  becomes 
the  more  important,  and  their  violation  the  more  pernicious,  the 

feneral  law  of  nature  and  nations  cannot  be  narrowed  or  weakened 
y  the  barbarism  or  the  impotence  of  a  people  who  stand  in  need 
ox  its  protection. 

In  truth,  the  very  consideration  which  in  the  eye  of  prejudice 
may  exclude  Africa  from  the  benefits  of  this  law,  strengthens  or 
enlarges  her  claims  to  them.    We  owe  to  every  foreign  country,. 
justice  and  good-will ;  but,  we  owe  to  the  ignorant,  instruction 
also,  and  to  the  feeble,  succour  and  defence. 

Let  us  next  suppose  another  objection  to  which  an  apologist  of 
Spain  may  possibly  in  his  distress  for  an  argument,  resort. 

Though  Africa  is  within  the  general  pale  of  the  law  of  nations, 
wA  pre-eminently  within  that  branch  of  it  which  prescribes  the 
offices  of  humanity,  <*  Yet,  it  may  be  said,  her  petty  states  are 
consenting  to  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  therefore  they  can  have  no 
claim  ,to  be  protected  against  it,  for  <  volenti  fionjit  injuria  J** 

Here  ^e  might  perhaps  safely  rely  on  the  admission  of  Spain 
kerself  in  the  Declaration  of  Vienna  \  but  let  us  rather  appeal  ta 
the  reason  and  justice  of  the  case. 

That  the  supposed  consent  is  real  and  entire,  might  well  be  dis« 
puted.  To  regard  it  as  such,  we  must  ascribe  to  the  pik>r  ignorant 
oarbarians  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature,  both  of  the  Trade  itself, 
and  the  Colonial  Slavery  that  it  ends  in  %  for  a  man  cannot  be  said 
Id  have  consented  to  a  crime  ^irfrich  he  does  not  intend  or  kpowy 
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though  he  ttiay  have  concurred  in  the  culpable  means  by  ^lellidfl 
another  man  has  been  enabled  to  commit  it.     That  the  African 
chiefs  on  the  coast  know  any  thing  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  or  of  the  dreadful  and  destructive  state  called  Slavery  in 
the  European  Colonies,  is  neither  certain  or  probable.     Unless  the 
profligate  white  men  wKo  trade  with  them  act  there,  with  a  candour 
strangely  opposite  to  their  conduct  and  th<it  of  their  employets^ 
when  examined  as  witnesses  in  England,  those  chiefs  may  naturally 
regard  the  passage  as  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  the  lot  of  the  poor 
exiles  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  subject  rather  of  envy  than  compas- 
sion.    At  all  events,  the  kings  and  chiefs  in  the  interior  country, 
from  which  the  slaves  are  chiefly  supplied,  must  be  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  sad  fate  which  awaits  them  upon  and  beyond  the  ocean. 
Accustomed    by   their  own   manners   tq  regard  slavery,   except 
during  the  period  of  hostile  or  penal  confinement  and  passage  to  a 
market,  as  a  mere  vassalage  oi  the  mildest  kind,  in  which  the  mas- 
ter and  his  vassal  or  grumetta  work  undistinguishably  together  \ ' 
strangers,  with  the  same  exception,  to  the  driver  and  the  whip, 
and  of  course  wholly  uninformed  of  that  extreme  antipathy  and 
contempt  for  a  black  skin,  which  so  cruelly  aggravates  the  slavery 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  western  world  ;  ignorant  also  of  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  long   navigation,  and  still  more  of  the 
crowded,  horrid,  pestilential  prison  which  awaits  the  poor  captives 
in  a  slave  ship  j  they  are  guilty  indeed  of  the  sale  and  expatriation, 
but  not  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  European  avarice  h.is 

. added. 

Let  it  be  supposed  however,  for  argument's  sake,  that  these  bar- 
barian sovereigns  are  conscious  and  willing  accomplices  to  tlie 
whole  extent  of  the  crime  ;  what  then  ?  Does  this  so  alter  the 
moral  character  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  to  make  it  no  longer  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  i  Or  is  it  said, 
that  their  concurrence,  without  taking  away  the  crime,  arrests  our 
tight  to  suppress  it  ?  Not  so,  by  the  authority  of  Grotius  and 
Vattel ;  and  by  the  still  more  authoritative  principles,  that  have 
been  already  adduced.  "We  should  have  a  right  to  protect  tjie 
oppressed  people  against  even  their  cruel  and  inhuman  chiefs,  who 

.  thus,  bv  enormous  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  torture  and 
destroy  them.  Here  we  have,  indeed,  tliose  "  monsters  who, 
under  tije  title  of  sovereigns,  render  themselves  the  scourge  and 

.  terror  of  the  human  race  ;"  for  what  stronger  example  of  such 
cases  can  be  imagined,  than  that  of  chiefs  who  tear  their  unhappy 
innocent  people  from  their  homes  and  families,  and  sell  them  as 

-cat lie  to  foreign  merchants,  to  be  carried  into  a  perpetual  and  cruel 

■  Park's  Travel ««,  and  PHrlidsnemury  KviJcnce  on  Mr.  Henry  Thornton's 
bill  for  liuiitiiig  the  Slave  Tiutie,  U^^. 
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bmdage  far  fix)m  their  native  land  ?  If  we  should  have  this  prc^ 
tective  right  against  the  barbarous  principals,  it  must  exist  also 
dgaiiist  their  civilized  accomplices  and  receivers.  If  we  may  de- 
liver the  oppressed  people  from  their  inhuman  sovereigns,*  much 
more  from  those  foreign  instruments  of  his  crimes  to  whom  they 
owe  no  allegiance.  If  we  might  justifiably  enforce  on  their  behalf 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations  even  in  a  foreign  domain,  still  mofe 
clearly  on  the  high  seas,  ihe  common  highway  of  n.itioiis.  There 
all  states  have  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  case  of  piracy,  over  offences 
which  all,  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  bound  to  suppress. 

The  objection  however  which  we  are  considering  is  open  to 
farther,  and  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory,  replies*  Let  us  now 
consider  the  case,  not  as  a  quesdon  between  the  poor  African  cap- 
tives only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Spaniards  acting  in  concert 
with  the  barbarous  sovereigns,  on  the  other  ;  but  supposing  both 
the  sovereigns  and  people  of  Africa  consenting  to  the  trade,  let  us 
inquire,  whether  even  this  would  deprive  us  of  the  right,  or  dis- 
charge us  from  the  duty,  of  interposing. 

That  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  commerce  are  pernicious  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  sovereigns  of  that  unfortunate  continent^  as 
well  as  to  their  subjects,  will  not  be  denied.  It  not  only  wastes 
their  population,  and  involves  them  in  destructive  wars,  but  insu- 
perably opposes  every  social  improvement,  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  arts.  It  is,  if  possible,  still  more  fatal  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  all  societies,  their  advance  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  If 
the  kings  and  chieftains  then  are  consenting  to  the  crimes  in  which 
Spain  resolves  *to  persist,  it  is  the  result  of  their  extreme  and  hap- 
less ignorance  \  and  if  their  people  willingly  co-operate,  it  is  fropi 
the  same  pitiable  cause. 

What  sanction  "under  such  circumstances  can  fairly  be  derived 
-from  their  consent  ?  or  how  can  it  exclude  them  from  the  benefit 
of  that  humane  interposition  which  would  otherwise  be  due  from 
an  enlightened  and  powerful  nation  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  barbarods 
people  should  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  infancy ;  and  be  held 
incompetent  to  release  their  own  rights,  or  assent  to  their  own 
ruin. 

The  offices  which  civilized  nations  owe  to  each  other  in  genera!^ 
are  those  of  a  friend  j  but  here  they  are  also  those  of  a  guardian. 
The  guardian  who  should  desert  the  protectipn  of  his  infant  ward's 
^€State,  because  the  ward  himself  consented  to  its  being  wasted'y 
would  justly  be  deemed  to  violate  his  duty.  When  a  person. in- 
competent from  age  or  mental  infirmity  ii  seduced  into  a  disadvan- 
tageous agreement,  we  regard  the  seducer  with  no  less  abhorrence 
than  if  he  had  obtained  the  same  advantage  by  la\^less  force.  If 
we  had  power  to  frustrate  the  cheat  without  the  injured  party*i 
coocurrexicei  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  choice.    A  closer 
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Blustimtion  perhaps  may  be  found  in  a  shocking  case  latdy  given 
to  the  public  :  a  wretch  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  assist  the 
recovery  of  insane  persons  in  a  public  hospital,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  and  influence  that  his  situation  gave  him,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  person  of  a  beautiful  female  patient.  Such 
consent  as  her  disordered  intellects  could  give,  seems  from  the 
statement,  presumable,  though  she  was  previously  of  a  virtuous 
character ;  but  what  bosom  does  not  feel  that  the  forcible  violation 
of  a  woman  possessed  of  reason,  would  have  been  less  atrocious 
and  detestable  ?  Spain,  like  other  civilized  nations,  owes  the  same 
*  kind  of  duty  to  Africa  that  this  base  keeper  did  to  his  unfortunate 
charge.  Like  him  she  avails  herself  of  superior  knowledge  and 
power,  to  debase,  where  she  is  bound  to  elevate,  to  injure  where 
she  ought  to  succour  and  relieve.  Would  those  who  were  the 
guardians  of  the  charity  have  been  released  from  the  duty  of  con-^ 
trolling  jsuch  a  ruffian,  by  the  consent  he  had  obtained  r  If  not, 
the  same  plea  should  be  useless  to  Spain  with  the  nations  that 
have  power  to  rescue  Africa  from  her  grasp.  If  they  have  in  other 
respects  the  right  to  do  so,  her  disordered  and  corrupted  will  can- 
not at  all  impair  it.  The  pitiable  ignorance  that  makes  her  concur 
in  Jier  own  shame  and  devastation,  rather  furnishes  an  additional 
argument  for  her  deliverance,  by  raising  her  claims  on  our  com- 
passion, and  aggravating  the  guilt  of  her  oppressor. 

If  we  have  reasoned  thus  far  justly,  the  Slave  Trade  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature  ^  it  is  an  enormous  violation  of  that  law  ;  aU 
nations  have  a  right,  all  who  safely  can,  are  bound  in  duty  to  sup* 
press  it  j  and  Africa  is  an  object  of  this  duty  ;  the  more  because 
she  is  barbarous  and  helpless  ;  and  not  the  less  because  she  con- 
sents to  the  trade. 

«*  But  admitting  such  to  be  the  result,  in  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary rights  and  duties  of  independent  nations,  Great  Britain,  It 
may  be  said,  is  not  one  of  the  civilized  powers  that  can  warranta- 
lily  interfere  by  force  to  suppress  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade ;  because 
Great  Britain  was  herself  till  a  recent  period  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Ssune  reproachful  commerce.  She  carried  it  on  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  all  other  nations.  Her  abandonment  of  it  was  a  sacri* 
fice  for  which  her  moral  feelings  were  long  appealed  to  in' vain. 
She  pr^ecuted  it  for  many  years,  even  after  the  representatives  of 
the  Bridsh  people  in  parliament  had  solemnly  pronounced  it  to 
be  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity.  With  what  consistency  then 
can  she  presume  to  control  a  foreign  power  who  means  only  to 
£dUow  her  own  example^  by  persisting  in  the  trade  for  a  limited 
peri<9d  after  pronouncing  its  moral  condemnation  ?'' 

Foreign  statesmen,  and  foreign  courts,  having  urged  this  objec- 
tioai  it  deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect*    Let  us  consider  it, 
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"Ckoreferey  vith  as  much  attention  as  if  it  possessed  intrinsic,  or  ^t 
•least  apparenti  waight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  Russia^  to 
Austria,  to  Sweden,  or  to  any  European  power  that  does  not  pos- 
sess colonies  in  the  western  world.     To  maintain  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  to  punish,  or  at  least  restrain,  enormous  violations 
of  it,  to  succour  an  unhappy  people  oppressed  by  such  offences, 
to  promote  by  all  the  means  in  our  power  the  social  and  moral  im-* 
provement  and  happiness  of  other  countries,  are  duties,  and  there- 
fore rights,  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  other  states  to 
which  this  objection  may  also  in  some  degree  apply  ;    but  belong 
to  all  the  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  pre-eminently  tp 
every  civilized  nation.     Are  the  rights,  then,  of  such  powers  as 
have  never  sinned  against  Africa,  to  be  defeated,  or  are  their  duties 
to  be  cancelled,  by  the  past  delinquency  of  England  ?    If  not,  the 
common  power  of  restraining  the  Spanish  Slave  Trade  would  in- 
:deed  be  greatly  diminished,  by  our  disqualification  to  take  part  in 
the  work  ;    and  if  we  suppose  the  power  to  be  plainly  inadequate, 
the  duty  would  cease.     But  the  only  consequence  would  be,  that 
Spain  might  continue  to  violate  the  law  of  nature  and  natipns,  be- 
cause one  class  of  civilized  states  had  not  the  means,  and  the  rest 
had  forfeited  the  rieht,  to  resist  her. 

This  forfeiture,  however,  happily  for  the  humane  and  elevated 
feelings  of  Englishmen,  has  not  been  incurred.  The  country  that 
has  delivered  Europe  has  the  right  of  delivering  Africa  too.  That 
(iorious  franchise  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people,  the  right  of 
maintaining  the  sacred  principles  of  public  law  in  the  defence  qf 
oppressed  nations,  is  as  much  our  own  in  Africa,  as  it  was  in  the 
fields  of  Talavera  and  Salamanca^  of  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrennees, 
:^heTe  we  gave  to  Spain  the  power  of  re-asserting  against  ourselves, 
in  a  far  different  cause,  the  claims  of  an  independent  state.  Yes, 
we  have  the  right,  in  the  case  of  Africa,  and  the  duty  too,  undi- 
minished by  the  retrospect  of  our  past  sins  against  her  \  nay,  the 
-Jiity  is  enhanced  in  a  high  degree  by  that  very  consideration. 

What  are  the  principles  of  this  objection  ?  Why,  that  past  in- 
justice is  a  bar  to  present  beneficence  i  That  former  gui^  is  afi 
aiMolution  from  future  duty !  That  having  long  oppressed  a  help-  . 
lest  people  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  let  them  now  be  equaUy 
4>ppressed  by  others  !  If  we  had  never  injured,  we  should  be  t>ottna 
to  protect  them  :  but  the  proper  reparation  of  merciless  wrongs, 
4S  to  withhold  the  common  offices  of  humanity  i 

Spain  obviously  reasons  this  point  as  if  sne  and  Great  Brijl^in 

were  the  only  parties  to  the.  question.     In  that  case  the  objection 

*«iightbe  more  specious,  but  still  it  wpuld  be  unsound.     The 

^I^Teatest  criminal  would  be  b#und  in  moral  duty  to  restrain  another 

person  disposed  to  copy  his  crimes.    The  husband  who  had  vio* 
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lated  his  own  conjugal  vow8>  would  not  be  blamed  for  preTetidi^ 
his  wife  from  eloping  with  an  adulterer*  He  would,  oa  the  con- 
trary, be  justly  condemned  for  an  opposite  conduct.  The  gamester 
would  be  reproached  who  did  not,  if  he  could,  draw  away  his  in«- 
experienced  friend  from  the  gaming  table.  Sins  therefore,  even  as 
between  the  co-offenders  themselves,  may  justly  be  checked  by 
him  who  gave  the  evil  example. 

But  when  a  third  party,  who  was  injured  by  the  criminal  con- 
duct of  the  first  offender,  would  suffer  further  by  its  imitation,  the 
case  is  still  stronger ;  and  the  objection  becomes  plainly  prepos- 
terous. To  be  passive  here,  with  power  to  prevent,  would  be  not 
only  to  desert  an  active  duty,  but  to  aggravate  a  positive  wrong. 
We  should  be  peculiarly  bound  in  such  a  case  to  rescue  the  suf- 
ferer from  a  repetition  of  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  sustained 
from  ourselves,  arid  to  which  our  own  bad  example  had  the  more 
exposed  him  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 

It  is  not  assumed  even  in  these  propositions  that  the  interposing 
party  is  reformed  :  if  not,  the  grace  of  the  prevention  may  indeed 
be  lessened  ;  but  its  duty  is  the  same. 

Strangely  opposite  to  these  self-evident  truths  i$  the  doctrine  of 
Spain.  According  to  the  morals  of  her  statesmen,  the  man  who 
has  once  sinned  is  bound  for  ever  to  be  passive  when  he  might 
prevent  the  same  sins  in  others.  No  penitence  can  restore  him  to 
the  right  or  the  duty  of  restraining  any  species  of  offence  of  which 
he  himself  once  was  guilty.  If  he  was  a  robber,  he  must  not 
rescue  the  waylaid  traveller^  If  a  murderer,  he  must  not  arrest 
the  arm  of  the  assassin.  He  has  no  right  to  support  the  authority 
of  laws  which  he  formerly  violated,  not  even  for  the  protection  of 
mnocent  persons,  the  victims  of  his  own  past  injustice,  when  he 
sees  them  likely  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  former  accomplices 
and -pupils. 

If  so,  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  were  right 
when  they  refused  to  defend  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  against  a  second 
usurpation.  It  would  not  be  hard  perhaps  to  prove  on  the  same 
principles  that  it  was  just  to  persecute  the  Spanish  patriots^  and 
restore  the  Inquisition. 

How  different  from,  how  directly  contrary  to  this,  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  unsophisticated  conscience  !  The  retrospect  of  past  in* 
justice  in  the  mind  of  the  genuine  penitent,  enhances  in  tlie  highest 
degree  the  obligation  of  performing  to  the  same  party,  or  the  same 
cause,  the  antecedent  and  opposite  duty.  With  the  Apostle  c^ 
tfce  Gentiles,  it -was  his  reason,  his  plea,  for  the  pre-eminently 
zealous  labours  by  which  we  now  profit,  that  he  had  once  perse- 
cuted the  Church  of  Christ.  According  to  Spain,  he  ought  there* 
fore  to  have  connived  -at  the  errors  of  the  Jewsy  and  abstained 
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^'m  such  kwfol  oppoaition  as  he  bad  otherwise  the  right  and 
duty  to  make  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

There  is  in  truth  no  right  that  a  generous  mind  would  not 
sooner  renounce  than  the  right  of  repairing  its  own  wrongs,  and 
defending  the  injured  object  of  them  against  the  injustice  of  others*. 

Suppose  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  female  assailed  with  brutal 
violence  in  the  streets.  To  protect  her  would  be  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  witnessed  the  outrage :  but  let  it  be 
imaging  that  her^eduter  is  one  of  the  spectators,  and  has  strength 
to  rescue  her  from  the  assailants ;  what  heart  would  not  heave 
with  indignation  against  him,  if  he  should  forbear  to  do  so. 

There  is  so  little  colour  of  reason  in  this  objection  when  exa- 
mined, that  It  probably  never  would  have  been  raised  on  the  part 
6f  Portugal  or  Spain,  if  thefe  had  not  been  some  latent  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Perhaps,  without  wholly 
adopting  the  foolish  and  preposterous  calufnnies  of  the  colonial 
Jacobins  in  France,  they  had  some  vague  doubts  as  to  the  purity 
6f  intention  with  which  the  British  eovcmmertt  so  strongly  pressed 
for  a  general  abolition  of  the  Slave  TTrade.  They  might  think,  and 
jdstly  too,  that  the  interests  of  our  colonies  required  it ;  and  there 
might  consequently  be  some  suspicion  that  self- interest  mited  it- 
self with  our  zenl  in  the  great  African  cause. 

But  the  sincerity  of  this  country^  and  thtf  uprightness  of  its 
views,  can  no  longer,  without  extreme  absurdity,  as  well  as  gross 
injustice,  be  denied. 

The  able,  zealous,  and  successful  lab'otirs  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
have  manifested,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the  unfeigned  moral  inte- 
rest which  the  British  government  and  people  take  in  the  deliver- 
ance and  civilization  of  Africa  ;  the  large  price  we  have  paid  to 
Portugal  for  a  very  limited  reformation  ;  the  liberal  offers  we  have 
made  to  Spain  herself,  have  attested  the  same  honorable  truth. 
Even  •ur  most  virulent  dcfamer  Buonaparte,  here  did  justice  to 
our  character.  His  abolition  of  the  French  Slave  Trade  during 
his  second  and  short-lived  usurpation,  wlien  he  wished  to  conci- 
liate tor  awhile  the  British  people,  was  a  testimony  of  the  most 
unequivocal  kind.  If,  then,  our  former  example  be  still  objected 
to  the  ri^ht  of  Great  Britain  to  delend  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
by  her  maritime  means,  against  the  single  obdurate  power  that 
persists  in  the  desolating  Slave  Trade,  it  must  be  on  the  prepos- 
terous grinciple  already  noticed  and  exposed. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  our  past  conduct  has  injured  Spain  $  or 
that  to  restrain  her  Slave  Trade  now  would  be  a  hardship  upon 
her  in  consequence  of  our  own  former  prosecution  of  that  com- 
merce. Quite  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  upon  her  own  views  of  the 
subject.  She  received,  alas,  from  the  British  traders  four-fifths  of 
all  the  negroes  she  imported ;  and  if  the  supply  of  slaves  to  her 
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irotoiiies  was  beneficial,  she  has  been  enabled  by  our  sins  a?:ihWt 
Africa  much  better  to  meet  the  consequences  of  her  own  iutuffe 
abstinence  from  the  same  offence,  than  she  could  otherwise  hare 
done.'  As  the  receiver,  she  was  the  accomplice  in  tiie  crime  $ 
iind  yet  she  now  sets  up  that  very  crime  against  us,  when,  havii^ 
'renounced  it  ourselves,  we  would  rescue  the  victims  of  our  mutual 
wrong  from  her  future  and  solitary  depredations. 

But  it  may  be  reasonably  thought  that  too  much  lias  been  said 
on  so  plain  a  point.  The  respect  due  to  the  objectors  is  the  only 
'•excuse  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  objection. 


The  question  of  right  has  now  been  fuUyy  though  feebly,  dis- 
. cussed  in  all  its  branches. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  Slave  Trade  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  or,  as  the  glorious  treaty  with  France  has  better 
expressed  it,  <<  is  strongly  condemtied  by  the  laws  of  religion  and 
nature"  but  is  also  a  violation  of  international  law.  It  has  been 
proved,  from  reason  and  from  authority,  that  the  suppression  of 
such  a  practice  is  the  common  right,  and  where  reasonable  care  of 
self-preservation  does  not  oppose,  the  common  duty  of  nations. 
The  claim  of  Africa,  though  uncivilized  and  feeble,  and  the  more 
because  she  is  uncivilized  and  feeble,  to  the  benefit  of  those  prin- 
ciples, has  been  defended,  and  has  been  shewn  not  to  be  impaired 
by  the  consent  of  her  barbarous  potentates  or  her  people  to  the 

■  It  appe&rs  by  an  of&cial  document  from  the  Havannah,  dated  in  July 
18 11,  laid  before  the  Cortes  by  the  opponents  of  the  ahoIitioUy  that  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  year  1T6S,  the  negroes  imported  into  that  and  all  other 
^parts  of  Cuba  did  not  exceed  60,000 ;   but  that  from  1789  to  18 JO,  the  itn- 
.ports  into  the  Havanoah  alone  amounted  tu  110,186.    The  numbers  bsought 
into  other  ports  in  the  island  is  taken  by  estimate  at  84,000 ;   making  -a 
.total  of  144,186.     But  this  amount  is  probably  very  far  short  of  the  truth. 
The  numbers  injpoi  ted  in  a  prohibited  trade  with  our  islands  were  noto- 
riously very  great,  and  of  course  were  not  noticed  in  any  ofiicial  entr^. 
Besides  one  main  object  of  the  persons  makii^  out  and  produoiog  this 
documeut  to  ihe  Cortes,  was  to  support  an  advantageous  comparison  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  colonies  of  other  countries  as  to  the  preservation  and 
native  increase  of  its  slaves.    For  this  purpose,  as  the  existing  populatton 
was  given,  it  was  desirable  not  to  magnify,  nut  diminish^  the  recent  increase 
by  importation. 

But  supposing  the  account  correct,  the  result  is»  that  Spain  has  availed 
herself  much  more  laigely  than  all  other  powers  collectively,  Portugal  ex- 
cepted, of  the  protraction  of  the  Slave  Trade  since  its  abolition  was^first 
Sroposed  in  this  country ;  though  she  now  relies  oh  our  delay  as  entitbng 
or  to  continue  the  trajk  till  her  own  colonies  are  supplied. 
It  appears  from  the  same  dociunents,  that  from  1768  to  1789»  the  import 
into  the  l^avanuah  was  only  S4,875  ;  consequently  the  supply  to  that  port 
between  ttie  latter  year  and  1810,  was  five  times  as  great  as  during  the  ^ 
preceding  years;    In  proportion  to  the  time,  it  was  nearly  as  11  tO'^l. 
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crimes  of  which  she  is  the  victim.  Lastly,  the  objection  tc  Gritish 
iaterpositaon,  founded  on  our  former  crimes  as  a  slave-trading 
country,  has  been  examined,  and  it  is  hoped  satisfactorily  repelled. 

Is  it  observed  that  the  argument  goes  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
practical  question  proposed,  and  concludes  for  a  wider  right  and . 
more  extensive  duty  than  those  of  restraining  the  trade  of  Spain  to 
the  south  of  the  Equator  ?  The  observation  is  just.  I  am  far  from 
shunning  the  consequence  tliat  the  atrocious  practice  ought  to  be 
wholly  suppressed.  The  great  Powers  of  Europe,  in  Congress 
assembled,  have  solemnly  recognized  that  the  <<  definitive  **  the 
^  universal "  termination  of  this  diabolical  practice,  <<  this  scourge 
wkick  'has  so  long  desolated  Africa^  degraded  Europcy  and  afflicted, 
humanity"  is  their  common  duty  \  with  a  reserve  only  as  to  the 
time.  But  if  there  are  good  reasons  for  postponing  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  the  performance  of  this  sacred  duty,  towards  the  African 
continent  at  large,  there  can  be  none  for  delaying  for  a  single  hour 
that  more  limited  act  of  beneficence  and  justice  to  which  our 
question  more  directly  applies.  That  there  are  such  reasons  for 
present  forbearance  in  respect  of  the  Southern  Coasts  is  neither 
admitted  nor  denied  ;  but  there  are  peculiar,  powerful,  and  urgent^ 
considerations,  which  call  upon  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  deliver 
Northern  Africa*  at  least  and  without  delay,  from  the  desolating 
and  barbarising  Slave  Trade. 

The  most  important  of  these  considerations  have  already  been 
generally  noticed.  We  have  there  planted,  and  are  assiduously 
cherishing,  the  growth  of  innocent  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
other  clvUizing  arts.  France  is  likely  to  co-operate  there  in  the 
same  beneficent  work.  Portugal  has  bound  herself  by  treaty  not 
to  obstruct  it  by  tlie  Slave  Trade.  We  have  paid  a  large  price  for 
this  concession  ;  which  will  become  of  no,  value  if  another  nation 
be  allowed  to  devastate  by  iti  concentrated  efforts  the  region  sh« 
has  released. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  effects  of  that  general  and  speedy 
deliverance  of  the  African  continent,  to  which  Europe  is  pledged^ 
will  be  best  secured  by  a  complete  and  sudden,  though  locally  par- 
tial, revolution  in  the  bad  habits  of  the  natives.  If  the  termination 
of  the  Slave  Trade  could  be  at  once  universal  over  the  whole  coast, 
the  substitution  of  a  virtuous  industry  would  indeed  be  more  cer- 
tain and  decisive  \  but  if  the  primary  reformation  is  to  be  slow 
and  imperfect  in  degree,  as  well  as  partial  in  point  of  place,  th^ 
benefits  of  a  salutary  revulsion  may  be  every  where  lost  or  impaired. 
The  use  of  European  imports  may  gradually  decline  with  thev. 
present  bad  means  of  acquiring  them,  till  that  best  corrective  of  a 
barbarous  indolence,  the  craving  want  of  habitual  gratification^ 
may  be  a  remedy  too  weak  to  cure  the  inveterate  disease. 
'   The  offence  against  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  by  Spain  is  at 
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the  same  time  aggravated  here,  both  in  respect  of  the  positive  goo4 
which  it  ruins,  and  the  slightness  of  the  temptation.  If  that  care 
of  our  own  welfare  ought  to  be  very  urgent  which  restrains  us  from 
offices  of  active  humanity  and  beneficence,  the  common  duty  of 
nations  \  how  much  more  so  those  motives  whiqh  can  justify  not 
only  a  desertion  of  that  duty,  but  the  obstructing  its  performance 
by  others. 

Spain  also  by  such  conduct  may  be  justly  said  in  some  degree 
to  offend  against  her  civilized  neighbours,  as  well  as  against  the 
natives  of  Africa.    ' 

Some  forbearance  is  due  to  the  mutual  good-will,  courtesy,  and 
respect  which  great  nations  owe  to  each  other.  A  minute  interest 
ought  to  be  surrendered,  or  a  trivial  inconvenience  incurred,  rather 
than  other  states  should  be  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  gratifi- 
cation or  advantage.  Such  petty  sacrifices  are  always  conducive, 
sometimes  necessary,  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  peace. 
A  churlish  tenaciousness  between  nations  of  their  own  extreme 
rights  rarely  fails  to  generate  disputes.  \t  is  so  even  between  in- 
dividuals, in  the  use  of  many  of  those  rights  which  tlie  municipal 
law  secures  to  them. 

No  public  case  similar  to  this  of  the  Slave  Trade  can  be  found, 
or  easily  conceived,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  remarks. 
Nations  have  not  often  embarked  in  enterprizes  of  pure  philanthropy 
towards  a  foreign  people.  Voyages  of  discovery,  or  of  philosophic 
investigation,  furnish  perhap$  the  nearest  precedent ;  and  here  th^ 
common  feeling  of  civilized  nations  has  been  marked  by  their  gene- 
ral conduct.  Far  from  obstructing  each  other  in  suqh  attempts  to 
extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  a  beneficent 
intercourse  with  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  newly-discovered 
countries,  they  have  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist  in  the  laudable 
Work.  The  voyagers  have  found  in  every  port  of  a  foreign  but 
civilized  power,  a  friendly  and  hospitable  reception  ;  their  \v;ints 
have  been  supplied,  and  their  ships  refitted,  and  no  good  oflice  has 
been  withheld  that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  design. 
What  is  stronger,  the  harsh  rights  of  war  have  been  spontaneously 
waived  in  tlieir  fivor.  The  enemies  of  their  country  have  not  only 
spared,  but  protected  and  assisted  them«  as  the  friends  of  human 
kind.'  These  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  offices,  the  refusal 
of  which  from  a  power  at  peace  with  us  would  not  amount  to  a 
wrong  that  w6  coyld  justly  punish  by  war.  It  would  be  oppro- 
brous,  but  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  injurious.  Every  in- 
dependent nation  mutt  be  permitted  to  judge  for  itself  when  the 
offices  of  mefe  c6urtesy  and  liberality  are  to  be  exercised,  and 
when  they  are  to  be  withheld ;  and  if  the  Slave  Trade  were  liable 
to  no  impeachment  on  the  ground  of  public  law,  the  ruin  of  ouc 
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benevolent  efforts  in  Northern  Africa  might  fall  within  the  same 
consideration. 

But  care  must  be  taken,  that  in  pushing  to  the  utmost  verge  this 
discretionary  right  on  the  illiberal  and  offensive  side,  no  principle 
of  law  is  infringed,  which  the  other  party  has  a  right  to  vindicate  ; 
and  such  has  been  shewn  not  to  be  the  case  between  Spain  and  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  in  the  question  before  us. 

This  churlish  opposition  to  the  interests  of  all  commercial  coun* 
trie^  is  in  another  view  not  only  discourteous  biit  unjust. 

The  natural  faculties  of  the  vast  African  continent  being  likely, 
if  cultivated,  to  employ  the  industry,  to  extend  the  navigation,  and 
increase  the  wealth  of  all  European  nations,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
subject  of  their  common,  though  hitherto  much  neglected,  interest. 
They  are  now  wisely  as  well  as  generously  intent  on  improving 
this  common  interest,  to  the  North  at  least  of  the  Equator,  and  the 
surly  selfish  opposition  of  a  single  State  alone  obstructs  their 
purpo)5e. 

We  shall  not  here  reason  from  doubtfully  analogous  cases  upon 
which  nations  have  differed  and  fought.  The  questions  for  in^ 
stance  of  shuttine^  up  navigable  rivers,  obstructing  navigation  in 
particular  seas,  disturbing  fisheries  on  the  ocean,  or  excluding  other 
nations  from  a  newly-discovered  unoccupied  country,  to  promote 
the  selfish  interests  and  narrow-minded  views  of  one  monopolizing 
power.  Spain,  more  than  any  other  country,  has  been  found  on 
the  harsh  and  sordid  side  of  controversies  like  these.  No  power 
on  earth  perhaps  has  been  such  a  fatal  enemy  to  the  common  wel- 
fare and  beneficent  intercourse  of  mankind.  It  may  be  impossible 
therefore  to  appeal  to  any  precedent  which  she  will  be  likely  to 
respect ;  as  there  is  none  in  which  her  bigotted  egotism  has  yielded 
to  the  general  good.  But  in  this  case  her  pretensions  are  more 
offensive  than  in  any  former  one,  because  less  extenuated  by  the 
common  error  of  inordinate  self-love.  In  asserting  an  exciusive 
domini6n  over  vast  regions  which  she  did.  not  occupy,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  exclude  other  nations  not  only  from  their  commerce, 
but  from  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent  seas,  she  might  and  did  allege, 
not  only  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  founded  on  discovery  and  another 
title  such  as  the  superstition  of  former  ages  created  with  some  re- 
.spect^  a  Papal  grant ;  but  a  design  of  improving  in  future  the  com- 
mercial *  advantages  of  that  dominion  for  her  own  benefit  -,  and  a 
jealousy  of  being  deprived  by  foreign  incroachment  of  the  rich 
products  of  the  mines  with  which  those  neglected  regions  abound. 
But  in  Africa  she  asserts  no  exclusive  privilege,  and  can  pretend 
no  future  benefit  peculiar  to  herself,  by  frustrating  the  commercial 
and  beneficent  views  of  other  European  nations.  Even  her  present 
sordid  and  odious  object  is,  as  far  as  Northern  Africa  is  concerned, 
of  doubtful  use,  and  of  no  possible  necessity.    Yet  here,  by  an 
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avowed  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  she  woald  wasttffiillv  cvt* 
down  the  trees,  of  which  all  other  nations  in  common  with  her  . 
have  an  admitted  right  to  the  fruit. 

In  such  a  case  authoritative  opinion  and  precedent  are  needless : 
for  it  is  clear,  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  reason  and  justice, . 
tkat  where  all  have  equal  rights,  and  common  potential  benefits^ 
which  can  only  be  reaH2ed  and  enjoyed  through  their  concuvence 
in  a  particular  system,  the  dissent  oi  the  few  ought  not  to  super- 
sede the  choice  of  the  many,  and  spoil  the  interests  of  the  whole. 

There  is  here,  as  usual,  a  fair  and  close  analogy  between  the 
rights  of  independent  nations,  and  those  of  individuals  ;  a  source 
from  which  writersf  on  public  law  borrow  almost  all  their  illustra- 
tions, and  derive  most  of  their  rules. 

If  we  suppose ^men  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature  (improperly 
so  called,  for  social  union  under  civil  government  is  the  most 
natural  state  of  the  gregarious  animal  man)y  each  individual  would 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  common  domain ;  but  if  all 
its  inhabitants,  except  one,  determined  to  inclose  a  particular  dis- 
trict by  their  united  labours  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  \  and 
the  single  dissentient  individual  should  claim  a  right  to  pluck  up 
their  fences,  and  let  in  the  beasts  of  the  chace,  though  he  had  a 
^perabundant  range  of  forest  to  hunt  in  without  violating  the  new 
inclosure  :  it  would  plainly  be  a  claim  which  they  might  without 
injustice  resist. 

The  same  principle  is  acted  upon  by  legislative  justice  in  cases 
of  civil  property.  What  more  sacred  than  the  dominion  of  a 
British  landholder  over  his  own  fee-simple  estate  !  yet  if  a  single 
commoner,  or  more  than  one,  refuse  to  concur  in  an  inclosure  de- 
sired by  all  the  rest,  Parliament  does  not  scruple  to  controul  the 
unreasonable  opposition.  If  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  pro- 
prietors resolve  on  the  improvement,  the  dissentients  are  compdled 
to  acquiesce  in  it :  it  is  rightly  thought  to  be  unreasonable  and  un- 
just that  the  large  majority  should  be  disabled  from  meliorating 
their  shares  of  the  common  interest,  from  a  rigid  respect  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  rest. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  case  before  us  ;  dismiss  from  it 
all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity  towards  Africa ;  and 
look  only  to  the  common  interest  and  rights  of  all  commercial 
nations. 

There  is  here  no  parliament,  no  mutual  superior,  to  appeal  to. 
The  community  of  nations  has  no  legislative  council,  no  executive 
magistrates  }  but  their  common  reason,  their  mutual  equity,  must 
pronounce  the  rule ;  and  force  if  necessary,  the  ultima  ratio  regum, 
must  give  it  efiicacy.  If  not,  the  unjust,  wanton,  illiberal  wiU  of 
a  single  state,  must  be  allowed  to  obstruct  and  mia  the  tommmi 
interests  of  mankind.    We  must  be.  restrained  not  only  hoai  pro* 
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moting  the  rivHizktion  and  happiness  of  other  coantries»  which 
has  been  shewn  to  be  both  a  right  and  a  4uty»  but  fromreapiag 
advantages  that  invite  us  in  the  common  field  of  commercial  in-^. 
dustry  as  the  fruit  of  that  beneficent  work. 

Unless  propositions  like  these  can  be  maintained,  our  right  to 
rtpress  the  Slave  Trade  of  Spain  in  Northern  Africa  is  clear,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  duties  which  we  oweto  Africa  herself. 

But  after  all,  the  glorious  Declaration  of  Vienna  points  out  to  U8 
the  best  foundations  of  the  particular,  as  well  as  the  general  right. 
What  we  owe  to  the  oppressed  continent  at  large,  we  owe  to  every 
part  of  it*  A  right,  by  being  narrowed  in  its  immediate  exercise, 
is  not  weakened  in  its  essence.  The  difiiculties  which  forbid  the 
present  performance  of  a  duty  in  its  whole  extent)  can  be  no  ab- 
solution from  the  partial  discharge  of  it,  if  ^that  be  within  our 
power :  quite  the  reverse — the  limited  obligation  is  strei^tbened  \ 
because  there  is  always  danger  that  the  authority  of  a  moral  priiw 
dple  will  be  weakened  by  the  deby  of  its  practical  use.  More 
especially  is  it  incumbent  on  us  in  such  a  case  to  do  immediately 
what  we  can,  when  the  partial  will,  in  its  consequences,  give  faci* 
lity  to  the  general  work.  The  local  civilization  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
will  be  a  mortal  wound,  though  not  a  present  death,  to  that  mon- 
ster «  which  has  so  long  afflicted  humanity^  desolated  Africa^  and 
degraded  the  nations  of  Europe.^* 


The  policy  of  forcibly  controuling  the  perverse  and  cruel  will  of 
iStke  Spanish  government,  at  the  peril  of  its  resentment,  is  the  only 
xemaining  topic. 

This  consideration  in  questions  between  nations,  should  always 
be  the  last ;  though  the  order  is  too  often  inverted.  The  measure 
has  been  shewn  to  be  just.  It  has  also  been  shewn  to  be  a  sacred 
moral  duty  ;  but  with  this  reserve,  that  we  are  not  bound  at  the 
expence  of  self-preservation,  or  by  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  of  our 
own  welfare  or  security,  to  perform  it.  The  question  of  expe- 
diency therefore  is  now  open  ;  but  not,  be  it  remembered,  as  one 
in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  active  motive  in  a  positive  self- 
interest.  It  is  enough  if  the  measure,  as  it  afiects  ourselves,  be 
not  attended  with  such  formidable  mischief  as  to  justify  its  derc^ 
liction. 

Perhaps  in  a  view  to  the  reparation  we  owe  to  Africa  for  past 
wrongSy  the  case  might  be  placed  on  higher  ground  i  but  to  meet 
this  remaining  question  in  the  broadest  way,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  we  have  no  absolute  duty  to  perform,  but  are  deliberating 
only  on  the  discharge  of  those  o£5ce6  of  imperfect  obligation^ 
which,  when  the  law  of  nations  is  violated,  the  powerful  owe  to 
ihe  f eeUe  and  oppressed* 
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It  might  be  warrantable,  perhaps,  after  the  deelaration  of  Vienna, 
to  assume  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  those  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, are  willing  now  to  co-operate  in  delivering  Northern 
Africa  from  the  future  depredations  of  Spain.  But  let  it  be  also 
supposed,  that  Great  Britain  is  left  to  prosecute  the  work  alone. 
It  will  not  be  the  less  her  duty  because  it  is  neglected  by  others } 
provided  she  has  singly  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  with  safety 
to  herself. 

That  she  has  such  means,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  prove. 
The  process  is  short  and  simple.  She  has  only  to  instruct  the 
commanders  of  he^*  ships  of  war  now  on  the  African  station^  to 
seize  and  send  to  Sierra  Leone  all  vessels  under  Spanish  colours 
carrying  slaves  from  any  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  Equa^ 
tor  ;  to  liberate  the  unfortunate  captives^,  and  then  to  dismiss  the 
vessels,.  If  our  present  squadron  there  be  not  numerous  enough 
completely  to  perform  this  service,  a  small  reinforcement  woidd 
suffice.  Though  a  few  of  the  Spanish  slave  traders  might  escape 
the  vigilance  of  our  cruizers,  so  large  a  proportion  would  lose, 
after  heavy  expences,  the  whole  object  of  their  voyage,  that  in-r 
surance  would  become  impossible;  and  the  merchants,  after  a- 
single  season  or  two  at  the  most,  would  renounce  the  desperate 
game. 

There  could  be  no  adequate  motive  for  perseverance  in  it  under 
such  risques,  while  the  same  trade  to  the  south  of  the  Line  might 
be  prosecuted  without  interruption. 

"  But  Spaii\  would  be  indignant  at  such  treatment."  Certainly, 
We  should  perhaps  be  in  greater  disfavour  at  the  court  of  Madnd 
than  we  are  at  the  present  moment.  The  brave  and  loyal  patriots 
who  saved  their  country,  and  restored  its  throne,  might  hardly  be 
more  obnoxious.  Our  past  services  could  not  fall  into  deeper 
oblivion ;  but  ingratitude  might  be  warmed  into  animosity  and 
.,   tevenge. 

"  Spain,  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  would  resort  to  war.'* 

Would  she  so  !  !  It  would  be  good  news  for  Spanish  America ; 
and  not  bad  for  the  sailors  and  merchants  of  England. 

As  to  our  danger  from  Spanish  hostilities,  they  were  not  more 
informidable  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  This  i^ 
tiot  a  moment  when  it  can  be  necessary  to  prove  to  Englishmen^ 
tliat  with  justice,  humanity,  and  honour  on  their  side,  they  have 
no  cause  to  shrink  from  the  attack  of  any  power  whatever. 

But  that  Spain  would  now  go  to  war  with  us,  to  protect  her 
Slave  Trade  in  Northern  Africa,  is  a  truly  extravagant  supposition. 
Neither  her  marine  nor  her  finances,  ri9r  her  domestic  circum- 
stances, are  such  as  to  ddmit  of  her  quarrelling  with  Great  Britain, 
even  for  a  niuch  juster  and  more  urgent  cause. 

The  critical  state  of  her  colonies,  is  a  still  stronger  security  that 
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rfie  will  not  draw  her  sword  against  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  It 
would  be  to  push  at  once  from  its  base  her  tottering  empire  in  the 
western  world. »  k  would  be  to  sacrifice  for  a  useless  portion  of 
Slave  Trade  at  Bonny  and  Calabar,  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern. 

The  prudence  of  those  who  now  direct  the  public  councils  of 
Spain,  is  to  be  sure  no  safe  ground  of  calculation  \  though  thejr 
can  be  passive  and  tame  enough  when  they  have  insulting  foreign 
enemies  to  deal  with,  as  their  country  has  found  to  its  cost.  But 
here  we  have  ifurther  security  in  the  influence  of  that  very  party 
by  which  we  have  Jieen  chiefly  opposed.  Who  are  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  foreigners  powerful  in  Spain,  that  instigate  its  government 
to  resist  our  friendly  and  generous  solicitations,  and  to  refuse  any 
retrenchment  of  its  Slave  Trade  ?  The  merchants  or  Cadiz  and 
other  ports  engaged  in  the  flourishing  commerce  of  the  Havannah ; 
the  renegades  of  this  and  other  countries,  who  are  carrying  oni 
and  eager  to  extend,  the  importation  of  sLives  into  Cuba,  almost 
the  only  colony  that  calls  for  or  receives  them  \  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  religious  orders,  who  have  vast  estates  in  that  island. 

To  all  these  classes,  it  is  no  doubt  highly  desirable  that  the  ex- 
tensive new  lands  of  that  fertile  colony  should  be  brought  into  cul- 
ture by  the  Slave  Trade.  But  by  no  means  at  the  expence  of  a 
war  with  England.  That  they  well  know  would  ruin  their  golden 
harvest.  The  English  planters,  the  English  captors,  would  >again 
supplant  them  in  the  markets  of  France  and  Germany,  of  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  Instead  of  underselling  the  sugar  planters  of  Jamaica 
and  our  other  islands,  through  the  competition  of  far  richer  plan- 
tations, purchased  at  a  tithe  of  the  prices  which  those  rivals  have 
paid,  supplied  by  their  own  indigenous^  resources  with  provisions 
and  lumber,  and  cultured  by  new  imported  gangs,  every  individual 
of  which  is  immediately  efi^ective,  the  planters  of  Cuba  would 
again  see  all  their  natural  advantages  over  their  rivals  counteracted 
and  lost  by  the  effects  of  a  ruinous  war.  Their  produce  would 
perish  in  their  hands  for  the  want  of  a  market,  or  its  Value  be  sunk 
in  the  charges  of  its  maritime  carriage.  They  would  again  be 
driven  to  buy  from  their  enemies,  at  the  risque  of  the  penalties 
both  of  public  and  municipal  law,  and  at  enormous  prices  conse* 
quent  on  those  risqueSj^aU  the  European  manufactures  necessary 
for  their  mills,  their  boiling  houses,  and  distilleries,  as  well  as  for 
themselves,  tlieir  families,  and  their  slaves. 

There  would  be  another  dreaded  consequence  unknown  before  ; 
and  the  foresight  of  which,  when  war  is  in  question,  will  be  most 
directly  corrective  of  that  spirit  by  which  we  are  at  present  op- 
posed. They  would  be  deprived  of  that  favorite  article,  for  a 
needless  redundancy  of  which  alone  they  now  stand  out  agains 
the  solicitations  of  Great  Britain>  and  tne  common  wishes  of 
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Europe.  Tkey  would  not  be  able  to  procure  Negro  Saves,  either 
from  Northern  Africa,  or  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  this  point,  alarmingly  to  their  illiberal  views,  but  happily  for 
humanity,  the  case  would  be  entirely  new.  When  at  war  with 
this  country  before,  they  were  copiously  supplied  with  slaves ;  and 
in  the  same  general  way  as  during  peace  ^  for  they  always  de-r 
pended  on  importations  by  foreigners  ;  and  foreign  flags  still  fully 
supplied  their  demand,  and  even  glutted  their  markets. 

That  such  was  the  case,  in  the  two  bst  wars  at  least,  has  been 
already  shewn. 

Of  the  twenty-one  years  during  which  Cuba  received  the 
enormous  supplies  of  African  slaves  formerly  noticed,'  above  ten 
were  years  of  war  with  Great  Britain  j  and  the  importations  were 
notoriously  the  greatest,  when  (excepting  only  smugglers  trading 
with  our  free  ports  under  the  safeguard  of  British  licence),  the 
Spanish  flag  no  longer  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

But  the  platiters  of  Cuba,  and  their  mercantile  connections,  are 
well  aware  that  in  a  new  war  with  this  country,  all  the  channels 
of  this  trade,  whether  legal  or  contraband,  would  be  closed.  There 
would  now  be  no  neutral  flae  that  could  protect  it ;  and  no  foreiga 
port  in  the  West  Indies  where  their  own  vessels  could  take  in 
slaves  previously  brought  from  Africa  by  a  safer  conveyance  ;  be* 
cause  all  other  nations,  Portugal  excepted,  have  now  abolished  the 
Slave  Trade ;  and  Portugal,  by  the  effect  of  her  recent  treaty  with 
this  country,  can  no  longer  supply  any  colonies  but  her  own.  That 
power  has  no  territory  whatever  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  Charribean  seas.  The  nearest  point  of  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  in  the  new  world,  is  twenty  degrees  of  latitude^ 
and  twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  distant  from  Cuba.  Sup- 
posing Portugal  therefore  willing  to  elude  her  treaty  by  furnishing 
an  entrepot  for  the  Spanish  importers  of  slaves,  no  fit  station  could 
be  found  for  the  purpose.  Nor  could  this  neutral  power  cover 
with  her  flag  the  direct  trade  from  Africa  during  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  voyage.  It  would  be  illegal  from  its  inception  if 
£rom  the  northern  coast,  and  if  from  the  southern,  would  palpably 
become  so  the  moment  the  ship  crossed  the  equator,  or  deviated 
from  a  direct  course  to  Brazil.  As  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Cuba  is  in  latitude  20  n.  a  Portuguese  Guineaman  covertly  destined 
to  that  island  would,  on  a  general  computation,  forfeit  the  protec** 
tion  of  her  national  character,  by  a  manifest  discovery  of  the  con* 
traband  object,  during  1500  miles  of  her  voyage ;  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  slie  must  pass  close  to  the  British  islands,  and  through 
the  ordinary  cruizing  ground  of  our  navy  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  planters  of  Cuba  could  not  hope 

'  See  Note,  p.  34t« 
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to  be  supplied  with  slaves,  unless  their  own  flag  were  able  to  copt 
Vith  or  elude  our  maritime  power>  in  a  navigation  from  Africa  all 
the  way  to  the  Mexican  Gulph.     . 

Can  it  be  seriously  apprehended  then  that  those  colonists  and 
their  parttzans  in  Spain  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  Slave  Trade,  be 
desirous  of  exciting  a  war  with  this  country  ?  The  surest  motives 
of  human  conduct  are  a  pledge  to  us  for  the  reverse.  We  may 
confidently  reckon  on  such  men  as  the  firmest  friends  of  peace. 
While  indeed  they  hope  to  deter  us  from  perseverance  in  our  pur- 
pose by  the  fear  of  a  quarrel,  they  will  stimulate  their  government 
to  maintain  its  present  ground ;  they  will  assail  it  indefatigably 
with  public  memorials,  and  with  private  solicitations  and  com- 
plaints ;  in  order  that  their  clamours  may  be  echoed  from  the 
Spanish  cabinet  to  our  own.  They  will  try  also  to  alarm  the 
British  government  by  other  and  insidious  means.  They  have 
their  agents  here,  or  rather  their  accomplices  ;  men  once  largely 
engaged  in  supplying  Cuba  with  slaves ;  and  now  not  less  deeply 
interested  in  its  agriculture  at  least,  and  in  its  general  commerce ; 
men  who  well  know  how,  by  partnerships  and  varied  firms,  and 
by  political  as  well  as  mercantile  masks  and  intrigues,  to  reap  all 
the  advantages,  without  the  inconveniences,  of  a  double  national 
character.  These  gentlemen  will  not  only  be  the  speaking 
trumpets,  but  the  whispering  tubeS)  of  their  Spanish  connections. 
They  will  clamour  on  the  Exchange,  and  insinuate  their  false 

-  alarms  confidentially  in  our  political  circles,  and  at  the  ofiices  of 
state.  They  will  report,  and  magnify,  all  die  angry  remonstrances 
of  their  friends  at  the  Havannah,  at  Cadiz,  and  Madrid  ;  and  if  :a 
British  minister  should  listen  to  them  with  confidence,  he  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  we  had  no  alternative  between  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Africa  and  a  Spanish  war.  But  like  the 
fiends  of  their  own  catholic  legends,  the  menacing  phantoms  con- 
jured up  by  them  will  vanish,  when  opposed  by  a  virtuous  resolu- 
tion. We  shall  then  find  the  nerves  of  the  Spanisl)  cabinet  sud- 
denly relaxed  \  and  by  the  efiect  of  the  same  secret  influence  thftt 
aow  braces  them  up  to  sudi  an  apparent  inflexibility  of  tone; 

-  Nor  would  the  event  be  different,  if  not  only  in  Northern  AfricK, 
but  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Slave  Coast,  we  should  suppresft 
this  iniquitous  trade.  There  is  one  evil  which  the  plaitters  and 
merchants  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  Spain,  would  shun 
at  this  juncture  much  more  anxiously  than  the  total  loss  of  thwr 
African  commerce ;  and  that  is  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 

If  this  truth  should  be  doubted  on  the  views  we  have  hidieito 

taken,  let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  revolutionary  contest  now 

dependit^  in  Venezuela,  Mes^ico,  La  Plata,  and  Peru.    Wheteftr 

.'the  standard  ot  .independency  has  been  erected,  the  Slave  Tnde 

has  been  renounced ;   and  native  slavery  itself  hu  been  restricted 
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in  a  wajr  that  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  odious  rights  of  priva^ 
property  in  man.  The  planters  of  Cuba,  therefore,  would  behold 
with  no  less  terror  than  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  the  progress  of 
WVolution  in  their  sister  colonies  of  the  nearly  adjacent  continent. 

But  what  hope  would  remain  for  the  remnant  of  the  sickly  army 
of  Morilla,  (whose  efforts  against  Carthagena  had^  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  authentic  advices,  been  fruitless)  or  what  possibility 
'would  there  be  of  stemming  the  revolutionary  torrent  by  new  ex- 
peditions, if  the  mother  country  were  to  quarrel  at  this  moment 
with  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  ?  Every  Spaniard  who  has  a  ^ke 
in  the  western  empire  of  his  'country  must  anxiously  deprecate 
such  a  measure,  as  not  only  desperate  bdt  frantic. 

Spain  then,  we  may  safely  conclude,  will  acquiesce  in  our  coer- 
cive measures,  when  she  finds  acquiescence  to  be  necessary.  She 
may  murmur,  expostulate,  remonstrate,  threaten  $  bat  she  will  not 
go  to  wan  We  have  only  to  be  firm,  and  we  shall  deliver  Africa^ 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  British  or  of  Spanish  blood. 

It  would  however  be  a  very  imperfect  suSrvey  of  this  great  sub* 
ject  for  the  purposes  of  political  judgment,  which  should  embrace 
only  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  measure  proposed,  withoat 
regarding  on  the  other  side  those  of  rejecting  or  deferring  it.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  these,  as  they  will  affect  not  Africa  only^ 
J>ut  England^ 

That  British  politician  must  be  very  short-sighted  \(rho  has  ndt 
anticipated  very  serious  inconveniences  likely  to  be  felt  by  us  in  the 
West  Indies  in  times  of  peace,  while  any  power  possessing  a  pott 
.in  the  Antilles  persists  in  the  Slave  Trade.  The  collisions  of  two 
different  systems  so  irreconcilable  in  their  nature  and  principles  with 
each  other,  will  infallibly  generate  disputes  hard  to  be  composed^ 

It  will  be  impossible,  for  instance,  (hat  foreign  Slave  traders 
should  so  conduct  themselves  as  not  to  give  reasonable  umbrage  to 
a  Government  anxious  to  maintain  its  own  abolition,  the  coasts  of 
whose  coloniefs  they  must  sweep  with  their  slave  ships  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day^  and  into  whose  ports  or  roadsteads  the  accidents  of 
the  sea  may  often  constrain  them  to  enter.  It  may  be  equally  im- 
possible to  reconcile  to  a  foreign  government  the  necessary  rigor  of 
precaution  which  our  new  system  will  oblige  us  to  use. 

.  A  general  registry  of  Slaves  in  the  British  islands  will  indeed 
relieve  us  from  much  of  that  necessity.  But  we  have  now  obtained 
conventional  rights  and  interests  in  the  suppressioft  of  the  Slave 
trade,  at  every  foreign  island  in  the  West  Indies  not  under  the  flag 
of  Spain*  Are  we  to  ne  passive  when  we  see  Guineamen  under  Spa- 
nish colours  hovering  on  their  coasts,  or  approaching  their  roads 
and  harbours  ?  If  not,  there  must  be  seizures  on  suspicion,  which 
way  often  prove  to   be  unsatisfactory  or  groundless )  and  the  con- 
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sequences  of  detaition  in  such  cases  can  rarely  be  repaired.  A 
SUnre  cargo  brought  to  a  port  where  the  law  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  converted  by  sale,  has  been  hitherto^  and  always  must  be^  found 
a  most  unmanageable  subject  of  controverted  right  for  cohservatim 
pending  the  suit. 

More  especially  will  those  inconveniences  be  felt  while  the  Ha^ 
vannah  is  a  slave  trading  port ;  and  northern  Africa  a  pla<;e  of  de* 
parture  of  Slave  ships  bound  to  Cuba.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
will  show  that  a  ship  on  such  a  voyage  may  have  to  pass  through 
all  the  clusters  of  French,  Danish,  Dutch  and  English  Islands ; 
and  may  be  suspected,  in  respect  of  her  position,  to  be  bound  to 
one  or  more  of  them  at  every  part  almost  of  her  proper  course. 

Evils  of  a  like  kind  may  be  anticipated  from  the  near  approach 
of  an  open  Spanish  slave  trade  to  the  French  settlements  at  Seoe* 
gal  and  Goree.  If  the  trade  were  driven  wholly  to  the  South  of 
the  line,  we  should  find  in  those  settlements  cooperation,  amity, 
and  support ;  in  the  opposite  case,  they  will  probably  become  the 
seats  and  organs  of  a  French  contraband  slave  trade  under  Spanish 
disguise,  and  will  certainly  become  magazines  for  the  Spanish  tra- 
ders in  the  neighbourhood.  If  soothe  French  interest  in  that  country, 
instead  of  seconding  our  benevolent  efforts,  will  be  hostile  to  Africa 
and  to  us ;  Slave  smugglers  even  of  our  own  country  will  be  pro- 
tected against  us ;  frequent  disputes  will  ensue  ;  and  in  a  shoit 
time  we  shall  probably  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  either  laws 
or  treaties  in  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  without  risquing  a  new 
quarrel  with  France. 

In  these  views  perhaps,  and  others,  an  immediate  forcible  sup* 
pression  of  the  Spanish  slave  trade,  especially  in  Northern  Africa, 
would  be  more  likely  to  prevent  a  future,  than  provoke  a  present 
war. 

At  all  events,  to  delay  the  measure  in  question  is  not  t9  avoid 
the  future  necessity  of  it,  or  lessen  its  probable  evils. 

If  there  be  danger  or  inconvenience  now,  in  our  interposing  by 
fc^ce  between  Nbrthem  Africa  and  the  only  power  that  persists 
in  its  devastation,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  thnt  the  interposition 
will  be  safer  or  more  convenient  hereafter ;  neither  is  it  probable 
that  Spain  will  be  more  compliant  with  our  wishes,  so  as  to  spafe 
us  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  compulsive  means,  at  any  future 
period. 

Here  we  might  invoke  the  arguments  lately  so  irresistibly  urged 
against  the  revival  of  the  Slave  trade  of  France.  The  appetite  for 
this  unnatural  commerce  will  not  be  glutted  by  feeding.  Spain  will 
not  be  less  unwilling  to  renounce  it,  or  any  branch  of  it,  when  she 
shaU  have  experienced  for  years  its  real  or  apparent  advantages, 
in  the  extension  of  her  export  trade,  the  increase  of  her  ^pping, 
and  the  multiplica^tion  of  her  colonial  products. 
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With  Trancej  the  question  was  only  of  a  revtTaL  Here  it  is  of  a 
vtew  creation.  Spain^  till  within  a  yery  few  years  past,  had  noShve 
frade  at  all  on  the  African  coast.  By  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  conse- 
^ence  of  the  deliverance  we  gave  her  from  the  grasp  of  Buojia- 
pa;rte,  her  flag  was  enabled  in  some  degree  to  frustrate  our  ^nerous 
«fForts  for  the  deliverance  of  a  still  more  injured  people,  soon  after 
our  own  abolition  took  effect.  But  her  Slave  traders,  or.  rather 
foreigners  who  traded  in  her  name,  were  so<  greatly  obstructed  bf 
the  frequent  captures  during  war,  to  which  their  suspicious  charac- 
ters expos<?d  them,  that  they  formed  no  settlements  in  Africa  \  and 
their  odious  commerce  can  hardly  be  said  yet  to  be  established  upon 
any  considerable  scale ;  or  in  any  regular  course.  Very  different 
will  the  case  be  in  a  few  years,  if  Great  Britain  should  be  passive. 
Slave  factories  will  be  established  on  many  points  of  the  coast ;  great 
numbers  of  ships  will  be  built  or  purchased  for  the  trade ;  and  a 
:rast  capital  will  be  employed  in  their  outfit  from  Europe  ;  the  con*- 
signees  at  the  Havannahand  Cadiz  will  raise  their  head&  into  that 
ephemeral  splendour  and  consequence  which,  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  early  returns,  generally  distinguish  houses  embarked  in  .this 
branch  of  commerce  ;  while  the  extensive  paper  circulation  th^ 
always  employ,  will  connect  with  their  credit,  and  engage  in  their 
support,  mucn  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  commercial  body 
throughout  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  difhculties  opposed  hy 
•atmilar  circumstances  to  our  own  abolition  are  sufficiently  known  $ 
but  in  Spain  they  will  be  fearfully  magnified,  by  the  large  propor- 
tion which  the$e  new-created  interests  are  likely  to  bear  to  the 
•iirfiole  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  How  then  can  we  hope  that 
jSpain  will  be  less  tenacious  of  her  Slave  trade  seven  years  henc^, 
if  allowed  to  prosecute  without  restriction  in  the  meantime,  than 
she  is  at  the  present  moment  ? 

We  shall  have  the  secority  of  a  treaty,  it  Is  true ;  but  to  what 
this  amounts,,  when  opposed  by  the  seduction  of  a  real  of 
^supposed  self-interest,  let  history  attest.  In  the  present  case 
.the  brittle  tie  is  peculiarly  weak,  from  this  unprecedented  circum- 
■Stance  $  the  compact  is  for  the  future  reformation  of  a  heinous  and 
acknowledged  crime.  Spain,  resolving  to  persist  during  ^ght 
.years  to  come  in  a  cruel  systematic  violation  of  what  she  admits  to 
be  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  covenants  with  us  to  repent  at 
the  end  of  that  period  !  Unless  good  faith  be  a  higher  principle 
than  justice  or  humanity,  the  contracted  obligatiotr  is  not  stronger 
than  the  antecedent  duty.  Those  therefore  who  consciously 
persist  to  violate  the  latter,  are  not  very  likely  to  respect  the  former. 
We  place  little  confidence  in  the  promised  future  reformation  of  a 
.drunkard  or  a  spendthrift ;  but  should  trust  4till  lessto-the  charter- 
party  of  a  pirate,  resolving  to  continue  his  cruise. 

The  treaty  neverdidieBs  is  of  great  value;    It  is^pvedons,  asa 
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recognition  of  principles  %  and  may  eventuaOv  be  piodiietirc  of  in- 
estimable  good.  The  question  is  not,  be  it  always  remembered,  of 
maintaining  the  treaty ;  but  of  abstaining  from  a  measure  perfectly 
consistent  with  it|  from  a  reliance  on  its  future  efficacy  alone* 

It  is  not  however  only  among  the  subjects  of  Spain,  that  the 
difficulties  of  abolishing  the  Slave  trade  wdl  be  multiplied  by  delay* 
In  the  new  establishments  to  be  formed  in  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  property  of  the  ships  themselves,  though  under 
Spani^  flsigs,  other  foreigners  will  largely  share.  It  will  be  well^ 
if  all  the  righteous  and  salutary  severity  of  bur  statutes  shall  prevent 
British  subjects  and  British  capital  from  being  employed  in  the 
baneful  work :  but  that  merchants  of  France,  and  Holland,  and 
Hamburgh,  and  other  German  ports,  will  be  induced  by  the  pros*** 
pect  of  large  profits,  and  of  returns  in  West  India  produce^  to 
supply  the  credit,  the  enterprise,  the  African  agents,  me  cargoes, 
and  other  specific  means  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  themselves  de* 
ficient,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  not  at  least  by  any  man  who  knows 
the  temptations  of  the  trade  to  speculative  minds  ;  and  adverts  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Above  all,  the  old  French  Slave  traders,  and  the  renegades  from 
different  countries  who  were  recently  rallied  under  their  banner  at 
Nantz,  and  other  French  ports,  will  be  eager  to  rush  into  this  in- 
viting and  only  open  field.    . 

Here  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  sufiering  a  Spaiush 
Slave  trade  in  Northern  Africa,  are  pecuUarly  great  and  alarming. 
No  part  of  the  subject  demands  more  serious  consideration  from  a 
Britidi  statesman,  than  that  which  has  been  already  touched  upon, 
the  high  probability,  nay  the  absolute  certaunty,  that  the  French  set-* 
tiers  at  Senegal  and  Goree,  instead  of  renouncing  the  habits  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  will  resort  to  Spanish  connection  and  Spanish  disgui^t 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  or  continuing  their  former  occupsi- 
tions.  French  West  India  merchants  and  planters  too,  mav  be  tx* 
pected  soon  to  concur  in  the  profitable  game ;  and  to  employ  it  at 
a  most  convenient  mode  of  supplying  their  colonies  in  a  contraband 
way,  and  with  the  least  possible  intervention  of  foreign  agents, 
from  their  old  Slave  markets  in  the  Gambia  and  Senegal. 

The  benefits  of  the  French  abolition  would  in  that  case  be  greatly 
impaired.  The  rFsk  of  disputes  with  that  power  fof  contraven- 
tions of  the  treaty,  would  be  equally  enhanced.  Her  co-operation 
in  compelling  hereafter  the  powers  of  the  peninsula  to  penorm  it, 
would  be  intallibly  lost. 

The  Spanish  flag  is  the  only  one  from  which  such  dangers  can  be 
feared  •,  not  only,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  in  Northern  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies  ;  but  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Portugal,  restricted  both  in  Africa,  and  in  her  transatbntic  mar- 
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hetSy  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  can  aiFord  to  contraband  Slate 
traders  of  other  countries  very  few  if  any  allurements.  They 
cannot  hope  to  rival  the  native  rortuguese  in  the  commerce  of  Bra- 
zil ;  and  to  no  other  colony  can  this  power  now  furnish  them  with 
a  legal  passport,  or  even  a  colorable  destination,  that  would  at  all 
suit  their  purpose  in  assuming  her  flag  and  papers.     But  Spain  can 

SVe  them  back  much  of  all  that  the  reformations  of  England,  France, 
enmark,  Holland,  and  America,  have  taken  away :  a  lawful  trade 
to  every  Spanish  colony,  and  a  safe  contraband  intercourse  with 
every  part  of  the  new  world  in  which  slavery  exists. 

Can  it  be  doubted  then,  that  these  harpies  will  soon  be  seen  in  a 
Spanish  dress  settling  on  every  point  of  the  Peninsula,  of  the  Slave 
coast,  and  of  the  colonies  that  suits  their  pestilent  designs  ?  Or  can 
we  hope  .that  the  penury  of  Spanish  capital  and  credit  will  long 
palliate  the  mischief  ?  No,  there  will  soon  be  a  redundancy  of  au 
the  means  of  murder  and  desolation  that  the  horrid  system  de- 
mands, and  commercial  Europe  can  supply. 

Before  the  end  of  seven,  aye  or  of  five  years,  the  morbid  influence 
of  this  new-formed  malady  will  be  deeply  felt  in  France  and 
Holland*  A  thousand  secret  interests  now  unborn  will  counter- 
work there,  as  well  as  in  Spain  itself,  the  sympathies  of  generous 
sentiment  \  a  thousand  new  intrigues  will  be  set  in  motion  to  para- 
lize  the  moral  and  honorary  feelings  of  Foreign  Governments ;  and 
we  shall  find  them  much,  less  disposed  than  now  to  give  efl^ect  to 
those  sacred  principles  which  they  avowed  in  the  Declaration  o£ 
Vienna. 

It  is  in  and  through  the  medium  of  the  French  and  Dutch  West 
India  colonies,  that  the  mischief  will  chiefly  work.  What  are  to 
be  the  particular  legal  sanctions,  and  preventive  means,  in  those 
countries  to  give  effect  to  their  own  abolitions,  is  yet  unknown. 
There  is  one  efiectual  expedient,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of 
which  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  have  an  example  from  Great 
Britain ;  the  Registration  of  their  Slaves.  Supposing  the  example 
to  be  given  and  faithfully  followed,  the  exclusion  of  contraband 
Slave  Trade  would  indeed  be  certain  and  complete.  But  if  the 
French  and  Dutch  Governments  should  not  adopt  this  expedient, 
or  should  suffer  it,  if  adopted  in  law,  to  be  neglected  in  the  exe- 
cution, (as  lias  confessedly  been  the  case  in  the  French  islands 
with  most  of  the  humane  regulations  of  the  Code  Noir)^  the  pre- 
valence of  a  large  contraband  Slave  Trade  at  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe,  and  Surinam,  and  through  them  at  all  other  colonies  desti- 
tute of  a  registry,  may  be  with  certainty  foreseen. 

As  to  Saint  Doniingo,  its  present  state  is  full  security,  while  it 
lasts,  against  the  introduction  of  Slaves  ;  but  if  we  could  suppose 
the  audiority  of  France  re-established,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Negroes  destroyed,  tlie  man-merchant  might  find  full  employment 
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there  fdr  a  centuty  to  come  j  and  beyond  doubt,  if  the  ex-pro- 
^rietors  of  that  Island  still  retain  their  counter-revolutionary 
hopes,  and  still  instigate  their  amiable  monarch  by,  their  importunate 
.clamors  to  adopt  the  horrible  project  of  a  new  Haytian  war,  the 
prospect  of  a  Spanish  Slave  Trade  is  essential  to  their  views.  If 
Spain,  like  every  other  power  that  possesses  an  Island  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  a  settlement  on  the  neighbouring  main,  had  for  ever 
renounced  the  trade,"  the  utter  despair  of  a  future  supply  from 
'Africa  would  put  an  end  to  the  wish  for  an  attempt,  of  which  de^ 
j>opulation  is  a  necessary  mean. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  enlightened  Negroes  of  Hnyti 
know  that  there  are  Slave  Markets  within  sight  of  their  shores,  to 
which  Europeans  are  daily  carrying  their  brethren  from  Africa, 
like  cattle  to  a  fair,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  put  confidence  in 
the  fairest  or  sincerest  professions  of  France  ?  What  security  cati 
they  have  but  in  the  maintenance  of  a  military  system,  adverse  in 
its  present  effects  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  ;  and  in  its  future 
consequences,  perhaps,  to  the  security  of  every  neighbouring 
colony  ? 

In  this  view,  France  has  perhaps  the  strongest  local  interest  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  of  Spain.  The  Sovereign  of 
Jamaica  has  the  next.  The  importation  of  African  Negroes  into 
Cuba,  is  dang«rous  and  pernicious,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  both 
these  neighbouring  powers  5  and  yet  it  is  for  this  particular  object 
chiefly,  nay  exclusively,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  stands  out  against 
the  wishes  of  Europe. 

Here  we  are  led  by  considerations  of  policy  to  another  principle 
of  national  right  To  guard  ourselves  from  approaching  danger,  i8 
.a  rightful  motive  of  forcible  resistance  and  war.  If  then  the 
Slave  Trade  of  Cuba  be  incompatible  with  the  pacification  of  St» 
Domingo,  and  the  future  safety  of  Jamaica,  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  a  right  to  suppress  it,  independently  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  Africa,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Spain  has  no  opposite  danger  on  her  side  to  excuse  her  selfish 
policy.  Quite  the  reverse ;  she  has  by  her  own  admission  nearly 
tripled  tlie  population  of  Cuba  within  a  few  years,  by  the  most 
perilous  of  means.*     If  allowed  to  multiply  it  further  in  the  same 

^  '  See  the  Note,  p.  5(3.    The  official  document,  presented  to  the  Cortes 

^ives  the  following  f-ict^ :  ,  , 

Slaves  in  llie  island  at  the  poacc  of  1703        -    '    -        -        •        60,000 

Imported  within  thre:c  years  after  into  the  Ilavannah      -        -  4f9ST 

From  that  period  to  1779       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        14,133 

To  1789 5,78« 

■    '  « 
84,871? 

From  17a9  to  1810 -        -      110,136 

Imported  during  the  same  periods  into  otl^cr  ports         -       -       S4,000 

'229 fin 
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.^af,  and  4uriAg  the  present  state  of  St.  Don^ioffOi  a  inost  danger* 
o^s  mine  will  be  charged  on  the  very  margin  o7  a  eonflagratioiH 
and  its  explosion  may  be  fatal  both  to  the  colony  itself,  and  its 
neighbours. 

But  our  inore  immediate  topic,  is  the  impolicy  of  delay ;  and 
thj^  s^t  least  is  aggravated  by  the  certain  consequences  of  an  in^ 
creased  importation  in  Cuba.  The  strength  of  the  plantation  in- 
terest in  foreign  Europe  must  be  gready  enhanced.  Whatever 
jnay  be  the  effects  at  Havti,  we  shall  have  more  enemies  to  oar 
principles  in  this  part  of  the  world  every  year.  The  lawful  trader 
^  well  as  its  illicit  offspring,  will  raise  new  ramparts  for  its  defence 
against  that  attack  to  which  we  shall  at  last  be  driven. 

Will  our  m^ans  of  safe  coercion  be  .then  equally  improved  i 
,  Here  opens  a  most  important  view  of  our  subject  ^  but  one  on 
.which  it  can  hardly  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  is  not  very  expe- 
dienttto  dilate,  who  can  look  around  on  the  present  state  of 
Spain,  of  England,  of  South  America,  and  of  Europe,  without 
perceiving  that  the  claims  of  Africa  upon  us  arise  at  a  most  auspi- 
cious juncture  ?  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  predict  that  at  die 
end  or  seven  years  we  shall  be  equally  able  to  enforce  them  ?  The 
resistance  certainly  may  and  \rill  increase  i  but  how  can  die  sur- 
mouutiog  power  ever  be  greater  or  more  decisive  I 

Besides,  if,  war  with  Spain^  contrary  to  all  probability,  should  be 
the  effect  of  our  asserting  our  rights,  and  fulfilling  our  duties  m 
Africa,  it  would  now  be  ^  compensated  evil.  We  should  secure 
the  independency  and  the  friendship  of  Spanish  South  America ; 
in  '^hJicA  no  nation  ha»  so  large  an  interest  as  our  own.  Cuba 
also  would  most  probably  be  obliged  soon  to  submit  to  a  change  pf 
masters  i  and  add  to  the  extent,  instead  of  ruining  the  interests, 
pf  the  British  Sugar  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  price 
are  we  likely  to  pay  for  the  present  amity  of  Spain,  if  amity  it  may 
be  properly  called  1  If  she  subdues  her  continental  colonies,  ske 
will  force  upon  them  that  Slave  Trade  which  they  now  generously 
reject.  If  she  fails,  we  shall  find  the  baneful  effects  ia  their 
attachment  to  a  new  power  already  secretly  supporting  them,  and 
not  famous  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  ;  still 
less  for  its  partiality  to  Britain.  Our  Indian,  as  well  as  African 
commerce,  may  soon  feel  the  fatal  effects  of  our  complaisance  to 
an  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  government. 

Let  then  political  providence,  as  well  as  moral  duty,  fori)id  in 
this  case  a  timid  and  temporizing  course.  Let  us  not  lose  an  op- 
portunity inestimable  to  Africa,  to  England,  and  to  Europe.  If  we 
are  not  prepared  at  once  to  stand  between  the  powers  of  the 
Peninsula  and  their  African  victims,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  law 
of  nature  shall  no  more  be  any  where  violated  by  the  Slave  Trade, 
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let  us  at  least  arert  the  present  and  final  ruin  with  which  th^  tiiih^ 
hopes  of  Africa  are  threatened,  by  compelling  Spain  to  sj^are  the 
Northern  Coast. 

But  the  larger  measure  would  best  comport  with  those  dieted 
principles  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  \  best  insiite  eftcts 
of  inestimable  value  to  Africa  and  Europe  ;  best  suit  the  generous  . 
character  and  dignified  attitude  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  best  saCtisfy 
the  ardent  wishes  of  her  moral  and  generous  j^eople. 

Our  country  has  been  said  to  stand  on  a  proud  eminence ;  \ti  Us 
father  say  upon  a  happy  one*  Her  victories  have  been  the  triumph! 
of  justice  \  her  conquests  the  redemption  of  nations.  The  ^lory 
of  ner  arms  has  not  been  more  transcendent  than  the  liberality  tft 
her  counsels,  and  the  benignity  of  her  aims.  In  these,  we  hart 
more  room  for  honest  exultation  than  in  the  laurels  of  Vitfdrii  tad 
Waterioo,  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar;  for  they  iftore  clearlV 
illustrate  the  true  elevation  of  diaractet  that  bdongs  td  the  Britin 
public. 

Other  countries  perhaps  have  had  their  Nelsons,  and  their 
Wellingtons ;  but  where  will  the  historian  find  another  people,  by 
whom,  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  glory,  justice  was  preferred  to 
powei^  and  mercy  to  extended  empire ;  and  who,  at  the  most 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  most  arduous  of  wars,  asked  nodiing 
so  earnestly  from  the  Government  they  had  supported,  the  Alliet 
they  had  rescued,  and  the  Enemies  thev  had  subdued,  as  reparation 
to  the  injured,  succour  to  the  wretcned,  and  deliverance  to  thie 
oppressed,  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ? 

And  shall  these  noble  feelings  be  disappointed  ?  Shall  this  pecu- 
liar glory  of  our  country  be  shorn  of  its  beams,  by  a  timid  defer- 
'ence  for  one  obdurate  Power  ?  Shall  all  the  triumphs  of  our  pub-> 
lie  counsels  and  our  arms,  redound  to  the  counteraction,  rather 
than  the  advancement,  of  our  humane  and  most  favorite  pur* 
pose? 

Such  will  be  the  event,  if  we  suffer  an  unlimited  Spanish  Slave 
Trade  to  spring  out  of  the  Peace  of  Europe.  We  have  ffiven  in- 
dependence and  repose  to  the  Nations  of  the  Peninsula,  that  they 
may  give  desolation  to  Africa. 

The  only  flags  which  insult  humanity  on  the  Slave  Coast  were 
prostrate  till  we  raised  them.  Their  French  masters  might  hfiive 
oeen  more  forbearant.  Even  Buonaparte  has  shewn  that  he  prized 
the  Slave  Trade  less  than  the  conciliation  of  England ;  but  the 
victims  we  rescued  from  him  are  far  less  obliging.  They  wiH  not 
even  spare  us  a  portion  of  the  African.  Coast  for  the  purposes  of 
ineffable  mercy.  They  will  not  even  remit  to  us  as  much  African 
blood  as  we  have  shed  of  British  blood  on  their  own  soil  to  rescue 
and  save  them.    One  of  them  indeed  has  generously  sold  us  at  a 
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high  price,- her  abstinence  from  the  Northern  Coast;  but* the  other 
thinks  even  this  too  much ;  and  between  tbein>  unfortunate  Africa 
must  be  finally  destroyed,  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  patron- 
age of  Great  \Britain,  by  means  of  £he  very  victories  we  have  won^ 
and  the  thrones  we  have  restored. 

If  all  this  is  to  be  suffered,  away  with  the  4)roud  boast,  down 
with  the  grand  thought^  that  we  have  been  the  liberators,  the 
benefactors  of  a  world.  In  raising  again  the  prostrate  thrones  of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid,  we  have  done  more  to  extend  slavery,  and 
oppression,  and  guUt,  and  misery,  in  two  quarters  of  the  globe^ 
than  to  retrench  and  correct  them  in  a  third.  Let  our  present 
triumphant  position  at  least  be  forgot.  Let  the  military  glories  of 
the  Regency  of  George  Prince  of  Wales  be  effaced  if  possible 
from  bur  records ;  that  posterity  may  not  arraign  us  of  deserting 
our  high  duties  as  a  nation  towards  the  unfovtunate  Africans^  with^ 
out  necessity,  and  without  excuiQ. 
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The  JoUcmng  Letter  is  pubUsJied  mthno  otktr  view 
than  that  qf  being  useful  to  those  whom  the  nature  of  it 
may  interest.  With  the  best  recommendaHofty  ^*^  ^'tt*^ 
merit  J  >  I  submit  it  to  public  consideration. 

JAMES  PULHAM. 

Woodkriigt^  August  31»  1815. 


DsAjt  Sir,  Hasketon^  August  4,  1815. 

•A  coonDXKC  to  my  promise,  I  now  submit  to  your  judgment 
sooEie  retriiarks  on  the  comparadTe  Talue  of  freehold  and 
copyhold  land. 

It  19  always  presumed  that  an  acre  of  fre^old  and  an 
acre  of  copyhold  land  la*e  of  equal  value  to  a  tenant  from 
year  to.  year.  If  there  are  any  buildings,  or  quit-rents, 
or  mdeed  any  outgoing  or  income  not  common  to  both  spe- 
cies of  property,  they  should  be  separately  considered  and 
distinctly  valued,  so  as  to  leave  the  copyhold  land,  and  the 
freehold  land,  subject  only  to  an  equal  and  clear  yearly  income 
foreach  acre.  We  are  then  to  consider  how  many  years'  rental 
of  an  acre  will  be  an  equivalent  to  the  lord  to  enfranchise  it; 
but  this  will  be  influenced  by  his  mercy  as  to  the  fine;  howevert 
leaving  this  attribute  out  of  the  calculation,  he  shall  be 
allowed  the  utmost  that  equity  will  suffer  him  to  take,  being 
two  years'  rent  on  every  alknation. 
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If  no  fine  were  to  be  psdd,  except  at  death,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  older  the  Urea  are,  when  admitted,  the 
more  valuable  the  copyhold  will  be  to  the  lord,  who,  like  a 
good  christian,  makes  no  distinction  of  persons,— ezacdl^ 
the  same  from  the  man  of  80,  as  from  the  man  of  20  years 
of  age,  although  one  life  is  worth  upwards  of  16  years' 
purchase,  and  the  other  not  three  years  and  a  half. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  the  lives,  one  with  another,  when 
admitted,  are  each  equal  in  value  to  a  life  of  44  years  of 
age,  (which  supposition,  I  think,  is  in  favor  of  the  lotd), 
and  computing  interest  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  (chancery 
interest)  such  a  life  is  worth  nearly  12  years  and  a  halPs 
purchase  (by  the  Northampton  tables  of  lives).  If  the 
rem  is  50L  a-year,  he  vnll  be  entitled  to  lOOl.  in  present 
money  on  admitting  a  life  of  44  years  of  age  ;  and  to  ano- 
ther lOOL  when  this  life  falls,  on  admitting  a  2nd  life,  then 
44;  and  to  another  lOOLwhen  the  second  life  £dl8,  on 
admitting  a  Srd  life,  then  44 ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum* 

The  present  value  of  all  those  sums  (which  will  be  9n 
equivalent  to  the  lord  for  enfranchisement)  is  very  easily  as- 
certained, for,  the  present  value  of  any  sum  to  be  received 
on  the  death  of  a  person,  is  found,  by  merely  ^btracting 
the  value  of  the  life  from  the  perpetuity. 

Now  each  sum  to  be  received  is  lOOl.  which,  computing 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  is  equal  to,  or  worth,  a  perpetuity 
of  4l.  per  annum,  and  if  the  value  of  a  life  aged  44  is  de- 
ducted, (being  nearly  19^  years^  purchase,  or  50l.),  the 
difference,  or  501.  in  presoit  money,  is  an  equivalent  to  the 
lord  for  lOOl.  not  to  be  paid  until  the  1st  life  drops,  or  the 
find  life  is  adimtted.  Now  this  value  is  exactly  one  half 
of  the  1st  fine,  (or  the  lOOl.  paid  down),  and  as  the 
same  sum,  or  501.,  if  it  were  to  be  paid  when  the  Snd  life 
is  admitted,  would  be  an  equivalent  to  the  lord  for  die  lOOl. 
due  when  the  next,  er  Srd^  )^,  is  admitted,^f  half  of 
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that-  501.  or  25K  is  paid  now,  it  will  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  lOOl.  fine  due  on  the  Srd  life;  and  reasoning  in  the 
saone  manh«*,  Ifil,  10s.  Od.  is  the  present  value  of  the  lOOl. 
fine  due  c«i  the  4th  life,  61.  5s.  Od.  for  the  fine  due  on  the 
5th  Kfe,  and  so  on,  taking  the  half  of  eacH  value  for  the 
sticceeding  life.  But  it  must  appear  manifest,  that  in  this 
manner  you  will  soon  arrive  at  a  sum  so  smajl  as  to  be  con- 
sidered equal  to  nothing.  By  an  easy  rule  in  arithmetic, 
the  sum  of  all  the  tei*ms  in  a  regular  series  may  be  soon  found, 
and  all  the  terms  of  this  series,  decrea^ng  in  the  ratio,  l..^^ 
^•4'**  ^^«  &^'  ^^  ^^  terms  become  too  small  to  be  no- 
ticed, will  amount  to  2 :  therefore,  as  1  fine  (or  lOOL) 
was  the  first  term,  and  \  of  it  the  second  term,  and  so  on 
in  the  same  ratio,  a  full  equivalent  for  all  the  fines  that,  in 
human  probability,  will  ever  be  received,  (computing  at  4 
per  cent,  interest)  is  two  fines,  or  200U  and  the  fine,  being 
2  years*  rent,  4  years'  purchase  is  an  equivalent  to  the  lord 
for  enfranchising  copyhold  land :  that  is,  if  each  fine  depend* 
ed  oa  death ;  and  as  the  4  years'  purchase  includes  the 
fine  on  admission,  if  a  life  is  already  upon  it,  the  value  of 
such  life  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  4  years'  purchase ; 
but  the  quit  rents  should  be  computed  at  25  years'  pur- 
chase, and  added  to  the  abbve  value  of  enfranchisement. 

This  is  on' the  supposition  that  no  fine  takes  place,  except 
on  death,  and  that  each  succeeding  life  is  one  of  44  years 
of  age^  when  admitted.  '       « 

Now  59L  in  present  money,  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  lOOl.  npt  to  Be  received  until  a  person  now 
44  years  of  age  dies  y  and  it  also  may  be  seen  in  the  tables 
of  compound  interest,  that  50L  no^y  paid  down,  is  an  equi- 
valeBt  for  lOOL,  to  be  paid  certain  at  the  end  of  17  years 
and  a  half,  (in  alt  cases  computing  at  4  per  cent*  interest)  : 
therefore,  a  lord  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  present 
(Hmi»  or  50L,  whether  as  an  equivalent  for  lOOLi  to  be  paid 
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\phen  a  M^n^aged  44,  dies,  or -for  lOOl.  to  be  paid  cerHtili 
ait  the  end  of  17  years  and  a  half.  If  we  suppose  that   land 
changes   proprietors  every  13  years,  (instead  of  changing 
on  the  extinction  of  a  life  of  44,  or  its  equivalent,   in  171^ 
years)  taking  Deaths  and  Sales  together,  (and  I  trust  yoft 
will  think  this  a  favourable  estimate  for  the  Lordsof  Manors) 
in  such  Case,  the  Lord  is  to  receive  now  one  fine,  or  lOOL 
and  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  sum  at  the  end  of  every  IS 
succeeding  years,    for  ever  ;   therefore  lOOl.  added  to  tbe^ 
respective  present  values  of  lOOl.  to  be  received  at  the  end 
of  13,  26,  39, 52,  65, 78,  &c.  years,  ad  infinitum,  will  be  aH 
equivalent  for  all  the  fines  that  can  ever  be  received  by  the 
Lord  or  his  successors : — a  few  of  these  Sums  are,   lOOl.*-^ 
601.-^  361. Is.  4d.— 211.  13s.  8d — ISl.Os.  2d. — 7l.  16s.  8d; 
--4l.  1  Ss.  ICki. — 21. 16s.  5d.  &c.  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  com* 
mon  Interest  Tables)  :  and  the  amount  of  all  these  values,  if 
continued  until  they  become  so  small  as  to  be  conddered 
equal  to  nothing,  is,  by  the  saime  Rule,  found  to  be  Two  fines 
and  a  half  :  therefore^  if  the  rent  is  501.  per  Annum,  and  S 
years'  Rent  is  demanded  for  a  Fine,  a  Man  ought  to  pay  S 
years'  Rent  to  enfranchise  the  Land,  beddes  25  years'  pur- 
chase for  the  Quit-Rent ;  but  as  this  5  years'  Rent  includes 
the  Fine  on  Admission ;  if  a  Life  is  upon  it,  the  value  of 
such  Life  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  5  years'  purchase. 
I  think  therefore,  in  computing  the  values  of  Copyhold 
and.Freehold  Land,  (after  deducting  the  Quit-Rents,  &cL . 
80  as  to  leave  an  Acre  of  Copyhold,  and  an  Acre  of  Free- 
hold, of  equal  value  except  as  to  Fine),  if  a  difference  of  5 
years'  purchase  is  made  between  them,  such  will  be  an  equi* 
table  calculation. 

On  these  Principles  I  have  computed  the  respective  values 
of  the  Copyhold  and  Freehold  parts  of  the  following  Estate, 
consisting  of  230  Acres  of  Land,  whereof  1 25  Acres,  with 
the  House  and  Buildings,  are  Freehold,  and  the  remaining 
105  Acres  are  Copyhold,  subject  to  a  Quit-Rent  of  61. 
per  Annumi  and  a  Fine  of  2  years'  Rent  on  Alienation :  the 
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|furcba9e*m<mej  is  8400L  and  the  whole  is  let  lo  a  tenant 
at  860L  per  annum — ^There  is  no  timber  on  the  estate^ 
subject  to  valuation. — ^What  are  the  respective  yalues  of  the 
copyhold  part,  and  of  tlie  freehold  part,  supposing  5  years' 
purchase  a  just  difference  between  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
copyhold,  and  the  value  of  an  acre  of  freehold  land  ? 

The  Buildings,  if  considered  distinctly  from  the  land,  are 
esdmated  to  be  worth  a  rental  of  20l.  per  annum,  and  as 
money  vested  in  buildings  should  bear  a  greater  interest 
than  when  vested  in  land,  I  think  this  part  of  the  freehold 
property  ought  to  be  valued  at  400l.^(or  5  per  cent.)    which 
reduces  the  purchase-money  to  80001.  and  the  income  to 
S40L  per  annum  for  2S0  acres  of  land  of  supposed  equal 
yearly  value  to  a  tenant :   if  this  income  is  divided  in  the 
same  proportion  'as  the  freehold  and  copyhold  Land  is 
divided,  we  shall  find  that  ^lS5-2l7Sor  ISSL  4s.  4d.  is  the 
'rent  for  the  105  acres  of  c6pyhold  land,  and  184L  156.8d* 
is  the  rent  for  the  1 25  acres  of  freehold  land  ;  but  as  the 
quit-rent  attaches  entirely  to    the  copyhold  prt  of  the 
property,  61.  must  be  deducted  from  the  1 551.  4s.  4d.  leaving 
}49K  4s.  4d.  for  the  rental  of  the  copyhold  land ;  and  this 
reduces  the  income  to  SS4l.  per  annum,  for  which  8000L 
has  been  paid.     The  respective  portions  of  land,   acre  for 
acre,  are  now  brought  to  equality ;  (except  as  to  the  lord's 
fine,  which  is  admitted  to  mike  a  difference  in  value  of  5 
years*  rental),  for  every  other  consideradon,  as  Land-Tax, 
&c  are  common  to  both  species  of  property.' 

When  the  number  of  years'  purchase  is  known  that  the 
copyhold  part  is  worth ;  by  multiplying  such  income  by  that 
number  of  years  we  have  the  whole  value  of  the  copyhold 
land  (whether  1  acre  or  lOQO  acres)  j  and  if  the  freehold 

'  It  is  my  opinion  that  quit-rents  are  subject  to  the  I^nd-Taxy  as  fitf  as 
49.  in  the  pound,  if  the  lord  is  considered  as  the  first  landlord ;  for  fee 
farm  rents  of  the  crown  are  subject  to  Land-Tax. 
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income  is  multipUed  by  the  same  number  of  yearg»  adidipg 
to  the  product  5  times  such  yearly  income  of  the  freehold 
part,  this  will  give  the  whole  value  of  the  freehold  land 
(whether  1  acre  or  1000  acres)  which,  in  this  case^  must 
amount  together  to  80001.  Now  if  the  land  was  all  free* 
hold,  or  all  copyhdld,  by  dividing  the  SOOOL  by  the  annual 
income,  the  quotient  would  express  the  number  of  years' 
purchase ;  and  as  the  difference  to  be  made,  is  known,  being  5 
times  1841.  15s,  8d.or92SL  18s.4d. ;  if  this  is  deducted  from 
8000L,  and  the  remainder,  or  70761.  Is.  8d«  is  divided  by  tho 
whole  annual  income,  being  834i. ;  the  quotient  wiU  es* 
press  the  number  of  years'  purchase  for  the  copyhold  part: 
then,  agreeably  tq  the  condition  of  the  question,  5  years 
added,  will  express  the  number  of  years'  purchase  for  the 
freehold  part :  this  is  easily  done  by  using  dedmab  :-«4br 
the  sum  to  be  divided  is  jf  7076*086 ;  the  divisor  S34L ;  and 
the  quotient  21*1859,  or  21  years  and  nearly  ^  of  a  year> 
purchase  for  the  copyhold  income ;  and  26*1 859  years'  piir« 
chase  for  the  freehold  income;  and  this  answers  the 
question :  for  if  1491. 4s.  4d.  or  more  correctly  its  true  de* 
eimal  expression,  j^l  49*2 172  (the  copyhold  income)  i$ 
multiplied  by  21*1859  years,  the  product  j?S161«a006,  or 
3161L  6s.  Od.  is  the  true  value  of  the  copyhold  part;  and  if 
4£l  84*7828  is  multiplied  by  26*1859  years' purchase,  the 
product,  or  4888L  14s.  Od.  is  the  true  value  of  the  freehold 

Note.  In  using  deciinats  (but  it  may  be  needless  to  name  it  to  you), 
the  figures  on  the  right  hand  of  the  full  point  8i«;nify  the  decimal  parts  of  1 
ex  an  unit,  whether  1  pound,  or  1  year,  or  indeed  whatever  the  figuKS  on 
the  left  hand  of  such  full  point  may  stand  for:  thus,  91*185  years,  ngnify 
SI  years  and  1  tenth  part,  and  8  hundredth  parts,  and  atbousaudth  parts  of 
one  year ;  that  is,  etery  unit  in  decimals,  is  a  tenth  part  of  1  unit  that  pre- 
cedes it ;  and  when  applied  to  money,  every  unit  in  the  first  place  of  a  deci- 
mal, is  equal  to  S  shillings,  and  if  every  unit  m  the  second  place  is  called  S 
fence  halfpenny,  and  every  unit  in  the  third  place  1  farthing,  this  will  le 
near  enough  for  comiii(Ai  practice. 
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hnd ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  freehold 
buildings,  or  4001. — making  together  52S8L  14s.  Od.  for  the 
Talue  of  the^  freehold  part  of  the  property,  which,  added 
to  the  copyhold  value,  amounts  to  84001.  being  the  whole 
purchase-money,  as  in  the  question. 

The  reasoning  on  copyhold  fines  equally  applies  to  disco, 
ver  the  present  value  of  the  next  presentation,  or  any  number 
of  succeeding  presentations  to  a  living,  or  the  value  of  the 
perpetual  advowson,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  the  fe)llowing 
question. — If  a  living  of  £  per  annum  is  worth  20001.  to 
every  incumbent  who  alters  upon  it,  at  30  years  of  age; 
(vdiich  we  may  here  suppose  will  be  the  age  that  a  person  buy- 
ing such  a  right,  would  present),  what  is  the  present  value 
of  the  three  next  presentations,  also  each  value  respectively 
and  the  value  of  the  perpetual  advowson ;  supposing  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  to  be  70  years  of  age,  and  that  each  succeeding 
iilcumbent  will  enter  upon  it  at  30  years  of  age  ? 
.'  Computing  the  interest  of  .money  at  4  per  cent,  per  an- 
ftum,  20001.  is  equal  to,  or  worth,  a  perpetual  income  of 
80L  per  annum  ;  but  this  sum  will  not  be  due  until  a  life, 
HOW  70  yearfe  of  age,  is  extinct ;  therefore,  deducting  the 
value  of  the  incumbent's  life,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest, 
which  is  6*361  yeaiV  purchase  of  SOl.  or  5081.  17s.  7d. — 
the  difference,  being  1 49 1 1.  2s.  5d.  is  the  present  value  of 
the  first  presentation ;  for  this  is  an  equivalent  for  '20001. 
to  be  paid,  when  a  person,  now  70  years  of  age,  dies.  Rea- 
soning in  the  same  manner,  when  the  present  incumbent 
dies,  we  shall  have  to  pay  an  equivalent  for  20001.  that 
will  be  due,  when  the  then  incumbent  of  30  dies;  there-' 
fore  we  ought  now  only^  to  pay  what  will  amount  to  sucfh 
an  equiva'ent,  when  the  present  life  of  70  drops.  If  this 
life  be  supposed  extinct,  and  the  first  incumbent  of  SO 
jjresented,  an  equivalent  for  the  2nd  presentation  of  SO 
would  be  found  by  merely  deducting  the  value  of  the  then 
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> 
incumbent's  life  of  SO,  being  14*781  years*  purchase  of 

80K  from  the  perpetuity^  or  its  worth,  20001. :  but  as  the 
above  dHFerence  14911.  2s.  5d«  or  its  clecimal,  ^^1491*12 
now  paid  in  money,  is  an  equivalent  for  30001.   to  be  paid 
when  a  life  of  70  drops;  if  we  now  deduct  the  value  of  a 
life  of  30  from  a  perpetual  income,  worth  fifl491'12  (and 
which  at  4  per  cent,  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  by  25, 
tlje  number  of  years'  purchase  for  a  perpetuity),  it  will  be 
the  same  as  deducting  the  value  of  a  life  of  SO,  from  a^ 
perpetu^  income,   wortii  20001.   when  a  life  of  70  dies. 
Now  ^  part  of  i?l  49 1  •  1 2  is  £59*645  ;  and  14*78 1  times  this 
sum,  or  d^881'6l279  is  the  present  value  of  801.  a-year  du» 
ring  a  life  that  will  be  SO  years  of  age  when  a  life  now  70 
is  extinct,  but  the  annuity  not  to  take  place  until   that  pe- 
riod.    And  this  value  deducted  from  ^1491*12  the  diffe* 
r€93ce,  being  «^G09'5()73,  is  the  present  value  of  the  secosd 
presentation  of  a  life  to  be  then  30  years  of  age.     Thus 
reasoning  on  ^^  [)art  of  this  af  609-5073  (which  is  theremsan- 
der  of  the  2000U  after  the  values  of  a  present  life  of  70 
and  a  future  life  of  30  are  deducted),  or  ^24-38029,  being 
a  perpetual  income  of  present  enjoyment,  equil  in  value 
to  a  perpetual  income  of  80l,  a-year,  which  is  not  to  be  en- 
tered upon  until  the  extinction  of  two  successive  lives,  the 
first  now  70,  and  the  second  will  be  SO  when  the  first  dies  j 
therefore  14-781  times  ^24-38029  or  ^360-36278  is  the 
present  worth  of  801.  a-year  during  a  life  that  will  be  30  years 
of  age  when  the   above  two  successive  lives  are  extinct ; 
and  this  value,  deducted  from  609-5073,  (the  above   re- 
mainder), being  ^249-1445,  is  the  present  value  of  the  Srd 
presentatioii  of  a  life,  to  be  then  30  years  of  age.     And 
the  present  values  of  the  3  next  presentations,  to  begin  at 
the  death  of  the  incumbent,  now  70  years  of  age,  and  accor- 
ding to  the  question,  that  each  of  the  3  lives  shall  be  SO 
years  of  age  when  presented,  are  as  follow  : 
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Present  value  of  the  first  pr^sentmtion  /.  1491..  3..  5 
Ditto  second  ditto  -  -        609..ia..  1 

Ditto  tbitd  ditto  -  -        949..  3..10 


Total  present  value  of  the  S  presentations^  /.  9349..  15..  4 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  successive  lives,  the  present  value 
of  ^chy  (or  of  an  annuity  to  continue  during  each  respeCi- 
tively)  is  found  to  be  the  number  of  years'  purchase  (an- 
swering to  the  life)  of  a  perpetual  income,  corresponding 
to  each  remainder  of  2000L,  (or  any  other  sum)  respec- 
tively ;  and  each  remainder  is  the  present  value  of  the 
20001.  to  be  paid  when  all  preceding  lives  are  extinct ;  for 
example,  ^24"38029  is  the  perpetual  income  corresponding 
with  the  remainder  i?609*507S,  and  1 4*78 1  times  j?S4*S839 
has  been  found  equal  in  value  to  so  many  times  80L  if 
it  is  not  to  be  paid  until  two  successive  lives,  (one  now 
70  and  the  other  that  will  be  SO,  when  the  first  dies),  are 
both  extinct :  and  this  remainder,  or  the  worth  of  the  per- 
petual income  of  jf  24*88029  per  annum,  being  ^609*5073 
now  paid  in  money,  is  an  equivalent  for  2000L  to  be  paid, 
when  the  same  two  successive  lives  are  extinct. 

If  all  the  successive  incumbents  are  supposed  of  equal 
ages  at  the  times  of  presentation  respectively,  the  present 
values  of  their  lives  in  succession,  and  the  present  values  of 
their  respective  presentations,  will  each  form  a  regular  geo- 
metrical series,  (one  being  deduced  from  the  other)  and 
the  sum  of  each  series  is  very  easily  found.  The  sum  of 
the  present  values  of  the  respective  presentations,  ad  infini- 
tum, will  be  the  present  value  of  the  perpetual  advowson ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  annuities  of  80l.  du- 
ring the  lives  of  each  in  succession,  ad  infinitum,  will 
be  the  present  value  of  a  perpetual  income  of  80l.  or 
amount  to  its  worth,  that  is  20001.  This  will  appear  plain  by 
each  of  the  following  series  ^1 49 1  •  1 2 £GO9*S0^3 
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^249*1445 ^I01M401j  which  are  the  respective  pr«^ 

^ent  values  of  the  1st,  2iid,  Srd^  and  4th  presentations ; 
atKl  the  same  part  that  the  second  term  is  of  the  first,  the 
third  term  will  be  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  now  the  sum 
of  all  the  terms  of  such  a  decreasing  series  as  this,  ad  infi^ 
nitum,  is  as  easily  found  by  having  the  two  first  terms,  as 
if  there  were  2000  terms  j  for  the  rule  is,  to  divide  the 
square  of  the  first  terra  by  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  terms  ;  and  the  square  of  1491*12  divided  by 
r81*6127  gives  25221.  for  the  value  of  the  perpetual  ad- 
vowson. 

And  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  annuities  of  801.  du« 
ring  the  lives  of  the  present  and  each  incumbent  in  succes- 
sion, ad  infinitum,  will  be  equal  to  the  worth  of  a  perpetual 
income  of  80l,  per  annum,  6r  to  2000L  itself,  for. 

The  present  Vc-rfiie (during tst  life  age<!  \  /'508O8OO 

'    10)  of  80I.  per  annuni,  b  —  | 

Ditto  (during  2Ddlifeof  30)  ditto ---  881*6127 

Ditto  (duriijg  3d  life  of  30  )  ditto  -  -  -  30OS€«7 

Ditto  (  during  4th  life  of  30)  ditto 147*3044 

>  " • 

Tk>  alp rcsertt  valueof  4  successive  Jive  ,  ^1891"  15dS 


mm 


It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  regular  dccreiwing 
series,  does  not  begin  tmtH  the  succesave  lives  are  of  equal 
ages ;  ;as  in  the  above,  the  first  term  of  the  decreaang  series 
is  the  value  of  the  first  fife  of  80  years  of  age,  and  the  sum 
«f  the  terms  of  this  series,  found  as  before,  and  which  is 
5^1491 -12  being  added  to  the  value  of  the  annuity  during 
the  life  of  the  incumbent  aged  70,  (forming  no  part  of  the 
scries )  or  ^j08-88  amount  together  to  the  2000L  itself,  the 
worth  of  the  perpetual  income  of  80l.  per  Aimum,  (comply 
.dng  at  the  same  rate  of  interest). 

Ail  the  foregoing  calculations  suppose  that  the  respective 
«umsare  due,  immediately  ^m  the  extinction  of  Life.    Dr. 

NO.  XIV.  Pom.  VOL.Vn.  ^B 


^ 
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Price  and  Mf .  Morgan  have  considered  that  a  sum  to  be 
paid  on  death,  will  not  be  due  until  a  year  after  such  \\5e 
drops ;  and  therefore  they  make  a  distinction  between  thfe 
present  value  'of  a  reversionary  sum,  and  a  reversionary 
estate ';  the  one  beginning  to  produce  an  income  immedi- 
ately on  death,  but  the  other  not  until  one  year  after  death. 
If  such  wef'e  the  general  practice,  in  paying  reversicwiary 
sums,  certainly  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  by  reducing 
each  of  the*  present  values  now  found  in  proportion  to  the 
discount  for  1  year,  or,  (  at  4  per  cent,  )  As  104  is  to  100, 
so  will  the  present  value  found,  be  to  the  true  value  :  but  I 
think  the  more  general  practice  is  to  pay  the  reversionary 
sum  immediately  on  death,  and  in  the  cases  of  copyhold 
tenure,  and  presentations  to  a  living,  such  is  the  practice, 
therefore  no  difference  whatever  ought  to  be  made  ;  for  a 
sum  paid  now,  as  lOOl.,  must  be  of  equal  value  to  its  corres- 
ponding income  of  4L  per  annum,  to  commence  now,  each 
producing  4l.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  have  thus  been  led  on,  my  dear  sir,  from  one  va- 
Ine  to  another,  until  I  have  increased  a  few  lines  to  many 
sheets ;  and  I  fear  that  the  total  sum  of  n\y  values,  ad  infi- 
nitum, will  not  be  an  equivalent  to  the  value  of  your  time, 
In  perusing  what  I  have  written,  but  your  approbation  will 
afford  sufficient  pleasure  to  the  mind  of 

Dear  Sir,     Your's  truly. 


WILLIAM  ROUSE. 


_  _        •  _ 

To  James  Pulhamy  Esq. 


Whodbrid 


see. 


P.  8.     The  tables  showing  the  progression  of  mortality 
(  and  on  which  the  valuation  of  lives  must  be  grounded  )^ 
greatly  vary  in  different  places ;  the  continual  discover!  es 
medical  philosophy  to  lessen  the  mortality  of  diseases^ -seem 
to  have  rendered  the  tables  formed  SO  or  100  yeai*i%o. 


of  FrtehoM  and  Copyhold  Xfind.  ^a^KS 

too '  incorrect,  for  the  cal^ul^ons  of  the  present;  t^foe^ ;  ki« 
deed,  a  French  auidior  has  cc^niipttted,  jdiai^  ^e;ni^5}ii{^j(l9p 
of  human  life  is  increased'  at  leant  t^ree  years,  by  thevap^^i^ 
inoculation  .alone.  But  an  increased  expectation  pf-  life,  if 
applied  to  the  calculations  ^  in  this .  letter, ,  \icoidd ,  faaye.  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  values  of  either  an  enfranchi9einent9f 
copyhold  land,  or  of  a  perpetual  advowson,  because  the  fini^ 
&c«  would  not  be  so  often  received. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  which  have  been  formed  to 
show  the  relative  mortality  of  the  sex^,  that  females^  in  ge- 
nenil,  live  longer  than  males ;  and  naipre  seems /^nsely.  to 
have,  provided  for  such a.djfFerence, of, mortality  (whether 
caused  by  a  greater  exposure  to  casualties,  or^om  any 
other  circumstance  ),  as  it  appears  (  according  to .  the  b^t 
writers  on  the  subject )  that  the  proportion  of  births  are 
about  18  males  to  17  females :  Providence  thus  ac^g 
has  preserved  an  equality  of  sexual  life  in  existence, ^, for 
nearly  6000  y^rs. 

Krom  a  table  formed  at  Sweden,  it  appears,  that  out  of 
10,000  males  and  10,000females,  who  were  there  bam^ 
the  following  numbers  were  alive  of  each,  at  the  respective 
ages  against  the  numbers. 


* 

Agea 

. 

Males  livinn;.out 
of  10,000 

Females  living  out 
of  10,000 

5  years  ( 
10  ditto 

of  age 

- 

3812 

S302 

1 

41S5 
3640 

20  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

2850 

3315 

SO  ditto 

- 

• 

• 

2195 

2855 

40  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

1540 

2235 

.                         50  ditto 

« 

- 

- 

968 

1584 

i                         60  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

500 

1051 

70  ditto 

m 

- 

- 

198 

52$ 

80  ditto 

- 

- 

- 

so 

103 

90  ditto 

•• 

- 

- 

None 

1 
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The  following  extract,  from  a  table  given  in  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  shows  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  at  the  respective  ages  in  the  column  (  without 
distinction  of  sex,  out  of  1000,  who  had  been  bom  at  the 
several  places  mentioned  on  the  top'  of  the  respective 
columns. 

Living  in        living  in        living  in        Living  in        Living  in 
Ages     London  Norwich     Northampton       Holland  France 

out  of  lODO     out  of  1000    out  of  1000    out  of  1000    out  of  1000 


5 

426 

544 

544 

689 

711 

10 

87» 

481 

498 

6S9 

660 

20 

S25 

432 

447 

SS^ 

610 

30 

272 

372 

378 

508 

550 

40 

214 

317 

317 

432 

492 

SO 

147 

9S5 

247 

862 

436 

60 

96 

184 

176 

275 

349 

70 

52 

103 

106 

175 

232 

80 

17 

•2 

40 

72 

88 

90 

2 

4 

4 

7 

• 
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AN 


ABBlRESS, 


£MGtiS]^M*£N  ahd  fdr^i^ers'  have  long  had  reason  to  regard  the 
Bank  of  England  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  commercial  esta^ 
bUshments  m  the  world  ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  incumbent  on 
the  proprietors  of  that  establishment  to  be  jealous  of  every  proceed- 
ing, and  of  every  insinuation,  that  militates  either  against  the  well- 
being  of  the  Bank,  or  against  the  honor  and  characters  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  and  directors ;  to  whom,  under  the  charter, 
the  whole  management  of  its  affairs  is  essentially  committed. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  a  report  of  an  extra- 
ordinary motiqn,  .made  at  the  half-yearly  general  court,  held  in  Sep- 
tember last,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  dividend ;  and  especially 
by  a  printed  circular  letter,  addressed  <  To  the  independent  proprie- 
«  tors  of  Bank  Stock  : '  whereby  i£  is  Insinuated,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  of  the  bank,  in  tl^e  chair  at  that  court,  was  «man- 

•  ocuvring '  and  <  irregular  } '  and  that « the  directors  of  the  bank,  in 
•whom  the. proprietors  have  placed  implicit  confidence,  may,  con- 

•  trary  to*  the  cKarter,  Save  improperly  entered   Into  engagements 

•  with  government,  whereby  the  property  of  the  proprietors,  and 
•the  actual  state  of  their  concerns,  may  have  been  unjustifiably 
•withheld  from  them/ 

In  the  same  circular  letter  it  is  also  stated,  <  that  meetings  have 
•been  held,  and  that  many  respectable,  independent,  and  opulent, 

•  proprietors  of  bank  stock   are  determined  to  appear  at  the   next 

•  general  half-yearly  court,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  those  mea- 

•  sures  which  they  are  empowered  to  pursjue  by  the  terms  of  their 
<  charter.' 
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An  extract  h  also  added   from  a  publication  <  b^  the  late  Mr* 

<  Allardyce,  who,'  it  is  said,  *  stood  almost  alone  the  champion  of 
•the  proprietors'  rights  j  and  who,  by  his  active  perseverance,  and' 

*  his  powerful  writings,  did  certainly  oblige  the  directors  to  make  a 

*  partition  among   their     partners,  of  a  portion  of  their  hidden^ 

<  wealtli. ' 

I  confess  that,  as  *  an  independent  proprietor  of  Bank  Stock,' 
the  perusal  of  that  circular  letter  occasioned  in  my  #  mind  a  variety 
of  uneasy  reflections.  I  therefore  resolved  to  make  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  governor  and  directors ;  and  especiP. 
ally  to  procure  a  copy  of  those  *  powerful  writings  *  of  Mr.  Allar- 
dyce, that  had  obliged  the  directors  to  make  a  participation  of  a 
portion  of  the  hidden  wealth  which  they  had  *  unjustifiably  *  with- 
held from  the  proprietors  of  the  bank.  And,  in  the  event  of  find- 
ing evidence  of  improper  conduct  in  the  court  of  directors,  I  wai 
equally  resolved  to  join  in  an  application  for  papers,  books,  and  ac- 
counts, and  to  co-operate  in  any  measure  that  afforded  a  prospect 
of  placing  the  direction  and  management  of  the  bank  in  more  ho^ 
norable  hands. 

If  the  author  of  the  circular  letter  had  put  his  own  name  to  it^ 
instead  of  signing  merely  « A  Proprietor, '  I  might  have  applied  to 
him  for  essential  information  :  but,  as  he  chose  to  conceal  nis  pro- 
per name,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  applying  elsewhere :  and  I 
was  given  to  suppose,  that  the  charges  and  insinuations,  in  the  said 
circular  letter,  had  originated  partly  in  a  disappointment :  for  that^ 
contrary  to  the  practice  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  amoilg 
the  proprietors,  in  the  general  half-yearly  courts  of  the  bank,  a 
proprietor,  who  is  not  one  of  the  directors,  had  moved  for  an  in- 
crease of  dividend,  from  five  pounds  to  six  pounds  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year  payable  in  October  last;  notwithstanding  the  governor 
of  the  bank  ( who  was  then  in  the  chair )  had  intimated  to  the  said 
general  court,  in  the  customary  manner,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  directors,  the  dividend  to  be  declared  for  the  said  half-year 
should  be  five  pounds  on  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  Bank  Stock. 
The  proposed  amendment,  however,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
lost ;  and  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  then  present  agreed  to,  ind 
declared,  a  dividend  of  51.  per  cent,  as  originally  suggested  by  the 
court  of  directors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  every  proprietor,  in  a  general  court, 
has  a  right  to  move  an  amendment  on  any  motion  before  the  court. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  any  Proprietor  ought  to  have  suffered 
liis  inclination  to  prompt  a  morion  for  an  increase  of  dividend, 
until  he  had  acquired  a  previous  knowledge  of,  at  least,  some  of 
the  many  circumstances   which  must  have  operated  on  the  minds 
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of  the  Dir^tors,  when  they,  in  their  ministerial  capacity,  were 
considering  the  dividend  that  ought  to  be  recommended,  and  which 
the  Governor,  therefore,  did  recommend,  to  the  sanction  and  adop- 
tion of  the  General  Court  ? 

Without  giving  a  direct  answer  to  this  question,  perhaps  it  may 
be  replied^  by  the  friends  of  tliat  motion,  that  it  was  intended 
either  to  procure  an  increase  of  dividend,  or  to  gain,  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  more  copious  exposition,  than  they  generally 
give,  of  the  state  of  the  Bank.  And  (quoting  the  powerful  writings 
of  Mr.  AUardyce)  it  may  be  further  replied,  that  <  there  are  various 

*  and  contradictory  opinions  of  the  conduct  of  the  Directors ;  that 

*  some  persons  think  their  management  is  not  only  irreproachable 

*  but  meritorious ;  while  others  assert,  it  is  guided  by  narrow-min- 

<  ded  and  illiberal  principles  ;  shackled  by  systems,  and  biassed  by 

*  prejudices,  that  as  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  affairs,  it  is  a 
«  perfect  mystery,  known  only  to  the   Court  of  Directors  ;  that 

*  every    body  says,     the  Bank   must   be    possessed    of  an    im- 

*  mense   hoard    ot     wealth,    which    is    continuaUy     increasing : 

<  but  when  asked  for  what  this  hoard  and  its  accumulations 
*are    intended,    nobody  can  tell  but  the    Directors,   and   they 

<  are  not  accustomed  to  answer  questions  of  that  nature  :  that  no- 

*  thing  can  be  collected,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  but 

<  that  they  are  governed  by  two  systems, —  tlie  system  of  hoarding 

*  aod  the  system  of  mystery  and  concealment.    Yet  these  systems 

*  do  not  derive   their  origin  from  the   constitution  of  the  Bank  ; 

*  which,'    Continues  Mr.  AUardyce,  *  enjoins  no  system  of  mys- 

*  tery,  no  system  of  hoarding,  but  directs,  that  the  Court  of  Pro- 
•prietors  shall  half-yearly  have  an  account  of  the  state  and  condi- 
<tion  of  th^  Company  before  them,  and    that  all  the  profits  shall  be 

*  from  time  to  time  divided  among  the  partners.'  Vide  Mr.  Allar- 
dyce's    First    Address,  p.  4,  5,  and  10. 

These  opinions  of  Mr.  AUardyce  are  not  only  adopted  by  the 
friends  of  the  proposed  increase  of  dividend,  but  in  the  above-men- 
tioned circular  letter  there  is  quoted  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  James)  Mansfield,  in  March  1801,  to  a  question  submitted  to 
him  on  a  case  relating  to  the  Bank,  whereby  it  appears  to  have 
been  tlie  opinion  of  that  able  lawyer,  <  that  every  Proprietor,  at  a 

*  General  Half-yearly  Court,  has  a  right  to  require  from  the  Direc- 

*  tors,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the   latter  to  produce,  all  such  ac- 

<  counts,  books,  and  papers,  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Proprie- 

<  tors  to  judge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Corporation  and  its 

<  funds^  and  to  determine  what  dividend  ought  to  be  paid.' 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  that  the  Half-yearly  Courts  for  the  decla- 
ration of  dividends,  are  holden  in  the  months  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember  in  every  year  :  therefore  if  the  Proprietors,  or  any  one  of 
them  resolve  to  demand  a  production  of  books,  papers,  and  accounts, 
such  demand  must  be  made  at  one  of  thpbe  courts.  However,  as  a 
preparatory  step,  and  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed,  of  ascertain- 
ing the  gener^  sense  of  the  Proprietors  on  a  measure  of  such  impor- 
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tnnce,  the  followinfr  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded  in  the 
General  Quarterly  Court  of  Proprietors,  held  at  the  Bank}  on  the 
2 1 8t  of  December  last,  viz. 
<  'Iliat  this  Courty  having  considered  the  amount  of  the  dividend^l 

<  that  have  been  made  afnongst  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock  du- 
«  ring  the  eight  last  years,  and  having  adverted  to  thoee  Aote  of 
'Parliament  (viz.  the  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20,  and  the  7th of 
«  Anne,  chap.  7),  which  impose  an  obligation  on  this  Company  to 
•divide  "  ail  the  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage*,  from  time  to  time. 

*  arising,  out  of  the  management  of  the  said  Corporation  ;"  referring 

*  also  to    the   avowed  increase  in  the  sources  of  its  profits,  is  of 

<  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient,  and  it  does,  therefore,  resolve,  that 
«an  account  be  laid  before  a  General  Court  (which  shall  be  sum- 
«  moned  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  same,  on  or  beforcthe 
*1^th  day  of  February  next),  of  the  amount  of  the  surplus  profits  of 

<  this  Company  at  the  latest  period  to  which   it  may  have  been ' 

*  ascertained.' 

It  was  moved  by  the  Honorable  P.  Bouverie,  who  would 
not  have  been  the  leader  in  that  proceeding,  if  he  had  not  imagi- 
ned that  both  law  and  equity  were  on  his  side,  and  that  he  should,' 
on  that  motion,  obtain  the  support  of  many  Proprietors.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  opposed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Proprietors, 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  partictilarly  by  the  writer  of  this 
address ;  M'hose  reasons  for  the  course  he  pursued,  are  respectfully 
submitted,  with  others,  to  your  impartial  examination^ 

The  circular  letter  has  given  you  to  believe,  *  that  maAy  respec«- 

*  table,  independent,   and   opulent  Proprietors   are  determined  to 

*  appear  at  the  next  General  Half-yearly  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  pursuing  those  measure*  which  they  are  empowered  to  pursue  by 
« the  terms  of  their  Charter. '  The  meaning  of  thes^  words  will  not 
be  misunderstood,  if  we  couple  them  With  the  following  extract 
from  the  second  Address  of  Mr.  AUardyce,  whose  steps  have 
been,  and  it  seems  are  to  be,  accurately  retrodden  on  the  present 
occasion.  For  example  : — •  Some  of  the  principal  Proprietors  have 

*  agreed,  that  a  demand  for  the  production  of  accounts,  and  ofa 

*  dividend  of  the  whole  profits,  according  to  law,  shall  be  made 
'either    at  the  General  Court  in  September,  or  at  that  which* 

*  the  Charter  directs  shall  be  held  in  March  next  \  and  if  sochdemand 

*  should  be  unexpectedly  negatived,  to  take  such  measures  as  may> 

*  be  most  expedient  for  establishing  and  confirming  the  Proprietors* 

*  in  their  just  rights.* — <It  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  pr#-- 

*  prietors,  to  have  their  rights  restored  to  them,  by  the  spontaneous 

*  accord  of  the  court  of  Directors ;  but  should  they  unfortunaj^y  be 

*  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  there  is  a  sure,  but  unpleasant  re*  • 

*  medy,  prescribed  by  two  gentlemen,  very  eminent  in  their  piofes- 

<  sion,  but  which  ought  only  to  be  the  last  resource — an  application 

*  to  the  court  of  king's  bench.  When  every  other  ipeans  have  been 
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*  tried,  and  have  been  found  ineffectual,  that  should,  and  will  be  re- 

<  sorted  to. '«— ^Vide  Mr.  Allardyce's  second  address,  pages  17,  18, 
&c.) 

Whether  the  proprietors,  who  have  been  di9appointed  in  dieir 
endeavour  to  procure  an  increase  of  dividend,  «nd  whose  motion 
for  a  production  of  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  was  ^  unex- 

*  pectedly  negatived'  by  a  trery  large  majority,  will  have  recourse 
to  the  last  resource,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  possibility,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  proprietor,  who  purposes  to  give  his  attendance 
at  the  next  general  half-yearly  court,  to  be  fully  prepared  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  business  that  may  possibly  come  before 
him ;  because  it  is  also  possible  that,  unaer  the  charter  of  the 
Bank,  the  following  oath  may  be  then  exacted^  viz. 

<  I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  company  of  the 

<  Bank  of  England,  whereof  I  am  a  member ;   and  in  all  general 

<  courts,  when,  and  as  often  as  I  shall  be  present,  will,  according 

<  to  the  best  of  my  skiQ  and  understanding,  give  my  advice«  coun-* 

<  sel,  and  assistance,  for  the  support  and  good  government  of  the 

<  said  corporation.' 

With  this  oath  before  us,  may  I  not  hope  for  your  indulgence* 
whilst  I  give  my  reasons  for  difiering  in  opinion  with  those  pro- 
prietors, whose  construction  of  the  cluirter  of  the  Ban^,  and  of  the 
several  acts  of  parliament  relating  thereto,  is  contrary  to  mine  ? 
considering  that,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  the  design  and 
object  of  our  <  advice,  counsel,  and  assistance,'  should  be  the 
general  advantage  of  the  whole  body  of  proprietors. 

It  is  proper  also  to  notice,  what  oaths  are  prescribed  by  tlie 
charter  to  be  taken  by  the  governor,  d^puty*governor,  and  directors 
for  the  time  being  :  afterwards,  we  shall  be  adequately  prepared 
to  judge  impartially  between  the  court  of  directors,  and  those  per- 
sons who  have  given  currency  to  the  charges  and  insinuations  al- 
ready noriced  in  the  beginning  of  this  address. 

The  governor's  oath  is  in  the  form,  or  to  the  following  effect, 
that  is  to  say  : 

<  I,  A.  B.  being  nominated,  or  elected,  to  be  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  do  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  endeavour  to 
support  and .  maintain  the  body  politic  or  fellowship  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  liberries 
and  privileges  thereof ;  and  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  ^d 
office  of  governor,  I  will  faithfully  and  honestly  demean  myself 
according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding.  So  help 
me  God.' 

The  like  oath  is  taken  by  the  deputy-governor :  and  the  oadi  of 
a  director  is  in  the  form,  or  to  the  following  effect^  viz* 
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*  I>  A.  B.  do  Bwear»  that,  in  the  office  of  a  director  of  the  cor- 

*  poration  or  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I  will  be  indi£fe- 

<  rent  and  equal  to  all  manner  of  persons ;    and  I  will  give  mj 

<  best  advice  and  assistance  for  the  support  and  good  government 

<  of  the  said  corporation  ;  and,  in  tlie  execution  of  the  said  office 

<  of  ditector,  I  will  faithfully  and  honestly  demean  myself  accoxd- 

*  ing  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding.  So  help  me' 
«  God/ 

Knowing  that  these  oaths  must  have  been  severally  taken  by  the. 
court  of  directors  in  their  respective  appointments,  I  did  unre- 
servedly declare  my  opinion,  in  the  last  general  court,  that  any 
motion,  originating  in  a  proprietor  unacquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  Bank,  for  an  increase  of  dividend,  after  the  governor  had 
informed  the  general  court,  that,  <  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  of 

<  directors,  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  payable  in  October, 

<  should  be  five  pounds  on  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  Bank 

<  stock,'  was  an  indirect  censure  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  and 
that  the  motion  for  an  increase  of  the  dividend  to  six  per  cent*  if  it 
had  been  carried,  would  have  amounted,  in  effect,  to  a  declaration 
of  incapacity  in  the  court  of  directors.  Consequently,  if  their 
skill  and  understanding  had  been  deemed  insufficient  to  suggest 
the  proper  dividend,  which,  under  a  mature  consideration  of  all 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  ought  to  be  made  *  out  o£  all 

*  and  singular  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  capital  stock  and  fmid 

<  of  the  corporation  and  the  trade  thereof,'  then  the  question 
should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  also  put  to  the  vote,  whether 
they  were  competent  to  manage  and  direct  the  general  business  of 
the  Bank,  either  in  the  discounting  of  bills,  or  lending  of  money  to 
the  amount  of  millions,  or  in  carrying  on  the  trade  in  foreign  coin 
and  bullion :  in  all^'of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Bank  to  make 
and  sustain  immense  losses  ?  If  they  cannot  ascertain  vrhat  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  profits  of  the  Bank,  as  and  for  half  a  year's 
dividend,  ene  would  think  they  must  be  inainly.  incompetent  to 
determine  on  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  lending  millions  of 
moiiey,  either  on  conunercial  or  government  securities* 

Mr.  AUardyce  ^  appears  to  have  accurately  understood,  that  *  it 

<  is  the  first,  and  almost  only  duty  of  the  court  of  directors,  to 

<  promote  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  by  all  lawful  ways  and 

<  means.'  But  I  do  not  admit  the  truth  of  his  assertion  after- 
wards, that  <  the  court  of  directors  have  been  misled  by  the 
<•  example  of  their  predecessors !    whose  devious  paths,'  he  says, 

<  they  have  followed,  instead  of  the  plain  and  straight  road  pointed 

<  out  to  them  by  the  charter,  and  the  acts  of  parliament  relative  to 

.      '  la  his  Second  Addrtss^  pHgs  IB. 
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<  the  Bank  of  England,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  o;ily 

<  guides.' 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  writings  of  Mr.  AUardyce,  and  for 
the  judgment  of  those  proprietors  who  have  adopted  his  opinions, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  belief,  that  the  present  court  of  Bank  directors 
have  been  misled,  if  they  have  followed  *  the  example  of  their 
'  predecessors.*  For,  each  and  every  one  of  their  predecessors 
must  have  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  charter  ;  and  must 
have  had,  for  their  guides,  both  the  charter,  and  the  several  acts  of 
parliament,  together  with  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  general  courts 
under  the  authority  of  the  charter  ;  and  also  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  half-yearly  general  courts  to  sit  in  judgment  upon,  or  call 
them  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  when  apparently 
liable  to  censure.  '  It  would  therefore  be  strange  indeed,  if  the 
laws  and  the  charter  were  not  understood  \  or,  if  the  governor  and 
directors  were  suffered  by  the  general  courts  to  violate  their  oaths, 
under  which  they  were  bound,  <  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  to 

*  support  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  corporation.' 

If  the  general  courts  of  proprietors  have  for  many  years  allowed 
the  right  of  demanding  books  and  papers  to  remain  unexercised^ 
may  we  not  presume  that  their  forbearance  did  not  originate  in 
ignorance  of  their  right,  but  in  a  laudable  desire  to  facilitate  the 
dispatch  of  business  in  the  general  courts  i  or,  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the  proprietors,  that  the  court 
of  directors  were  not  only  able,  but  anxious,  to  promote  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Bank,  and  that  the  <  skill  and  under- 
standing '  of  the  governor  and  directors  were  unitedly  sufficient 
U>  discover,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  matter  that  it  was  expedient 
to  communicate  with  a  conscientious  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  establishment  ?  Had  any  fraud  or  mismanagement  been  appre- 
hended, then  the  general  court  would,  no  doubt,  have  exercised 
their  power  \  but  they  appear  to  have  hitherto  wisely  considered 
that  power  as  essential  only  for  the  correction  of  abuses  ;  and  not 
for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity  or  zealous  indiscretion. 

In  putting  the  question  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  it  was  asked,  whether 
a  proprietor  may  demand  from  the  court  of  directors  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  accounts  ?  and  <  whether  he  may  insist  upon 
'  this,  not  as  being  a  motion  to  be  disposed  of  by  putting  it  to  the 

<  vote,  as  if  it  was  a  question  proposed,  but  as  of  right  ?' 

Mr.  Mansfield  answered,  that,  in  hit  opinion,  <  every  proprietor, 

*  at  a  general  half-yearly  court,  has  a  right  to  require  from  the 
'  directors,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  produce,  all  such 

<  books  and  papers  as  are  necessarv  to  enable  the  proprietors  to 

*  judge  of  the  state  and  condition  oi  the  corporation  and  its  funds, 

<  and  to  determine  what  dividend  ought  to  be  made.'    But,  if  the 
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fight  to  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers  be  unquc8« 
tionable,  yet,  if  the  governor  and  directors  be  of  opinion  that  a 
consciei;itious  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
prietors, will  not  allow  them  to  give  the  information  required 
from  them  by  a  few  individuals,  is  tlw  governor  not  bounds  in 
such  a  case,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  general  court  by  the  vote,  and 
to  follow  the  direction  which  the  majority  shall  give  ?  I  submit, 
that  the  governor,  in  such  a  case,  must  obey  the  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority J  which  seems  tlie  natural  inference  from  the  words  of  the 
charter.  They  are  as  folbw  : 
,  *  And  we  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give  full 

*  power  to  all  and  every  the  said  members,  qualified  for  electors, 
'  in  their  general  courts,  or  assemblies,  by  majority  of  their  votes 

<  to  make  and  constitute  such  bve<rlaws  and  ordinances*  for  and 

*  relating  to  tlic  a£urs  and  government  of  the  said  corpoption, 

*  and   the  imposing   mulcts   and   amerciaments    upon  oflcnders 

<  against  the  same,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  *,  so  that  such  bye-* 

<  laws  be  net  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  be 

*  confirmed  and  approved,  according  to  the  statutes  in  such  case 

*  made  and  provided.' 

Hence  we  learn,   that,  in  the  general   court    of    proprietors j 

*  a  majority  of  votes  *  must  have  established  the  twelfth  bye-law 
of  the  Bank  ;  which  is  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  duty  of  the 
court  of  directors  respecting  the  hdf-yearly  dividends.  That  bye- 
law  is  in  the  following  words  : 

•  Item.     It  is  ordained,  that  twice  in  every  year,  a  general  court 

*  shall  be  called  and  held  for  considering  the  general  state  and 

*  condition  of  this  corporation,  and  for  the  making  of  dividends, 

*  out  of  all  and  singular  the  produce  and  profit  of  the  capital  stock 

*  and  fuud  of  this  corporation,  and  the  trade  thereof,  amongst  the 

*  several  owners  and  proprietors  therein,  according  to  their  several 

*  shares  and  proportions  j    the  one  of  which  y,nd  courts  shall  be 

*  held  on  some  day  between  the  10th  and  2oth  day  of  September, 

<  and  the  other  on  some  day  betuxcn  the  ICth  and  25th  day  of 

*  March,  yearly.' 

Is  it  inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose,  that,  as  a  majority  of 
votes,  in  a  general  court/of  proprietors,  is  authorized  to  make  bye- 
laws,  relating  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  Bank,  a  majo- 
rity of  votes,  in  the  same  courts,  must  also  be  competent  to  judge 
of,  and  interpret  the  mean  lug  of  those  bye-laws,  when  a  doubt 
arises  thereon  in  their  application  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  made  ?  And  if  a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  in  those  courts, 
having  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  court  of 
directors,  choose  to  follow  their  suggestion  and  declare  a  dividend 
accordingly,  without  asking  for  an  exposition  of  the  .books  and 
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accounts,  are  not  the  minority  of  the  proprietors,  then  present, 
after  giving  <  advice>  counsel,  and  assistance,  according  to  the  best 

<  of  their  skill  and  understanding  '  (as  their  oath  directs),  bound 
to  submit  to  the  course  of  proceediag  adopted  by  the  majority, 
provided  tliat  course  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom ?  I  think  you  will  answer  in  the  affirmative :  and  that  you 
will  also  presume^  that  the  said  majority  may  be,  and  probably  will 
be,  wise  and  prudent  in  adopting  a  deliberate  suggestion,  arising 
from  the  experience  of  the  court  of  directors  ;  especially,  on  mo« 
tions,  or  arrangements,  affecting  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Bank.  But  the  minority  of  the  general  court,  held  on  the  21  St  of 
December  last,  assert,  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Bouverie's  motion, 

<  that,  having  considered  the  amount  of  the  dividends  that  have 

<  been  made  amongst  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  during  the 

<  eight  last  years,  and  also  the  avowed  increase  in  the  sources  of 
*■  profit  in  the  Bank  ;  and  having  adverted  to  those  acts  of  parlia- 
«  ment  (viz.  the  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20,  and  the  7th  of 

<  Anne,  chap.  7),  which  impose  an  obligation  on  the  governor  and 
«  company  to  divide  <  all  the  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from 
*  time  to  time,  arising  out  of  the  management  of  the  said  corpora- 
'  don,*  it  is  expedient  that  an  account  of  the  surplus  profit  be  laid 
«  before  a  general  court.-  Now,  if  the  said  minority  retain  thdr 
belief,  that  the  said  statutes  are  imperative,  and  impose  an  obliga- 
tion to  divide  *  all  the  profits,  &c.'  then  the  proprietors,  who 
were  in  that  minority,  must  think  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
majority  is  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
surplus,  or  undivided  profits,  <  are  unjustifiably  withheld.'  For 
the  sake  of  justice,  therefore,  we  must  also  advert  to  the  laws  of 
parliament,  relating  to  the  Bank  \  and  I  hope  your  patience  will 
endure  the  fair  investigation.  The  quotations  of  Mr.  AUaitlyce 
were,  many  of  them,  unfortunately  very  inaccurate  :  and  conse- 
quently, if  any  proprietors  have,  relied  on  his  quotations,  and  ac- 
quired from  them  their  opinions  on  the  statutes  to  which  he  refers, 
it  will  be  matter  of  regret,  that  his  writings  have  misled  them  ; 
and  they  wilf,  no  doubt,  have  the  candor  to  show  their  admission 
of  the  truth. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  originated  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statute  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  chap.  20  ;  the  19th 
section  of  which  gave  to  their  majesties  authority  to  nominate  com- 
missioners to  take  subscriptions,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Aurast, 
]694>,  from  any  person  or  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  for  raising 
and  paying  into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  apply  the  yearly  -sum  .of 
100,0001.  to  the  use  of  the  persons  who  made  the  subacriptions 
and  payments  accordingly. 
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By  the  90th  dectioiij  their  majesties  were  empowered  to  incor« 
porate  the  said  subscribers  of '  1,900,0001.  to  be  one  body  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  <  The  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
<  England.' 

The  26th  section  of  the  same  statute  says,  that  the  corporation, 
so  to  be  made,  shall  not  borrow  under  their  common  seal  any  fur- 
ther sum  than  1 ,20Q,000L  so  that  they  shall  not,  at  any  one  time, 
owe  more,  unless  by  act  of  parliament,  upon  funds  agreed  in  par- 
liament :  and  if  any  more  shall  be  borrowed  under  the  common 
seal,  every  member  of  the  said  corporation  shall,  in  their  private 
capacities,  be  liable,  in  proportion  to  their  several  shares,  to  the 
repayment  of  such  monies  with  interest. 

The  27th  section  forbids  the  corporation  to  trade,  or  suffer  any 
person  in  trust  for  them  to  trade,  with  any  of  the  effects  of  the 
corporation,  in  the  buying  and  seUing  of  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dise I  and  every  person  so  trading,  or  by  whose  order  such  trading 
shall  be  made,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandise traded  for,  to  such*person  as  will  sue  for  the  same  in  the 
courts  of  recQrd  at  Westminster. 

But,  by  section  28,  the  corporation  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
or  in  buying  or  selling  bullion,  gold  or  silver,  or  in  selling  goods 
mortgaged  to  them,  and  not  redeemed  within  three  months .  after 
the  time,  or  such  goods  as  shall  be  the  produce  of  lands  purchased 
by  the  corporation. 

Under  section  30,  if  the  governor,  or  other  members  of  the 
corporation,  shall,  upon  account  of  the  corporation,  purchase  any 
lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown,  or  lend  to  their  majes- 
ties, their  heirs  or  successors,  any  money  by  way  of  anticipation 
on  any  part  of  the  reve^iue,  other  than  such  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  shall  be  granted  by  parliament,  then  the  said  governor 
or  members  so  consenting  to  lend,  being  thereof  lawfully  convict, 
shall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  such  sum  so  lent,  whereoi  one  fifth 
part  shall  be  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  re- 
cord at  Westminster,  and  the  residue  to  be  disposed  of  by  parlia- 
ment* 

Of  the  yearly  allowance  of  100,0001.,  4,0001.  per  annum  was 
for  management  of  the  debt  and  accounts  at  the  Bank,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  said  capital  of  1,200,0001. ;  and  the  remaining 
96,0001.'  was  for  interest  on  the  said  capital,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

«  The  continuance  of  the  foreign  war  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment of  that  period,  to  borrow  the  said  first  capital  of  the  Bank, 
had,  in  the  year  1696,  so  far  exhausted  the  coin  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  greatest  inconveniences  were  endured  by  all  classes  of  the 
people ;  and  especially  in  those  departments  of  the  government 
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.  which  were  connected  with  the  receipts  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  public  revenue :  insomuch  that  not  onfy  the 
securities  of  the  government,  but  the  bills  and  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  could  not  be  converted  into  coin  or  bullion  for  expor- 
tation! without  a  sacrifice  thereon  of  sometimes  more  than  20  per 
cent,  which  varied  in  projwrtion  to  tlie  variations  in  the  rates  of 
exchange  on  bills  drawn  on  £ngland«  and  sold  by  the  agents  of 
government,  to  'raise  supplies  for  the  British  navy  and  army  on 
foreign  stations.  The  general  distress  was  also  aggravated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  on  a  subscription  capital  of  S^SG^.OOOl  } 
but  on  a  scheme  and  principle  that  infallibly  led  to  its  early  ruia^ 
To  remedy  those  inconveniences,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  increasing  the  coin  and  money  medium  of  the  king- 
lom,  in  proportion  to  the  daily  increasing  wants  of  t;rade  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  support  the  charges  of  die  war,  it  was  agreed 
hat  a  large  addition  should  be  made  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  8  and  % 
Will.  III.  cap.  20.  8.  2Ul  it  was  enacted,  that  <  for  the  better  re- 
storing of  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  advancing  the  credit  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  thie  Bank  of 
England,  the  [then]  present  common  capital  and  principal  stock 
of  the  said  governor  and  company  shall  be  augmented  and  en- 
larged by  the  voluntary  new  subscriptions  of  all  such  person  and 
persons,  natives  and  foreigners,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
are  willing  to  subscribe  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  into  the 
said  [then]  present  common  capital  and  principal  stock,  and  to- 
answer  and  make  good  the  same  in  manner  as  hereinafter  is  ap- 
pointed.' 

Section  21.  «  And  for  the  better  settling  and  adjusting  the 
right  and  property  of  each  member  of  the  [then]  present  corpo- 
ration of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  be- 
fore any^uch  enlargement  as  aforesaid  should  be  made  there- 
unto, it  was  further  enacted,  that  before  the  24th  day  of  July, 
1697,  the  conimon  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the  said  gover- 
nor and  company  should  be  computed  and  estimated  by  the 
principal  and  interest  owing  to  them  from  the  king,  or  any 
others,  and  by  cash  or  any  other  efPects,  whereof  the  said  capital 
stock  should  then  really  consist,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
debts  which  they  owed  at  the  same  time  for  principal  and  inte- 
rest to  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  ;  which  •compu- 
tation should  be  made  and  settled  by  seven  of  the  then  present 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  to  be  elected  for  that  purpose, 
at  tlie  general  court  of  the  old  members,  and  bv  seven  of  the 
new  subscribcrsj  to  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  major  part 
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of  such  new  subscribers,  who  were  thereby  authorized  to  meet ' 
at  any  time,  within  ten  days  after  the  S^th  day  of  June,  1697,  to 
make  such  election ;    and  in  case  the  said  members  and  sub- 
scribers should  not  settle  the  same  before  the  said  24th  day  •£ 
July,  1697,  then  the  val up.  of  the  said  capital  stock  should  be 
settled  and  adjusted  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, or  by  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  &c.     And  in  case,  by  such 
settlement  or  adjustment  of  the  value  of  the  said  stock,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  same  did  not  amount  to  t^relve  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  then  the  members  of  the  said  corporation,  being  owners 
thereof,  should  contribute  so  much  as  would  make  1,200,0001. 
And  in  case  the  value  of  the  said  capital  exceeded  1,200,0001. " 
then  the  sum  so  exceeding  was  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
were  the  old  member^  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  according  and  in  proportion  to  their  respective  inte- 
rests  at  that  time.' 
The  22d  section  authorized  the  king  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  receive  the  new  subscriptions  ;   and  it  w^s  further  enacted  (2Sd 
section),  <  for  the  better  encouraging  the  said  subscriptions  to  be 
made,  that,  from  and  after  the  second  day  of  April,  1697,  it 
should  be  lawful  to  and  for  all  and  every  person,  or  persons,  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  to  subscribe  any 
sums  of  money  into  the  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the  said 
governor  and  company,  in  order  to  the  augmenting  and  enlarg- 
ing thereof ;    which  said  subscription  should  be  answered  and 
made  good  in  the  proportion  following,  that  is  to  say,  four  fifth 
parts  of  each  respective  and  particular  subscription,  by  assigning 
the  principal  and  interest  to  which  the  respective  subscribers 
were  really  entitled,  by  tallies  of  loan  and  orders  of  repayment} ' 
&c.  &c. ;    and  the  other  fifth  part  in  Bank  bills,  or  Bank  noteSy 
which  had  so  much  money  bona  Jlde  resdng  due  thereupon.'" 
ace.  &c. 

By  the  24th  and  25th  sections,  the  tallies  and  orders  so  to  be 
subscribed,  were  to  be  allowed  an  interest  of  eight  pounds  pet 
centum  per  annum,  until  paid  off  and  discharged  out  of  the  funds 
granted  by  that  act. 

By  the  26th  section,  the  new  subscribers  were,  after  the  said 
24th  of  June,  1697,  to  be  members  of,  and  united  to,  the  Bank  of 
England  :  and  (by  the  27th  section),  during  its  continuance,  no 
other  bank,  or  fellowship  in  the  nature  of  a  bank,  was  to  be  erected, 
or  permitted,  by  act  of  parliament. 

By  section  29,  the  interest  due  on  tallies  and  orders  subscribed 
into  the  Bank,  was  to  be  accepted  as  so  much  principal  money. 

Under  the  30th  section,  the  Bank  might  borrow,  by  bills  (ov^ 
and  above  the  1,200,0001.  to  which  the  governor  and  company 
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were  at  first  limited)^  any  stun  not  exceeding  the  sum  subscribed^ 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  the  said  bills  in  money  upon  demand  ; 
and  in  default  thereof  the  said  bills  were  to  be  paid  at  the  exche- 
qi^r,  out  of  the  first  money  due  to  tlie  Bank>  other  than  the  said 
sum  of  lOOyOOOl.  per  annjum. 

By  the  32d  section  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  com- 
pleting the  said  subscription  the  growing  incerest  of  all  tallies  and 
orders  subscribed,  till  the  principal  thereon  shall  be  paid  off,  and 
the  principal  itself,  ^  fast  as  the  same  shall  be  received,  together 
with  the  said  yearly  sum  of  100,0001.,  and  all  the  profit,  benefit, 
and  advantage,  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management, 
of  the  said  Corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  ot  all  the  > 
members  of  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  Engbnd,  rateably  and  in  proportion  to  each  member's 
part,  share,  and  interest  in  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock 
of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  thereby  established. 

By  tlie  48th  section  it  was  further  enacted,  that  the  monies  whichj 
from  time  to  time,  shall  become  due  and  payable,  by  virtue  of  any 
tally  or  order  subscribed^,  as  aforesaid,  into  the  capital  stock  of  the 
said  Governor  and  Company,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  as  soon  as  con* 
▼eniently  may  be  ajfter  the  same  shall  be  received  out  of  the  Exche* 
quer,  or  any  public  ofiice,  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company, 
then*  ofiBcers,  servants,  or  agents,  and  at  furthest  once  in  every  four 
months,  shall  be  divided   <  by  the  said  Governor  and  Company^ 

<  amongst  tlie  members  of  the  whole  Corporation  rateably  and  in 

*  proportion  to  their  several  and  respective  parts,  shares,  and  in- 
«  terest  in  the  said  capital  stock,  for  the  particular,  proper,  and  only 

<  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  members  separately,  and  in  their  pri- 

*  vate  and  personal  capacities,'  &c.  &c. 

And  by  the  49th  section,  the  debts  of  the  Bank  were  never  to 
exceed  their  capital  stock,  under  penalty  of  subjecting  the  several 
members,  so  far  as  their  dividends  received  would  extend,  to  satisfy 
the  debts  to  any  person  who  sliould  recover  the  same  with  treble 
costs. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  Exchequer  tallies  and  orders 
actually  subscribed  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  by  virtue  of 
this  Act,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,160,4591.  14s.  9|d.'  And^ 
as  ample  provision  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  growing  interest 
thereon,  at  tlie  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  made  by  the 
same  Act,  and  also  for  the  gradual  repayment  of  the  principal 
money,  due  on  the  subscription  of  the  said  tallie^and  orders,  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  thereby  firmly  re-established. 

Here  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that  although,  by  the  32d  seetion 

»  See  a  Report  in  "  Ah  Account  of  the  Public  Funds,"  &c.  published 
by  Win.  Fairman. 
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of  this  Act,  ^  the  growing  interest  of  all  tallies  and  orders  sub* 

<  scribed  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  and  the  principal  itself, 
«  together  with  the  said  annuity  of  100,000/  (accruing  from  the 
«  Charter  subscription  of  1,200,0001.), «  and  all  profit,  benefit,  and 

<  advantage'  arising,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  management  of 
the  Corporation,  were  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Proprietors 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares  and  interest  therein  *,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  clause  will  bear  the  interpretation  given  to 
It  by  the  late  Mr.  Allardyce,  and  by  the  several  Proprietors  who 
have  adopted  his  opinions  :  for  the  48th  section  directs  a  dividend 
to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  only  a  part  of  the  fund  accruing 
to  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  sources  enumerated  in  the  said 
Md  section,  namely,  of  « the  monies  due  and  payable  by  virtue  of 
^  any  tally  or  order  subscribed,  as  aforesaid,  as  soon  as  conveniently 

•  might  be'  after  the  same  had  been  received,  from  the  Exchequer, 
and  at  farthest  once  in  four  months ;  and  that  part  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  Proprietors,  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  foi 
the  particular,  proper,  and  only  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  mem- 
bers separately,  and  in  their  private  and  personal  capacities,  ficc. 
The  remaining  parts  of  that  fund  went  also  to  the  uses  of  all  the 
Proprietors,  in  proportion  to  their  shares  and  interest  in  the  capital 
stock :  but  those  parts  were  probably  regarded  only  as  a  joint  stock 
of  the  Corporation  appropriated  to  their  business  in  the  Bank,  in 
contradisrinction  to  the  capital  stock  which  was,  at  its  origin,  in- 
scribed in  the  books  of  the  Bank  as  a  loan  to  the  Government  for 
the  term  of  the  Charter.  By  the  respective  shares  and  interest  of 
the  Proprietors  in  that  loan  it  was  easy,  at  all  times,  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy,  the  share  and  interest  of  each  and  every  Proprietor 
of  the  Bank  in  any  other  capital  employed  therein.  If,  however^ 
it  be  contended,  that  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  had  no  con* 
temptation  of  a  trading  capital,  it  must  apparently  be,  notwith* 
standing,  confessed,  that  the  Act  of  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  20. 
16  not  imperative,  according  to  the  general  and  comprehensive  ex- 
tent and  meaning  of  those  Proprietors  who  framed  the  motion  of 
the  21st  of  December  last:  that  it  does  not  <  impose  an  obliga- 
« tion  on  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank,  to  divide  all  die 

•  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage  from  time  to  time  arising  out  of 

<  the  management  of  the  said  Corporation :'  and  that  the  said  Act 
was  obligatory  merely  with  respect  to  the  division  of  <  the  monies 

•  to  be,  f^m  time  to  time,  received  from  the  Exchequer  by  virtue 
^  of  the' tallies  and  orders  subscribed  into  the  Bank  capital ;'  leaving 

<  the  said  annuity  of  100,0001.   per  annum,  and  all  the  profit^ 

<  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  arising  out  of  the 
«  management,'  to  be  retained  or  distributed,  according  to  the  will 
and  discretion  of  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors* 
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By  the  sutute  of  the  9  and  10  of  William  III.  cap.  3.  sect.  4.) 
after  reciting  the  48ch  section  of  8  and  9  of  the  8«iine  king  (as 
above  quoted))  and  stating,  tliat  <  since  the  enlarging  the  capital 

<  stock  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

*  the  making  of  dividends  at  the  end  of  every  four  months  was 
•found  to  be   very  inconvenient  and  a  great  interruption  to  the 

<  business  of  transfers,  payments,  and  other  occasions  of  persons 

<  dealing  with  the  Bank,  it  was  enacted  and  declared,  that  the 
<,  Governor  and  Company  should  not  be  obliged  to  make  dividends 

*  once  in  every  four  months,  but  they  and  tlieir  successors  were 

*  thereby  required  and  enjdined,  from  a«d  after  the  25th  day  of* 
•March,  1698,  to  make  dividends  of  the  said  monies'  (that  is,  of 
the  growing  interest  and  principal  to  be  received  ixom  the  Exche* 
^uer  by  virtue  of  the   said   tallies  and  orders)  <  once  in  each  six 

*  calendar  months,  at  the  least,  unto  the  members  of  the  said 

<  Corporation,  according  to  their  respective  shares  and  interest  iu 
\  the  said  capital  stock.' 

But  the  strongest  evidence  that  Mr.  Allardyce,  and  the  support- 
ers of  the  late  niotion,  had  not  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  government  and  management  of  the  Bank,  appears 
in  the  statute  of  the  12tli  and  13th  of  William  III.  chap.  ]2.  sect. 
14.,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  <  the  Governor  and  Company 

<  of  the  Bank  of  England,  until  they  shall  be  repaid  all  monies 
y  which  they  shall  lend  upon  this  Act,  shall  not  be  obliged  to-make 

*  dividends  of  the  monies  to  be  received  by  them,  by  virtue  of  any 

<  tallies  or  orders  subscribed  into  their  stock,  in  pursuance  of  the 

<  above  Act  of  8  and  9  of  Will.  III.  c.  20,  but  at  such  times  only 

<  as  shall  be  ordered  by  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors.' 

Thus  we  have  a  complete  suspension  of  that  part  of  the  statute 
gf  the  8th  of  William  III.  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Allar- 
dyce and  other  Proprietors,  as  *>  imposing  an  obligation  on  the 
\  Governor  and  Company  to  divide  all  the  profits,  &c.'  and  a  legal 
and  parliamentary  grant  of  a  discretionary  power  to  the  General 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Governor  and  Company 
either  to  retain  or  distribute  the  monies  to  be  received  from  the 
Exchequer,  by  virtue  of  the  subscription  of  the  said  tallies  and 
orders,  until  the  repayment  of  a  certain  otlier  loan  from  the  Bank, 
then  agreed  to  be  made  to  the  Government,  upon  the  autliority  of 
the  said  statute. 

The  documents  in  my  possession  do  not  enable  me  to  say  how- 
long  the  suspension  of  the  said  obligation  continued :  but  it  is 
understood'  that,  before  the  year  1706,  the  capital  of  the  Bank 

'  Sec  a  liistory  of  Bank  Stock,  in  An  Arcotmt  of  PiiMic  Finul?,  juiblialitd 
ly'^flr.  FuJrman,  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Office. 
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had.  been  actually  reduced  to  the  original  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  However)  that  opinion  may  have  arisen  froxA 
the  fact,  that  the  permanent  capital  had  not  been  augmented  by  any 
parliamentary  increase  of  the  loan  for  the  term  of  the  Charter. 

By  the  5th  Aime,  chap.  13,  the  Bank,  having  agreed  to  circulate 
1,500,0001.  in  Exchequer  bills,  made  a  call  on  the  Proprietors,  and 
thereby  increased  the  capital  to  2,201,1711.  10s. 

In  the  year  1709  the  Bank  were  dt^sirous  to  renew  their  Charter, 
«nd  extend  its  term  to  the  1st  August,    17S2 :  and  for  that  puf- 
pose,  agreed  to  lend  400,0001.  to  the  Government,  without  any 
addition  to  their  original  annuity  of  100,0001.    Corisequently,  after 
deiiucting    the  grant   of  40001.  per  annum  for  the  management, 
there  remained  only  96,0001.  per  annum  for  the  interest  of  one 
million  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
became  thereby  only  six,  instead   of  eight  per  cent.     The  Bank 
also  agreed  to  pay  off  and  cancel  all  the  then  outstanding  Exche- 
quer bills,  amounting,  with  their  interest,  to  1,775,0271.  I7s.  10  Jd. 
on  being  allowed  six  per  cent,  interest  on  this  sum,  until  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  itself;  and  likewise  engaged  to  circulate 
2,500,0001.  in  new  Exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  as  part  of  the 
supplies  for  the  year.     Under  these  engagements  it  was  thought 
expedient  to   double  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank.     A  subscrip- 
tion was  therefore  opened  for  the  new  stock ;  and  it  was  taken,  in 
a  few  hours,  at  1151.  per  cent.     The  Act  which  authorised  tiie 
coQ^pletion  of  these  several  objects,  is  particularly  referred  to, 
both  by  Mr.  AUardyce,  and  in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bouverie ;  I 
must  therefore  be  particular,  accordingly,  in  quoting  therefrom. 

By  the  7th  of  Anne,  c.  7,  it  was  enacted,  that  2,201,1711.  10s. 
should  be  added  to  the  stock  of  the  Bank,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
4,402,3431. ;  that  the  new  subscribers  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  old  Proprietors,  and  that  tliey  should  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate,  under  the  name  of  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

By  the  6Sd  section  it  was  enacted,  <  that  the  original  fund  of  the 

<  said  Governor  and  Company,  of  100,0001.  per  annum  before 
«  mentioned,  and  all  the  profits,  benefit,  and  advantage,  from  time 

<  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management  of  the  said  Corporation, 
«  and  also  the  said  annuity  of  106,5011.  13s.  5d.  (being  the  interest 

<  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  cancelled  Exchequer  bilk),  and  likewise 
« the  allowance  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  circulating  the 

<  Exchequer  bills  to  be  made  out  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  (th^ 
■  <  charges  of  managing  the  business  of  the  said  Company  only  ex- 

<  cepted)  be  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  uses  of  all  the  metfi* 
*  bers  of  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  time  being,  rateably  aod  in 
(  proportion  to  each  member's  part,  share^  and  interest  in.  the  com- 
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mon  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the  said  Governor  and  Com* 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England.* 

By  the  65th  section  it  was  enacted,  <  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of. 
England,  so  enlarged  and  constituted,  and  their  successors,  at  any 
time  or  times  hereafter,  when  they  shall  find  it  safe  and  conve- 
nient, to  reduce  or  lessen  their  capital  stock,  increased  as  afore- 
said, by  any  dividend  or  dividends  to  be  made  amongst  the  theft 
members  of  the  said  Corporation,  in  their  private  or  personal  capa* 
cities,  rateably  and  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares  and 
interest  therein;  taking  care  that  the  sum  total  of  all  their  debts, 
which  they  shall  owe  at  any  one  time,  do  not  exceed  the  value  af 
the  joint  and  capital  slock,  and  such  other  estate,  which,  at  any 
such  time,  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  said  Governor  and  Com* 
pany  undivided  :  and  tliat  in  case  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany, or  their  successors,  by  any  dividend  whatsoever,  to  be  made 
amongst  tliemselves,  in  their  private  or  personal  capacities,  shall 
reduce  or  lessen  their  joint  stock  or  capital,  wltliont  limiting,  pay-' 
ing  off*,  or  proportionably  reducing  the  tgtal  sum  of  the  saiddebts, 
which  they  shall  owe  to  others,  so  that  the  value  of  their  joint 
stock  and  capital,  and  other  their  estate  then  remaining  undivided, 
shall  not  be  sufficient  to  answer  their  just  debts  then  remaining 
unpaid  \  in  every  such  case  the  said  members  of  the  said  Corpo- 
ration, and  every  of  them  respectively,  shall  b6  liable  to  piy  and 
satisfy  such  debts,  in  proportion  to  the  dividends  they  slull  liave 
received  in  their  private  and  personal  capacities,'  &c. 
By  the  72d  section  it  is  provided,  <  that  the  Bank  shall  have  "a 
rignt  to  call  on  its  members  for  payment  of  any  money  which 
they  may  before  have  divided  of  the  capital  stock/ 
.  The  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  these  clauses,  one  would  think, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  interest  on  the  capital,  the  allowances 
for  management,  and  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  business  of 
th^  Bank,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all  the  Proprietors  in 
their  joint  capacity  \  but  there  is  nothing  imperative  as  to  the 
division  of  those  profits  and  interest;  nothing  which  imposes  (as 
\xL  the  statute  of  8  and  9  William)  «  an  obligation  on  the  Governor 
\  and  Company  to  divide'  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  monies 
to  be  received  from  the  Exchequer  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  And  if  it 
does  not  <  impose  an  obligation  to  divide'  any  part  of  the  monies 
tx>  be  applied,  under  the  6Sd  section,  to  the  uses  of  all  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  their  capital,  is  it  not  a  little  incorrect  to  say, 
it  imposes  an  obligation  to  divide  all  the  profits,  benefits,  and  ad- 
vantages from  time  to  time  arising  from  the  management,  &c.  ? 

As  the  statute  (of  the  12  and  13  of  William  IIL  already  quoted) 
Ind  sui^eaded  the  obligation  to  divide,  and  given  to  the  GmomI 
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Court  of  Proprietors  a  discretionary  power,  so  the  65th  section 
of  the  Yth  Anne  (as  above)  gives  to  the  Governor  and  Company  a 
discretionary  power>  <  when  they  shall  find  it  safe  and  convenient, 

<  to  reduce  or  lessen  their  capital  stock,  by  any  dividend  or  divi* 

<  dendSy  to  be  made  among  themselves,  in  their  private  or  personal 

<  capacities^  only  taking  care  that  the  sum  total  of  their  debts  do 

<  not,  at  any  one  time,   exceed  the  value  of  the  joiht  and  capital 

<  stock,  and  such  other  estates  as  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  said 

•  Governor  and  Company,  undivided/ 

-  Mr.  Allardyce  has  said,'  that  <  from  the  general  view  of  all  the 
«  Acts  respecting  the  Bank,  and  its  management,  it  seems  clear  that 

<  the  capital  cannot  be  increased  but  by  authority  of  Parliament ;' 
and  that  <  it  also  appears,  from  the  clauses  of  tl^e  Acts  herein* 
«  before  stated,  that  the  Bank  must  divide,  from  time  to  time,  all 

<  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  every  kind  \  and  that  it  may  di- 
^  vide  the  increased  capital.     The  first  of  these,'  he  adds,  <  seems 

*  an  absolute  duty,  not  to  be  dispensed  with  \  the  latter  a  matter 
«  of  discretion.'  I  have  not  yet  discovered  any  Act  of  Parliament 
imperatively  directing  a  division  of  all  the  profits,  &c.  \  but  I  have 
shown,  that  the  laws  were  absolute,  in  respect  to  the  division  of 
the  increased  capital,  until  a  discretionary  power  was  granted  to  the 
General  Court  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliaroetit. 

If  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  late  motion  in  the  General 
Court,  were  asked  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  65th  section 
(of  the  7th  Amie,  quoted  above),  *  taking  care  that  the  sum  total 

<  of  all  their  debts  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  their  joint  and  capital 

<  stock,  and  such  odier  estate  which  shall  be  and  remain  undivided;' 
perhaps  they  would  answer,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
refers  only  to  tlie  profits  daily  arising  from  the  management  of  the 
Bank,  between  the  time  of  making  one  dividend,  and  the  period 
when  another  dividend  ought  to  be  made*  But  if  the  Bank  be  not 
allowed  to  have,  in  addiuon  to  the  joint  and  capital  stock,  any 
undivided  estate  excepting  the  interest  and  profits  arising  fron\  the 
management,  which  may  gradually  accumulate  from  one  half- 
yearly  General  Court  to  another,  I  would  ask,  for  what  purpose 
the  clauses  were  inserted,  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  empower- 
ing the  Governor  and  Company  to  borrow  money,  on  their  bills 
and  notes,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  capital 
stock  lent  to  the  Government  ?  Were  they  to  borrow  merely  to 
lend  again  to  the  Government  ?  or,  having  absolutely  lent  a  certain 
portion  of  their  own  capital,  were  they  not  to  create  a  capital  suffi- 
cient to  the  demands  of  the  bu^ness  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
charter  to  secure  ? 

■  See  his  Second  Address,  Appsndix,  No.  III.  page  38. 
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If  it  be  granted  that  the  Bank  should  have  a  capital  pnspof^ 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  affairs,  is  it  expedient,  or  honor- 
able, or  safe,  to  have  its  trading  capital  altogether  arising  from 
money  borrowed  on  bills  and  notes  which,  under  the  existing  lawsy 
tnust  be  made  payable  on  demand  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better  that 
the  several  Proprietors  should,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  contri- 
bute among  themselves  at  least  a  part  of  the  trading  capital,  and 
thereby  provide  the  means  of  safely  enlarging  the  scale  of  their 
joint  business,  in  proportion  tp  the  gradually,  or  rapidly,  increasing 
wants  of  the  public  ?  Commerce  is  sure  to  florish  according  to 
the  facilities  and  to  the  protection  which  she  receives  ;  and  there- 
fore every  commercial  Government  ought  to  furnish  all  the  facili- 
ties that  are  likely  to  quicken  her  operations ;  whilst  the  wisdom 
of  the  State,  which  is  anxious  for  an  increasing  revenue,  will  afford 
to  trade  and  commerce  every  degree  of  reasonable  protection.  In 
the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  the  merchants  eagerly 
subscribed  their  capitals  into  the  joint  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  thereby  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Qpvern- 
ment.  And  the  Government  of  those  monarchs,  by  encouraging 
that  establishment,  not  only  gained  an  accession  of  power^  and  of 
public  revenue,  but  acquired,  from  the  general  accommodation, 
arising  from  a  multiplication  of  commercial  machinery,  and  from 
a  progressive  increase  of  a  cheap  and  secure  money-medium,  the 
means  of  effectually  resisting  the  foreign  enemy,  and  of  increasing 
the  splendor  of  the  Crown  in  the  glory  of  our  country,  i 

As  are  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  whole  kingdom,  so  are 
'the  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  whole  Corporation  of  Proprietors.  The  proper 
administration  of  our  afFairs  requires  a  certain  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  our  Government :  we,  however,  have  always  the  right 
and  power  to  call  upon  them  for  explanations,  and  to  nominate 
another  Governor  or  Deputy-governor,  and  other  Directors ;  if 
dlose  in  office  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanour.  But  it  is  asserted, 
that  <  the  management  of  the  Bank  is  a  system  of  mystery,  of 
^  hoarding,  and  concealment :'  and  that  <  it  is  possible  the  Di- 

*  rectors,  in  whom  the  Proprietors  have  placed  such  implicit  con- 

<  fidence,  may,  contrary  to  the  Charter,  have  improperly  entered 

<  into  engagements  with  (the  King's)  Gk)vernment :  and  that  from 

*  that,  or  some  other  hidden  cause,  the  property  of  the  Proprietors, 

*  and  the  actual  state  of  their  concerns,  may  have  been  unjustifi- 

*  ably  withheld  from  them.' 

We  have,  I  think,  already  ascertained  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  not  acted  in  opposition  to  certain  laws  of  Parliament : 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  learn  whether  they  have  done  any  thing 
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Contrary  to  the  Charter,  and  to  the  bye-laws  of  our  Establishment* 
The  terms  of  the  Charter  are  the$e  :  ' 

<  For  the  better  ordering  and  managing  the  aiFairs  of  the  said 
Corporation,  we  do,  by  these  presents,  fot  us,  our  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, grant  unto  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  th«  Bank 
of  Engl  md,  and  their  successors,  and  we  do,  by  these  presents, 
will,  authorize,  and  appoint,  that  the  said  Governor,  Deputyw 
governor,  and  Directors,  for  the  time  being,  or  any  thirteen  or 
more  of  them  (of  which  the  Governor,  or  Deputy-governor,  to  be 
always  one),  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time>  and  at  all  con- 
venient times,  assemble  and  meet  together  at  any  convenient 
place  or  places,  for  the  direction  and  management  of  the  affairs 
and  busmess  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  then  and  there  to  hold 
Courts  of  Directors  for  tlie  purposes  aforesaid,  and  summon 
General  Courts  to  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause  ;  and  that 
the  said  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  Directors,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  so  assembled,  (whereof  the  Goremor,  or  Deputy- 
governor,  is  to  be  always  one)  shall  and  may  act  according  to  such 
bye-laws,  constitutions,  orders,  rules,  or  directions,  as  shall^ 
from  time  to  time,  be  made  and  given  unto  them  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  in  all  cases  where  such 
bye-Jaws,  constitutions^  orders,  rules,  or  directions  by  or  from  the 
General  Court,  shall  be  wanting,  the  said  Governor,  Deputy- 
governor,  and  Directors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  so  assem- 
bled, (whereof  the  Governor,  or  Deputy-governor,  is  to  be  always 
one)  shall  and  may  direct  and  manage  all  the  affairs  and  business 
of  the  said  Corporation,  in  the  borrowing  or  receiving  of  monies, 
and  giving  security  for  the  same,  under  the  common  seal  of  the 
said  Corporation,  and  in  their  de;aling  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  the 
buying  or  selling  of  bullion,  gold,  or  silver,  or  in  selling  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  whatsoever,  which  slull  really 
and  bona  fide  be  left  or  deposited  with  the  said  Corporation,  for 
money  lent  and  advanced  thereon,  and  which  shall  not  be  re- 
deemed at  the  time  agreed,  or  within  three  months  after,  or  in 
selling  such  goods  as  shall  or  may  be  the  produce  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  said  Corporation,  or  in  the  lending  or  advancing 
any  of  the  monies  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  taking  pawns,  or 
other  securities  for  the  same ;  and  to  choose  and  appoint  the 
agents  or  servants  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to 
be  employed  in  the  afiairs  or  business  of  the  said  Corporation, 
and  to  allow  and  pay  reasonable  salaries  and  allowances  to  the  said 
agents  and  servants  respectively ;  and  them,  or  any  of  them,  from 
time  to  time,  to  remove  or  displace,  as  they  shall  see  cause ;  and 
generally  to  act  and  do  in  all  matters  and  things  whatsoever, 
which  by  the  said  recited  Act  o,  Firliament  shall  or  may  be  done. 
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and  in  all  matters  and  things  whatsoever}  which  they  shall  jnilgtf 
necessary  for  the  well  ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, and  the  affairs  thereof ;  and  to  do,  enjoy,  perform,  and 
execute  all  the  powers,  authorities,  privileges,  acts,  and  things,  in 
relation  to  the  said  Corporation,  as  fully,  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
poses,  as  if  the  same  were  done  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  a  general  court  of  the  same ;  subject^ 
nevertheless,  to  such  restrictions,  limitations,  rules,  or  appoint*- 
ments  as  are  contained  in  the  said  recited  Act  of  Parliament,  for 
or  concerning  the  trade,  business,  or  affairs  ot  the  said  Corpora* 
tion,  or  otherwise  relating  thereunto.' 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  full  powers  of  the  Governor,  Deputy- 
governor,  and  Directors,  to  whom  the  whole  management  of  our 
aflairs  is  cbmmitted  %  and  whose  duties  are  defined  by  the  statutes, 
and  by  the  bye-laws  and  orders,  which  a  majority  of  the  General 
Court  of  Proprietors,  from  time  to  time,  may  give  them. 

Now,  the  direct"  charge  against  the  Court  of  Directors  will  be 
found  in  the  following  Extract  from  Mr.  Allardyce's  publication. 
(Vide  page  29,  of  his  Second  Address,  Appendix,  No.  III.) 

*  Previous  to  the  month  of  February  1797,  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  Bank  was  a  perfect  riddle  and  enigma  to  every  pro- 
prietor, except  the  Court  of  Directors :  it  was  generally,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  immensely  rich. 
«  The  disasters  of  the  Corporation  in  the  beginning  of  1797, 

Produced  investigations,  by  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  into  its  concerns  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  in  respect 
to  its  funds,  that,  after  payment  of  all  its  debts,  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  near  four  millions  of  money,  beyond  ^the  permanent  debt 
of  Government,  1 1,686,0001.  payable  only  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Charter.  It  is  conceived,  that  the  whole  of  this  surplus  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  increased  capital  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament :  but  that  it  should  have  been  divided,  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  arose,  among  the  Proprietors ;  and  this  unquestionably 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  the  accounts  been  laid  before  the 
general  meetings ;  and  they  had  seen  balances  of  hundreds  of 
diousands  in  favor  of  the  Company,  beyond  their  expenses  and 
their  usual  dividends.' 
Can  a  stronger  argument  be  adduced,  in  justification  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  court  of  directors  (under  the  sanction  of  the 
generSil  courts),  than  that  which  arises  out  of  the  concluding^ part 
of  this  accusation  ?  The  whole  of  this  surplus,  this  honorable 
proof  of  excellent  management,  would  unquestionably  have  been 
divided  among  the  proprietors,  if  the  accounts  had  been  laid  before 
thegeneral  meetings* 
liu^  avowal  was  made  by  Mr.  Allardycc,  whilst  he  was  in  po»* 
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session  of  all  the  valuable  documents  united  in  his  work :  of  thoae 
documents  exhibiting  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  public  dis* 
tresses,  wh^ch,  at  that  important  conjuncture,  o ccasioned  the  re- 
striction on  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank ;  of  the  numerous  em- 
barrassments which  oppressed  the  merchants  of  London  in  particu- 
lar, and  actually  extended  to  those  in  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  ^  of 
the  continued  drain  of  specie,  which  had  almost  exhausted  the  cash 
and  bullion  of  the  Bank  ;  of  the  general  alarm  arising  from  the 
dread  of  invasion  and  rebellion,  occasioned  by  the  maddening  im- 
pulse of  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  French  revolutionists  ;  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  all  serts  of  mercantile  com- 
modities;  o£  the  failure  of  public  credit,  and  the  absolute  ina- 
bility of  the  King's  Minister  to  provide  in  due  time  the  money 
required  to  discharge  the  treasury  acceptances  addressed  to 
the  Bank  of  England  for  payment ;  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge, too,  that  the  whole  grand  capital  of  the  Bank,  amounting  to 
nearly  twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  is  advanced  to  the  state 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  bank  charter:  I  say,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  these  circumstances  (if  the  fact  were  not  before  xne^p 
I  could  i'ardly  believe  it  possible  that  any  man,  who  pretends  to 
have  an  understanding  of  what  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  done  in  the 
management  of  a  great  commercial  establishment,  and  especially 
that  a  proprietor  of  the  Bank  of  England  could  really  entertain  an 
opinion,  that  all  the  profit  from  time  to  time  arising  from  the  capi-> 
tal  and  management  of  the  Bank  ought  to  have  been,  and  <  unques- 
^  tionably  would,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  arose,  have  been  divided 

<  among  the  proprietors,  if  the  accounts  had  been  laid  before  tb^ 
«  general  meetings. '  But  we  now  know,  that  a  few  proprietors  have 
been,  for  years,  of  that  opinion  ;  however,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not 
think  it  either  expedient  or  honorable  to  prevent  a  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  independent  capital;  such  a  capital  as  may  furnish  the  court 
of  directors  with  adequate  means  to  render  accommodation  to  the 
public  in  general,  according  to  the  natural  expectation  of  the  king- 
dom from  a  monopoly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  power  aiid 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire. 

But  it  may  be  inquired  why  the  court  of  directors  should  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  what  ought  to  be   divided,  and  what  retained  ? 

*  The  12th  bye-law,'  says  Mr.  Allardyce, '  « if  duly  observed,  would 

<  enable  the  proprietors  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  hal£» 
-^  yearly  dividend.  For  the  general  state  and  condition  of  the  cor- 
^poration  can  only  be  properly  considered  by  the  proprietors  pre- 
«  sent,  having  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  half-year  before  them> 

*  and  from  miich  only  they  could  properly  determine  wbzt  the  quao* 

*  Appendix  to  his  Second  Address,  No.  III.  p.  tS* 
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•turn  of  dividend  ought  to  be.  For  a  very  lotig  time  howctrer,' he 
continues,  « this  bye-law  has  been  a  dead  letter.     All  that  gene* 

*  rally  passes  at  the  courts,  called  for  declaring  dividend^,  is  that  the 
<  governor  declares  the  directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  dividend 

*  should  be  so  much,  and  dt^sircs  that  the  proprietors  would  signify 
« their  absent  or  dissent.  No  opposition  is  made,  and  the  dividend 
^  16  declared  without  any  proiluction  of  accounts.' 

If  <  for  a  very  long  time,'  this' has  been  the  constant  practice  of 
the  general  courts,  is  it  not  probable  tliatall  the  regular  and  ordina- 
ry proceedings  of  those  courts  are  founded  upon  long  established 
precedents  ?  and  that  the  never-ceasing  acquiescence  of  at  least  a 
large  majority  of  the  proprietors  is  good  evidence  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  governor  and  directors,  in  the  half-yearly  courts  for 
the  declaration  of  dividends,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  enough 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  bye-law  relating 
to  that   business? 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  management  of  the  Bank  is 
now,  as  it  was  originally,  confided  to  the  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  twenty- four  directors,  who  are  possessed  of  certain  qua- 
lifications, and  have  been  chosen  from  and  by  the  proj-rietors  of 
Bank  Stock.  The  gentlemen  so  chosen  have  had  experience  in 
business,  and  have  acquired  reputations  for  industry  in  their  occu- 
pations, and  for  honor  unblemished.  If,  at  any  time,  a 
person  unworthy  of  confidence  were  found  in  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  proprietors  to  prevent  his  re-elec- 
tion, and  even  to  remove  him  from  his  appointment,  if  he  were 
guilty  of  any  misdemeanour.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  among 
so  many  members  of  the  court  of  directors,  there  is  a  variety  of 
talents,  and  of  opposite  opinions ;  and  therefore  it  follows^  that 
as,  under  the  charter,  all  their  orders,  and  resolutions  are  to  be  deci- 
ded by  a  majority  of  votes,  there  must  have  been  an  inquiry  and 
etamination,  in  that  court,  on  the  subject  of  the  half-yearly  divi^ 
dend,  previous  to  tlie  meeting  of  the  general  court ;  and  that,  as 
the  court  of  directors  have  access  to  me  several  accounts,  books, 
and  papers  of  the  Bank,  and  the  members  are  moreover  dlily  occu- 
pied in  the  general  management  of  the  bank  afiairs,  tliere  is  no 
probability  that  they  could  agree  to  recommend  any  proposition 
to  the  sanction  of  the  general  court,  if  it  were  unfit  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  that  court,  or  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  body  of  proprietors.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  agree 
with  me,  that,  if  the  general  court  has,  *for  a  very  long  time,*  ac- 
quiesced in  the  practice  of  adopting  resolutions,  as  they  have  been 
recommended  by  the  court  of  directors,  without  any  production  of 
-books  and  accounts,  that  uniform  acquiescence  was  tlie  result  of 
confidence  in  the  < skill  and  understanding'  of  the  governor  and 
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directorSi  2nd  of  a  conviction  that  the  practice  was  conducive  to 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  to  the  prevention  of  those  jealousies 
and  inconveniences  that  would  be  unavoidable  if  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Bank  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  every  proprietor* 

So  little  did  the  hostile  feelings  which  have  lately  prevailed 
among  some  proprietors,  operate  on  the  general  court  in  earlfer 
times,  that,  in  the  very  statute  of  7th  Anne,  chap.  7  (wliichis^ 
quoted  in  the  motion  of  the  21st  of  December)  the  power  of  in^ 
creasing  the  bank  capital  in  employment,  seems  actually  given  to 
the  court  of  directors,  without  enjoining  any  consultation  with  the. 
general  courts.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The 
power  to  borrow  money,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  security,  and. 
on  the  behalf  of  the  governor  and  company,  is  given  by  the  char« 
ter  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  therefore  under  the  said  statute, 
which  admitted  new  subscriptions  and  new  subscribers  into  the 
Banki  the  power  to  call  occasionally  for  money  was  given,  froQ\ 
time  to  time,  to  that  court,  which  could  best  ascertain  at  what  time 
the  management  of  the  Bank  business,  or  the  demands  on  the 
Bank,  would  render  money  necessary  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the  honor  and  character  of 
the  governor  and  conapany.  The  64th  section  of  that  Act  i$  aft 
follows : 

<  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  tlie  several  and 

*  respective  persons  who  have  subscribed  the  several  sums  amouat^ 
'ingto  the  sum  of  2,201,1711.   10s.    or  for  whom    such  sob* 

<  scriptiouo  have,  been  made,  and  have  paid  down  one  fifth  part  oS 
f  each  sum  subscribed,  or  their  respective  assigns,  shall  and  they  are 
^•hereby  respectively  enjoined  and  required  to  pay  to  the  said  go« 
'  vernor  and  company,  or  their  cashier,  for  their  use,  the  remaining 

<four  fifth  parts  so  subscribed  against  their  names  respectively,  afid 
^  also  every  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  or  after  that  rate,  to  be  added  to, 

<  every  hundred  pounds,  or  any  greater  or  lesser  sum  subscribed  s% 
'  such  times,  and  by  such  proportions,  as  the  court  of  directors  of 

<  the  said  governor  and  company  for  the  time  being,  or  the  majo^ 

<  part  of  them,  shall  appoint,  and  in  case  default  shall  be  made  ia' 

*  any  of  the.  said  payments  so  appointed,  then  the  person  or  persons 

<  making  such  default  shall  forfeit  the  fifth  part  so  paid  down  as 

<  aforesaid,  to  the  said  governor  and  company  and   their  successors ; 

<  and,  in  respect  of  such  fifth  part,  shall  not  oe  entitled  to  any  share 
( OT"  dividend  out  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  governor  and 

*  company. ' 

Thus  any  neglect  or  disobedience  of  the  said  appointments,  to 
be  issued  by  the  court  of  directors,  was  made  punishable  by  af(Mr«- 
feiture  of  the  deposit  of  twenty  per  cent*  on  the  subscription  of 
the  defaulters,  without  any  reference  to  the  general  court  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  respective  calls.  And  the  power  to  call  on  the 
•ubscribers  for  money  could  not|  with  propriety,  have  been  put 
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into  the  hands  of  other  persons  than  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  tlie  administration  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  printed  circular^  letter  which 
asserts,  that  <  It  is  possible  that  these  same  directors,  in  whom  the 

*  proprietors  have  placed  such  implicit  confidence,  may,  contrary  to 

*  die  charter,  have  improperly  entered  into  engagements  with  go- 
^▼emment,  and  that,  from  that  or  some  other  hidden  cause,  the 
•property  of  the  proprietors  may  have  been  unjustifiably  withheld/ 

Considering  all  that  I  have  written  above,  1  shall  merely  notice 
the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  improper  conduct  in  any  pe- 
euniary  engagements  between  His  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
court  of  directors. 

The  events  of  February  1797,  and  the  disclosures  arising  from 
the  investigations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  have  certainly 
demonstrated  that,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circum- 
iltances,  it  was  possible  for  the  Court  of  Directors  to  charge  them- 
selves with  a  great  responsibility,  rather  than  allow  the  public  set- 
lice  to  be  deranged,  aiui  the  credit  of  the  Treasury  to  be  injured 
by  the  dishonor  of  acceptances  addressed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Bank  of  ^England,  for  payment !  But  (if  you  turn 
back  to  page  S85),  you  will  observe,  that  (by  the  30th  section  of 
the  5  and  6  of  William  III.  chap.  20),  « if  the  Governor,  Deputy* 
^  governor,  or  Directors,  lend  any  money  to  the  Government,  by 

*  nmy  of  anticipation,  on  any  part  of  the  revenue,  other  than  such 

<  part  only  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  shall  have  been  granted  by 

<  Parliament,  then  the  Governor  and   members  so  consenting  to 

<  lend,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  sum  so  lent ;'  consequently,  the 
Crovemor  and  Directors,  at  that  time,  exposed  themselves  to  great 
risk,  and  they  were  afterwards  anxious  for  indemnity,  which  was 
granted  by  an  act  of  33d  of  the  King,  chap.  32,  section  6.  The 
lesson  of  that  period  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  the  Court  i£ 
Directors. 

The  temporary  loans  which  have  since  been  made  to  Govern- 
ment,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  have  been  (as  I  have  heard  and 
believe)  uniformly  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  those  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  under  the  previous  sanction  of  a  General 
Court  of  Proprietors. 

The  advances-  which  the  Bank  makes  upon  Exchequer  bills  are, 
I  believe,  always  limited  in  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  die  respective  grants  for  the  public  service  \  and  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors are  bound,  on  their  own  responsibility,  in  the  penalty  above 
mentioned,  not  to  purchase  more  than  the  sums  allotted  to  them. 

Of  the  several  loans  from  the  Bank  to  Government,  we  have  a  ' 
plain  statement  in  the  series  of  Resolutions  which  the  Governor 
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laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  die  last 
session  of  Parliament,  viz. 

«  By  the  39th-and  40th  George  III.  chap.  28^  which  extended 
^  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  for  a  hirther  term  of  21  years,  the  Bank- 

*  advanced  to  the  public  three  millions  for  six  years,  without  in*' 

<  teresty  and  extended  the  loan  of  1 1,686,8001.  for  21  years,  at  an 

<  interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  a  consideration  for  the 
^  privilege,  profits,  emoluments,  benefits,  and  advantages  granted 

<  to  the  Bank  by  such  extension  of  its  Charter/ 

<  The  above  loan  of  three  millions  was  continued  to  the  public 

*  service  from  1806,  when  it  became  payable,  to  1814,  at  an  in- 

<  terest  of  31.  per  cent.'  and  it  was  then  discharged! 

<  In  1808  the  Bank  made  a  further  advance  for  the  public  ser^ 

*  ince,  of  3,000,0001.  without  interest,  which  by  an  act  of  the  last 

<  session  is  to  remain  without  interest  until  the  5th  of  April  1816/ 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Baxik  to  mabe 
other  loans  for  the  public  service  in  anticipation  of  the  land  and 
malt  taxes,  and  on  Exchequer  bills.  These  afibrd  an  employment 
for  a  floating,  or  uncertain  capital,  without  encroaching  on .  that 
system  of  prudent  management,  which  is  essential  to  the  due  per-t 
formance  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Treasury  and  Ex« 
chequer  departments  of  Government,  since  the  period  oi  the  Bank 
restriction  in  1797  :  and  thereby  money  lent  to  those  department 
on  floating  securities,  is  always  available  to  the  uses  of  the  Bank^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  muss  have  relieved  the  Court  of  Directon. 
from  any  danger  of  inconvenience  arising  out  of  occasional  loans 
for  the  public  service. 

From  the  period  when  the  first  Charter  was  granted^  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Legislature  of  this  kingdom  to  have  securities  firom 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  whole  amount  of  its  circulation  in 
bills  and  notes  (as  you  have  seen  in  my  quotation  from  the  statutes 
of  William  III.).  And  it  was  also  customary  for  the  Bank  to 
make  a  deposit  of  Exchequer  bills  in  the  chests  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  cover  the  sums  of  money  lodged  in  accounts  at  the  Bank,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  superintended  the  public  expenditure  in  dif- 
ferent departments.  By  the  Act  of  48  Geo*  III.  cap.  S,  the 
tellers  of  the  Exchequer  are  authorized  to  take  as  se<2urities  for 
money  lodged,  either  Exchequer  bills,  or  notes  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  is  one  of  the  con^D 
sequences  ot  the  hieh  opinion  entertained  Ijy  the  Legislature  of  the 
security  and  convemence  arising  from  the  present  ccmdition  of  the 
Bank.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  duty  of  die  Govemorand  Dtreo 
tors  so  to  manage  the  business,  as  that  t|ie  floating  capital^  actually 
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« 

belonging  to  the  Proprietors,  should  gradually  increase,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  issues  of  Bank  notes,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
inconvenience  that  might  otherwise  occur  from  the  resumption  of 
cash  payment  six  months  aftor  the  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace.  The  Court  of  Directors  could  not  h.ive  adverted  to  this, 
cotitingency  without  perceiving  that  it  was  absolutely  necesjiary  to 
accumulate  a  very  considerable  sum  in  specie,  or  else  to  withdraw, 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  majar  part  of 
those  notes  which  the  great  incrca'sc  of  British  commerce  has>  for 
several  years,  rendered  indispensable. 

The  merchants  and  others  who  so  libemllv  subscribed  their 
tallies  and  orders  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  who  subse- 
quently, as  the  Propriaors  of  the  Bank,  allowed  the  cLusc  to  be 
inserted,  in  the  Act  of  12  and  13  of  that  King,  to  suspend  the  pre- 
vious obligation  to  divide  the  monies  to  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceived from  the  Exchequer  by  virtue  of  the  subscription  of  the  said 
tallies  and  orders,  have  most  energetic.dly  tokl  us  i^hj^t  ought  to 
be  the  management  of  the  Bank  during  the  period  of  a  foreign  war, 
and  whilst  the  country  is  suffering  from  the   general   pressure  of 
pecuniary  difficulties.     But  it  must  be  acknowledged   fivat  those 
who  follow  their  example  forego,  to  a  certain  extent,   the  greater 
profits  and  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  the  employment  of 
the  same  money  in  some  of  the  operntions  of  universal  commerce, 
Hovirever,  the  original  and  subsequent  association  and  incorpora- 
tion of  subscribers,   in  the   establishment  of  the  Bank,  were   in- 
tended not  only  to  render  assistance  to  the  Government,  and  to 
supply  the  means  of  eiFectual  offence  and  defence  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  but  also  as  a  means  cf  assuring  a  compensation  for 
the  diversion  of  capital  from  the  more  lucrative  channels  of  the 
mercantile  world.     The  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  have 
been,  therefore,  always  eminent  merchants,  whose  habits  and  ex- 
perience have  fitted  them  for  managers,  and  whose  fortunes  and 
principles  were  likely  to   keep  them  independent  of  the   King's 
Ministers,  even  though  the  State  and  the  Bank  must  ever  remain 
in  the  closest  alliance. .  Notwithstanding  this  independence,  how- 
ever, the  public  have  obtained  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bank  profits,  by  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  from 
fil.  to  Si.  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  permanent  loan  of  the  Bank 
'  Stock;  whilst  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  51.  percent,  and  money 
is  actually,  not  unfrequently,  worth  lOl.  or  151.  or  even  201.  per 
cent. 

From  the  several  loans  above  mentioned,  the  following  errormous 
advantages  have  accrued  to  the  public  from  the  Bank  of  England^ 
in  the  last  twenty-one  years,  viz. 


Tilt  Mvin^  of  Ol*  per  cent  (being  th«  difference  between  91.)  ^ 

ttod  5l  p^r  cent,)  oii  the  capital  ]l,^6,8iK)L,  which  U  t  j^S^^ea 

95Sj7S6L  per  anuam;  and,  in  twent v^-ene  jeanrs,  ameunts^i  %"^i*"W 

Tbe  inh-TR^  en  tibv  firal  of  the  abo>«eriientiooed  kMM  W  I  mm&atm/ 

3>OQOjOOOl.  foK  &U  yean,  at  5k  per  cent  is       ...     J  w»v,o«y 

Tbe  saving  of  '^1.  per  cent,  on  the  continuation  of  the  eaid  loin,  >  -^^^^^ 

at  5h  per  cent,  dll  1S14,  being  8  years  and  %  momhs, »  -     i  ^^AW 

The  interest  on  the  laec  loan  of  S,00(VOO«I.  ceiapmed  at  6L  p«r  I  .  _^  _  _ . 

cent,  to  the  5tk  Apn%  laiiy  is >  i,2W,ooo 

Which  several  items  make  a  grand  total  of  savings  upon  the  \ 

interest  of  loans,  freui  the  Bank  to  the  Oovermneut,  in  f  1  >  f  ^Sd|456 
years,  tniomiting  lo-----*-^ 


Tbecootrtli«liaii»  from  the  Bank,  in»  Ueu  of  note  stamply  may  I       somoa^ 

piMilMtbly  have  amounted ^  in  the  last  21  years,  to     -        -     5       ^^^sWkf 
And  the  tfix  on  income  on  ttie  Hank,     during  the  severaW 
years  of  its  o|>eratioOy  ha«  probably  taken  frjm  ift^e  gross  >    !S,My,OtD' 
pmfkB  9$'  the  Bai>k  an  aggsrgate  litUe  short  of        -       •     > 

The  dmdendSi  which  have  been  made  horn  fidie  n>  tkae  a«ien|f 
the  Proprietor?  of  the  Bank  of  Engbnd,  eshibk  to  tbe  vpwfd  aa 
admirabfe  proof  of  honourable  self-^denialy   flfid  of   tfxemphrf 
management.     Alarmed  and  agitated,  a»  were  all  chtses-  of  the 
King's  subjects  by  the  suspension  of  the  cash  iesueS)  on  the  memory 
able  26th  of  February  T797»  it  was  then  asserted  by  many  persons^ 
that  the  nation  was  become  bankrupt ;  and  that  the  boasted  tredk- 
of  die  Bank  of  Enghnd  waa  kMt  for  ever.    Bat  the  imresitigation#^ 
of  the  Bank  aflairs,  by  Committeea  of  the  two  Houses  of  Paiiva^ 
menc»  rery  soon  discovered  that  the  itbtA  of  the  Bank  wiete  kss 
than  its  assets,  by  8^8^^,9091.,  indiependeBC  ef  Ae  eapittd  sibek  of 
1 1,686,8001.  lent  to  the  Government  for  the  temr  of  the  Chttiter. 
Theie  two  sums  united  mad^  a  total  of  15,518,70614:- whkh^was^ 
in  fact,  the  mnd  capital  of  the  Bank,  after  pn>vidiH|^  for  the  dis^ 
charge  of  all  its  debts. 

By  the  9d  of  the  series  of  Resolutione  presented  fj  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Governor  ef  the  Bank,  k  appears. 

<  That  the  total  amount  of  Bank  notes  and  Bank  pecft  bflb  ia' 
•  circulation  in  the  years  1795  and  1796  (the  fetter  being  the  yesi' 
'  previous  to  the  restriction  on  cash  payments),  and  iiir  die  yeas^^ 
<  18  li,  was  as  follows : 

*  1795,  l8t  February,  IS  735^501,  Ut  August,  tt,ei4,00dl'. 

*  1796,  l9t  ditto      "     iej^jA9\.  Mr  ditto         9;856,tlOk 
'  1814,  l9t  ditto  S6,lM,»50h  1st  ditta       99JK»^iS^' 

The  amount  now  in  circulation  wid  pvobablv  soon  be  ma^ 
known  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  we  shall  haw  an  oppoivtu* 
nity  to  learn  it,  when  we  meet  m  the  next  General  Co«ft. 

Does  not  our  personal  acqtraintance  with  Ae  daily  boskiess  of 
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the  city  of  London  Inform  us,  and  are  not  all  the  counties  in  die 
ku^dpm  ready  to  bear  witness,  that  the  4>re8ent  issues  of  Bank  of 
England  paper  are  insufficient,  and  inadequate  to  the  daily  wants 
of  trade  aitd  commerce  ?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  our  circulation 
is  so  large,  but  that  the  numerous  and  almost  innumerable  trans- 
lien  of  property,  which  every  day  occur,  have  hitherto  been  ejBTect- 
ed  with  so  small  an  amount  of  circulating  niedium  !  and  those 
transfers  cotild  not  have  been  accomplished,  without  a  far  greater 
number  of  agents,  and  an  excessive  loss  of  invaluable  time,  if  the 
bankers  of  London  had  not  established  and  organized  the  settling 
house,  with  which  the  late  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  made  the  pub- 
lic acquainted  in  his  <<  Essay  on  tne  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain." 
If  our  Court  of  Directors  had  not  acquired  a  perfect  underst^md- 
ing  of  the  public  wants  ;  if  they  had  not  duly  cbnsidered  the  pro- 
digious magnitude  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  immense  increase 
in  die  aggregate  amount  of  our  annual  imports  and  exports,  as  well 
as  the  miiJtiplied  operations  of  our  internal  exchanges,  in  the  daily 
progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  continued  inter- 
course of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests, 
they  would  not  (in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  authors,) 
have  attempted  die- bold  measure  of  adding  millions  to  the  gross 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  :  whereby,  under  Almighty  provi- 
dence, our  internal  and  external  affairs  were  essentially  improved  ; 
and  the  predictions  of.  ingenious  writers  were  shown  to  be  falla- 
cious. 

The  recent  convulsions  among  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
intejresti  of  this  country,  are  the  consequences  of  those  brilliant, 
and  never<p«o-be»forgotten  achievements  of  British  wisdom  and 
British  valour,  which  suddenly  terminated  the  war,  and  gave  to 
Europe  a  release  from  the  destroying  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  toge^- 
ther  with  a  prospect  of  that  durable^eace,  which  the  grievously 
wounded  and  almost  exhausted  nations  of  the  continent  co^ld 
hardly  hope  to  behold.  These  glorious  events  have  filled  our 
minds  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  whilst  they  have  found 
w,  ae  a  great  commercial  country,  actually  unprepared  for  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  so  great  a  messing.  The  failure  of  many 
country  banks,  like  that  of  the  famous  Land  Bank  in  1697,  has 
augmented  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  kingdom  ',  and,  diere- 
fore,  the  issues  of  note^from  th^  Bank  of  England,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  appear  to  be  more  than  ever  wanted  as  a  means  of 
afibrding  temporary  relief,  until  the^new  order  of  things  shall  have 
had  time  to  setde,  and  produce  that  revival  of  foreign  apd  do- 
mesdc  commerce,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  to  the 
preservation,  if  not  to  the  increase,  of  public  and  private  revenue; 

Were  the  Court  of  Directors  to  reduce  the  sum  of  their  issues 
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at  this  importauit  cpnjunctuie^  we  miglit  «qiect  that  the  meitdiMM 
of  London  would  assemble  as  they  did  at  the  Londoa  Tavern  m 
March  1799>  and  again  resphey 

<  That»  if  the  Bank  of  Englaod  he  incompetent  tp  adbrd  di0 

<  necessary  and  reasonable  aid  which  the  mensaotile  intetests  of 
c  this  country  require,  it  will  be  requisite  that  soaie  other  public 

<  establishment  be  erected  to  supply  the  deficien^/ 

The  resumption  of  cash  payments  was,  by  the  authority  of  Par* 
liament,  made  contingent  on  the  duration  of  the  war }  and,  if  Ae 
wisdom  of  Parliament  do  not  otherwise  direct,  the  day  for  reoom* 
mencing  our  payments  in  ca^  is  now  very  nean  The  contenpla* 
tioii  of  that  event,  has,  no  doubts  very  frequently  received  the 
degree  of  attsntion,'  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  wluch  was  indit* 
pensabljr  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject :  for  one  of  gtealsy 
importance  has  probably  never  been  presented  to  the  consMeratioii 
of  Parliament ;  and  certainly  never  tp  the  Court  of  Directorsi  or 
to  the  General  Court  of  Bank  Proprietors. 

May  we  not  then  extract  a  beneficial  idea  from  the  transactions 
of  former  periods,  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Instead 
of,  demanding  from  the  Court  of  Directors  a  distribution  of  our 
trading  capital  in  the  shape  of  annual  bonuses,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  and  better  to  make  an  application  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
create  a  formal  and  regular  augmentation  of  our  capital  by  new 
subscriptions  (in  the  manner  accomplished  by  the  7th  of  Anne, 
chap.  7)  ?    By  such  an  arrangement  our   aclcnowledged  capital 
might  be  rendered  commensurate  with  the  visible  exigencies  of  the 
present  times  \  and  the  fallacy  attending  our  usual  mode  of  de- 
claring dividends  might  be  completely  avoided.     It  would  enable 
us  to  merge  the  sum  of  the  trading  capital  in  the  new  subscrip- 
tions ;  and,  by  consolidating  the  whole  with  the  sum  of  the  per* 
manent  loan  t<>  Government,  the  dividends  might  afterwards  be 
declared  on  the  aggregate  amount  $  and,  of  course,  distributed  ac« 
cording  to  the  respective  interests  of  every  Proprietor  ''in  the  grand 
capital  so  to  be  created.     The  declaration  of  our  dividends  would 
then  approximate  the  truth :  and  we  should  not  have  the  mere 
appearance  of  dividing  annually  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on  our  stocky 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings 
per  cent.    For  you  will  find  that  a  dividend,  at  this  latter  rate,  on 
our  actual  capital,  as  it  appeared  to  Parliament,  in  the  Reports  of 
the  respective  Commi^ees  of  the  two  Houses  in  1797,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on  the  sum  of  our 
stock  advanced  on  permanent  loan,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Govern- 
**     meut.    But  if  the  formal  addition  to  the  recorded  capital  were  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  cancelling;  of  Exchequer  bills  (as  in  the  7th 
of  Anne),  the  Governor  and  Directors  would  probably  think  it 
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wMtMm  mt  tm  dvntt^  Iran  dM  pf«oedtfit  in  tlitt  Act  $  buf^ 
maembetiiig  tht  poisibk  wanti  of  our  establMuiiefit,  to  keep  th^ 
new  capital,  if  possible,  redeemable  ill  the  same  maimer  ae  it  would 
bo  if  it  were  tooositintte  in  the  ihape  of  Exchequer  biUii  and 
ibo^  ia  the  event  of  die  capital,  so  much  enlarged,  appearing,  at 
my  ftttUM  period,  to  be  more  than  the  business  of  die  Bank  and 
the  public  exigencies  may  dien  require,  to  have  it,  in  such  case, 
legally  divisible,  under  the  resolution  of  a  General  Cburt,  among 
tke  seieral  Proprietors,  «  in  their  private  and  personal  capacities,^ 
aoeording  to  their  respective  parts,  sliares,  and  interests  therein. 
B«t  this  blatter  is  fit  for  discussion  only  in  the  Court  of  Direel(Nrs| 
vriiose  ^  skill  and  understanding^  entide  them  to  our  implicit 
eonfldettee,  and  with  whose  management,  I  am  persuaded,  we 
••ght  all  to  be  abundandy  satisfied ;  for  it  has  exdted  our  esta- 
byshffleot  to  the  highest  degree  of  credit,  and  given  us  to  believe 
wL  Its  permanent  prosperity* 
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±T  was  the  wish  of  the  person,  who  spoke  the  Oration,  at 
the  ceretnony  of  laying  the  firqt  stone  of  the  London  Institu* 
rion,  for  the  di£Fusion  of  science  and  liteFature,  to  prefix  tc^ 
this  publication  of  it,  a  succinct  Historical  Account  of  Com- 
nlerce,  from  the  Macedonian  conquest,  to  the  present  dme ; 
and  to  shew  the  constant  exchange  of  services,  between  comi- 
merce  and  literature,  during  this  period.  The  present  accom* 
plishment  of  this  design,  being  incompatible  with  his  profes- 
sional duties,  he  begs  leave  to  supply  it  in  g  very  limited  degree^ 
by  the  following  Eiptracts,  principally  taken  from  his  work 
entitled  "  A  Succinct  History  of  the  Geographical  and  Poll- 
tical  Revolutions  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  or  the  Princi« 
pal  States,  whjch  composed  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
from  his  Coronation  in  800,  to  its  Dissolution  in  1806,  with 
some  account  of  the  Genealogies  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
tiapsburgh,  and  of  the  Six  Seqi^lar  Electors  of  Germany  • 
and  of  Roman,  German,  French  and  English  Nobility,  '^— 
1  Vol.  8vo. 
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These  Extracts  may  be  found  to  give  a  short  view  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  dll  the  taking  of  Constantino* 
pie  by  Mahomet  II ;  2dly,  Of  the  Commercbl  History  of 
Venice ;  3dly,  Genoa ;  4thly,  The  Lombards  ;  Sthly,  Flo- 
rence ;  6thly,  The  Hanse-towns ;  and  7thly,  The  Nether* 

lands. 

I. —  The  greatest  commercial  project,  ever  planned,  was 
the  design  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  effect  a  regular  mer* 
cantile  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  divia* 
ons  of  the  then  known  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  fix  its  nor- 
thern emporium  neaif  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  and  its  southern,  at  Alexandria.  After  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  Seleucus  made  himself  master  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  secu- 
red Egypt.  Under  each,  the  commerce  with  the  east  was  so 
9iiQp^ssfuIiy  pursued,  itiiat,  even  vich  China;  a  cpasidmble 
tnn^  was  earned  on»  both  by  land  and  W«  The  principal 
uticleofitw^^silk. 

On  land,  this  cotnmerce  wins  maonged  by  caravan^ : 
some  took  a  northern,  others,  a  southern  route.  The  for* 
mar  passed  through  the  Great  Desert,  Kasbgar,  Samarcand^ 
and  the  northern  limits  of  Persia,  into  Syria,  where  they 
jwere  met  by  the  Merchants  of  Europe,  The  whole  jour* 
jiey  took  up  24S  days ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  com* 
modity  ivas  purchased,  on  its  passage,  by  the  Merchants  of 
Iffisibis  and  Armenia.  The  southern  roQt«  led  the  caravaos^ 
.thfdngH  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  to  the  Merchants  of 
Europe,  who  met  them  in  the  Guzs^erat. 

The  trade  by  sea  was  carried  fHi  fa  $hips,  which  sailed 
from  the  Eastern  ports  of  Cbuui,  to  Malacca  and  Acbemt 
the  Promontory  of  Sumatra  (  and,  sometimes  to  Ceylon,  the 
Taprobane  of  the  Antients.  There*  they  were  met  by  the 
fnercantile  fleets,  which  sailed  from  the  Persian  .Gulph  and 
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the  ai4itiMK  €0«ntiiQs;  and  tbes£  traxtfoutted  tbc  fri^bu 
to  the  Ports  of  Europe*  ,  , 

.  la  the  ragn  of  the  Emperor  Justioiw,  Silk  Jffoiwfi  were 
iBDrodoce^  lAto  Europe. 

:  Jiim  was  act  the  only  imtance  of  his« attention  to  Com'« 
n^eme.  A  gaieral  ^Qcouragemeut  of  it  was  one  of  the  few 
laudable  parts  of  his  character  j  and  the  same  remark  m^j 
be  s^plied  to  several  of  his  successors.  The  effects  of  Com* 
merce  in  civilizing  and  enriching  a  nation^  are  perhaps  00 
wb«r9  so  di^ce^Qiblet  as  in  this  period,  of  the  history  of  the 
Pysuitine.  emperors.  Many  of  their  iairest  provinces  were 
iR-ested  from  them^  and  almost  all  were  ravage^  hy  the  bar^ 
teians*  The  government  wils  uniformly  feeble  and 
f^fp^emve^  its  Ministers  uniformly  ignorant  and  cru^ 
fod  the  country  continually  divided  into  £8K:tions.  StiU^  a 
copsiderable  degree  of  commerce  remained  in  her ;  and  in 
caQse(]uencf  of  it,  so  much  of  Art,  of  Science  and  of  Ltt»* 
;!^ure  was  preserved  at  Consuixtinople^  as  gave  it  aa  ^  df 
^degance  and  even  of  magnificence.  This  astonished  the 
crusaders.  '^  O  what  a  vast  City^ ''  says  one  of  their  histo- 
;riiLas»  as  he  is  translated  by  Dr.  Robertson^  (Hist,  of 
Charles  V.  vol.  h  Note  xiv.),  '^  is  Constantinople  and  how 
beautiful !  How  many  Monasteries  are  ther^  in  it,  aijid  how 
xi^ny  Palaces,  built  with  wonderful  art!  How  many 
>Ianuf%ctories  are  there  in  the  Qity,  ama;ring  to  behold ! 
It  would  be  astonishing  to  .  re}a.te  how  it  abounds  with  all 
good  things,  with  gold»  silver,  and  stuffs  of  various  kind  : 
for^  every  hour,  ships  arrive  in  its  port,  laden  with  all 
things  necessary,  for  the  use  of  man.  ''  ^^  The  Crusa- 
ders," says  another  historian,  as  he  aleo  is  translated  by 
the  sfLme  Author,  ^^  could  not  have  believed  that  there  was 
a  city  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When 
they,  vl^ed  its  high  wall^  its  lofty  towers,  its  rich  palaces, 
;ts  superb  churches,  all  appeared  so  gres^t,  that  they  could 
have  formed  no  conception  of  this  sovereign  city,  unless 
they  had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes."— Such  were  the 
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salutary  efiects  of  commerce,  even  iii  a  falling  empire,  and 
under  a  vicious  and  oppressive  government 

II.  The  wealth  and  elegance,  which  Commerce  thus  in^ 
trodoced  into  Constantinople,  were  difiused  over  the  ad* 
jacent  provinces,  and  even  reached  her  Italian  Territories 
— But,  from  another  cause,  a  state  was^ow  formiiig  on  the 
northernmost  shores  of  the  Hadriatic ;  the  wisdom  and  acti- 
vity of  whose  government  were  soon  to  place  them  at  the? 
head  of  European  commerce. 

The  Veneti  of  the  Romans,  occupied  a  territory  which 
stretched  from  the  Addua  on  the  west,  to  the  confines  of 
Pannonia  on  the  east, — the  space  between  the  Rhaetian  and 
Julian  Alps,  and  the  Po.  Modem  Venice  owes  its  origin  to 
the  invasion  of  Attila  in  457,  which  drove  several  families 
of  Aquilda,  Padua  and  the  adjacent  country,  into  a  cluster 
of  numerous  islands,  which  lie  in  the  extremity  of  the 
Hadriatic  gulph,  and  are  separated  by  shallow  waters  from 
the  continent.  Insensibly,  something  of  a  federal  union 
was  established  among  them ;  and,  in  the  twelve  principal 
islands,  twelve  judges  were  annually  elected ;  these,  in  697, 
were  superseded  by  a  chief,  called  a  duke  or  doge,  who 
was  ^hosen  for  life,  and  enjoyed  sovereign  power.  He  was 
elected  by  a  general  assembly  qi  the  people.  At  first,  all 
the  public  concerns  of  the  republic  were  subject  to  the 
controul  of  that  assembly.  In  1 1 72,  a  great  council  was  es- 
tablished, which  insensibly  drew  to  it  the  whole  administnu 
tion  of  affairs.  It  was  chosen  out  of  the  1)ody  of  the  people, 
by  twelve  tribunes,  elected  for  that  purpose  at  a  general 
meeting.  In  1298,  the  council  was  made  hereditary.  A 
conspiracy  in  1810,  to  restore  the  antient  form  of  govern- 
ment,  gave  rise  to  an  appointment  of  twelve  commissioners 
to  discover  its  secret  accomplices.  That  appointment,  under 
the  aj^lation  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  was,  soon  after, 
made  permanent.   In  this  form,  till  the  late  revolution,  the 
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eovernitient  of  Vemce  continued.   It  was  a  pure  and  severe 
amtocracy :— the  council  was  omnipotent,  the  doge,  almost  - 
a  pageant,  the  people,  quite  a  cipher. 

About  the  beginning  of  th?  eleventh  century,  Venice  be- 
came generally  known  in  Europe,  by  her  extensive  and  lu« 
crative  trade  with  the  sovereign  princes  and  states  of  Italy^ 
bermany^  Greece  and  Egypt.  From  a  merchant,  she  be- 
came, like  our  own  East  India  Company,  a  conqueror  :  by 
degrees,  she  turned  her  factories  into  fortresses,  and  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  made  herself  mistress  of  many  towns 
and  ports  of  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and  the  Morea,  and  of  the  , 
islands  of  Gandia,  Corfii,  and  Cephalonia,  in  the  Archipe- 
lago. 

Hamg  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  famous  League  of 
Lombardy,  in  support  of  Pope  Alennder  III,  his  Holiness, 
in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  her,  conferred  on  her  the 
Sdgnory  of  the  Hadriatic  sea.  This  gave  rise  to  the  sin- 
gular and  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Doge's  marrying  the 
Sea,  x>n  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  by  throwing  into  it 
his  ring,  as  a  symbol  of  their  Espousal. 

With  equal  success,  but  perhaps  without  equal  wisdom, 
.Venice  afterwards  extended  her  conquests  over  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  adjoining  continent  of  Italy.  They  often 
proved  to  her  a  source  of  dispute  and  war,  and  drained 
her  of  the  wealth,  which  she  received  from  the  sea. 

Of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Venice,  during  the 
ragn  of  her  prosperity,  the  following  account  is  given  by 
the  elegant  and  nervous  pen  of  Doctor  Robertson,  (His- 
torical Disquisitions  concerning  Antient  India,  p.  ISO). 
**  The  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amas- 
sed by  individuals,  exceeded  whatever  was  elsewhere  known. 
In  the  nugnificence  of  their  l;ouses,  the  richness  of  fur<* 
hiture,  in  profurion  of  plate,  and  in  every  thing  which  con- 
tributed either  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode 
of  living,— t)ie  liobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the 
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greatest  monarch  beyond  the  Alps.^-*Nor  wis  all  thii^  ibti 
display  of  an  inconsiderate  dissipation,  it  'was  the  aatuni 
consequence  of  successful  industry^  which,  baying  accumiu 
lated  wealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in  splendor.  '* 
-7-About  the  year  1420,  (lb.  Note  50),  <<  the  naval  force 
of  the  republic  consisted  of  3,000  trading  vessels  of  lan. 
ous  dimeDsions,  on  board  of  which  were  employed  17,000 
sailors :  of  SOO  ships  of  greater  foice^  manned  with  8^000 
sailors:  and  of  45  large  galleasses  or  carracks,  navigated 
by  1 1 ,000  sailors.  In  public  and  private  arsenals,  1 6,000 
carpenters  were  employed." 

It  was  during  this  hdght  of  her  glory,  that  gatinaaar  ad-^ 
dressed  to  her  the  celebrated  verses, — 

» 

^  Viderat  Hadriacis  Venetam  Neptunus  in  undis 

**  Stare  UrbeoDf  et  toto  ponere  jun  Mm  -. " 
''  Nunc  mihi  Tarpeias,  quaDtum  vis  JiiptUr,  arcet 

^  Objice,  et  ilia  tui  ma&nia  Martis,  a\t: 
^  Si  Pelago  Tiberim  praefers,~Uii>ein  aspire  atramquee 

^  lUam  hombes  dices,  hanc  potuiflaeI>eun.*^ 

With  a  Uberality  equally  honourable  ta  the  poet  and  the 
patrons,  the  Senate  of  Venice  presented  the  poet  with  one 
jiundried  Crowns  of  Gold  for  every  verse. 

To  this  splendid  state  of  prosperity,  the  new.  ^stem  of 
commerce,  introduced  into  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  opening  of  a  direct  course  of 
navigation  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  &tal.  From  that  time,  V^ce  declined ;  .but  though 
shorn  of  her  beams,  she  preserved  a  dignified  indepen* 
dence,  and  some  rays  of  her  antient  glory  played  round 
lier^  till  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  consigned  her  tq  iUs* 
tria. 

It  is  observable  that  the  two-  first  <;Iasses  of  the  nobilHy  pf 
this  Commercial  Island^  pToduce  a  pedigree,  supported  by 
certain  and  positive  evidence,  of  more  remote  aatujuityj  ;ban 
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tnysoreragn,  or  any  pmate  faiiiBy.  The  certain  pedq^fe^s 
flfdleHouse^s  of  Ouelpb,  Savoy,  Lottaine,  HohenzoUern 
and  Baden  reach  no  higher,  than  the  eleventh  century } 
the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Capet,  equaUy  certain,  and 
tnore  remarkable,  as  it  uniformly  consists  of  males  through 
mates,  without  a  single  female  descent,  extends  to  the  ninth* 
But  the  first  class  of  the  Venetian  nobles  is  of  a  much  h%h» 
it  date.  It  n  composed  of  the  €k>ntariQi,  Mofoaini,  Ora^ 
demgi,  Baduari,  TripoK,  Micheli,  Sanudi,  Menuni,  Falier^ 
Dandoli,  Polani  and  Barrozi, — twelve  families,  that  lineally 
descend  from  the  twelve  tribunes^  who  elected  the  first 
Doge,  in  697  ;— -and  of  four  other  femilies^— the  Justiniaii^ 
Comari,  |  Bragadini  and  Bembi,  who  signed,  with  the 
former,  the  act  of  foundation  of  the  great  church  of  &; 
George  Major,  in  the  year  800. 

in.---The  Genoese  imitated,  and,  at  one  time,  rivalled 
the  Venetians  in  trade  and  conquest.  They  established  hc^ 
tones  at  Caffa,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus :  at  Asoph,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Don ;  at  Smyrna,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Ccnu 
stantinople.  They  conquered  the  islands  of  Scio^  Mitelen^ 
and  Tenedo&;  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  tributary  to  them: 
and  they  reached  the  East  Indies  before  the  Venetians^ 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Ae  happiness  and  pio9* 
perity  of  Venice  and  6enoa,if  a  spirit  of  rivalship  had  not  been 
carried  on  between  them  too  far:  and  the  fermer  had  confined 
her  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean  to  its  eastern,  and  the 
latter  to  its  western  coasts*  But  m  1 876  they  broke  out  into 
open  war :  At  first,  the  Genoese  wete  successful,  and  once 
Areatened  Venice  with  tottd  destruction :  but,  the  superior 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Venetians  prevailed  ;  and,,  pt 
die  sea  fight  at  Chiozasa,  gave  die  Genoese  a  total  overw 
throw.  The  Venetiana  acquired  by  it,  the  complete  consr 
mand  of  the  ffodriatic,  the  Archipelago,  and  almost  the 
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whole  af  the  Mediterranean*  From  that  time,  Genoa  dates 
her  decline.  .  The  polidcs  bf  the  Genoese  have  always  fluc- 
tuated :-r-wkh  sopie  intervals  of  rational  liberty,  under  the 
toons  of  h^  old  constitution^  Genoa,  in  general,  has  been 
^tfaer  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Mi* 
ian,  the  Kings  of  France,  or  the  Marquises  of  Montferrat. 
Her  n^sfortunes  have  been  equally  owing  to  the  turbulent 
disposition  pf  the  people,  and  the  contentions  of  her  great  fa^ 
nilies,  the  Dorias/  Spinolas,  Grimaldi,  Fiesqui,  Adomi,  and 
Fregodl. 

;  lV.~By  the  defeat  of  the  Genoese,  the  manufacture  of 
SSJkf  and  the.  import  trade  from  the  Indies  and  Arabia,  be- 
came fixed  at  Venice.  From  Venice,  the  Lombards  bteame 
the  carriers  of  it  into  the  Northern  Markets  of  Europe- 
Many  privileges  and  exemptions  were  granted  to  them  by 
the  sovereigns  of  the  north  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
-carrying  trade,  they  became  masters  of  the  coin  in  Europe. 
Letters  of  Exchange  were  first  used  by  \he  Jews  to  guard 
their  property  from  the  vexations,  by  which  they  were  con- 
linually  harrassed.  The  Lombards  improved  upon  them, 
and  established  the  banking  system.'  For  a  long  tinie,  it  was 
engrossed  by  them,  and  the  Venetians.  In  1246,  Pope  In- 
nocent IV»  deposited  at  Venice  25,000  marks  of  silver^  to 
be  remitted  to  the  Merchants  of  Frankfort,  to  be  paid  over 
by  them  to  the  Anti-Emperor,  Henry  of  Raspo.  In  1  SOT, 
our  Edward  I.  granted  leave  to  the  Pope*s  Nuncio,  to  draw, 
by  letters  of  exchange,  the  money  which  the  see  of  Rome 
received  from  England.     (Rymer,  T.  1.  p.  4.  p.  69.) 

v.— Florence  was  included  in  the  celebrated  donation  of 
the  countess  Mecthildls  to  the  popes.  The  validity  of  this 
donation  was  contested  by  the  emperors,  and  l^brence  sub* 
mitted  to  them.  But  in  the  beginninjg  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  she  threw  off  their  yoke  in  consequence  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  Frederick  II.  For  a  century  after  that  event,  she 
was  prosperous  and  happy  under  twelve  magistrates,  chosen 
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out  of  die  general  body  of  the  people  and  called  Ancients. 
DiflBenflions  then  arose  among  the  citizens^  which  eAded  in 
the  usurpation  of  the  Medici.  From  that  time,  the  histo* 
^  ry  of  Florence  is  familiar  to  every  readen  The  Florentines 
conquered  many  cities  in  Tuscany,  and  finally  annexed 
Pisa,  already  weakened  by  the  Genoese,  to  their  territory^ 
They  traded  extensively,  in  the  East,  and  carried  on  a  con* 
siderable  inland  commerce :  but  the  commerce  of  Florence^ 
like  that  of  Venice,  was  ruined  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  observable  that  no  mercantile  family  has  attained  sa 
high  a  degree  of  elevation,  as  the  House  of  Medici.  They 
became  Sovereigns  of  Flcfrence  i  many  of  them  married  into 
royal  families,  and  by  females,  the  present  House  of  Boiir* 
bon  and  other  monarchal  families  descend  from  them. 

VL— The  Hanse  Towns  were  originally  a  confederacy 
of  towns,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  united4n  alliance 
for  the  mutual  support  and  encouragement  of  their  com^ 
jnerce.  The  confederacy  was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  city  of 
Bremen,  and  other  seaport  towns  in  Livonia.  The  advaatft* 
ges,  which  they  derived  from  the  confederacy,  attracted  to  it 
other  trading  towns.  At  one  time,  the  confederacy  reck« 
oned  eighty  :  they  were  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  Van-i 
dalic,  over  which  L.ubec  presided,  comprised  the  towns  on 
the  Baltic,  between  Hamburg  and  Pomerania :  the  Rhena** 
nan,  over  which  Cologne  presided,  comprised  the  towns.oa 
the  Rhine:  the  Saxon,  over  which  Brunswick  preaded, 
comprised  the  towns  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia :  the  Prua^ 
Stan,  over  which  Dantzick  presided,  contained  the  towns  of 
Prussia  and  Livonia. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lubec  was 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  towns :  the  archivea 
of  the  confederacy  were  kept,  and  its  general  assembliea 
were  held  in  that  town* 
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Thft  Itagoe  iMJSsiessed  fiKtoriei  tod  ^irekousM  iki  Bnig( 
ftsr  tikir  trwte  ^rith  Flanders;  at  Londoti  Ua  thei)r  trade: 
mtli  England ;  at  Novogofod  for  thair  trade  i^itb  Russia ; 
and  at  Bergesi,  for  their  trade  with  Norway « 

OriginaUy^  the  Mily  objects,  of  the  Haaseatic  coA£edefacy 
wen  to  seesre  their  commerce  against  pirates  said  plunder^ 
trsy  and  to  eztesd  it  by  peacead>le  and  frieiidly  communics^ 
tkms;  They  conveyed  to  the  southero  parts  of  Europe,  the : 
hemp,  flax,  timber  for  shipping,.  skios»  leather,  and  other 
commodities  of  its  northern  grotnth }  and  retitmed  to  the^ 
Ittrtfa,  ladenldth  fruits,  vines,  drugs,  siiksy  and  other  com- 
modities of  its  aoathern  growth.  In  the  course  of  time^  they; 
•se  to  sodi  a  degree  of  power,  as  to  engage  in  treaties  w  ith 
SMereigns^  and  even  to  carry  on  oflfeiuive  aiul  d^ensive  xf-i^fs^ 
This  raised  general  jealousy  ;.  and  the  kings  of  France,. 
Spain  and  Denmark,  and  several  states  of  Italy,  forbad 
their  towns  to  continue  members  of  the  confederacy*  Upon 
dds^  the  Teutonic  Hansetowns  restricted  the  confederacy 
ta  Germany^  and  dtstr&uted  it  under  four  metropditaB 
towBs^  Lubec,  Cologne,  Bnmswidc  and  Dantzick«  Brunei 
wick  and  Cologne  afterwards  separated  from  them  ;  seve- 
ral towns  followed  their  example  ;  so  that,,  about  die  mid< 
die  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  confederacy  was  almost 
whoBy  confined  to  the  towns  of  Hambm^gh,  Lubec  and 
Bremen*  They  retained  the  appeliatioa  of  Hanseatic  towns^ 
and  claimed  the  former  privileges.  Under  the  appellation 
of  Hansetowns  they  wore  recognized  at  the  peace  of  Ut« 
vecht  in  1715,  and,  at  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Ixidemaky 
m  1805 }— -almost  the  last  moment  of  their  political  exist- 
ence. 

VII.— The  Hanse  towns  were  robbed  of  a  consider^Ie 
portion  of  their  trade  by  the  Netherlands*  1^  or  centuries^ 
diese  enfoyed^  almost  eaddushrely,  the  commerce  of  clothe 
cotton,  camlets  and  tapestry.  In  exchange^  they  received- 
raw  wool  from  England  ;  silk,  spices,  and  the  other  pro- 
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duction  of  the  Levant^  firom  the  Italians*  The  wealth  and 
splendor  of  the  commercial  towns  in  that  country  in  the 
sera  of  their  prosperity,  placed  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
their  sovereigns,  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  monarchs,  and 
enabled  their  principal  merchants  to  display  such  magnifi- 
cence in  their  dress,  their  buildings,  and  their  mode  of 
living,  as  excited  the  envy  of  the  noblest  princes  of  Europe. 

Bruges  was  their  capital.— In  1310,  it  contained  sixty- 
eight  companies  of  traders  and  artificers  ;  insurances  and 
letters  of  change  were  in  common  use. 

Doctor  Robertson  (in  his  Historical  Disquisition,  p. 
239),  mentions,  that,  in  the  year  ISOl,  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
the  wife  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  having  been 
some  days  in  Bruges,  was  so  much  struck  with  Its  grandeur 
and  wealth,  and  particularly  with  the  splendid  appearance 
of  the  citizens'  wives,  that  she  was  moved  by  female  envy 
to  exclaim  with  indignation,  '*  I  thought  that  I  had  been 
the  only  queen  here,  but  I  find  that  there  are  many  hua- 
dreds  more. "  Few  persons  have  seen,  without  surprise, 
die  long  and  splendid  line  of  towns  between  Ostend  and 
Liege.  When  we  consider,  that  they  have  survived  their 
commerce  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  general  populousness  and  magnificence 
of  the  territory  and  its  inhabitants  in 'the  day  of  their 
prosperity. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian, Bruges  was  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
trade,  and  from  that  time,  the  city  of  Antwerp  took  the 
lead  in  commerce  ;  but  taxes  and  imprudent  regulations  in- 
sensibly undermmed  the  general  trade  of  the  Netherlands ; 
ind  the  wise  policy  of  Edward  the  Third  attracted  almost 
the  whole  of  its  woollen  trade  to  England. 

This  leads  to  the  commercial  history  of  England,  a  subi> 
ject  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  naturally  closes  tliis 
introductory  attempt. 
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On  the  fourth  of  last  November,  the  interesting  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing the  first  stone  of  this  learned  institution  took  place,  on  a  part 
of  a  spacious  piece  of  ground  in  Moorfields,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased  for  it  of  the  City.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  some  of  the 
Aldermen,  Lord  Carrington,  President  of  the  Institution,  George 
Hibbert,  Esq.  the  late  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  Managers, 
Secretary,  Visitors,  Stewards,  and  other  Office-bearers,  a  viery  nu- 
merous body  of  Proprietors,  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City,  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  Various  Companies,  the  Committee  of  Trustees  for 
Gresham  College,  and  the  heads  of  the  public  Schools  of  the  City, 
together  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction,  met  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern  at  half  past  two  o'clock ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  duly  arranged,  went  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  through  CornhHIi 
Cheapside,  Old  Jewry,  Coleman-street,  and  Fore-street,  to  Moor- 
fields. 

The  procession  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  and  reached  the 
ground  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  Sir  William  Blizard,  one  of  Afi 
Vice-Presjdents,  who,  having  previously  enquired  of  Mr.  Brooks 
the  Architect,  informed  the  president,  that  every  thing  was  ready. 
The  Secretary  then  delivered  to  the  president,  a  vellum  scroll,  with 
an  Inscription  in  Latin,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  institution,  and  the  names  of  the  dignitaries,  and  board 
of  management,  under  whose  auspices  and  superintendance,  the 
plan  has  been  accomplished. 
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-  At  the  desire  of  the  JPiesident  the  Inscription  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  John  Russell,  M.  A.  Master  of  the  Charter-house  School,  by 
whom  it  was  composed :— 4t  is  expressed  as  follows  : 


LAPIS.AVSPICATVS 

AB.HONORATISS.SAM.BIRCH.PRAET.VRB. 

SOLLEMMI.CVM.ORATIONE 

CAROLI.BVTLER.JVR.CONSVLT.S.A.5. 

CONJ  ECTVS.I  N.FVNDAMENTA.  AEDI W 

QYAS.COLLEGIVM.LOMDINENSIVK 

CVI.N  OM  CK  .SANCITVM.LECE 

LONDOJT.INSTITVTION 

LITERARVM.ERGO.ET.BONARUM.ARTTVH 

ET.COMPARATIONIS.LIURORVM 

GEORGII  III.REG.CELSISS.AVCTORrTATE.INSTfTVn^M 

ANN.SACRO.IfDCCCVI  I 

SIBI.SVISQVE.PROVTOIT 

NON.MOV.ANN.SACRO.MDCCCXV 

CVRAKTIBVS 

HONOR  ATI8S.D0M.D0M.R0B.BAR.CARRINGT0N.DE.VPPINGHAM 

S.R.S.PRAES. 
GVI..BLrZABD.£Q.AVa.S.R.ET.A.9.PR0P.  O.SMFTH.M.P.PROP. 

GVL.MANNINC.M.P.PROP.  ROB.WIGRAM. BARONET. PROP. 

GVL.ALLEN.9.R.S.  I.M.GOOD.3.R.8.  I.RVSSLLL.CLER.A.M. 

GUL-COTTON.  I.GVKNEV.JVR.COKS.  I.T.RVTT 

CAR.ELLIOT.  GVL.UATflAWAY.  H.SMITH 

B.FAYLE.  GVL.REYO/kTE.ALD.  I.THORNTON 

T.F.rORST£R.8.L.S.  B.LITTLEDALE.  CVL.VAVGHAN 

IAC.GUI..FB£SaFI£LD.  CVL.NORRIS.  1.YELL0LY.M.D..H.R.9. 

IS.L.OOLDSMID.  T.REIO.  ET.ROB.STEVENS.9.L.3.A.9EC. 

GVL.MALTBY.A.BIBLIOTUECA.  GVL. BROOKS,  ARCUITKCTO. 

The  scroll,  with  various  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  specimens  of 
the  best  medals  of  the  present  times,  were  then  put  into  a  strong 
glass  bottle,  and  deposited  in  a  cavity  prepared  in  the  stone,  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  a  brass  plate  on  which  a  copy  of  the 
same  inscription  is  engraven.  A  range  of  hustings,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  was  crowded  by  an  assemblage  of  ladies. 

The  Noble  President  requested  the  Lord  Mayor  to  lay  the  first 
stone  (  who  assented,  and  addressed, the  spectators  in  the  follow- 
ing words; 
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^  CfJled  upoiiy  A8  I  am»  to  the  rexj  hcmoiinible  wA  importaut 
oAce  of  laying  the  first  stoae  of  an  edifice,  whigh  U  intended  to  be 
the  repository  (tf  literature  and  science^  I  cannot  be  insenaible  te 
the  high  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  me  by  his  Lordships  nor 
can  I  be  silent  on  such  a  subject,  during  such  a  ceremony.  To 
dilate  minutely  in  detail  on  all  the  adrantages  and  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged^ 
is  not  suited  either  to  the  time  or  place  : — ^That  will  be  the  interest- 
ing business  of  a  learned  professor,  on  our  return.  It  is  in  my  pro- 
vince, however,  to  say  a  word  or  two  generally  on  the  subject.  It 
is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  we  live  in  an  age,  which  has  projected 
and  thus  begun  the  glorious  work  of  introducing  science  and  lite* 
rature  into  this  emporium  of  the  World ; — that  the  various  sources 
of  knowledge  and  mental  acquirement  will  here  be  opened  for  the 
instruction  and  relaxation  of  the  youth  of  this  great  city ;— that 
they  will  here  be  invited  to  the  contemplation  of  the  interesting 
laws  of  Nature  and  Providence  ; — of  the  Animal,  Mineral,  and 
Vegetable  World  ; — of  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and 
Optics ;  to  every  range  of  Classical  Erudition, — ^in  short,  to  the 
acquirement  of  every  information, which  can  accomplish  the  scholar, 
adorn  the  mind,  or  regulate  the  passions  !  These  surely  are  consi- 
derations of  great  and  vital  importance. — ^That  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  this. sort  of  education  into  a  coda* 
mercial  city,  as  befitting  only  the  seats  of  learning  and  the  ac^^dfti 
mic  grove,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  it  is  now  tooiate  to  listen  to 
such  objections.     To  contend  for  the  extension  of  intellectual  ao-^ 

quirement  is  now  unnecessary.  The  world  has  proved  its  convic* 
tion  of  this  point,  by  the  part  every  where  taken  in  pouring  instnic- 
iSon  into  the  infant  mind,  wherever  and  as  far  as  it  is  capaUe  of  re- 
ceiving it.  I  would,  therefore,  ask,  can  any  stronger  symptom  of 
barbarism  be  produced,  than  the  opinion  that  men  are  disqualified 
by  genius  and  literature  for  employments  whidi  imply  the  direcfem 
and  benefit  of  other  men  ?  The  productive  power  of  man  b  his 
invention,  not  his  strength  i  and  it  is  from  the  glorious  and  inoes- 
sant  conflict  of  intellect,  that  the  best  and  noblest  monuments  of 
Genius  are  produced.  Patercuhis  has  well  said  ^Jiii  amulatio 
Ingenia!^   The  work  now  commenced  win  therefore  b*  devoifdy 
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looked  to  foif  the  happiest  results  in  the  progress  of  Literature  and 
Science^  for  the  benefit  of  this  great  commercial  city.  May  then 
our  great  City  of  London  henceforth  cherish  those  things !  May 
her  Mural  Crown,  now  only  designating  protection,  dominion,  and 
strength,  be  enriched  by  science,  decked  with  her  gems  of  intellec- 
tual light  1.  May  her  happy  shores  be  the  acknowledged  abode  of 
the  Muses  as  they  are  of  the  Graces !  May  Commerce  and  Literal 
ture  be  the  twin  offspring  of  her  care,  nursed  as  it  were  in  one  era* 
die,  trained  together  in  the  same  pursuits,  entwined  in  friendships 
and  uniting  their  strength  for  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  the  stability 
of  the  Throne,  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  People !  And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  rest  upon  the  work,  that  in  future  times,  when  all  of  us 
shall  be  mute,  and  most  of  us  forgotten,  this  Edifice  may  be  the 
glory  of  our  children's  children,  and  the  lasting  union  of  Commerce 
and  literature  in  this  city,  be  the  happy  means  of  making  her  mer* 
chants,  in  their  education  and  in  their  success.  Princes,  and  her 
Traffickers  the  truly  honourable  of  the  earth. " 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  took  the  silver  trowel  that  was  prepared 
fbr  htm,  and  proceeded  to  the  masonic  labour  of  laying  the  Stonis. 

After  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  procession 
lettttned  through  an  innumeraUe  crowd  that  h^  collected  on  the 
occasion,  to  the  City  of  London  Tavern^  to  hear  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
db^BS.  The  ftpackms  and  elegant  room  of  the  tavern  was  brilliantly^ 
lighted  up  and  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  was  already  thronged 
with  genteel  company  of  both  sexes.  The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Noble 
President,  Sherifis,  &c.  and  the  various  Officers  of  the  Institudoni 
having  taken  their  seals,  the  Address  was  delivered  by  Charlee 
Botkr^  esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  the  standing  counsel  to  the  Establish- 

ttMllt. 
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Mt  LORD  MAYOR, 

My  Lord  CARRINGTON,  President  of  the  London  Institu- 
tion, 

And  Gentlemen, 

Every  person,  who  heard  the  eloquent  and  dignified  address  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  his  placing  the  First  Stone 
of  the  London  Institution,  must  join  me  in  regretting  that,  to  his 
many  other  attentions  to  the  Institution,  His  Lordship  does  not 
add  that  of  addressing  you,  on  your  return  from  the  interesting 
ceremony.  This,  the  managers  of  the  Institution  have  desired  of 
me ;  and,  in  obedience  to  their  wishes^  I  now  request  your  attention 
to  a  few  words,  which  I  shall  offer  to  your  consideration,  on  the 
advantages  which  Science  and  Commerce  derive  from  each  other. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  premise  what  I  shall  say  upon  it,  by  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  the  Institution,  and  th^  views  of  thoscj 
with  whom  the  design  of  it  originated. 

I. —  About  ten  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  of  high  rank  in  com- 
merce, and  distinguished  by  their  enlarged  and  cultivated  under* 
standings,  projected  the  Institution,  on  whose  account,  you  have. 
this  day  been  convened.  Considering  the  mercantile  eminence  of 
their  country ;  persuaded  that,  whatever  increases  the  splendonr,' 
increases  equally  the  strength  and  activity  of  commerce,  and  con«* 
templating  the  example  of  almost  every  other  European  nation^ 
they  thought  it  due  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Empire,  that 
her  Commercial  Metropolis  should  be  graced  by  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  on  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan.  They  judged, 
that  such  an  establishment  would  bring  Science  and  Commerce 
into  contact,  and  that,  by  their  approximation,  each  would  draw 
forth  and  invigorate  whatever  there  might  be  of  latent  energy  or 
power  in  the  other. 

Under  this  impression,  they  submitted  their  views  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  solicited  the  co-operatioit 
of  their  munificence.    The  design  was  universally  approved ;  and 
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a  subscription  of  about  70,0001.  immediately  raised,  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  London,  and  her  commercial  environs.  The 
portion  of  land,  which  has  just  been  honoured  with  your  presence, 
was  purchased  from  the  corporation  of  London,  with  the  view  of 
erecting  upon  it  a  building,  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
on.  I  am  authorised  to  add,  that  the  gentlen^en,  who  treated  with 
the  corporation  for  the  purchase  of  it,  speak,  in  high  terms,  of  the 
liberality  of  their  proceedings. 

Presuming  on  this  liberality,  and  addressing  myself  to  it,  may  Ij 
an  unauthorised  individual,  intimate  an  humble  wish — (but  a  wish 
generally  entertained),<— that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  with  ^ 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  by  which  the  Gresham 
Lectures  shall  be  attached  to  the  London  Institution;  and,  in 
conformity  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  wise  and  beneficent  intentions^ 
thus  made  really  and  actively  conducive  to  the  general  diffusion  of. 
Science  and  Literature.  This  must  be  the  wish  of  every  one>  to 
whom  these  are  dear  \  or  who  reverences  the  memory  of  the  vene- 
rable founder  of  the  lectures  ;  or  who  feels  the  respect  always  due 
to  the  ashes,  which  still  speak,  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

IL— That  the  Union  of  Science  and  Conunerce  produces  pub* 
lie  and  individual  happiness,  and  elevates,  in  the  rank  of  nations^ 
the  countries  that  are  blessed  with  them,  would,  if  it  reqmred 
proof,  be  better  shewn  by  history  than  argument. 

The  spacious  provinces,  which  now  compose  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, were  once  the  seat  of  Science  and  Commerce.  Then  they 
were  dignified  by  wisdom  and  valour  \  and,  for  a  long  time>  were 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  christian  world.  Of  their  Science  and 
Commerce  they  were  deprived  by  their  invaders ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  sunk  into  a  state  of  abject  misery,  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  describe  : — Large  territories  dispeopled,  goodly 
cities  made  desolate^  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious 
temples  subverted  or  prostituted,  true  religion  discountenanced 
and  oppressed,  all  nobility  extinguished,  violence  and  rapine  exul- 
ting over  all,  and  leaving  no  security,  except  to  abject  minds  Sind 
unboked  on  poverty.'  Such  is  the  state  of  a  country,  which  hath 
lost  her  Commerce  and  Science.    Would  you  behold  a  country  in 

'  See  Sir  George  Sandys'  Account  of  the  Ottoman  Empire: 
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the  full  possession  of  them  /--Contemplate  your  own  :-^^e  num<« 
ber  and  magnificence  of  her  cities,  the  high  state  of  her  agrictdtnre^ 
the  activity  of  her  manufactures,  the  easy  intercourse  between  all 
parts  of  the  nation  ;  her  grand  foundations,  both  fot  learning  and 
charity,  the  graceful  dignity  and  conciliating  ease  of  high  life,  the 
countless  decencies  of  the  middle  ranks,  the  cheerful  industry  of 
the  lowest^  the  general  veneration  for  the  constitution,  the  general 
obedience  tp  law,  the  general  devotion  to  their  country. — Such  is 
England  !  If  it  be  enquired  by  what  means  she  hath  attained  this 
height  of  glory  and  prosperity,  much,  it  must  be  answered,  is 
owing  to  that  happy  union  of  Science  and  Commerce,  for  which, 
in  every  part  of  her  histofy,  she  has  been  eminently  distinguished. 

III. — ^Now,  Science  and  Commerce  are  mutually  dependent : 
Each  assists  the  other,  and  each  receives  from  the  other  a  liberal 
return. 

That  th^  commercial  successes  of  a  nation  tend  directly  to  pro- 
mote Literature,  theScienceSy  and  the  Arts,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
On  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  do  little  more  dian  appeal  to 
'  your  own  observations. 

tfi  the  course  of  last  summer,  many  of  you  have  visited  the 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  and  eventful  battle  that  modem  history 
has  to  record.  I  request  them  to  recollect  the  long  line  of  mag- 
nificent towns  in  Belgium,  through  which  they  passed,  in  their 
road  to  that  memorable  spot,  or  on  their  return ;  the  many  public 
edifices  of  exquisite  and  costly  architecture,  which  they  observed 
in  them,  and  the  numberless  jpaintings  and  works  in  marble,  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  bronze,  with  which  these  abound. — I  beg  them  to 
recollect,  that,  during  two  hundred  years,  all  these  cities  have  been 
in  a  state  of  decline.  They  may  then  judge  what  they  were  in  the 
day  of  their  prosperity.  Now,  every  thing  which  I  have  mention- 
ed, was  raised  or  collected  by  the  fostering  hand  of  Commerce. 
For,  until  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Ae  House  of  Austria  drove  Commerce  to  Amsterdam,  the  Nether* 
lands  were  her  favorite  seat,  and  all  these  monuments  of  Art  and 
Science  owe  their  existence  to  the  commercial  acquisitions  and 
well  directed  munificence  of  the  Burghers  of  Bruges,  Ohent, 
Antwerp,  Bruxelles,  and  Louvaine.  The  Architecture,  Pamting, 
and  Sculpture,  which  adorn  the  cities  between  the  Alps  and  Upper 
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Italy»  equally  owe  their  existence  to  the  Bttrghert  of  Lombard^. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her  Commerce,  Venice  would  never  have  had 
the  School  of  Painting  for  which  she  is  so.  illustrious.  Had  not  the 
family  of  the  Medici,  afterwards  allied  to  so  many  royal  houses^ 
and  the  parent  of  so  many  Sovereign  Princes,  been  successful 
merchants,  half,  perhaps,  of  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  we  now  possess,  would  not  have  reached  u&  A  single 
ship,  freighted  with  spices,  brought  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  from  the 
East  and  Greece,  two  hundred  manuscripts,  eighty  of  them  oi 
works  at  that  time  unknown  in  Europe.  Nor  should  we  forgef 
the  Merchant-Kings,  to  whom,  as  the  best  man^^ers  of  it  for  the 
public,  the  British  Nation  confides  her  East  Indian  Commerce*  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  period  during  which  more  valu« 
able  communications  have  been  made  to  the  learned  world  than 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  thf  Institution  for  enquiring  into  die 
Antiquities  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  was 
established  in  Bengal.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  or  undenralttft 
the  obligations,  which  Learning  and  Science  owe  to  the  Monarcha 
of  the  earth,  or  to  the  ranks  which  immediately  approach  them» 
To  these  much,  very  much,  *do  Learning  and  Science  owe :  bul^ 
were  they  not  themsislTes  contkiually  enriched  by  the  commeroid 
part  of  the  community,  scanty  indeed  would  be  their  means  of 
remunerating  or  encouraging  the  possessors  of  either. 

IV«-^-Onthe  other  hand,  Science  has  eoer  been  andttarjf  to  (hmm 
ftteree.  Not  a  step  can  Commerce  safely  take,  eidier  in  her  siose 
simple  or  her  most  complex  operations,  unless  the  Sciences  of 
Number  and  Measure  attend  her.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  many  even  of  those  rules, 

**  Which  boy»can  read,  and  girls  can  uoderstandy"  Pori. 

are  the  result  of  the  most  profound  and  laborious  investigation  | 
and  that  the  midnight  laikip  has,  over  and  over  again,  been  lighteil 
to  the  scientific  men,  by  whom  they  were  discovered. 

To  Navigation,-r-Commerce  almost  wholly  owes  her  existence. 
From  the  felling  of  the  tree  to  the  launch  of  the  ship,  and  from 
the  launch  of  the  ship  to  her  arrival  in  port,  every  thing  now  ap** 
pears  to  be  reduced  to  rule ;  and  the  rules  appear  so  simple  in  theic 
theory,  and  so  easy  in  dieir  application,  that  they  seem  to  be 
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carried  into  eflecjt  by  a  kind  of  instinctire  readiness,  and  a*  process 
almost  mechanical.  But  to  form  these  rules,  apparently  so  simple 
and  so  easy,  the  minds  of  scientific  men  had  been  employed  for 
ages  on  the  most  extensive  and  abstruse  researches.  It  is  literally 
true  that,  in  the  circles  of  Art  or  Science,  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  has  not  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  ship-builder  or 
the  mariner.  In  those  lines  of  Trade  or  Commerce,  which  are 
employed  on  the  metallic  productions,  or  in  forming  or  compound* 
ing  colours,  there  scarcely  is  a  process  which  the  workman  does 
not  owe  to  chemistry  ;  and  which  it  did  not  cost  the  chemist  the 
toil  of  years  to  discover.  When  the  drainer  of  a  marsh  uses  his 
Spiral  Pump,  he  avails  himself  of  a  process,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  thought  to  do  honour  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
the  ancient  Mathematicians*  When  the  land  surveyor  measures  a 
field,  he  does  it  by  rules  laid  down  in  a  small  Greek  volume, 
which  appeared  240  years  before  Christ.  To  come  to  our  OMrn 
country,  and  nearer  to  our  own.dme,  the  Steam  Engine,  now  ap- 
plied to  so  many  useful  purposes,  and  every  day  discovering  new 
powers,  was  one  of  the  inventions,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
^e  First,  employed  the  learned  leisure  of  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter.  To  the  divine  mind  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  principally 
ow^  the  Quadrant,  which,  with  Hadley's  name,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  every  mariner. 

.  But,  to  prove  the  general  utility  of  Science  to  Commerce,  it  is 
«fmec«6Sary  to  travel  back  to  the  ancient  history  of  other  countries, 
or  the  former  history  of  our  own.  At  the  instant  I  am  peaking. 
Science  is  advancing  towards  us  with  an  invention,  which,  to  the 
latest  posterity,  will  prove  incalculably  beneficial  to  Humanity  in 
general,  and  to  Commerce  in  particular.  You  have  frequently 
read  in  your  newspapers  of  the  horrid  effects  of  the  firing  of  a 
oune.  A  very  recent  newspaper  has  given  an  account  of  such  a 
disaster.  Now, — ^within  these  few  weeks,  one  of  those  men,— • 
the  hqmines  centenariij  as  they  were  called  by  Scaliger,  who  exist 
but  once  in  a  century,  but  who,  when  they  do  exist,  elevate  the 
country  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  even  the  age  in  which  they 
live, — our  illustrious  countryman.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  has  dis- 
covered a  process,  by  which  this  evil  principle  of  nature  is  absoM 
lutely  subdued,  and  all  possibility  of  danger  from  it  altogether 
removed. 
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A  attonger  proof  of  die  utiUty  of  Science  caimot  be  i^uired  :*« 
PttrhapSy  among  those  who  frequent,  or  who  may  soon  frequent^ 
your  Library,  or  your  •  Chambers  of  Experiment,  there  may  be 
some,  whose  bosoms  are  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,  and  who 
only  want  the  facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  these  aflFord, 
to  become  like  that  great  man,  leaders  in  Science  and  benefactors 
to  Humanity ;  but  who,  without  these,  would  live  and  die  un- 
knowing, and  unknown.  What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  the 
friends  of  the  Lbndon  Institution  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  sudi 
a  man ! 

V. — ^Thtts,  in  every  age  hasScience  been  subservient  to  Commerce. 
ffken  they  are  separated^  Science  loses  almost  all  her  utility ;  Com* 
merce,  almost  all  her  dignity.  When  thejf  are  united^  each  grows 
with  tl%  growth,  each  strengthens  with  the  strength  of  the  other, 
and  their  powers  appear  unlimited.  They  ascend  the  heavens,' 
delve  the  depths  of  tfe  earth,  and  fill  every  climate  that  encourages 
them  with  industry,  encfrgy,  wealthy  honour,  and  happiness — To 
civilization,  to  virtue,  to  religion,  they  open  every  climate ;  they 
land  them  on  every  shore  ;  they  spread  them  over  every  territory. 

These  being  the  happy  eflfects  of  their  union,  must  it  not  be  the 
desire  of  all,  who  wish  well  to  either,  of  all  true  and  enlightened 
friends  of  their  country,  that  every  measure  should  be  adopted, 
by  which  this  union  can  be  cemented  and  invigorated  ?  Permit  me 
to  add,  that  should  Science  ever  be  neglected  by  this  country  and 
encouraged  by  others,  the  commercial  part  of  the  community 
would,  in  all  probability,  sufier  most  and  soonest,  from  the  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  conversation,  which  a  very  inveterate  and  acutC}  and  once  a 
very  powerful  enemy  of  England,  held  with  a  friend  of  mine  at 
Elba,  he  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  respect,  and  even  admiration  : 
but  said,— <<  The  term  of  the  transcendent  glory  of  England  must 
now  approach  near  its  end.  Years  ago  she  took  a  spring,  and  left 
the  nations  of  the  earth  at  a  distance  behind  her  \  these  will  soon 
take  their  spring,  and,  not  having  yo.ur  burthens  on  Commerce  and 
her  Arts,  will  pass  you." — ^Vain  be  the  augury !  We  trust  and  f^I 
it  will.  But,  were  there  a  ground  for  it,  one  powerful  means  of 
defeating  it  would  most  assuredly  be,  to  promote  the  Union  of 
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Science  and  Commerce ;  to  sdmulate  Sdence  to  eveiy  esertioa 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  the  Commercial  Energies  of  the  com^ 
munity ;  to  furnish  Commerce  with  the  means  of  afibrding  to 
Sdence  and  her  followers,  every  facility  of  research  and  experi- 
ment ;  to  invite  Science  within  your  walls,  and  to  establish^  on  a 
wise,  an  enlarged,  and  a  dignified  plan,-^on  a  plan  suited  to  the 
high  character  of  a  British  Merchant, — such  Institutions  as  that, 
which  the  ceremony  of  this  day  has  placed  under  the  ^protection 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  her  opulent,  honourable,  and  discern- 
ing  sons. 

That  to  deserve  well  of  their  country  is  Their  earnest  wish,  we 
all  know  \  now,  power  or  superfluous  wealth  is  seldom  so  well 
taq>loyed,  as  in  the  encouragement  of  those,  whose  labours  in- 
crease  the  knowledge,  refine  the  taate,  or  elevate  the  genius  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  those,  who  are  desirous  of  fair  iame,  have  no 
such  certain  means  of  attaining  it,  as  connectkig  thek  names  with 
great  Literary  Institutions,  and  thus  securing  the  gratitude  of  die 
Anist  and  the  Schohr. 


THE 


STATE 


OF   THB 


UNITED  KINGDOM, 


AT    THE 


PEACE  OF  PARIS, 

November  20,  1815, 


KCSPCCTIMO  TH£  PEOPLE;   THEIR  DOMESTIC  ENERGIES;  THEIR  AORICVLTVRB  ; 

THEIR  trade;  their  shippimo;  and  their  vimances. 


We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  Dot  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed, 

hut  not  in  detpair.^-^i  CoR. 


BY  GEORGE  CHALMERS^  F.  R.  S«  S.  A. 

AUTHOR  OF  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  COMMERCE,  BULUON,  AND 
COIN,  CIRCULATION  AND  EXCHANGED 


SECOND  EDITION^ 
LONDON. 


1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE^  who  sometimes  publishes  big  books,  may  seem  to 
have  a  right  to  publish  a  tittle  book. 

Having  communicated  the  following  Statements^  in 
manuscript,  to  a  few  friends,  who  were  struck  with  the 
efficacy  of  their  information,  I  was  advised  to  publish 
them.  I  hesitated :  but  seeing  that  a  pamphlet  had  been 
circulated  at  Paris,  xviih  some  applause,  inculcating  the 
DECLINE  OF  THii  United  KiNGDOAi,  /  no  longer 
delayed  to  send  to  the  press  the  irrefragable  documents^ 
which  eviiwe,  that  the  British  Nation  is  most  prosperous 
in  all  which  constitutes  opulence,  and  power,  while  it  enjoys 
unrivalled  glofy^  as  much  from  its  perseverance  in  a  noble 
cause,  as  from  its  valour,  and  its  conduct. 


THE 


STATE 


OP  THE 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


After  so  violent  a  convulsion  in  Europe,  with  its  natural 
eflfects,  a  war  of  two  and  twenty  years*  continuance,  it  is  a 
very  reasonable  wish,  to  inquire  what  has  been  its  real  con.- 
sequences  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  genuine 
sources  of  their  energies,  and  their  wealth. 

I.— OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  every  inquiry  of  this  kind,  the  people  are  the  chief 
object :  whethef  they  have  increased,  or  diminished, 
throughout  so  long  a  struggle,  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance. During  the  war  of  1756,  it  was  disputed,  be- 
tween Brakenridge  and  Foster,  whether  the  people  had 
increased,  or  diminished,  and  what  was  their  amount  ?  but 
without  any  decision.  During  the  colonial  war,  Doctor 
Price  revived  the  same  question  j  but  he  was  more  success- 
fully opposed ;  he  insisted,  that  there  could  not  be  mpre 
than  5,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales  *:  his 
opponents  shewed,  v  from  very  sufficient  documents,  that 
there  were,  in  Ijigland  and  Wales,  upwards  of  8,447»O0O 
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souls.  These  contrarieties  of  opinion  were  at  length  set- 
tled by  the  parliamentary  enumeration  of  1 801,  which,  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Price,  found  in  England 
and  Wales  9,340,000  souls :  but  did  the  population  con- 
tinue to  increase  during  the  subsequent  war?  Tes;  as  the 
people  had  continued  to  multiply  during  the  wars  of  1756 
and  1 776,  so  did  they  multiply  during  the  war  of  1 803 ; 
for  the  parliamentary  enumeration  of  1811  found,  in 
England  and  Wales,  10, 150, 6 15,  The  state  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Scotland,  at  successive  periods,  gives  the  same 
result:  in  1801  the  enumeration  found  1,618,303  souls 
in  that  coimtry,  the  enumeration  of  1 81 1  found  1,805,000. 
The  same  observation  equally  applies  to  Ireland  :  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  when  the  Union  was  formed,  in  1800, 
was  supposed  to  be  4,000,000 ;  by  the  late  imperfect  enu- 
meration, ill  1814,  it  appeared  that  Ireland  contained  near 
6,p00,000  of  pmple.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  in- 
creased, during  the  late  long  wars,  to  1 7,208,91  S  souls, 
and  continue  to  increase  and  multiply* 

n.— OF  THE  DOMESTIC  ENTERPRIZES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

TTie  best  evidence  of  those  enterprizes.  together  with 
their  extent,  and  of  their  mcrease,  is  the  Journals  of  Parlia- 
ment. From  this  record,  we  know  how  many  Acts  of 
Piarliament  have  ^  passed,  sesrion  after  session,  for  making 
local  improvements  of  every  kind,  during  the  last  thnty 
years^  of  which  there  hare  been  so  many  periods  of  dis- 
tresslVl  hostUtties. 
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Ads. 

bi  the  first  period  of  eight  years,  when  the 
peace  ended  in  1792,  and  the  first  war  began, 
there  were  passed,  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  for 
local  improvements 750 

In  the  subsequent  period  of  war,  which  ended 
with  1801,  the  number  of  such  laws,  for  such 
local  improvements,  amounted  to   •••••••.        1,124 

In  the  eight  years  ending  with  1814,  the  num- 
ber of  such  laws  amounted  to 1,6S2 

These  enumerations  evince  clearly  three  points:  the 
first,  that  the  energy  and  enterprizes  of  the  people  con^ 
tinned  to  increase,  without  interruption,  during  those  long 
periods  of  warfare;  secondly,  that  the  people,  making 
those  local  improvements,  turned  their  energies  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  several  districts ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  undertakers  of  those  vast  enterprizes  found  the  means, 
and  money,  to  carry  them  into  effect,  in  their  own  industry, 
their  reproductions,  and  consequent  wealth.  Ireland,  in 
the  mean  time,  has  had  her  full  share  of  those  domestic 
improvements. 

m.— OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

During  the  present  reign,  at  least  8,500,000  acres  of 
waste,  or  common  land,  have  been  inclosed,  and  brought 
into  tilth.  Of  those  local  improvements,  there  were  1,591 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed,  for  dividing  common  lands,  for 
draining  wet  lands,  and  for  inclosing  open  lands :  those 
facts  alone  demonstrate,  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
much  improved  in  its  surface,  during  the  last  thirty  years  ; 
and,  consequently,  is  much  more  valuable,  as  a  collection 
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of  farms.  A  Board  of  Agriculture  was  meantime  esta- 
blished, for  ascertaining  the  state  of  husbandry  inr 
every  district ;  for  energizing  the  husbandmen ;  for  in- 
structing all  those  who  are  connected  with  lands :  their 
reports  evince  a  very  improving  agriculture  every  where, 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  a  very  active  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, upon  better  principles,  appears  to  have  gone  forth 
in  all  parts  of  our  country  :  hence,  by  a  necessary  pro- 
gress, the  body  of  the  people,  either  as  land-owners,  or 
occupiers,  became  -more  skilful,  more  enterprizing,  and 
more  opulent ;  of  consequence  there  was  more  land  culti- 
vated, with  more  knowledge,  and  more  capital :  so  that 
from  more  cultivation,  more  skill  and  more  capital,  thus 
employed  in  agriculture,  there  were  more  of  the  products 
of  land  brought,  every  season,  to  market,  from  an  improv- 
ed husbandry,  at  home.  But,  since  the  demands  of  war 
have  ceased,  the  prices  of  those  products  have  fallen  :  this 
is  a  natural  consequence ;  as  price  is  always  settled  by  the 
vibrations  of  supply  and  demand  ;  the  supply  being  greater, 
and  the  demand  less ;  the  prices  must  necessarily  be  less. 
Outcries  have  arisen  in  the  country,  as  if  our  whole  agricul- 
ture were  ruined.  Those  outcries  merely  arise,  from  the 
mutual  complaints  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  of  those  land- 
lords and  tenants,  who  entered  into  improvident  contracts 
during  the  war  :  there  is  neither  outcry,  nor  complaint,  in 
those  districts,  where  the  landlords  did  not  raise  their  rents, 
during  the  war,  when  it  was  idly  supposed  that  rents 
would  rise,  without  limitation.  It  does  not,  however, 
belong  to  my  inquiry,  to  enter  within  the  verge  of  those 
outcries  and  complaints.  I  have  demonstrated  what  I 
undertook  to  prove,  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  infinitely 
better  improved,  than  it  ever  was  before ;  and  of  conse- 
quence would  sell  for  more  :  that  the  lands  are  every 
^here  cultivated  with   more  skill  and  capital,  with  more 
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enterprize  and  labour ;  and  of  consequence  must  produce 
much  more  than  they  ever  did  before :  it  is  thus  apparent, 
that  our  agriculture  has  prospered  greatly,  during  those 
long  wars. 

IV.— QF  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE.V  i 

The  next  object  of  inquiry  is,  whether  our  commerce 
has  kept  pace  with  the  [H'ogress  of  our  agriculture,  during 
our  long  enduring  wars.  The  average  of  the  three  years 
1755-56-57,  shews  the  amount  of  the  value  of  our  expofts, 
when  the  war  of  1756  began,  to  have  been    <£  12,37 1,552 

The  value  of  the  exports,  when  the  war  of 
1793  began,  appears,  fiom  the  average  of 
three  years  17^^3-4-5,  to  have  been    .  .  .  •  .       24,753,867 

The  value  of  the  exports  when  the  war 
of  1 803  began,  will  appear,  from  a  three 
years*  average,  ending  with  1 805,  to  have 
been    33,614,902 

The  greatest  year  of  exports,  during  the 
war,  was  that  of  1809 ;  amounting  to  ...  .       50,301,763 

But  this  vast  amount  was  far  surpassed,  by 
*that  of  1814,  amounting  to 56,591,514 


lA^a 


From  the  Custom-house  accounts,  which  have  been 
made  up  to  the  10th  of  October  1815,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  exports  of  1 8  J  5  have  even  surpassed  the 
vast  export  of  the  preceding  year.  Such,  then,  was  the 
prodigious  augmentation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain ;  while  the  British  traders,  owing  to  their  capital 
and  enterprize,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  British  fleets, 
in  some  measure  engrossed  the  whole  traffic  of  the  com- 
mercial world ;  though  the  nation  was  embarrassed,  but 
Opt  obstructed,  by  the  great  demands,  and  smaller  supplies 
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of  buUioiiy  owing  chiefly  to  the  convulsions  of  the  American 

countries^  and  the  continental  system. 

Sdly.  With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland : — 

The  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  Ireland  in  1 701  was 

^tmly £  779,109 

In  1751       . J,854,605 

In  1801       4,100,526 

In  1809       5,739,843 

In  1814       7,139,437 


Now,  it  is  quite  evident  to  all,  who  are  capable  of  reason^ 
ing  on  such  subjects,  that  it  required,  both  in  Ireland  and 
in  Britain,  more  people  and  industry,  more  capital  and 
enterprize,  to  export  the  cargoes  of  1809  and  1814  from 
both,  than  the  cargoes  of  1801  and  of  1751 :  and,  whence 
did  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  derive  all  those  augmentations 
of  enterprize  and  capital,  of  industry  and  people  ?  The 
answer  must  be ;  from  their  own  powers  of  reproduction, 
under  a  happy  constitution,  and  a  mild  government. 

V. 

The  fifth  object  of  inquiry  must  be  with  regard  to 
the  shipping,  which  were  necessary  for  exporting  those 
vast  cargoes :— 
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British.        Foreign.      The  Total. 


The  quantity  of  tonnage^  Bri-     Tons.         Tons.         Tom. 
ttsh  and  foreign,  which  were  re- 
quired to  transport  the  exports  of 
the  years  1755-56  and  57  were, 
upon  an  average  of  those  years  •  •     496,254       76,456     572,710 

The  quantity  of  tonnage,  Bri- 
tish and  foreign,  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  exporting  the  cargoes 
of  the  years  1793-4  and  5,  were 
upon  an  average  of  those  years* •  1,255,989     262,558  1^518,498 

The  quantity  of  tonnage,  Bri- 
tish and  foreign,  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  exporting  the  cargoes 
of  the  years  1803-4  and  5,  were 
upon  an  average  of  those  years*  •  1,470,520     689,404  2,059,924 

The  whole  shipping,  which 
transported  the  great  export  of 
1809,  amounted  to    '•••••  2,280,902 

The  whole  shipping,  which 
transported  the  greater  cargo  of 
1814,  amounted  to ^.^  2,447,268 


It  is  thus  apparent,  that  shipping  were  succesavdy  founds 
for  transporting  these  several  cargoes,  as  our  trade  aug- 
mented, from  various  causes. 


VL 


The  sixth  object  of  inquiry  must  be,  what  was  the  whole 
amount  of  shipping,  which  belonged  to  the  British  domi- 
nions, in  the  following  periods ;  as  the  same  were  registeredf 
under  the  directions  of  law.    There  were  registered 
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Ships.  Tons. 

In  1786-7    , 14,143  1,343,473 

In  1792 16,079  1,540,146 

In  1802 20,568  2,128,055 

In  1814 24,418  2,616,965 

Such,  then,  was  the  gradual  but  extensive  increase  of 
our  shipping,  since  the  year  1792 ;  and  such  their  general 
amount,  at  the  end  of  1814. 

VII.— OF  BULLION  AND  EXCHANGES. 

The  seventh  object  of  inquiry  must  be,  respecting  bul- 
lion, exchanges,  and  the  collateral  questions,  arising  from 
these  enigmatical  topics. 

What  I  published  in  1 8 1 1 ,  on  those  litigated  topics  at 
that  period,  I  see  no  reason  to  change :  what  I  wrote  was 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
from  the  practice  of  daily  business :  what  I  then  foretold 
lias  actually  occurred.  I  then  said,  that  what  had  happened 
before,  as  to  the  price  of  bullion,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
exchanges,  would  again  happen,  when  the  commercial 
pressures  of  the  continental  system  were  removed.  That 
system,  and  its  author,  are  both  undone  for  ever.  Com- 
merce, and  exchanges,  have  already  begun  to  run  in  their 
Visual  channels.  The  exchanges  have  become  iuvourable  ; 
and  the  prices  of  bullion  have  £stllen  to  five  per  cent,  above 
the  mint  price  of  Sl.  17s.  10  ^.d.,  though  the  countries  of 
bullion  are  agitated  with  desires  of  independence.  In 
another  country  of  agitations,  the  exchanges  are,  indeed, 
un&vourable,  owing  to  the  decline  of  prices,  in  all  the  pro- 
•  ducts  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  learn  that  the  Doctors  in 
Political  Economy  have  any  other  prescription  for  such  a 
disorder,  which  is  not  unfrequent  m  Ireland)  than  patient 
perseverance  in  well  doing* 
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VIII.— OF  THE  FINANCES    OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

While  the  inhabitants^  of  the  United  Kingdom  appear  to 
possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  enterprizing  people,  is  not 
THE  State  much  embarrassed  with  debts?  Yes:  every 
war,  since  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  has  left  the 
public  more  and  more  in  debt.  When  all  those  several 
debts  of  successive  wars  were  summed  up,  in  January  1786, 
a  debt  was  found  to  be  due,  by  the  public,  of  238,231,2481. 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  then,  happily,  conducted  the  afiairs  of  this 
country,  not  only  made  the  annual  income  quite  equal  to 
the  national  expenditure ;  biit,  provided  a  sinking  fund  of  a 
million,  for  the  gradual  payment  of  that  debt.  The  Par- 
liament, who  effected  his  measures  of  finance,  and  the 
people,  who  heartily  concurred  with  both,  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  The  sinking  fund  was  strengthened 
by  annual  grants  of  money :  it  was  energized  by  various 
measures  of  finance ;  and  the  sinking  fund,  as  its  manage- 
ment had  been  wisely  established,  was  providently  applied 
to  its  real  object ;  so  that  before  December  1813,  the 
whole  of  that  vast  debt  was  completely  paid  off,  and  a  sur- 
plus remaining  in  hand  of  20,000,0001.  Here,  then,  is  an 
example  of  a  very  large  debt  being  paid  off,  by  a  sinking 
fund,  when  conducted  under  prudent  management ;  and 
this  example  is  one  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  After 
liquidating  that  debt,  and  sustaining  the  public  credit, 
throughout  the  pressures  of  such  a  war  against  the  nation, 
and  its  commerce,  there  remained,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1815,  a  sinking  fund  of  11,S24,760L  the  sheet-anchor  of 
the  State. 

But  the  war  of  1 793,  as  it  was  the  longest,  and  con- 
duaed  on  the  largest  scale,  having  other  nations  to  sustain^ 
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has  invoked  the  State  in  larger  debts  than  all  our  former 
wars  had  created.    The  public,  on  the  1st  of  February 

1815,  owed  a  funded  debt  of ^649,076,905 

And  an  unfunded  debt  of 68,580^24 


But  to  these  must  be  added  the  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  various  expences  of  the  year 
1815.  And  then  the  unredeemed  debt  for 
Great  Britain,  for  Ireland,  for  Germany,  for 
Portugal^  and  for  East-India,  will  amount  to    819,145,385 

For  interest  thereon 29,681,664 

For  management  thereof    294,946 

For  the  sinking  fund 14,131,548 

The  total  annual  charge  thereon    jf  44,294,037 

Another  resource  of  the  State  is  the  clearness,  where- 
with the  public  accounts  are  stated,  and  the  publicity  which 
is  given  to  the  incumbrances,  and  means  of  the  community. 

The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  reign 
of  King  William,  could  not  have  moved  under  the  weight 
of  such  incumbrances.  But,  the  much  more  numerous 
people  of  the  present  times,  who  are  better  instructed  and 
usefully  employed,  with  an  agriculture  infinitely  superior^ 
with  manufactures  vastly  more  extensive  and  profitable, 
with  a  foreign  trade,  and  shipping,  beyond  all  comparison 
greater,  move  with  ease  under  such  incumbrances.  We 
have  seen  with  what  £aicillty,  notwithstanding  the  pressures 
of  war,  the  people  executed  such  numerous  and  various 
works,  for  the  local  improvements  of  their  country,  which, 
considering  their  vasmess  and  utility,  emulate  the  Roman 
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labours :  hence  we  may  infer,  that  time  is  one  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

If  we  inquire  from  what  source  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  derived  such  vast  and  increasing  wealth,  we 
shall  find,  that  it  was  not  owing  to  conquests,  or  mines ; 
but  to  the  perfect  safety,  which  they  derive  from  their  salu- 
tary laws ;  to  the  energetic  industry,  which  is  urged  and 
rewarded  by  that  sense  of  safety ;  to  the  immense  com- 
merce, domestic  and  foreign,  of  inspirited  people :  so  that 
from  those  causes  originate  those  prodigious  reproductions 
of  opulence,  which  appear,  at  successive  periods,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world ;  and  which  have  induced  com- 
mercial writers  to  maintain,  that  the  resources  of  such  a 
people  are  inexhaustible^  while  fostered  by  drcumsfee-^ 
Sum. 
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Quest,  W  HAT  is  the  cause  of  the  present  fall  in  the  price  of 
all  commodities  i 

Ans*  The  cessation  of  government-contracts,  the  reduction  of 
the  navy,  and  our  armies  being  maintained  by  another  country,  are 
small  and  partial  causes  :  but  the  great  and  general  cause,  is  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money. 

Quest.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  money  I 

Am.  The  Scarcity  of  Money  in  circulation. 

Qjiest.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  scarcity  of  money  ? 

Ans*  The  number  of  drains  which  have  co-operated  of  late  in 
drawing  money  out  of  the  kingdom  \  which,  together  with  the  too 
rapid  and  vast  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply these  drains,  have  drawn  this  country  into  an  alarming  diffi* 
culty. 

1st.  Gold  and  silver  coin  has  been  sent  abroad,  year  after  year, 
in  loans  and  subsidies  to  other  nations  to  a  vast  amount ;  beside 
large  sums  in  coin  for  the  support  of  our  fleets  and  armies  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe  ;  whilst  British  commerce,  the  only 
channel  by  which  it  could  flow  back,  was  stopped  by  the  ruler  of 
France  in  all  the  parts  and  ports  of  Europe. 
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Sndlj.  Great  sums  are  annually  sent  to  China  and  the  East  for 
tea  and  other  commodities,  which  find  no  means  of  returning 
back. 

Srdly.  In  the  late  years  of  scarcity,  much  coin  went  abroad  for 
com  and  other  necessaries. 

4thly.  Considerable  sums  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
•pent  in  France  and  other  nations,  by  British  and  Irish  visitants. 

5thly.  Other  sums  have  been  lately  drawn  away  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  the  French  funds. 

6thly.  Quantities  of  coin  may  have  been  hoarded  and  kept  out 
of  circulation  by  the  fears  and  alarms  of  our  own  subjects,  in  times 
of  real  or  imaginary  danger. 

7thly.  And  whilst  all  these  drains  were  taking  away  our  coin, 
the  sources  by  which  bullion  is  supplied,  of  which  coin  is  made, 
have  greatly  failed  from  the  wars  and  perplexities  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  both  in  their  European  and  American  dominions. 

These  seven  causes  operating  together  for  some  years  past,  in  a 
degree  surpassing  all  expectation,  and  beyond  all  example  in 
former  times,  fully  account  for  the  present  unconamon  scsocity  of 
coin  in  the  British  circulation. 

Paper  is  the  substitute  of  coin,  and  in  the  absence  of  coin  from 
the  causes  alleged,  took  its  place  in  circulation,  and  became  in 
these  latter  years  the  main  currency  of  the  country,  for  all  its 
agricultural  and  commercial  business.  Paper,  being  a  sort  of  mo- 
ney easily  made  and  in  great  request,  found  many  makers  :  and, 
being  as  readily  procured  as  easily  made,  and  indeed  better  calcu^ 
lated  for  the  dispatch  of  business  than  gold  and  silver,  it  overleaped 
those  bounds  of  just  proportion  which  its  relation  to  them  should 
seem  to  prescribe.  Commerce,  having  been  obstructed,  at  the 
lame  rime,  in  its  ancient  and  regular  course,  and  driven  by  a  new 
conjuncture  of  afiairs  in  Europe  into  new  and  unaccustomed  chan- 
nels, forced  commercial  men  into  new  enterprises  and  bold  adven- 
tures, difficult  of  execution  for  want  of  practice,  and  ruinous  in  the 
result  for  want  of  policy.  Specuhtion  was  all  afloat.  Trade  be- 
came a  sort  of  hazard  or  game,  by  which,  though  a  few  might 
win,  the  many  lost.  Thus  paper-money,  so  easily  made  and  so 
readily  procured,  threw  these  speculators  upon  the  wheel  of  chance 
to  obtain  sudden  riches,  instead  of  following  their  old  employe 
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ments,  attended  hj  more  slow  but  certain  gain  \  and  the  come* 
quence  has  been,  stoppages  without  end|  failures  without  number^ 
agricultural  and  commercial  embarrassments,  bankruptcies  upon 
bankruptcies^  operating  upon  the  public  like  a  contagion,  and 
sweeping  with  them  to  the  grave  many^  of  tliose  Paper-mints 
founded  upon  false  credit,  by  which  they  were  supported. 

These  different  causes,  operating  both  upon  coin  and  paper- 
currency  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  unexampled  rapidity,  pro- 
duced the  present  scarcity  of  money :  and  it  is  this  scarcity  of. 
money,  which,  by  increasing  its  value  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  its  quantity,  has  decreased  in  proportion  the  price  of  all  commo- 
dities ;  for  it  is  an  axiom  founded  upon  experience,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation  at  all  times  affects  the  price  of  things* 
Thus  from  the  absence  of  coin,  and  the  diminution  of  paper,  the 
general  currency  has  decreased  more  than  one^hird  ,•  and  conse- 
quently, by  increasing  the  value  of  the  other  twO'thirds  in  propor- 
tion, it  has  sunk  the  commodities  more  than  one  third ;  which  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time. 

And,  whilst  the  above-mentioned  causes  were  producing  the 
scarcity  of  money,  the  national  debt  increased  by  too  great  rapidity 
to  an  insupportable  amount. 

These  two  general  causes — the  vast  and  rapid  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  money — and  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  debt,  acting  against  each  other,  setting  aside  all  other  causeSf 
will  of  themselves  account  for  the  whole  of  the  present  difficulty 
under  which  we  labour  :  for  with  the  increasing  debt  the  quantity 
of  interest  Increased  ;  which  is  to  be  raised  out  of  the  price  of 
commodities  immoderately  sunk  by  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
money.  In  other  words — the  interest  being  much  greater,  and 
the  money,  by  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  being  much  less,  2,  pecuniary 
deficiency  must  be  the  consequence  :  which  is  the  only  difficulty 
under  which  we  labour ;  for  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excel- 
lent constitution  crowned  with  peace  and  plenty,  if  peace  should 
continue  any  length  of  time. 

The  facts  which  have  caused  this  difficulty  have  occurred  in  an 
unprecedented  way  and  in  uncommon  times ;  which  were  not  ap- 
prehended or  foreseen  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  Letter  was  writtea 
to  Mr.  Pitt  071  the  National  Debt.    Since  that  time,  the  regulai: 
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course  and  econom}'  of  things  has  been  destroyed  hf  the  great  and 
uncommon  events  in  which  this  nation  has  been  principally  con« 
cerned  ;  and  the  relative  talue  of  money  and  other  property  has 
been  so  far  reversed,  that,  upon  the  supposition  that  such  facta 
would  take  place^  by  reversing  the  argument  of  that  letter,  the 
conclusion  from  thence  would  be — the  effects  experienced  at  the 
present  day. 

From  this  general  view,  the  great  cause  of  the  existing  evil  may 
be  easily  and  clearly  apprehended :  but,  in  order  to  propose  an 
adequate  remedy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  important  sub^ 
ject  in  many  of  its  respective  parts  and  bearings. 

Money  or  currency,  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  which  Is  of  such 
great  importance  in  our  national  economy,  is  of  two  kinds,  coin 
and  papery  both  possessing,  not  a  positive  and  substantial,  but  only 
a  relative  and  representative  value,  as  the  instruments  of  change : 
with  this  difference  between  them,  that  coin  carries  its  credit  or 
representative  value  intrinsically  in  itself,  from  the  scarcity  and 
other  properties  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  made,  and  is  conse* 
quently  current  in  all  nations.  Coin  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  primary  representative  of  all  commodities  in  the  public 
market,  of  general  circulation.  Paper  does  not  carry  its  credit  or 
representative  value  intrinsically  in  itself,  but  derives  its  value  in 
the  public  market  from  the  credit  of  those  by  whom  it  is  issued : 
and,  though  not  so  current  in  all  nations,  the  more  secure  and  ex- 
tensive the  firm  upon  which  its  credit  rests,  the  more  vigorous  and 
extensive  will  its  circulation  be.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentative of  coin,  and  as  the  secondary  representative  of  com- 
modities. 

Money,  however,  whether  in  coin  or  paper,  being  a  thing  not 
of  positive  worth,  like  com  and  beef,  and  other  commodities  and 
necessaries  of  life  ;  so  long  as  we  enjoy  plenty  of  these  necessaries 
and  commodities,  the  public  may  dispense,  it  may  be  supposed, 
with  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  as  a  thing  of  relative  worth  only, 
without  much  public  inconvenience. 

But,  whatever  may  be  speculatively  supposed,  we  practically 
exist  as  a  nation  more  or  less  commercially  connected  with  other 
nations  ;  and  money  being  the  universal  instrument  of  change  and 
commeroe,  we  ought  to  have  a  full  proportion  of  it.    And  we  also 
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tODSt  as  a.natioa  responsible  to  itself,  which  ha^  contiacted  aa  i^ 
treased  debt  of  many  hundred  millions  mainly  with  its  own  tab* 
jects ;  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  raised  by  the  public  out  of  die 
{irices  of  these  commodities,  which  prices  the  scarcity  of  money* 
by  increasing  its  value,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  sinking 
more  than  one  third.  And  how,  under  this  vast  increase  of  in* 
tereti,  and  this  yz&tfaU  in  prices^  is  this  to  be  done  ?— This  is 
the  pinching  question.  How  are  rents,  and  taxes,  and  wages,  and 
labour,  and  poor-rates,  to  be  raised  out  of  these  commodities,  and 
paid  by  the  public,  unless  they  be  reduced  one  third,  if  that  one 
third  will  do  ?  And,  if  the  taxes  be  reduced  one  third,  whilst  the 
debt  has  been  doubled,  how  is  money  to  be  raised  from  commodi- 
ties sufficient  to  pay,  beside  government  expenses,  the  public  cre« 
ditor  ? — Impossible  :  unless  in  the  consideration  that  money,  by 
its  present  scarcity  being  increased  one  third  in  value,  he  will  be 
content  with  two  thirds  of  his  dividend  in  money :  for  two  pounds 
will  now  buy  more  than  three  would  lately  do.  If  so ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  removed  at  once.  Sufficient  taxes  can  be  raised  to  pay  the 
interest. 

It  may  be  hence  apparent,  to  what  a  weighty  consideration  the 
national  debt  is  grown  in  all  financial  concerns  of  this  country : 
and  it  may  be  hence  concluded,  that  there  ought  to  be  at  all  times 
a  full  proportion  maintained  between  the  quantum  of  currency  and 
the  quantum  of  debt ;  in  order  that  the  interest  may  continue  to  be 
fully  paid. 

This  is  the  first  object  of  political  economy  to  which  ministers 
should  at  this  time  pay  their  main  attention  :  and,  if  they  can  ma- 
nage this  point  well,  they  need  not  employ  themselves  in  inventing 
ntw  taxes  or  increasing  old  ones,  which  will  only  increase  the 
evil ;  nor  puzzle  themselves  among  their  petty  objects  of  finance  : 
nor  need  they  so  much  depend  upon  those  systems  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  which,  however  necessary  and  expedient,  will 
be  slow  in  their  operation,  and  bring  with  them  only  a  partial  and 
LnefFectual  relief.  This  is  a  subject,  which,  however  plain,  minis- 
ters either  do  not  understand,  or  to  which,  however  important, 
ihey  do  not  give  their  attention. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  the  great  question  re- 
mains, By  what  remedy  is  this  difficulty,  which  portends  to  the 


9omfamAf  ittit  •  liltle  mfoanrnxict^  if  not  eome  daoignr^  t0  b« 
imiflird  or  oyefoome  ?  Temporary  expediems  will  do  little. 
IMIitig  meatures  mil  only  trifle  with  the  nation*  No  Afississiii^i 
prefect,  or  South  Sea  bubble^  will  cure  the  evil*  A  complete  an 
adei|iiate*and  «  sd^stantial  remedy  should  be  eflectually  applied* 

CumaDf  t  oa  k  flowa  dnrou^  a  vast  agricultural  and  commercid 
•otmtry,  it*analogott$  to  blood  in  the  human  body ;  the  one  being 
at  roqiiiaice  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  one,  as  the  other  of 
the  od»r.  As  thore  auiy  be  too  much  blood  in  the  body,  particu* 
lady  by  too  rapid  an  increase  i  so  there  may  possibly  be  too  much 
cmtency  in  the  nation,  particularly  of  paper  too  rapidly  increased  $ 
as  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  the  bullion  committee  some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed,  on  this  account,  that  the  restric- 
tion on  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  taken  off.  The  person^ 
however,  who  were  concerned  upon  that  occasion,  and  who  argued 
on  the  sane  side  of  the  question  upon  different  grounds,  were  be- 
wiideaed  in  dieir  subject  like  men  in  a  mist :  at  which  we  need 
not  so  much  wonder ;  since  Mr.  Locke,  with  hb  luminous  mind, 
when  employed  to  write  upon  money.  Was,  as  experience  has  since 
ptioved,  like  one  gropii^.in  the  dark. 

.  Had  the  bullion  committee  made  the  Bank  of  England  do  Mb 
duty  to  the  public,  as  a  return  for  its  enormous  gains,  by  produc- 
ing large  coinages  in  gold  and  silver ;  so  that  it  could  make  its 
payments  good  in  specie  as  well  as  in  paper,  the  bullion  committee 
would  have  proved  a  vast  friend  to  the  nation.  But  the  Bank 
pioved  an  overmateh  for  the  committee ;  and  unfortunately  this 
was  not  accomplished.  And  tins  not  beiog  accomplished,  fortunately 
SMhing  was  determined  so  as  to  be  publicly  acted  upon :  for  had 
the  Bank  restriction  been  then  takoi  oS  without  a  vast  increase  of 
coin,  and  a  limit  been  put  to  the  further  issue  of  its  paper  $  and 
had  not  large  issues  of  paper  also  been  made  by  many  private  banks 
Shroughottt  the  kingdom,  the  business  of  the  nation  engaged  in  war 
«oald  not  have  gone  on  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  want  of  cur- 
nncy.  The  taxes  could  not  have  been  raised  from  the  price  of 
^MsunoditieSy  as  we  at  present  find.  Loans  and  subsidies  and 
smnies  could  not,  consequently,  have  been  sent  abroad :  nor  go- 
vernment expenses  and  bank  dividends  have  been  paid  at  home. 
This^  experience,  which  is  wiset  than  conunitteeiy  proves  at  the 
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present  time :  for  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  peace  suid  pieotyt  ^ 
Sanctions  of  the  whole  lutton  are  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  suffi* 
taancy  of  money  in  its  circalation  i  as  those  of  the  human  body, 
however  rigorous,  would  be  by  a  stagnation  of  its  bk>od. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  both  from  a  view  of  the  p&at,  and  a 
sense  of  the  present,  experience ;  that  the  difficulty  does  not  con* 
sist  in  there  being  too  much,  but  too  little,  money ;  for  now  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  when  one  might  expect  all  difficulties  to  vanish ; 
by  the  alarming  fall  in  the  price  of  all  commodities^  thia  difficulty 
has  increased,  and  may  not  even  now  be  at  its  height ;  and  unless 
it  be  relieved  by  some  speedy  and  efiectual  remedy,  it  may  gtow 
into  an  absolute  impossibility :  for,  if  money,  instead  of  incteasing, 
should  continue  to  diminish  in  quantity,  as  it  has  lately  done»  all 
the  commodities  of  the  nation  will  not,  in  their  reduced  prices, 
raise  money  enough  for  the  expenses  of  government,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Fajfmers,  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen  will  become  paupers  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; 
and  landlords  wiil  not  be  long  behind  them.  Property  will  be  un- 
hinged ;  its  possessors  confounded,  and  the  equilibiittm  of  diiugs 
will  be  destroyed  :  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  pkii^, 
for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  money  in  circulation  to  work  the  na-« 
tional  machine,  loaded  as  it  is  with  an  enormous  debt* 

Money,  compriehending  both  the  kinds,  is  a  thing  too  fittle  un- 
derstood by  poliHcal  economists,  in  its  national  operation  and  efiect. 
-It  is  a  thing  very  different  in  its  nature  and  existence  from  all 
'  those  commodities  out  of  which  national  taxes  are  raised  and  pud ; 
though  the  necessary  and  established  means  by  which  all  this  busir 
ness  must  be  done.  Commodities  are  things  of  absolute  and  sulh' 
stantial  worth,  annually  or  periodically  produced  by  agricukurr 
and  manufactories,  and  annually  or  periodically  consmned ;  and 
'they  are  incapable  of  being  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  thing  only  of  rdaiive  and  represeata- 
five  worth ;  not  so  annually  or  periodically  produced  and  ami- 
simied,  nor  confined  in  its  increase  to  any  certain  limit*.  But, 
however  different  in  their  worth,  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  ex- 
tent, money  being  the  universal  medium  by  which  all  oommodities 
are  bought  and  sold  in  the  public  market,  and  by  which  their 
prices  are  ascertained ;  it  has  gstined  an  influence  upon  these  ^ces 
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according  tb  the  quantum  of  its  currency.    Hence,  however  Jilk- 
rent  money  and  commodities  may  be,  by  their  necessary  inter* 
change  in  die  market,  they  come  into  a  connection  by  which  dieir 
quantities  operate  reciprocally  upon  each  other.     When  thequstti* 
tity  of  the  one  is  the  greater,  it  requires  the  less  of  the  other  in  the 
change  r   and  vice  versa*    When  the  quantity  of  commodities  is 
much,  the  demand  is  little,  and  of  course  the  price  in  money  :  and 
when  the  quantity  of  money  is  much,  the  demand  is  littie,  and  of 
course  its  value  in  conunodities.     If  the  quantity  of  commodities 
be  small,  and  that  of  money  proporttonably  great,  the  commodities 
will  fetch  a  great  price  t    and,  if  the  quantity  of  money  be  small, 
and'diat  of  commodities  proportionably  great,  the  commodities  will 
fetch  a  small  price.    Thus  the  relative  price  or  value  of  each  de- 
pends upon  their  respective  quantities :   and  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  one,  the  price  of  the  other  is  decreased.     Hence  it 
com^s  to  pass,  that  the  value  or  price  of  money  being  decreased  by 
the  increase  of  its  quantity,  it  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  value 
of  diings.     But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quantities  of  money  and 
commodities  operate  thus  reciprocally  or  rather  reversely  upon  each 
other,  ther^  is  this  great  and  important  difference  between  them  : 
tteit  the  quantity  of  commodities  is,  from  their  nature,  consumable, 
and  confined  within  a  certain  limit  g    but  that  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney is,  from  its  nature,  not  so  consumable,  and,  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  increased  to  an  unlimited  extent.    And  here  is  the  great 
advantage,  which  the  nation  ought  to  take  in  relieving  itself  under 
the  burden  of  its  debt ;  viz.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of -money 
in  circulatiiMi,  die  prices  of  commodities  would  be  proportionably 
increased ;   out  of  which  the  national  taxes  and  imposts  wouM  be 
nused  with  ease  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  national  ex- 
penses*   And,  what  is  of  still  further  connderation,  as  the  capital 
itself  of  the  debl»  however  great,  is  a  certain  sum,  not  of  commo- 
dities, but  of  money  which  is  capable  of  unKmited  increase  in 
qoantaty ;  so.  By  increasing  that  quantity,  to  whatever  extent,  the 
relative  value  of  that  capital  will  be  thereby  virimOy  and  pn^r- 
tionaUy  nduced. 

Andt when  die  value  bothof  the  capital  and  of  the  interest  of 
the  d^  is  thua  reduced,  and  the  value  of  all  commodities,  to 
which  tkty  have  a  ttandkig  stbtiosif  it  diua  increased  by  bif^er 
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prices  in  the  market;  the  general  result  ivill  be  die  eaaks^,  the 
safest,  the  truest,  and  the  only  effectual  method  to  overcome  its 
.weight.  All  other  meatis  have  been,  and  will  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure useless. 

l!^is  is  the  grand  advoMtage  which  the  country  enjoys,  under 
all  its  burdens :  and  if  this  advantage,  by  adequate  expedients,  be 
not  improved  in  time,  under  these  burdens  it  must  sink,  from  the 
weight  of  its  debt,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty,  into  a  bank- 
ruptcy. 

At  this  critical  conjuncture,  two  desiderata  are  wanted  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  times — an  iticrease  of  numey  or  cnr^ 
rency  e/*  both  kinds  to  a  great  amo/mt^  and  an  increase  of  revenue* 
And,  if  an  expedient  or  expedients  can  be  invented,  which  will 
provide  for  the  first  desideratum,  and  at.  the  same  time  contribute 
towards  the  second ;  such  expedient  or  expedients  may  deserve 
the  attention  of  ministers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  legislature. 

The  great  expedient  will  naturally  be  the- increase  qf  coin^  the 
first  kind  of  money  or  currency :  and  a  proporticmable  i$ierease  of' 
faper^  the  second  kind^  will  naturally  follow. 

I.  The  Bank  of  England^  however  high  in  its  credit,  is  not  a 
national  bank :  from  the  public  advantages  however  which  it  en- 
joys>  it  ought  to  be  at  all  times  at  the  expense  of  national  coinages. 
This  is  a  thing  understood  by  the  public,  and  expected  by  the 
community.  Though  only  a  chartered  corporation  of  individual 
members,  it  has  increased  its  opulence  and  the  value  of  its .  stock 
to  a  great  amount,  from  the  ei^oyment  of  special  privileges  for 
many  years  \  aqd  more  particularly  of  late,  by  the  restriction  upon 
its  payments  in  coin  by  act  of  parliament :  in  consequence  of 
wliich,  it  has  made  additions  to  its  paper  issues,  and  greatly  en- 
riched the  holders  of  its  stock.  From  all  these  great  profits  de» 
nved  from  the  public,  the  public  has  a  fair  rif^t  to  expect,  nay  to 
demand,  that  the  Bank  ^  Englandf  so  favored  aiid  indulgedr 
should  make  it  a  very  liberal  return  by  a  nem  asid  eMemive  coinage  /. 
in  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  wananted  in  making  a  st31 
more  extensive  issue  <ff  its  paper :  so  tkit  its  coin  and  papery  by 
•maintaining  a  just  prop^oa  between  tliem,  may  have  a  favoiable 
cy eration  upon  the  exchange  with  oAef  oomtrieij  and  alio  ufon 
the  price  of  bullion. 
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Biflioiit  before  it  be  turned  into  cmn,  is  acommodity  Uke  ^itlKr 
things  :  and  we  find,  that  it  has,  aooordbi^t  suak  in  price  with 
odier  commoiiities  fvom  the  want  of  money  to  buy  it ;  which  jiritt 
greatly  facilitate  a  new  coinage.  France  and  other  coontrieSf 
when  disttessed  for  money,  have  either  aduketated  the  coin,  or 
changed  its  denomination.  These  are  arbitrary  and  diahomvabfe 
measures,  to  which  British  integrity  can  never  have  reooune.  But^. 
dioogh  these  measures  are  to  be  reprobated,  still,  if  eighteen  shil- 
littgs  worth  of  gold  was  to  be  coined  into  a  pound  sfeerlingi  this 
small  fraud  upon  the  public  might  be  made  good  to  the  public 
revenue  by  the  Bank ;  and  this  would  operate  as  a  salutary  baf 
against  our  money  being  mdted  down  by  Jews  and  others,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since  die  reformation  of  the  coin  efiected  by  Lord  North ; 
at  the  .same  time,  that  it  would  operate  upon  the  exchange  with 
other  countries,  and  prevent  our  coin  going  abroad  never  to  retunit 
as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past.  Tlius,  the  coinage  of  a 
million  of  golden  ponnds  would  create  a  saving  of  an^  hundred 
thousand,  applicable  to  the  revenue  in  some  shape  or  other. 

II,  All  monopolies  are  injurious :  and  it  will  be  found,  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  all  future  times,  that  that  of  monegf  is  the  most 
injurnHis.  The  Bade  of  England  is  a*  monopoly  of  this  kindf 
However  useful  it  may  have  been,  it  is  more  a  fmad  to  itsdf, 
than  to  the  nation  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  baa  been  indulged 
to  an  excess.  Hitherto  it  has  done  litde  towards  the  increase  of 
the  coin.  Its  great  object  has  been,  to  emkh  itsdf  by  the  issui^ 
of  ks  paper—- an  object  which  by  the  help  of  the  minister,  it  will 
invariably  pursue.  But  all  the  Bank  of  England  can  do,  both  in 
coin  and  pa^r,  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent difficulty,  and  to  aflbrd  those  facilities.to  agriculture  and  comr 
merce,  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Its  capitsl  does  not  amount 
to  more  dian  112  miUioiis }  and  that  capital,  if  the  writer  of  these 
remafb  be  well  iniormed,  is  a  charge  upon  the  public  :  wherea^ 
so  vast  has  been  the  accumuhtion  of  the  debt,  that,  including  the 
loan  of  the  last  year,  the  aoMunt  of  capital  stock  funded  at  the 
Baidc,  beside  die  Exchequer  bills  as  yet  imfunded,  is  more  than 
660  miHions ;  the  ytaily  interest  of  which  amounts  to  woce  than 
M  miUons  of  pounds.  Such  a  moostsoos  aniifiscal  phsnemenoa 
never  appeared  beCbie  in  all  the  European  aitiflns  !-*-Aj|d»  what 
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increases  the  evil  to  a  magnitude,  which,  witbottt  the  ipflieatiofi 
of  great  expedients,  no  timt  can  cure,  is.  That  the  voficity  of  the 
monfiter  is  increased  more  than  one-ihird  in  itsefiects,  by  the  pee-* 
sent  scarcity  of  money. 

'Phis  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  fully  discttssed,  or-  ttfa 
clearly  understood. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  general  doc- 
trine before  stated^  the  virtual  weight  of  the  debt,  which  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  nominal  pounds,  depends  as  much  upoa 
their  value  as  upon  their  number :  so  that  the  value  of  its  pounds 
being  increased  one^third,  by  the  quantity  of  money  being  reduced 
one-third,  the  weight  of  the  debt  upon  the  back  of  the  nation  is 
thereby  increased  one*third.  The  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion affects  the  weight  of  the  debt  in  a  surprising  manner.  By 
money  being  one-third  less  in  quantity,  and  one-third  more  in  va- 
lue, a  pound  becomes  thirty-shtUings-worth ;  so  that  8  hundred 
millions  of  pounds  weigh  upon  the  public  as  that%of  12  would 
otherwise  do :  and  vice  versa.  Surely  ministers  do  not  consider 
this. 

And,  as  the  virtual  weight  of  the  debt,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
public,  depends  upon  the  price  of  commodities  out  of  whidi  the 
interest  is  to  be  tiltimately  raised  and  paid,  which  price  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  money :  so,  if  wheat  be  taken  as  the  standard- 
commodity,  when  that  is  at  12  pounds  per  load,  the  weight  of  the 
debt  is  double  to  what  it  would  be,  barring  a  little  more  expense 
in  cultivation,  if  the  same  wheat  was  24.  Surely  ministers  do 
not  care  for  this; 

Money  the  monster  will  have,  and  by  money  it  must  be  fed, 
unless  the  ministry  choak  it  with  a  sponge.  Under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  times,  under  the  present  price  of  all  conuno- 
dities,  under  all  the  failures  and  bankruptcies  that  are  continually 
taking  place,  when  most  of  the  coin  is  sent  out  of  the  nati<Mi,  and 
when  many  of  the  paper-mints  are  stopt ;  how  is  money  to  be 
raised  to  feed  the  monster  four  times  in  the  year  ?  The  minister 
(when  I  speak  of  tie  minister  I  have  no  personal  aUusion}  cannot 
go  on  borrowing  and  borrowing ;  for  that  would  inAf  increase 
the  evil,  if  there  was  money  to  be  lent.  In  vain  will  he  look  aiiroad 
for  help.'  The  losms  to  other  nations,  and  the  m6ney  due  hem  - 


EktnceV^U  ndt  be  paid  in  time,  if  erer  p:ud  al  all.  Will  he  send 
out  exchequer  extents  by  tens,  and  hundreds,  and  thou$anid^» 
'throfogh  every  parish  pf  the  united  kingdom^  to  sell  the  goods  ^d 
chattels  of  tfa«  public  for  payment  of  the  taxes ;  when  there  is  not 
iBOoey  in  circulation,  by  which  they  are  to  be  bought  ?  Or,  will 
the  honest  and  industrious  grey-coat  throughout  the  country,  th<9 
strength  and  glory  of  the  nation,  see  the  horse  which  cost  him 
thirty  pounds  sold  for  ten  ;  unless  the  red*coat  hold  a  bayonet  at 
his  breast  ?  These  are  serious  questions. 

But,  beside  the  present  debt,  exchequer-bills  to  a. great  amount 
are- yet  unfunded :  and  how  is  a  sufficiency  of  currency  to  be  pro- 
vided, by  which  the  public  is  to  raise  additional  sums  to  pay  the 
additional  interest  ?  When  he  funds^  a  debt  and  levies  a  tax  upon 
the  public ;  unless  there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation by  which  the  tax  can  be  raised  from  the  commodities  of  the 
country,  and  other  resources,  without  ruining^,  the  inhabitants  $ 
the  fault,  let  the  minister  understand^  does  not  rest  with  the  pub* 
lie,  but  somewhere  else. 

«  At  the  end  of  the  American  war  the  debt  amounted  to  180 
msllions.  At  the  end  of  the  late  war,  when  all  is  wound  up  ancl 
funded,  it  will  probably  amount  to  1200.  What  a  disadvantageous 
diieTence,  after  all  die  burdens  the  public  has  sustained^  and  when 
most  of  our  cash  is  gone  I 

Will  he  fly,  in  this  extremity,  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  der- 
nier resort  for  ministers  in  distress  ?  Will  the  Ban)c  of  England 
produce  a  vast  and  adequate  coinage  without  delay :  and  pay  the 
public  in  specie  ?  This  is  the  pointed  question.  Oir,  will  it  con^ 
tent  him  by  a  loan  of  paper,  and  by  gradually  discounting  to  the 
public  with  its  paper  only ;  and  content  itself  by  prodigious 
gains  ?  Already  has  the  Bank  of  England  made  a  stoppage,  which 
would  have  ruined  the  credit  of  all  other  banksy  and  which  ha# 
embarrassed  the  whole  commerce  and  negociation  of  the  land. 
And,  because  it  has  -done  this  once,  to  its  own  advantage,  but  to 
the  public  loss,  is  it  to  increase  the  evil  by  a  continuation  of  the 
practice  ? 

The  question  from  the  minister  to  the  Bank  of  England,  at  thi^ 
tteMf  ahcmU  not  be,  How  many  millions  of  paper  will  you  lend  ? 
Bvty  How  many*  millions  of  money  will  you  coon  ? 
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disposed,  will,  howler,  be  ultimately  inadequate  to  die  pmeiU 
dificulty,  which  is  only  to  be  sunnouated  by  A  vati  ineremm  tf 
currenof  of  bath  kindt  to  operate  two  ways  at  the  same  timeipi-* 
First,  by  diminishing  the  virtual  weifrht  of  the  debt  in  the  diiiiia»* 
tion  if  the  value  of  its  pmmdi^  as  exphitied  aboTe,  and  more  fully 
ia  the  letter  on  the  national  debt.  '—And  secondly,  by  rmsmg  IJkr 


>  In  my  ideaof  political  economy,  there  is  only  one  true  and  practica- 
ble way  by  which  the  Joad  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  nation  from  its  public 
debt,  can  ever  be  lightened  with  good  efiect.  This  is,  to  let  the  debt  hare 
its  natural  and  necessary  course,  wiihout  aJLtempting  to  quash  or  oTeroonw 
it,  which  attempt  is  vain — to  let  it  maintain,  and  even  gradually  increase, 
its  bulk,  which  it  is  impossible  to  diminish ;  but  gradually  to  decrease  its 
worth  r  and  this  will  be  effectually  to  diminish  its  weight,  the  object  wo 
are  wanting  to  accomplish.  This  is  an  expedient,  easy  in  the  applieation^ 
safe  in  the  practice,  and  honorable  in  the  execution;  to  which  Uie  fiuMb 
themselves,  in  their  operation  upon  an  opulent  and  mercantile  couotiy^  will 
help  to  pave  the  way. 

For  the  sakt^  of  round  numbers,  put  the  national  funded  debt  at  two  hunr 
dred  millions  of  pounds.  But  what  is  a  pound ;  for  that  is  the  denominator ; 
and  upon  the  value  of  the  denominator,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  the  value 
ef  the  numerator  will  depend,  though  it  remain  the  same  tmo  kundfti  wa^ 
boas  9  If  a  pound  was  only  of  the  value  of  a  ponn^  the  true  national  dribs 
would  be  as  two  hundred  milUoni  of  pence*  What  then  is  a  pound  }  This  is 
the  jut  of  the  enquiry.  We  may  thank  the  genius  of  this  happy  island,  that 
it  Is  not  a  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  corn  or  beef,  or  any  other  necessary 
article  of  human  subsistence.  All  these  various  articles  of  life  possess  * 
Vahie  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  pounds.  Though  their  price  in  the 
maiket  m^  change  back  and  forwaud  with  the  cirounstancea  of  tine  and 
place,  their  value  is  real,  intrinsic,  and  permanent;  the  same  from  age.  te 
age.  A  pound  has  no  such  real,  intrinsic,  permanent  value.  Even,  if  gold 
and  silver  coin,  of  which  pounds  are  made,  brought  into  the  market  its 
full  weight  and  worth,  according  to  the  current  price  of  these  precious  me- 
tals, it  would  not  possess  the  same  permanent  value  w^h  com  and  berf. 
These  are  necessaries  of  hfe,  consumable  or  perishable  almost  wnt^  yms, 
incapable  of  accumulation  by  adding  ftesh  supplies  to  the  old  stocks  Gold 
and  silver  are  luxuries  of  life  not  so  consumable  or  perishable,  oapabie  of 
receiving  perpetual  additions  to  the  old  stock.  The  value  of  the  former  arti* 
des  is  real  and  permanent;  because  they  are  necessary  in  the  first  plaei^ 
and  incapable  of  increase  in  the  second :  and  the  vaiueof  the  httter  is  nomi- 
nal and  changeable;  because  they  are  not  necessary  in  Hsi  iiasptofi^ 
capable  of  increase  in  the  aeceJid.    So  shot,  putting 
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up  to  their  full  and  proper  value,  and  supposing  that  value  to  decrease  as  the» 
quantity  tacreases  in  the  market,  which  is  always  the  case,  gold  and  silver* 
or  pounds^  being  capable  of  a  perpetual  tncfeaee  in  quantity,  which  corn  and 
heef  are  not,  their  value  will  perpetually  dacrease,  whilst  that  of  eom  aii4 
beef  \vill  noL 

Though  possessed  of  less  real,  intrinsic,  and  permanent  value  than  any 
other  commodity,  from  the  scarceness  and  durability  of  the  metals,  the- 
small  sise  of  the  coins,  their  cheap  and  easy  convpyance  from  one  market 
ta  another,  gold  and  silvw  money  has  always  been  found  the  most  conve- 
niant  medium  of  baiter^  and  hat  been  universally  established  the  general 
instrument  of  all  commerce,  and  the  standard  of  exchange,  by  which  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  of  real  value  are  expressed,  their  proportioms 
measitfcd,  and  themselves  exchanged,  and  even  represented.  From  this 
universality  of  sanction  and  consent,  money  or  pounds,  however  nominal 
and  changeable,  is  not  only  the  universal  instrument  of  exchange,  bat  th^ 
universal  representative  of  things  of  laal  and  permanent  value,  and  passes^ 
in  all  civil  negociations»  in  the  place  of  that  vakie.  Thus  it  operates  as 
real  worth  in  every  country  of  the  world ;  iosomuch  that  we  say,  in  commoa 
language,  such  a  ground,  or  such  a  man  is  worth,  not  so  many  ox<tu,  but  so 
many  pounds* 

<  Every  thing  is  worth  what  it  wUl  fetch,^  is  a  vulgar,  but  just,  expres- 
sion. The  prico  of  every^coraoM^dity  deipends  upon  its  plenty  or  iu  scarcity ; 
that  is,  upon  its  demaad ;  that  is  upoa  the  quantity  in  the  public  market. 
Increase  the  quantity,  and  you  lessen  the  demand;  and  consequently  tha 
price.  Increase  the  quantity  of  money,  or  pounds,  the  standard  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  value,  in  the  whole  mercantile  circle,  in  the  pubHc  market  of 
Europe,  and  firom  thence  in  the  public  market  of  England,  and  you  will 
propoitMnably  diminieh  its  price.  This  n  to^  obi^oas  to  need  an  illustraw 
lion;  if  itdid,€«parienoewoiild  beimy  pmof.  leouM  appeal  to  thi$  hislorf 
of  money  in  our  own  country,  up  to  the  time  that  a  shilling  was  worth  as 
much  real  value  as  twenty  at  present;  and  I  could  appeal  to  all  the  old 
i«nts  and  moduses  throughout  the  kmgdom. 

From  these  premises  the  condosioo  is  soon  drawn ;  and  its  operatron 
upon  the  national  debt  is  aasgr  t»  be  diseemed.  The  vulue  ^  po^nduy  the 
^BMPJnator^dacreaiii^^  in  pmportiDn  ta  the  increaae  in  the  quantity  of 
maaey^  the  two  h»Mdr4d  mUIktUf  the  nomerator,  would  be  reduced,  not  in- 
deed in  name,  but  in  virtue;  and  the  weight  of  the  national  debt  would  be 
lightened  in  effect 

This,  Sir,  in  my  jodgment  of  political  eoonomy,  is  the  truest,  the  ejsiest, 
the  moat  graduali  and  most  bonaraUa  flic«ho#eiMlitrtng  the  ftados  of 
HMnburtwynndordbicbitlebafa.. 
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.  In  our  ^Ecsent  «Ute  of  peace-  and  ^plentfy  mmey  is  .-die  Qi|||r 

want. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  done  much  for  itself^  but  little  for  the 
public.  It  is  time  that,  in  effecting  this  great  purpose^  the  nation 
should  see  its  own  interest,  now  that  necessity  opens  its  eyes*  and 
C(Kisult  that  interest,  by  foimding  a  bank  strictly  and  properly  no- 
tional,  above  tlie  Bank  of  England^  and  every  odier  Bank ;  as  a 
.  constant  attendant  upon  its  debt — ^to  lighten  its  virtual  weight,  by 
increasing  the  quantum  of  currency  both  in  coin  and  paper — and 
to  reduce  its  nominal  weight,  by  gradually  lessening  its  quantity 
from  the  profits  it  would  gain. 

Such  a  bank  would  be  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  kingdom* 
Let  it  coin  one  million,  and  issue  one  in  paper :  the  annual  product 
of  which  would  be  100,000,  from  which  deduct  10,000  for  ex- 
pense of  coinage,  and  90,000  would  remain.  By  increasing  cur- 
rency of  both  kinds,  in  this  way,  it  would  not  only  remove  the 
present  difficulty,  but  prevent  its  recurrence  at  all  future  times. 
It  would  counteract  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England :  and, 
beside  contributing  to  both  the  abovementioned  uses,  by  sinking 
the  virtual,  and  diminishing  the  nominal,  weight  of  the  debt  i  it 
would  operate  most  beneficially  upon  the  public  in  every  other 
way.  It  would  give  new  life  to  commerce  by  replenishing  old| 
and  supplying  new  capitals,  upon  good  security ;  without  which  it 
cainnot  live.  An  extensive  commerce  is  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  nation,  which  at  all  times  requires  a  currency  equal  to  its 
extent.  And  it  would  raise  the  head  of  agriculture,  whfch,  for 
want  of  money,  is  drooping  in  despair  under  the  fall  of  markets. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested,  that  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
tultural  interest  is  exaggerated,  of  ixrhich  ministers  will  bring 
abundant  proofs.  Wheat  is  12  pounds  per  Ipad ;  and  the  debt 
12  hundred  millions— two  proofs  better  than  two  thousand.  In- 
stead of  wasting  time  in  inventing  proofs^  let  them  increase  the 
currency,  so  that  wheat  may  sell  for  24 }  and  the  agricultural  in- 
terest will  be  content.  Agriculture  and  conmierce  are  the  two 
legs,  supporting  and  supported  by  each  other,  upon  which  the 
proq;>erity  of  the  nation  stands,  which  should  be  equally  encou- 
raged,, without  pfejttdace  to  either. 

That  this  has  never  been  done  before^  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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a^Ter  be  done  at  alT :  and  the  time  to  do  it  ts^  Wiicn  necesniy 
requires*  ' 

The  only^  question  will  be,  How  is  a  firm  to  be  raised  for  a 
national  bank,  of  urgent  necessity  at  this  time,  and  of  great  -uti- 
lity at  all  times  ?  A  security  of  £0  millions  would  be  sufficient. 
And  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  British  nation,  consisting 
of  three  ancient  and  united  kingdoms,  widi  all  its  dependences, 
with  a  revenue  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
at  the  end  erf  a  war,  when  great  reductions  ought  to  be  made  in 
its  expenditure,  when  cecononiical  systems  are  promised ;  and, 
above  all,  if  such  a  nation  as  die  BiitisK,  which  has  contracted  a 
debt  of  more  than  1000 -miUiohs,  cannot  raise  a  firm  upon  the  se-i^ 
curity  of  20  millions  for  the  foundation  of  a  bank,  as  a  necessary 
counterpoize  to  that  enormous  debt :  whilst  we  see  private  banks 
without  number,  upon  precarious  securities,  levying  large  profits, 
upon  the  public,  to  which  the  public  is  first  entitled. 

Had  the  sinking  fund,  created  by  Mr.  Pitt,  been  applied  by  him 
to  diis  important  use ;  die  application  would  have  done  his  me«> 
mory  infinitely  more  honour,  than  the  invention.  Had  it  been 
devoted  to  this  purpose  twenty  years  ago,  as  recommended  in  the. 
letter  on  the  national  debt,  the  present  difficulty  would  not  have 
existed ;  and  his  memory  as  a  financier  would  have  found  a  mo^ 
nument  from  age  to  age  in  Hunational  bank. 

This,  considered  as  a  liquidating  fund  to  extinguish  the  debt 
by  compound-interest,  is  the  idea  of  a  school-boy  in  his  arithme^ 
tic,  by  which  he  may  amuse  his  sisters  or  surprise  his  fellows  | 
but  which  has  been  hitherto  proved,  and  will  be  always  foundr 
inapplicable  to  the  purpose,  as  was  foretold  more  than  twenty 
years  ago. '  In  the  reign  of  George  the  Fhrst  the  debt  was  only 
50  millions :  and  in  his  speech  to  Parliament,  the  9th  of  January, 
J72S,  «<  he  reconmiended.to  the  Conunons  the  public  debt ;  awi 
said,  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  subjects  to  see  the  sinlBsl 
ing  fund  improved  and  augmented  \  and  the  debt  of  the  nation 
thereby  put  in  a  method  of  being  paid  off."  Instead  of  which,  m 
less  than  two  reigns,  it  has  increased  from  50  to  1200  milpons; 
This  fund  has  been  hitherto  perverted  to  other  uses  by  the  miniK 

'  $ee  tlie  Letter  on  the  Natiowl  Pebt, 
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liter,  aiuf  will  cantiiiue  to  be  sopenrerted,  widbt  it  is  I^  widttn 
*bis  gtasp*  I^  it,  however  late,  be  put  out  of  the  r«adi  of  naA- 
sters,  and  made  the  foundation  of  this  new  bank ;  bj  which  mode 
of  application,  instead  of  simply  accumulating,  it  will  infimtelj 
multiply.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  charge  upon 
the  public,  for  die  benefit  of  a  private  corporation :  and  surely 
the  public  may  charge  itself  with  an  equal  capital,  in  addition  to 
diis  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  itself^  Other  sums  would  arise  from 
the  sale  of  naval  and  military  stores  at  the  end  of  die  war,  and  the 
taxes  of  the  present  year  unexpended  in  the  war ;  which^  put 
all  together,  would  form  a  capital  to  die  amount  proposed,  as  an 
infallible  support  of  the  most  beneficial  institution  that  ever  was» 
or  can  be,  formed  in  die  British  empire.  ^ 

That  the  quantum  of  die  debt  and  of  all  government  ei^n- 
ses  Tequires  at  all  times  a  correspondent  quantum  of  cuitency,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  maxim  in  finance :  and  such  a  national  bank, 
under  proper  direction,  kept  inviolable  from  age  to  age,  increas- 
kig  and  to  be  increased,  would  contribute  to  supply  that  quantum 
of  currency  by  nem  coinages  from  time  to  time,  and  by  die  issues 
ef  its  paper  J  which,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  firm,  would 
become  current  diroughout  the  mercantile  world,  and  supersede, 
tn  some  degree,  the  neced^ty  of  coin.  It  would  prevent  mini- 
sters, in  distress  for  money,  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  they  have  too  often  done,  to  die  sole  advantage  of 
that  exclusive  corporation,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  public. 
It  would  become  a  new  engine  in  die  agricultural  and  commercial 
world,  which  would  be  the  sheet-^anchor  of  this  country,  on  aU 
occasions ;  and  raise  its  power  and  prosperity  above  aU  rivalry : 
for  it  would  destroy  factitious  credit,  which  is  the  bane  of  both. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  persuade  the  minister,  that  this  expe* 
£ent'  is  impracticable :  but  die  public,  I  hope,  will  not  believe  the 
Bank  t>f  England. 

m.  The  minister  is  an  indilierent  financier,  who  has  no  other 
resource  than  that  of  doubfing  a  tax,  or  flying  for  aid  to  the  siidc- 
ftig  fund,  or  borrowing  paper-money  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
As  die  capital  of  the  national  bank  would  increase  with  great 
rapidity  from  die  profits  arising  by  die  issue  of  its '  paper,  it 
would  soon  acquire  such  an  enlargement!  as  would  enable  it  to 


Mmct  and  to  sofftftt  another  inttitutkai  of  gmijpA/Bt^  iltility^lp 
be  connected  with  k-— that  of  a  national.  imuroMe*  The  .profila 
i^Km  insvrance  are  immense.  Great  and  innnmefable  ,are  Uie 
.sums  paid  annually  by  the  public  on  this  ^ccount»  and  the  piiblic  it 
well  intitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  profits.  Every  loyal  subjcitk 
would  give  a  ready  preference  to  such  a  public  institutiony  by  feel- 
ing himself  interested  in  the  general  result,  as  it  would  contribttle 
to  relieve  the  public  burdens. 

JV.  Mr.  Pitty  in  the  midst  of  war,  was  embarrassed  by  the  scai^ 
city  and  dearth  of  com :  the  present  minister^  im  the  midst  of 
peace  and  plenty^  is  etnbarrassed  by  the  scarcity  and  dearth  of 
money — an  evil  less  to  be  lamented^  indeedj  and  the  more  easily 
remedied,  if  proper  expedients  be  employed  ^  but,  without  a  re- 
medy efFectuallj  applied,  of  more  ruinous  consequence.  The 
nation  has  survived  a  famine,  but  not  a  bankruptcy. 

The  present  difficulty  is  altogether  pecuniart/.  The  want  of 
money  causes  a  general  stagnation.  For  want  of  money  agricul- 
tiure,  the  fountain  of  all  resources,  is  at  a  stand.  For  want  of 
money  coxnmerce,  the  feeder  of  all  x;esources9  is  at  a  stand.  For 
want  of  money,  after  conquering  abroad,  the  nadon  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  under  her  debt  at  home.  Now  may  we  see,  and  feel 
with  gratitude,  die^vast  consequence  of  the  critical  victory  of  Wa« 
terloo.  After  being  beaten  for  three  days^  if  victory  had  not 
been  gained  by  the  resolute  unshaken  bravery  of  the  British  and 
Prussian  ranks,  under  able  generals,  in  the  evening  of  the  eigV 
teenth  of  June  (a  victory,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  un- 
exampled in  the  whole  history  of  wars) }  the  combined  armiejis 
paid  and  supported  by  British  money,  must  have  been  paralize4» 
however  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  the  alliance  dissolved,  for  wa^t 
of  money,  which,  we  now  know,  we  had  not  to  send  ^  and  Buo- 
naparte would  have  been  ruler  of  France^  Belgiums  and  H(^ 
land :  for  it  is  even  now  a  matter  of  doubt^  whether  the  pioperif • 
tax  of  the  present  year  can  be  raised,  for  want  of  money. 

Since  the  miraculous  battle  of  Waterloo,  we  live  in  the  hgffe 
that  France  is  settled  in  peace  at  last.  Many  were  weak  enougby 
with  the  exception  of  one  at  least,  to  think  the  same  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  when  fetes  and  rejoicings  were  made,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  chivalry  of  the  allies  was  trampled  upon  by 
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Ftanoe^  wllenito  monarch  fled  wkhottt  a  Frendiman  to  draw  a 
sword  in  his  defence,  as  Frenchmen  had  before  deserted  his  bro- 
dier,  and  left  a  sacrifice  behind  them.  The  diaracter  of  French- 
men is  still  the  same )  and  that  chivalry,  though  now  more 
guarded  and  less  romantic,  may  be  trampled  upon  again.  What- 
ever expensive  and  decided  part  Great  Britain  may  have  talcen  in 
the  present  settlement  of  France ;  France  always  noas,  and  always 
must^  be  the  rival  and  enemy  of  Great  Britain :  and  the  only  ad- 
vantage we  havegained  for  our  blood  and  treasure,  is  the  hope, 
diat  France  will  be  weaker  and  less  mischievous  under  the  Bour- 
bons  disciplined  in  the  school  of  adversity,  than  under  Buona- 
parte frantic  from  success  :  if  Frenchmen  should  suffer  a  Bour- 
bon, after  the  removal  of  our  army,  to  reign  in  France ;  whidi, 
from  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  one,  and  the  ephemeral  charac- 
ter of  the  other,  is  problematical.  The  allies  are  gone  home, 
-probably  never  to  return :  for  they  will  have  enough  to  do  in  the 
settlement  of  their  own  acquired  dominions.  In  the  time  of  peace, 
so  long  as  it  may  last,  it  will  be  prudent  in  Great  Britain  to  fortify 
herself  with  the  sinews  of  war :  for  it  is  not  Buonaparte,  it  is  the 
French  nation,  whoever  may  be  its  ruler,  that  we  are  to  guard 
agsunst  \  though  not  to  fear.  After  all  its  late  disasters  and  in  its 
present  hjomiliated  state,  « the  total  expenditure  of  France,  in- 
cluding the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  the 
supplies  of  every  other  department ;  and  including  the  portion  of 
the  war  contributions  for  the  y^ar,  amounts  to  SS  millions^ 
335,000,  pounds"  '—a  sum  equalled  by  the  interest  of  our  debt 
siane.  At  the  death  of  George  the  First,  the  debt  was  only  50 
nulKons  with  a  sinking  fund  to  help  it :  whilst  that  of  France  was 
900  without  any  fund  at  all.  Such  is  the  comparative  state  of 
the  two  rival  kingdoms  in  a  financial  view :  at  a  time  that  France 
has  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  specie^  and  Great  Britain,  by 
being  the  saviour  of  France,  almost  none. 

And)  while  on  one  side  of  us  we  look  at  France,  the  desolator  of 
Europe  for  twenty  years,  left  upon  our  hands  :  we  should  look  at 
'  Amefica  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  more  inveterate  as  on 

'  Courier. 
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Wimyf  ^hI  jBBSK 'daagerout  as  a  rival )  ^liiitlicf  fTMcnoieti  -sfid 
tijkig  for  militdry  employment. 
The  halcyaii  days  of  peace  may  hat  no  longer)  than  till  the 

.  ainewa  of  war  are  again  recruited.    Never  was  there  a  time  winch 

called  so  loudly  for  the  abilities  of  a  great  miteistery  who  is  an  able 

oeconomkt  and  financier.     Not  only  the  Currency  in  coin  sfaotild 

be  augmented ;  but  that  of  paper  should  be  increased,  and- also  put 

upon  a  safe  foundation.     In  addition,  therefore,  to  die  expedients 

already  mentioned,  another  should  be  adopted  at  sdl  events,  -  as 

highly  necessary  at  the  present  time,  and  highly  expedient  at  alt 

times :  which  is,  Tochange  the  wAo/^  system  of  Bankings  ms  far 

as  it  relates  to  the  issue  of  Paper,  in  respect  of  Stamps.    Though 

the  amount  of  revenue  arising  from  the  stamps  may  at  present  be 

considerable,  yet  the  paper  continues  in  circulation  for  many  years, 

by  paying  one  stamp-duty.    The  change  proposed  would  be.  That 

it  should  pay  a  duty  every  year,  so  as  to  increase  both  the  currency 

and  the  revenue.    Banking  by  paper*mints  has  become  a  general 

trade,  the  profits  upon  which  are  great,  to  a  prime  share  of  which 

the  public  is  entitled.    The  plan  might  be.  That  at  a  stated  time^ 

once  in  twelve  months,  every  Bank  should  take  out  of  a  Public 

Office  erected  for  the  purpose,  a  certain  number  of  different 

stamps,  to  be  registered  in  the  office.    At  the  end  of  the  twelve 

months,  let  it  return  all  that  have  not  been  used,  paying  for  the 

remainder,  the  circulation  of  which  may  not  be  disturbed.    Let  it 

then  take  out  other  stamps,  in  like  manner,  for  another  year ;  at 

the  end  of  which,  let  it  return,  in  like  manner,  all  that  it  has  not 

used  to  be  deducted,  and  all  that  are  worn  out  to  be  destroyed ; 

and  pay  for  all  that  are  kept  in  circulation.    The  operation  is  sim* 

^  pie,  and  may  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year^  with  great  ease^  at  a 
little  expense,  and  without  confusion.  .  For  example :  A  certain 
JSank  takes  out  stamps  for  a  paptr^currency  to  the  amount  of 
20,0001.,  giving  security  for  the  payment— lO^OOOL  of  paper  •  il 
put  in  circulation,  the  stamps  for  which  are  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  stamps  for  the  other  10,000L  unemployed  are  re- 
turned in  the  Office.  The  Bank  then  takes  out.  sfeampe  for  9D,000L 
for  the  next  year}  at  the  end  of  which  it  returns  stamps  for 
10,0001.  unemployed,  and  pays  duty  for  20/K)0l*  kept  in  cireuh* 
tion ;  and  the  notes  for  10001.  worn-out  are  brought  to  die  OiBce 
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10  be  deiCioy«l  aad  r^ilaced  bjr  otbers.  Sveh  a  ^p-y-Oftraj 
widi  all  its  dependent  branches  in  difieient  plaoes»  mig^t  be  esta- 
blished in  Edinbutgh  and  Dublin  for  the  convenience  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  weUasin  London:  from  which  three  Offices  m^it 
be  known  the  exact  amount  of  the  paper-currencj* 

If  at  the  same  time,  a  prorision  was  made  bj  whidi  Banks  coohl 
pve  landed  orjimded  security  to  the  public  for  the  payment  of 
Aeir  notes,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Stamp-Office  %  this  would  improre 
t^ke  system  of  paper-oirrency,  by  putting  it  upon  a  secure  foand»» 
tiicmy  and  prevent  those  misfortunes  and  distresses  which  too  fre* 
quently  occur,  and  also  those  sudden  runs,  which  at  best  are  most 
distressing*  And  if,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Revenue,  us 
which  men  of  fortune  are  deeply  concerned,  it  should  become  die 
fashion  with  such  men,  as  a  public-spirited  measure,  to  embark 
joindy  or  separately  in  a  business  so .  simple  and  easy  of  exectttion^ 
they  wouki  afford  security  to  their  tenants  and  neighbours  in  their 
OMmey  transactions,  and  enrich  themsehres  i  for  that  paper  wouM 
obtain  the  peatest  currency,  which  should  issue  from  die  securest 
firm* 

By  a  person  oi  persons,  for  instance,  of  large  prq>e^,  firef 
firom  all  setdements,  incumbrances,  and  entails,  security  i^  given 
into  the  office  for  half  a  million*  Upon  this,  450,000  may  be 
fairly  and  safely  issued  in  paper  by  reserving  50,000  in  hand  against 
occasional  demands  ^  for  the  security  given  would  prevent  those 
sudden  runs  which  too  often  embarrass  the  present  banks.  The 
450,000  in  circuladon  would  be  as  s6  much  money,  the  interest  of 
which  would  be  the  source  of  gain :  out  of  which  interest  at  five 
per  cent*  ampundng  to  22,500L,  after  deductmg  for  stamps  5fi9SL 
at  three  pence  in  the  pound  upon  die  principal,  or  five  shillings  in 
Ae  pound  upon  the  interest;  diere  would  remain  19,8751.;  out 
of  which,  after  setting  oiFof  1,875L  for  expenses,  the  annual  pro* 
Jit  wottU. be.  15,0001.  for  ciedit  only. 

From  such  a  profit  arismg  from  credit  only,  without  any  risqnSb 
and  with  no  mmble  but  what  is  well  provided  for,  oonsideraUe 
;idditf  OQs  may  be  expected  to  be  made  to  die  paper-currency  found- 
ed upon  firm  and  substantial  bottoms* 

.  This  oKpedteot  woold  gradually  dange  die  whole  system  of 
pafdwminu  for  om  mmk  bettor  and  mate  secure :  and  whilst  it 
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COrttribttteB  to  increase  the  currency,  it  would  add  considerably  to' 
the  revenue.  Should  it  be  well  adopted  and  become  popular,  as  its 
foundation  seems  to  promise,  and  6f  which,  from  its  facility  as  well 
as  utility,  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained,  it  would  operate 
beneficially  upon  the  community  in  every  way.  Of  Agriculture, 
Coinmerce,  and  Manufactures,  it  would  become  the  nourishment 
and  support,  and  open  again  those  obstructed  channels,  through 
which  gold  and  silver  would  flow  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter 
of  die  globe. 

The  present  mode  of  bankifig  by  Paper-mints  sprang  up  of  itself 
from  small  beginnings,  and  hath  increased  to  a  vast  extent,  with- 
out limit  or  control.  Other  things  have  sprung  up  in  the  com- 
munity in  a  similar  way  j  such  as  Friendly-Societies,  which  the 
legislature  has  moulded  and  reformed  to  better  advantage.  And 
there  is  no  object  of  national  concern  more  deserving  the  consider- 
ation and  correction  of  Ae  legislature,  than  the  paper-mints.  Such 
a  change  and  improvement  of  the  system  is  not  only  necessary  at 
the  present  time,  but  would*  be  expedient  at  all  times.  In  every 
point  of  view,  it  would  operate  with  good  effect.  It  would  make 
Currency  more  plentiful  and  more  secure.  It  would  add  to  the 
Revenue,  and  diminish  the  virtual  load  of  the  National  Debt :  and, 
being  put  upon  substantial  firms,  the  paper  of  this  country  would 
enhrge  its  circulation,  and  make  it  less  dependent  upon  bullion, 
which  is  the  produce  of  other  nations.  Above  all :  it  would  check 
that  false  or  factitious  credit  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
which,  however  contended  for  by  many,  from  self-interest  or 
piartial  views,  and  bolstered  up  by  poverty  in  disguise,  to  swindle 
the  Public,  will,  in  the  end,  be  attended  with  disgrace  and  ruin. 
It  dhould,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  legislature, 
to  place  this  kind  of  currency  not  only  upon  the  largest,  but  safest, 
footing. 

Something  of  this  sort  should  be  done ;  and,  if  welUdone^  it  will 
be  of  greater  use  than  many  taxes. 

V.  It  18  necessary,  as  in  all  things buman,  that  regulations  should 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  every  State,  however  excellent  its 
constitution,  for  reformation  or  improvement ;  which  necessary 
regulations  can  never  be  so  seasonably  adopted,  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  war;  oir  so  weft  mtitured,  as  In  a  time  of  peace.  And,  next 
XIV.  ^am.  VOL.  VII.  2  H 
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to  a  reiioyation  of  tbe  Currency^  and  a  refonn  of  the  Pa^-miirti* 
there  is  none  more  necessary  and  important,  than  that  of  the  pie» 
sent  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  of  The  Maintenance  and 
Employment  of  the  Poor.  The  Poor-laws,  as  they  now  exist, 
have  been  enacted  at  different  times,  and  upon  the  different  emer- 
gencies of  these  different  times  \  so  that,  in  the  emergencies  of  die 
present  times,  they  are  defective  in  themselves,  partial  and  expen- 
sive in  their  execution,  and  inadequate  to  flie  purpose  for  which 
they  were  at  first  benevolently  designed ;  and  are,  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  become  a  public  evil  instead  of  a  public  good.  By 
the  idleness  which  they  promote,  they  have  destroyed  one*foiirth 
part  of  the  profitable  labor  of  the  country,  which  is  its  truest  and 
greatest  wealth.  They  have  extinguished  that  laudable  pride 
among  the  Poor,  which,  by  their  industry,  kept  them  off  the  parish  | 
that  economy  which  made  tbe  most  of  what  they  industrioasly 
earned ;  that  ingenuity,  which  distinguished  them  above  the  poor 
of  other  nations  \  that  honest  emulation,  by  which  they  contended 
against  each  other,  and  gloried  in  making  themselves  independent 
by  their  savings ;  and  that  modesty  and  sobriety,  which  rendered 
them  peaceable  and  good  members  of  the  community.  AU  is  be- 
come extravagance,  impi^vidence,  and  waste :  and,  though  better 
fed  and  better  clothed  than  farmers  and  inferibr  tradesmen  were 
SO  years  ago,  they  do  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  jrork  the 
poor  did  then.  All  glory  in  becoming  paupers,  looking  upon  tbe 
property  of  the  parish  as  their  native  inheritance  and  lawful  right 
And,  in  the  present  execution  of  the  poor-I&ws,  many  families 
who  receive  contributions  out  of  the  parish-rates,  spend,  in  idle- 
ness, more  than  some  who  labor  hard,  and  contribute  to  their 
support.  This  is  the  complaint  from  every  quarter.  In  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  money,  the  poor  consume  it  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
raised.  The  evil  is  increasing  every  year  \  and,  if  not  corrected, 
instead  of  supporting  it  by  their  labor,  the  Poor  will  soon  con- 
sume the  land. 

From  some  public  measures  that  have  been  taken,  something 
is  expected  to  be  done.  The  late  Mr.  Gilbert  interested  himself 
much  in  a  reform  of  the  poor-laws.  His  labors,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  assiduity  for  some  years,  proYed  sdxnrtive  for  wast  of  ^ 
revenue  equaUy  levied,  by  which  to  execute  the  Waevolent  des^n- 
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The  last  edition  of  his  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  printedTat  Man-- 
Chester,  is  worth  attention.  Six  millions,  it  is  said,  is  about  the 
annual  expense  of  the  poor  at  present :  whereas  half  that  sum^ 
under  a  reform,  might  prove  suiEcient.  No  public  revenue  can 
be  found,  for  this  purpose,  more  equal  and  more  applicable,"  than 
a  part  of  tht  Property-tax  ^  which  would  greatly  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  continuation  of  that  tax,  properly  modified  and  re- 
duced ;  and  applied  to  such  an  useful  and  general  purpose.  Could 
Mr.  Gilbert  have  found  such  a  revenue,  his  labors  might  not  have 
been  abortive. 

Under  a  modification  of  this  important  tax,  both  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  could  be  relieved,  where  relief  is  most  required : 
and,  after  its  reduction,  it  would  be  made  eqtud  with  the  greater 
ease,  and  become  less  oppressive  in  the  collection.  And,  when 
modified,  reduced,  and  equalized,  and  improved  to  its  highest 
pitch,  it  would  be  the  most  useful  and  efficient  tax  ever  levied  upon 
the  public— a  tax  into  which  many  others  might  be  sunk  in  time, 
and  save  all  the  expense  of  their  various  and  complicated  collection. 
Totally  do  both  the  Landed  and  Commercial  interests  mistake 
themselves  in  opposing  the  continuance  of  this  tax,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  touched  the  Funds.  At  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
Funds  this  tax  would  annually  produce  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half,  which,  when  it  is  discontinued,  will  fall  upon  themselves 
with  all  their  other  burdens  and  expenses :  and  will  they  tamely 
consent,  that  30  millions  of  clear  income,  which  they  raise  them- 
selves with  much  risque  and  labor,  shall  be  annually  paid  and  re- 
ceived, without  hazard  or  expense ;  and  yet  contribute  nothing 
towards  all  the  exigencies  of  the  State  ? 

By  the  vast  Interest  of  the  Public  Debt  to  be  quarterly  and 
punctually  paid,  all  the  lands  and  houses  in  the  nation  may  be 
considered  as  a  Farm  paying  rent  to  the  Bank  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange :  and  are  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  farm,  beside 
all  charges  and  expenses  of  occupation  and  cultivation  attended 
with  all  this  risque  and  labor,  beside  church-rates,  and  poor-rates, 
and  highway-rates,  and  duties,  and  all  other  rates,  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  national  and  government  expenses,  of  the  array, 
of  the  navy,  and  of  the  whole  police,  beside  paying  this  great 
rtsA  \  whilst  that  rent  punctually  paid  and  received  without  any 
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expencci  does  not  contribute  on^  farthing  to  the  relief  of  all  the 
public  burdens  ? 

This  is  an  important  question  submitted,,  at  this  critical  timei 
to  the  common  sense  and  to  the  common  feelingt  of  every  subject 
of  the  united  empire. 

Whenever  the  Property-tax  is  discontinued,  it  must  both  in 
reason  and  of  necessity  be  succeeded  by  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  Funds. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-laws  the  writer  of  these  remark 
has  thought  long  and  much  :  but  the  method  by  which  such  a  re- 
form could  be  put  into  execution,  with  all  the  beneficial  results 
that  may  be  expected,  would  run  into  too  long  a  detail  at  present. 
One  great  evil  would  be  directly  removed  :  that  of  Settlement- 
trials^  in  which  great  sums  are  annually  spent,  and  which  prove  to 
the  lawyers  their  best  and  most  certain  harvest.  And  into  such  si 
reform  a  great  good  might  be  introduced  of  much  utility  and  ex- 
tent, viz.  a  Fund  to  which  every  unmarried  person  without  pro- 
perty should  be  obliged  to  contribute  six,  or  nine,  or  twelve  pence 
per  week,  towards  their  settlement  in  business,  or  support  in  life ; 
to  which  fund  the  rich  may  have  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
as  the  best  mode  in  which  they  can  give  their  charity.  This  was 
one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  improvements.  But,  what  I  look  at  and  value 
most  of  all,  is,  that  a  Reform  of  the  Poor-laws  would  be  a  Reform 
of  the  Poor,  and  an  Improvement  of  their  condition.  By  confining 
the  relief  given  to  its  proper  objects— the  very  Old,  the  very  Young, 
and  the  Infirm ;  their  wants  and  comforts  would  be  the  more  plen* 
tifully  supplied  \  and,  by  making  the  Young,  the  Healthy,  and 
the  Strong  provide  for  themselves  by  their  own  labor  and  economy, 
they  would  improve  both  in  their  manners  and  in  their  morals,  and 
learn  to  become  more  happy  and  content  in  that  state  of  lifcj  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

VI.  Another  regulation  of  crying  necessity  at  this  time,  and  of 
vast  importance  at  all  times  ;  is  a  Reform  in  the  Bankrtqft'lav>Si 
or  in  their  Execution^  or  perhaps  in  both.  How  to  remedy  this 
great  national  evil,  which  defeats  all  honest  dealing,  it  is  out  of  the 
province  of  the  writer  of  these  remarks  to  suggest,  being  out  of 
the  line  of  his  study  and  experience.  He  will,  however,  hazard 
one  general  observation,  that,  if  something  be  not  speedily  and 
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eflPectually  done ;  instead  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  bank«i 
ruptcy  will  become  the  general  trade  :  as,  if  something  be  not  done 
in  regard  to  the  Poor,  paupers  will  have  possession  of  the 
land.  Property,  which  is  the  golden  chain  that  holds  the  State 
together,  will  be  confounded  or  destroyed  :  and,  out  of  our  present 
peace  and  plenty,  will  spring  tumult  and  confusion. 

VII.  There  are  other  ways  and  means,  which  the  minister,  who 
is  a  good  financier  and  strict  economist,  might  put  in  use,  to  re« 
lieve  the  public  burdens  in  time  of  peace.  A  considerable  army 
must  be  kept  on  foot  to  be  ready  for  all  occasions,  whether  within 
the  nation  or  without,  and  that  army  would  not  be  the  worse  for 
being  kept  in  some  employment.  If  the  Tolls  of  the  principal 
roads  throughout  the  two  islands  were  taken  into  the  hands  <^ 
government,  and  the  military  employed  upon  them,  divided  into 
small  parties,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  sergeants  and  the 
survepnce  of  the  subalterns  ;  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours 
every  day,  and  to  be  well  paid,  one  half  out  of  the  tolls  and  the 
other  from  the  treasury ;  with  the  privilege  of  two  months  in  the 
year— one  in  the  hay-harvest — ^and  one  in  the  corn-harvest,  to  earn 
money  for  themselves :  a  considerable  sum  would  redound  to  thd 
treasury  every  year.  The  troops  would  be  properly  dispersed 
through  the  nation ;  and  thus  a  sort  of  standing  army,  well  dis- 
ciplined  and  exercised,  if  we  must  have  a  standing  army,  would 
be  kept  at  small  expense. 

VIII.  The  Inclosure  of  all  the  Forests  arid  other  Crcwn4ands 
in  the  United  Kingdom^  with  a  reservation  of  proper  inclosures 
well  preserved  for  navy-timber  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
friendly  to  the  oak,  would  be  a  great  and  important  work  for  the 
employment  of  the  legislature  in  time  of  peace  *,  which  would 
both  benefit  the  nation  by  converting  much  useless  land  into  use- 
ful cultivation,  and  enrich  the  crown.  And,  at  the  end  of  a  wary 
it  would  find  profitable  labor  for  innumerable  hands  that  will  want 
employment.  As  currency  becomes  more  plentiful,  the  land  may 
be  sold  by  auction  in  convenient  parcels,  and  all  the  money  in* 
vested  in  the  National  Bank ;  where,  the  Capital  being  kept  in-^ 
violable,  and  its  full  share  of  the  profits  divided,  ihej  would  in- 
crease the  annual  income  of  the  Crown,  to  which  they  should  be 
sacredly  appropriated,  to  a  great  amount,  increasing  and  to  be  in** 
creased. 
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r»  it  mtj  be  thought^  will  of  itself  mnedy  the  wliole 
difficulty  \  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  die  American  war.  There  u  a 
great  difierempe  between  180  millions  of  Debt,  which  had  been 
accumulating  many  years,  and  1200,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
has  accumulated  within  a  contracted  period*  Time  will  more  too 
9I0W  in  bringing  its  relief,  without  the  help  of  otfier  expedients ; 
but,  working  together  with  them,  it  will  soon  produce  a  speedy 
remedy,  and  a  lasting  cure. 

Money,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its  worth,  is  become  a 
most  important  engine  in  every  State.  It  was  the  Want  of  Moaey^ 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  Want  of  Money  in  Great 
Britain — an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  without  loss  of  Tim^  to 
prevent  all  evil  consequences. 

In  boasting  of  our  National  Revenue,  we  diould  confine  that 
boast  at  present  to  the  Resources,  from  which  it  is  to  be  raised  for 
the  time  to  come ;  which  are,  indeed,  abundant :  but,  if  we  have 
not  Money  by  which  they  can  be  brought  up  to  their  full  price  and 
value,  the  Revenue  they  will  return  into  the  treasury  will  prove 
deficient.  However  the  treasury  may  have  been  supplied  in  time 
past,  or  however  things  may  be  wound  up  for  the  present  year; 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  for  the  time  to  come,  unless  some 
new  measures  are  applied  to  remedy  the  defect ;  notwithstandii^ 
the  adoption  of  systems  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  For  there 
must  be  a  standing  proportion  between  the  Currency  and  the  Taxes 
to  be  raised. 

Systems  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  after  all  its  privattonSf 
and  under  all  its  burdens,  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect, 
without  taking  them  from  the  minister  as  a  boon.  But  systems  o£ 
economy  and  retrenchment,  though  much  talked  of,  and  held  out 
as  great  things  ta  amuse  the  Public,  will,  in  the  end,  contribute  in 
a  small  degree  to  its  relief.  However  necessary,  and  however  com^ 
mendable,  they  should  not  engross  too  much  of  the  attention  of 
Parliament  through  the  whole  session,  which  is  intended  to  be 
$kort  s  to  the  exclusion  of  greater  things.  Here  lies  the  dai^;er» 
if  not  the  design  \  both  of  which  should  be  avoided.  At  die  end 
of  such  a  war,  instead  of  a  short  session,  it  ought  to  be  of  douUe 
length. 
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tfotn  dieie  Obs^nratlonsi  it  wHl,  I  hope,  be  msfRciendy  appa- 
rency that  Mmeyy  both  bi  Onn  and  a  proportionable  thart  of 
Pilfer  founded  upon  good  credit,  cannct  well  be  too  dbuniant* 
la^Biie  present  Difficulty,  it  is  manifest,  does  not  arise  from  a  de* 
fieiencj  In  the  resources,  or  from  a  scarcity  of  commodities  frain 
whadi  TatM  are  to  be  raised ;  but  from  a  scarcity  of  Money  hy 
4rfaich  they  are  to  be^raised*  And  it  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  minister,  whoerer he  maybe,  cannot  render  more 
useful  and  acceptable  service  to  his  country,  at  the  present  time  in 
pMieular,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  Debt,  at  all  times  in 
general ;  than  by  putting  such  measures  and  expedients  in  execu- 
tion, as  will  increase  the  Currency  of  the  nation,  which  at  this 
iSm/t  is  its  only  want. 

The  whole  nation  is  become  as  a  Farm  to  the  Bank :  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  Money,  with  which  the 
inimstry  is  dirsctly  concerned,  as  having  been  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  great  proportion  of  the  Currency  out  of  the  country, 
and  who  should  use  every  exertion  to  supply  it  to  the  country 
again  $  whether  it  shtU  pay  thirty  shillings  for  a  pound  or  J^en. 
Through  the  Scardty  of  Money  it  is  now  thirty,  which  it  cannot 
bear  I  whereas,  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  money,  it  would  be  fifteen : 
and  then  the  nation  would  pay  dre  rent,  and  florish  under  th^ 
load* 

The  great  objection  that  may  be  brought  against  this  Increase  of 
Money  is,  That  it  may  become  so  abundant  and  of  course  iO 
cheap  in  this  country,  that  our  manufactures,  from  the  expense  in 
working,  cannot  be  afforded  in  the  public  market  so  cheap  as  diose 
of  other  nations.  If  that  day  should  ever  come,  the  evil  could  be 
easily  corrected,  only  by  increasing  the  stamps  upon  the  paper, 
which,  by  checking  diat  part  of  the  currency,  which  is  by  far  die 
greatest,  would  bring  the  whole  to  its  proper  level :  and  the  stamps 
be  reduced  again  as  occasion  may  require.  By  this  expe- 
springing  out  of  the  Change  in  the  Banking  system  and 
Paper^mintSf  which  forms  ihe^fimrth  article  of  these  ObservationSf 
a  Bale  may  at  all  times  be  found  and  applied  as  a  general  r^utator 
of  the  Currency— a  thing  of  great  national  and  commercial  im- 
portance* 

Why  do  men  talk  so  much,  and  do  so  little  ? 
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At  the  end  gf  such  a  war,  when  every  thing  is  wound  up,  a 
n^w  era  should  be  opened,  nn  which  to  commence  the  renovated 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  a  great  minister  was  so  much  required,  who  is  an  able  finan- 
cier :  not  one,  who  is  a  calculator  of  pounds,  shillings^  and  pence, 
with  petty  taxes  iu  his  hand  ;  but  one,  who  understands  the  efiect  ; 

of  money  in  circulation,  with  comprehensive  measures  in  his  head«  r 

By  a  great  minister,  great  things  may  be  easily  done :  by  a  little 
minister,  little  things  will  be  done  with  difficulty.  Now  a  great 
minister  may  make  the  nation  rich :  and  now  a  little  minister  will  . 

make  it  bankrupt.    In  the  hands  of  a  great  minister,  the  country  { 

may  enjoy  the  peace  it  has  so  dearly  won,  in  the  midst  of  plenty : 
in  the  hands  of  a  little  minister,  it  will  be  more  distressed  than  it  j 

was  in  w;^r ;  for  Commerce  will  be  dead,  and  the  neglect  of  Agri- 
culture alone,  for  want  of  money  to  support  it,  may  create  ^fawine% 
when  we  shall  have  no  money  to  send  to  foreign  markets. 

Thus,  the  Difficulty  arising  from  the  various  Drains  which  have 
caused  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  from  the  vast  Increase  oi  the 
National  Debt,  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  effectually  overcome  by  the 
Expedients  proposed :  and  after  the  Difficulty  be  overcome,  they 
will  continue  to  operate  to  the  future  opulence  and  prosperity  of 
the  Public.  The  Debt,  however  nominally  greats  they  will  virtu* 
ally  diminish,  and  gradually  reduce :  though  its  total  extinction  is 
•  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired. 
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iVo  snbject  is  more  desenring  of  the  prompt  attention  of  die 
ttatist  and  (Nitriot  than  the  present  habits  of  the  working  people  of 
England ;  and  few  subjects^  indeed^  excite  more  general  interest. 
Parish  relief,  which  was  formerly  resorted  to  by  uie  unfortunate 
with  reluctance,  and  received  as  a  charitable  gift  with  humility, 
n  now  too  generally  thought  of  among  the  ways  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence without  siiarne,  and  claimed  as  a  matter  of  legal  right 
without  thankfulness. 

This  altered  state  of  mind  and  conduct  seems  to  have  originated, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  the  large  increase  of  wages,  which,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  took  place  in  most  of  our  manufac- 
tories. That  increase  begat  indolence  and  expensiveness ;  and 
when  to  these  succeeded  sudden  interruptions  in  the  demand  for 
manufactures,  and  the  enormously  high  price  to  which  provisions 
Were  run  up  in  times  of  scarcity,  applications  for  relief  to  the 
parochial  funds  on  behalf  of  workmen  having  large  families  became 
indispensable.  It  was  not  the  custom  to  reserve  the  surplus  earn- 
ings in  prosperity  for  the  hour  of  adversity.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence having  been  dius  broken  by  a  descent  to  pauperism,  and 
the  disgrace  of  that  condition  being  lessened  by  its  frequency, 
many  have  been  willing  to  feed  on  bread  which  they  have  not 
earned,  after  the  pressure  of  real  necessity  has  subsided ;  while 
others,  influenced  by  the  force  of  example,  have  resorted  to  the 
same  course  in  cases  where,  under  manlier  feelings,  they  might 
have  preserved  their  independence  by  due  exertions  and  priva- 
tions. 
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Large  wages  are  thus  k  source  of  injury,  so  far  as  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  single  men— the  earnings  of  three  or  four  days  in 
the  week  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  being  idle  and  dissi* 
pated  during  the  remainder.  But  this  mischief  does -not  stop  with 
the  occasion  of  it ;  the  habits  of  early  life  anre  not  easily  shaken 
off.  The  idleness,  tippling,  and  other  ezpensiveness  which  were 
indulged  in  with  impunity  when  in  a  single  state,  are  not  always 
abandoned  when  the  obligation  of  bringing  up  a  family  calls  for 
constant  frugality  as  well  as  industry.  On  the  contrary,  the 
practice  of  excessive  drinking  too  generally  fastens  on  its  victim) 
and  follows  him  to  his  grave.  This  is  the  poor  man's  greatest 
curse-— the  poisoner  of  his  domestic  comforts — the  bane  of  his 
offspring's  well-doing,  and  the  parent  of  crime  in  himself,  and  in 
all  whom  he  calls  his  own  I 

In  this  varying  state  between  superabundance  and  destitutiottf 
we  may  see  the  germs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  vices  which 
disturb  society*  One  condition  supplies  the  means  of  riot  and 
dissipation— tne  other  excites  to  the  commission  of  thefts  and 
frauds.  If  we  examine  the  registers  of  offences,  we  find  the 
immediate  cause  of  delinquency  to  be,  most  frequently,  fovbrtt  ; 
"—the  remote  cause  idleness  and  extravagance  ^  hence  we  set 
young  working  men  and  women  higher  fed  and  better  dressed  than 
formerly }  but  we  also  see  pawnbrokers  in  greater  abundance*-* 
misery  in  families  and  in  old  age  more  frequent — ^pauperism  ex* 
tended  beyond  all  bounds,  and  me  calendars  of  offences  increasiiif 
every  sessions. 

This  is  a  very  diseased  state  of  society,  and  the  ordinary  rem** 
dies  are  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  work  a  cure.  New  penal  laws 
are  enacted,  but  offenders  are  not  discouraged — additional  and  e^ 
tensive  gaols  are  erected,  but  the  public  are  not  less  infested  with 
cheats  and  robbers.  Schemes  of  reform  are  carried  into  execution 
at  a  great  expense,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sinnen 
brougnt  to  repentance  equal  their  daily  growth.  Poor-housci 
greatly  increase  in  number  and  magnitude,  but  the  public  ways 
continue  to  be  disgraced  with  vagrants  %  and  the  numberless  chari* 
ties  which  have  been  lately  founded,  seem  but  to  encourage  new 
claimants  on  the  benevolent  sympathies.  Seeing  then  the  ine& 
cacy  of  the  various  and  prodigiously  expensive  means  used  for  the 
relief  of  poverty  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  much  may  not  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  In  procuring  employment  for  the  poor,  and  encourag* 
ing  their  industry,  much  has  been  achieved ;  by  such  means  they 
have  been  raised  ibave  poverty,  but  to  keep  them  there,  something 
more  is  necessary— ^viz.  to  teach  them  the  propriety  oiJrugaUfy^^ 
of  reserving  part  of  their  earnings  when  protperouSf  unincumberedp 
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and  healthy f  to  meet  the  future  claims  of  a  Jamily,  of  siclnesSf 
and  of  old  age.  Without  this  prudential  rule,  the  surplus  eam^ 
ings  of  most  working  men  are  not  only  not  conducive  to  the  supply 
of  their  future  wants,  but  add  to  them  by  implanting  in  them  habits 
of  expense,  drunkenness,  and  sloth.  It  is  an  encouraging  circum- 
stance, however,  that  at  present  we  see  the  determined  industry 
and  frugality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  carry  them 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life  independently,  in  spite  of  every 
difficulty  and  impediment :  but  if  these  impediments  be  cleared 
away— if  the  path  be  made  easy  and  agreeable — if  the  bright  pro- 
spect afibrded  by  early  economy  be  clearly  shown,  many,  very 
many,  there  doubtless  are,  of  the  less  thoughtful  or  less  resolute 
remainder,  who  will  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  is  necessary 
for  their  own  interest  and  comfort,  and  acquire  some  liking  for  the 
dignity  of  independence. 

It  is  not  here  supposed  that  this  important  subject  has  hitherto 
remained  unattempted ;  the  pens  of  the  ablest  writers  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  have  advocated  the  expediency  of  timely 
frugality ;  innumerable  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  render  the 
surplus  earnings  of  early  life  available  for  future  deficiencies  ;  in- 
genious and  scientific  persons  have  aided  the  cause  by  numerous 
calculations  \  neidier  zeal  nor  perseverance  has  been  wanting  to 
carry  the  object  into  complete  effect,  but  hitherto  nothing  exten- 
sively useful  has  been  done,  and  pauperism  has  continued  to  in- 
^ease.  The  endeavours,  however,  have  not  been  useless.  By 
reducing  many  plausible  and  seemingly  infallible  theories  to  the 
test  of  practice,  we  have  discovered  what  modes  are  inapplicable 
to  real  life,  and  learnt  what  is  wanting  to  meet  its  conveniencies. 
A  subject  of  such  vast  importance  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
opon  abstract  reasonings,  or  at  once.  It  is  after  repeated  failures, 
and  among  various  experiments,  that  we  ascertain  the  best  way  of 
reducing  operations  to  practice,  and  elicit  the  true  principle  on 
which  utility  hinges.  A  short  account  of  the  principal  schemes 
which  have  eneaged  public  attention,  and  of  the  success  or  diffi- 
culties which  Allowed  them,  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  dear 
the  way  for  a  discussion  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  SCHEMES 

For  rendering  the  Savings  of  early  Industry  conducive  tojidure 
*  Support. 

In  177S  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
enabling  parishes  to  grant  deferred  annuities  to  their  poor  and 
industrious  inhabitants.    It  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dowdeswel), 
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and  was  supported  by  Sir  George  Saville,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
manj  other  eminent  persons ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  decided  majority,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  The 
preamble  to  this  bill  stated — 

*^  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  persons  engaged  as  journeymen  in 
manufactures  and  handicraft  trudes,  and,  Jikewise,  household  servants, 
laborers,  and  divers  other  persons,  get  more  ntoneyt  as  the  wattes  of  tlieir 
labor  and  service,  than  is  sufficient  for  their  present  mainceiiancey  and  might 
Cdsilr,  if  they  were  so  minded,  /ay  Im/,  out  of' their  said  gtltiugs,  a  suficiettt 
mm  toprovi'ie  for  their  supfMn-t  in  theit  old  age. 

"  And  whereas,  it  would  be  highly  usefiu  both  t(»  the  said  persons  them- 
selves^  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  make  such 
provision  for  their  support  in  the  latter  periods  of  their  lives,  as  they  viouid 
thereby  become  more  sober  and  virtuous  in  their  ordinary  course  of  life,  and 
more  industrious  in  the  prosecution  of  their  several  caUings  and  employ- 
ments, wiiich  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  riches  and  the  manu/actures 
of  this  kingdom. 

"  And  whereas  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  said  persons  mi<:ht  be 
induced  to  lay  up  some  part  of  their  earnings  in  their  youth  and  middle  age, 
iti  order  to  make  such  provision  for  their  old  age,  if  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity were  offered  them,  of  employing  the  money  they  should  so  lay  up  iu 
a  safe  and  advintageous  manner. 

"  And  whereas  the  most  safe  and  advantageous  way  in  which  the  said 
frugal  and  industrious  persons  can  employ  tl.c  several  sums  of  money  which 
they  may  be  able  to  save  out  of  their  wages,  for  the  support  of  their  old  age, 
seems  to  be  to  purchase  therewith  annuities  for  their  lives,  which  should 
commence  at  some  remote  period,  when  their  strength  and  ability  to  work 
will  be  considerably  impaired  ;  afid  the  poor's  rates  of  the  several  parishes 
in  England  or  Wales  seem  likely  both  to  be,  and  to  be  thought  by  the  said 
industrious  an'-  frugal  persons  a  sufficient  and  convenient  fund  to  secure,  at 
all  events,  the  payment  of  such  life  annuities  as  aforesaid,  to  the  sevei^dil 
persons  who  shall  have  purchased  them,  in  case  any  deficiency  should* 
happen  in  the  fund  created  for  the  payment  of  the  said  annuities  by  the 
monies  that  shall  have  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  them." 

The  operative  part  of  the  bill  provided  that  the  poor  rates  should 
be  liable,  in  case  the  fund  raised  by  the  deposits  failed  ;  that  the 
minister,  church-wardens,  and  overseers  should  be  the  managers  of 
these  annuities ;  that  no  annuity  granted  to  a  man  should  com- 
mence before  he  were  fifty  years  of  age,  nor  to  a  woman  before 
she  were  thirty.  The  annuities  were  computed  on  a  money  interest 
of  31.  per  cent. ;  the  grants  were  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
inhabitants  having  legal  settlements  in  the  parish  \  impediments 
were  imposed  against  the  alienation  of  grants ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  tlie  scheme  should  not  be  opened  in  any  parish  unless 
a  majority  of  the  rated  inhabitants  In  number  and  value  should 
agree  to  it,  at  a'meeting  duly  convened  for  the  purpose. 

In  178.',  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  effect  to  a  plan  for 
enabling  the  laboring  poor  to  provide  support  for  themselves  in 
sickness,  as  well  as  old  age,  by  small  weekly  savings  from  their 
wages.    A  bill  for  establishing  a  plan  of  this  kind  was  brought  in 
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by  Mr.  Acklandj  and  amended  and  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  «et  of  tables  were  also  constructed  by  Dr.  Price,  at 
the  request  of  a  Committee  of  the  House,  upon  which  the  plan 
was  to  have  proceeded  \  but  this  bill,  like  Mr.  Dowdeswell's,  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords. 

In  1808,  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  promoting  industry  among  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community,  and  for  the  relief  and  regulation  of  the  necessit- 
ous and  criminal  poor  \  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Committee, 
recited  that— 

*•  Whereas  such  of  the  laboring  poor  as  are  desirous  of  making  out  of 
tkeir  earnings  tome  atmngSy  as  ajuture  provision  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lietf  are  discouraged  from  so  doing  by  the  difficulty  of  placing  out  securely 
the  small  sums  which  they  are  able  to  save^  and  it  Would  tend  to  promote 
habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and  to  encourage  the  poor  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  their  families  if  an  establishment  were  formed,  m 
which  they  might  invest  their  money  witli  security  and  advantage." 

The  bill  then  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  ofEce  in  tlie 
Metropolis  to  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  assisted  by  proper  officers ;  the 
persons  who  sought  the  benefit  of  this  establishment  were  to  remit 
to  the  accountant  thereof,  by  the  General  Posi,  or  otherwise^  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  These  sums  were  to  be  invested 
in  the  Government  funds,  and  the  contributors  to  be  benefited 
thereby  in  proportion  to  the  dates  and  amount  of  their  respective 
contributions.  The  bill  embraced  several  other  objects  connected 
with  the  relief  and  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  $  but  it 
was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Besides  these  plans  which  have  employed  the  attention  of  the 
British  Legislature,  other  societies,  professedly  for  the  «  Benefit 
cf  Old  Age/*  have  been  projected  by  private  individuals,  and  esta- 
blished in  great  numbers.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago^ 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  eagerness  to  enter  into  such 
schemes,  in  consequence  of  the  flattering  terms  which  were  held 
out  by  the  projectors ;  for  the  promised  benefits  were  three  or  four 
times  as  high,  in  some  instances,  as  the  deposits  were  capable  of 
producing.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  many  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  Metropolis  were  induced  to  join  them,  and  their 
eagerness  was  further  excited  by  the  allurement  of  an  abatement  to 
those  who  first  became  members.  A  Mr.  Dale,  and  afterwards 
Dr.  Price,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  projects ;  die  Doctor  made 
the  following  observarions  upon  them  : — **  What  confusion  must 
they  produce  some  time  or  other  !  How  barbarous  is  it  thus  to  draw 
inoney  from  the  public  by  promises  of  advantages  that  cannot  be 
obtained !  Have  we  not  already  sufliered  too  much  by  bubbles  ? 
I  have  said  that  these  societies  are  impositions  on  the  public,  pro* 
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ceeding  from  iffnorance,  and  supported  by  credulity  and  folly.  B«t 
this  is  too  genUe  a  cens\ire.    There  is  reason  to  belieVe  that  worse 
principles  have  contributed  to  their  rise  and  support.     The  present 
members,  consisting  chiefly  of  persons  in  the  moxe  adyancad  ages, 
who  have  been  admitted  on  the  easiest  terms,  believe  that  the 
schemes  they  are  supporting  will  last  their  time,  and  that  diey  will 
be  gainers ;  and  as  to  the  injury  that  may  be  done  to  their  succes* 
sors,  or  to  young  members,  it  is  at  a  distance,  and  they  care  litde 
about  it.    Agreeably  to  this  principle,  the  founders  of  these  soci^ 
ties  begin  so  low  as  not  to  require  perhaps  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
annuities  they  promise ;  afterwards  they  advance  gradually,  just 
as  if  they  imagined  that  the  value  of  the  annuities  vras  nothing 
determinate,  but  increased  with  every  increase  of  the  society  % 
but,  as  no  ignorance  can  believe  this,  the  true  design  appears  to 
be,  to  form  soon  as  large  a  society  as  possible,  by  leading  the  un^ 
wary  to  endeavour  to  be  foremost  in  their  applications,  lest  the  adU 
vantage  tf  getting  in  on  the  easiest  terms  should  be  lost.     It  is 
well  known  that  mese  arts  have  succeeded  wonderfully ;  and  thatj 
in  consequence  of  them,  these  societies  now  consist  of  persons  who, 
for  the  same  annuities,  make  higher  or  lower  payments,  according 
to  the  time  when  they  have  been  admitted  i  and  the  generality  <» 
whom,  therefore,  must  know,  that  either  more  than  the  vsuues 
have  been  required  of  the  members  last  admitted ;  or,  if  not,  that 
they  are  themselves  expecting  considerable  annuities,  for  which 
they  have  given  no  valuable  consideration,  and  which,  if  paid  them, 
must  be  stolen  from  the  pockets  of  some  of  their  fellow  members. 
I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  condemn  all  institutions  of  this  kind. 
They  may  be  very  useful  if  the  full  values  are  taken,  and  proper 
care  is  used  in  the  improvement  of  money  i  interest,  in  these  caset^ 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  higher  than  SL  per  cent.'' 

These  societies,  for  the  most  part,  soon  broke  up ;  a  few,  how- 
ever, obstinately  persisted  for  several  years,  and  entailed  a  bitter 
disappointment  on  a  large  number  of  aged  persons. 

In  the  Sprine  of  1806,  the  Provident  iNSTiTUTfON  61 
London  was  established  under  the  patronage  and  subscription  of 
many  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

**  The  leading  design  of  the  Institution  was  declared  to  be,  to  enable  tlie 
industrious  and  economical  to  appropriate  their  savingi  most  beneficially  to  the 
difFerent  objects  of  their  prudence  and  affection.^*  To  meet  the  de.'sire  of  provid- 
ing for  thwr  familiet,  or  other  objects  of  their  affection  in  case  of  their  deathsy  a 
beneficial  system  of  life  Insurance  was  devised,  and  has  been  carried  inte 
very  extensive  effect.  To  secure  a  provision  for  themtehes^  when  impaired  ia 
their  powers  for  labor, — deferred  annuities  were  granted,  which,  as  the  pub>« 
lications  of  the  office  also  state,  **  afford  to  a  man  the  mean<«,  by .  a  single 
payment,  or  by  annual,  or  quarterly  payments,  produced  by  small  saving9 
during  kis  years  of  vigor  ^  of  ensuring  a  condor  table  support  in  his  old  age  r 

**  In  the  pursuit  of  this  important  design,  the  Institution  proposes  everj 
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possible  encouragement  to  early  inrlustry  and  economy.  It  therefore,  as  a 
primary  step,  presents  the  singular  advantage  of  a  dank,  wherein  the.  Industrie 
ous  matf  deposit  their  savinga  to  imprcroe  at  compound  interest^  which,  s»o  im- 
proved, will,  at  a  given  period,  become  the  piircliase  money  of  an  annuiiy, 
to  render  their  old  age  comfortable  :  btit  they  may  have  liberty  to  withdraw 
all  the  tumt  paid  in  bt/  them,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  annuity, 
without  any  deduction  whatever  ;  should  circumstanres  render  it  necessary. 
Or  if  a  person  b4nlving  with  this  Institution,  with  a  view  to  a  prospective 
annuity,  shall  die,  the  monies  paid  in  shall  be  returned  to  his  widow,  or 
others,  to  whom,  by  will,  he  may  bequeath  the  satnc  as  iiis  own  personal 
estate ;  or  it  may  bvcome  the  foundation  of  an  annuity  to  them,  at  his  or 
their  option.  Furthermoie,  as  a  temporary  loan  is  sometimes  of  essential 
service  in  business,  he  m^ty  obtain  such  loaji^  in  propurtii^n  to  the  sums  that 
he  has  paid  into  the  Institution,  at  legal  iuterei>i;  but  not  ol'tener  tliau  once 
in  twelve  months.** 

"  The  most  encouraging  motives  to  industry  must  surely  be  excited,  when 
a  man  sees  that  the  small  savings  he  m'«iy  be  able  to  make  lead  to  such 
various  beneficial  eflecis.  If  he  looks  forward  to  old  age,  he  has  the  checr- 
iag  prospect  of  an  independent  support  1  lie  may  reHect  with  pride  that  a  little 
fortune  is  accumulating  for  his  widow  and  orphans,  or  others  whom  he  may 
wish  to  assist,  if  death  should  curtail  that  period  of  existence  !  If  misfor- 
tune or  any  other  occasion  requires,  for  his  immediate  aid,  the  savings  that 
were  intended  for  his  future  advantage,  the  Institution  ii  his  Bank,  upon 
which  he  may  at  any  time  draw  for  all  the  sumi  that  he  has  there  deposited. 

"  Hence  this  Institution,  vvhilo  effecting  a  certain  provision  for  old  age, 
also  comprizes  the  other  udvantageSf  to  which  the  xavings  of' early  industry  may 
be  applied, 

"  It  will  be  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  the  Annuity  Tables,  that  the  savings 
of  little  more  than  a  penny  a  day,  commencing  in  the  early  part  of  a  mau*s 
life,  will  ensure  him  a  security  from  want,  when  p^isthis  da\h  of  labor. 

"It  may  be  right  to  observe,  however,  that  this  pan  of  the  Institution's 
design  is  not  merely  directed  u*  the  working  classes^  but,  by  incrotsing  the 
contributions,  will  be  found  equ-iliy  valuable  to  professional  men  and  ail 
Others  whose  income  depeiuU  upon  a  continuance  of  their  capaci^  for 
exertion." 

In  1810,  a  Bankf  in  which  the  industrious  might  deposit  their 
savings^  was  proposed  at  Ruth  well,  in  Dumfriesshire,  by  the 
very  excellent  and  benevolent  minister  of  that  parish. 

In  1814,  a  similar  institution  was  founded  in  Edinburgh, 
entitled  <<  The  Edinburgh  Savings'  Bank,"  but  more  simple  in  its 
plan. 

At  Kelso,  an  Institution  of  a  similar  kind  was  soon  after  esta- 
blished, under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

In  other  parts  of  Scotland,  Institutions  for  the  same  object  have 
been  set  on  foot ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  proceed  successfully. 
In  several  places  in  England,  also,  this,  like  every  other  benevolent 
design,  has  met  with  the  warmest  and  most  liberal  support. 

In  1814f,  the  Provident  Institution  of  Bath  was  esta- 
blished. 

In  1815,  "  The  Provident  Institution"  of  Souikampton 
was  established  under  the  recommendation  and  active  support  of 
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the  Right  Honourable  George  Ro8e,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  that  neighbourhood. 

This  brief  account  of  Institutions  for  rendering  early  savings 
available  for  the  supply  of  future  wants,  would  be  very  incomplete^ 
if  it  were  not  to  take  notice  of  a  description  of  provision  against 
casualties,  and  for  old  age,  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature,  and 
most  extensive  application,  viz.  Friendly  or  Benefit  Socie- 
ties. These  Societies,  extending  to  every  town  in  Great  Britain, 
and  abounding  in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  propose  to  in- 
demnify the  early  economist  against  almost  every  ill  that  can  hap- 
pen to  his  corporeal  existence  ;.  and  to  anticipate  every  want  to  the 
supply  of  which  his  early  savings  are  applicable.  In  these  socie-- 
ties  not  only  are  the  visitations  of  ill  health,  and  the  pressure  of  old 
age  provided  for,  but  relief  is  frequently  offered  in  cases  of  insol- 
vency— when  in  want  of  work— hdu  accidents  by  fire— to  provide 
substitutes  if  drawn  for  the  militia — on  the  birth  of  a  child->-or 
the  decease  of  any  part  of  the  member's  family.  Various  acts  of 
parliament  have  given  encouragement  to  these  societies :  and  a 
bill  that  was  passed  in  179S  endows  them  with  a  preference,  before 
any  other  creditor,  against  their  trustees  and  officers — it  also  ex- 
empts them  from  stamp  duties  and  court  fees  in  their  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  supplies  them  with  expeditious  and  cheap  means  of 
settling  disputes.  \ 

The  above  are  the  principal  schemes  for  applying  the  savings  of 
working  people  to  their  future  support  which  have  engaged  public 
attention,  aldiough  other  proposals  out  of  number  have  been  pub«- 
lished  for  the  same  laudable  object.  Indeed,  so  alive  have  the 
feelings  of  the  public  been  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  that  in  some 
catalogues  now  in  use,  upwards  of  two  hundred  books  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  counted  ;  many  of  these,  in  some  way,  conceive  means 
by  which  the  surplus  earnings  of  early  life  may  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  its  future  exigencies  :  but  as  these  are  either  quite  im^ 
practicable,  or  similar  in  principle  to  those  already  described,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  their  varieties  and  amplifications.  We  shall 
now  consider  the  merits  of,  and  the  objections  to,  the  schemes 
enumerated.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to  break  through  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  described ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer 
some  observations  on  Benefit  Societies. 

The  Act  of  SSd  Geo.  III.  cap.  54.  is  a  most  valuable  boon 
given  to  the  industrious  and  frugal  in  their  endeavours  to  provide 
against  future  wants  :  and  that  a  very  general  desire  prevails  among 
the  working  class  to  provide  for  themselves  in  their  difficulties,  is 
evident  from  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament  in  1806,  by  which 
It  appears  that  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  persons 
in  Enghnd  are  members  of  Benefit  Societies,     It  is  only  'to  be 
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lamented  that  such  a  good  disposition  in  the  people,  and  such  b<ne«- 
ficent  provisions  in  the  legislature,  should  be  used  by  the  artful  as 
the  means  of  foisting  impositions  upon  the  deserving  persons  in* 
tended  to  be  made  secure.  Benefit  Clubs  in  tie  metropolis  are,  it  is 
believed,  witl^  very  few  exceptions,  cheats  upon  the  unwary — their 
benefit  is  chiefly  to  the  publican  at  whose  house  they  are  set  up^ 
and  to  the  secretary,  their  contriver,  who  is  usually  some  broken 
adventurer.  For  the  most  part,  the  contributions  are  not  a  -third 
part  of  what  is  necessary  to  realize  the  promised  advantages — and 
the  secretaries,  some  of  whom  manage  twenty  different  clubs,  seem 
to  be  under  no  other  restraint  in  outbidding  each  other  in  the  ad- 

V  vantages  they  promise,  than  the  necessary  caution  not  to  overstrain 
the  credulity  of  their  subscribers.  Consisting  at  first  of  the  young 
and  healthful,  the  members  are  all  payers-in — and  the  fund  con- 
tinuing to  improve  for  a  time,  persons  unused  to  consider  subjects 

'  of  this  kind,  are  delighted  with  the  prospect,  and  tliink  it  must  last 
for  ever  ^  but  when,  from  being  young  and  healthy  payers-in,  they 
become  sickly  and  aged  drawers*out,  the  scene  presently  changes. 
Hence  most  of  the  clubs  are  exhausted  in  fifteen  of  twenty  years, 
and  very  few  indeed  reach  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when  those 
who  have*  been  many  years  members  reap  no  other  fruit  from  their 
life-long  industry  and  frug^ity, '  than  grievous-  disappointment. 
These  continual  falsifications  of  the  just  hopes  of  the  fiugally  dis- 
posed, are  not  more  cruel  to  the  sufferers  themselves  tlian  they  are 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  industry  and  frugality  in  others.  maoTi 
desirous  of  saving  part  of  their  earnings,  and  applying  them  to 
their  future  wants,  seeing  the  failures  oi  these  clubs,  give  up  their 
object  in  despair,  and  spend  the  sums  they  would  otherwise  save, 
in  present  enjoyments.  And  those  who  do  subscribe,  knowing 
the  uncertainty  of  their  club's  duration,  do  it  in  fear  and  tremblingy 
but  are  driven  to  lodge  their  savings  in  such  societies,  because  no 
others,  offering  benefits  suitable  to  their  wants,  are  open  to  them. 

In  several  parts  of*  the  country,  however,  societies  of  this  kind 
have  been  founded  on  principles  of  pure  benevolence ;  and,  aided 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  neighbouring  gentry^  they  have  flourish- 
ed free  from  the  suspicions  to  which  the  other  benefit  clubs  are 
liable. 

We  will  now  consider  some  other  of  the  objections  against  Bene- 
fit Clubs.  A  principal  one  has  been  already  noticed,  viz.  that  they 
do  not  fulfil  their  engagements  for  a  continuance.  Another  is,  that 
they  have  some  immoral  tendencies :  the  indolent  and  worthless 
are  encouraged  tp  declare  themselves  on  the  sick-list  to  procure  the 
weekly  allowance,  when  in  fact  they  are  unafilicted^  or  but  partial- 
ly interrupted  in  their  health.  The  rule  which  prohibits  the  mem- 
oers  .from  doing  any  kind  of  work  when  on  the  sickrlistj  is  unfa- 
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rotAle  to  the  productiveness  of  industry,  as  a  man  may  be  ill,  and 
unable  to  do  his  usual  measure  of  labour,  and  yet  be  competent  to 
do  work  of  some  sort  in  a  limited  degree.  The  allowance  promised 
to  a  member  when  in  prison  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  fear  of 
that  abode^  ancf  the  exertions  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  it :  and 
the  provision  yielding  a  certain  weekly  sum  to.  the  artizan,  "^hen 
out  of  empk>yment,  is  evidently  introduced  into  several  of  these 
clubs,  to  support  combinations  among  journeymen  against  theif* 
'masters.  These  societies,  although  connected  with  the  best  feelinggf 
and  intentoins,  are  certainly  subject  to  great  abuses. 

Then  as  to  the  management : — ^The  principle  of  requiring  a  man 
at  all  parts  of  his  life,  and  under  all  vicissitudes,  to  appropriate  an 
equal  sum  from  his  earnings  for  future  support  is  universally  bad  :  at 
some  periods  this  is  quite  impossible,  and  all  he  c^n  then  do  to  pre- 
vent his  being  scratched  is  to  pawn  or  sell  his  goods  and  apparel,  and. 
thus  raise  a  sum  at  a  loss  of  from  23  to  50  per  cent,  to  deposit  it  in  a 
fund,  where  it  does,not  improve  at  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.,  allow- 
ing for  un]$rodtictiv6  balances.  The  custom  of  <*  spending  money  " 
on  club  nights  isoften  objected  to.  One  would  not,  however,  quarrrf 
with  a  man  for  spending  sixpence  or  so  extra  on  a  club  night  and  it  is 
perhaps  better  that  those  whose  companionable  dispositions  lead 
them  into  society,  should  have  something  of  serious  business  to 
perform  than  have  nothing  but  the  pipe,  tankxird,  and  jovial  com- 
pany before  them  ;  but  the  practice  being  extended  to  all  the  mem- 
bers— they  are  a// encouraged  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  even- 
ings in  public-houses,  which  m/zny,. without  such  an  introduction, 
ought  not  desire  or  think  of.  The  practice,  too,  (although  an  indis-' 
pensible.one,)  of  setting  part  of  the  members  as  spies  upon  others 
who  are  claimantsi  on  the  sick-list,  leads  to  bad  feelings  and 
eflects — suspicions  and  enmities  are  generated,  when  solace 
and  friendship  are  most  wanted — and  the  attempt  often  made 
to  divest  a  sick  man*  of  his  holding  and  property  in  the  club,  upon 
his  being  detected  in  inadvertently  doing  some  useful  act,  is  abhor- 
rent to  every  liberal  and  rational  feeling. 

The  fate  of  these  societies  is  not  unfrequently  determined   at 
once  by  the  flight  of  their  secretaries,  or  other  officers,  with  *«the. 
box/*     With  all  these  defects,  however,  in  the  absence  of  better 
schemes.  Benefit  Clubs  have  done  much  good  in  the  country  and 
some  in  London. 

It  was  argued  against  Baron  Maseres's  scheme  of  deferred  parish 
annuities,  that  unless  the  management  of  the  receipts,  investments^ 
and  paymetus  were  confided  to  persons  of  skill  and  integrity,  there 
would  be  great  reason  to  apprehend  embezzlement  and  loss  ;  that 
such  services  must  be  paid  for;  but  that  these  and  the  expense' of 
rcmittiD|  money  forjnvestment^  of  brokerage,  &c.  could  hardly  be^ 
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borne  out  of  the  small  and  scanty  payments  which  alone  were  tobe 
expected.  That  although  the  calculations  were  made  on  a  siippon* 
tion  of  money  improring  at  31.  per  cent,  interest,  while  a  much  h^her 
rate  was  procurablei  yet  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  interest  would  not  defray  the  expense  of  management, 
compensate  for  the  indispensable  delay  in  investments,  and  for  the 
extra  duration  of  life  always  found  among  annuitants  over  bodies  of 
men  taken  in  the  gross,  in  which  the  diseased  and  the  dying  are  in* 
eluded  ;  looking,  therefore,  to  these  contingencies,  and  to  the  fact 
that  almost  all  annuity  schemes  had  set  at  naught  the  calculations 
of  their  projectors  and  terminated  in  insolvency,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  intended  project  would  lead  parishes  into  great  diffi- 
culties aQd  encumbrances. 

Mr.  Ackland's  plan,  although  aided  by  the  abilities  of  Dr. 
Price,  was  liable  to  all  these  objections,  and  open  to  several  others ; 
the  plan  of  a  General  or  National  Benefit  Club,  for  sickness  as 
well  as  old  age,  would  certainly  be  subject  to  eontinual  abuses ; 
against  which  no  vigilance  to  be  expected  of  the  inspectors  would 
be  an  effectual  guard.  Upon  this  plan  it  might  be  said,  as  it  has 
of  others  of  a  similar  kind»  «  that  the  country  would  be  cheated^ 
the  poor  abused,  unfit  persons  appointed,  and  justice  perverted." 

Mr.  Whitbread's  biU  aimed  at  far  too  much,  and  was  open  io 
many  objections. 

«  The  Frovident  Institution  of  London,  or  rather  that  part 
of  its  plan  which  embraces  the  granting  of  deferred  anni|ities  for 
the  benefit  of  old  age,  may  be  considered  as  a  practical  experiment 
upon  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Maseres's,  and  a  portion  of  that  o|  Mr. 
Ackland's.  It  was  brought  forward  under  the  most  flattering 
Auspices,  and  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  life  insurance  and  a 
fire  insurance,  both  highly  popular ;  its  benefits  were  made  known 
through  agents  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  further  explain* 
ed  by  upwards  of  10,000  pamphlets,  which  were  sold  or  distri- 
buted :  in  many  places  it  met  with  the  warmest  support  of  the 
clergy  and  gentry ;  in  all,  with  approbation.  The  management, 
in  which  the  trustees  and  directors,  &c.  acted  gratuitously,  was  of 
the  most  frugal  kind.  The  assured  annuities  were  as  high  as  die 
deposits  were  capable  of  lastingly  yielding  \  and  the  fulnlment  of 
the  engagements  was  guaranteed  by  an  ample  stock-capital  of  a 
quarter  of  s^million  sterling.  The  business  of  the  institution  has 
BOW  been  pursued  nearly  ten  years  in  the  life  insurance  department, 
widi  great  and  unquestioned  success  (<  but  in  the  department  for 
erantin£  deferred  annuities  for  old  age,  with  very  litde  success 
mdeedi    *" 

The  deferred  annuities  which  have  been  purchased  have  been 
bought  chiefly  by  servants»  and  occasionally  by  their  loasteks  for 
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diem  ^  al«>  by  comedians,  musiomaaters,  and  others  whose  incomee 
are  now  liberal,  but  wiU  certainly  fail  when  they  become  old.  The 
AUTrzAM  and  labourer,  for  whom  the  plan  was  deemed  to  be 
peculiarly  suited,  and  to  whom  it  has  been  strongly  recommended, 
hare  not  chosen  to  embrace- it,  and  thet  are  right. 

They  are  right^^because,  to  make  the  savings  of  youth  coiw 
dttctre  to  the  comforts  of  age,  the  man  must  be  upheld  during  the 
intermediate  period ;  and  it  is  in  that  intermediate  period  when  in 
the  prime  of  life  that  he  frequently  stands  most  in  need  of  aid  ) 
for  it  is  then  that  he  has  to  meet  the  great  expense  of  bringing  up 
an  infant  family,  and  that  the  time  of  his  wife  is  absorbed  in  the 
necessary  attendance  on  his  children.     When  this  period  is  passed 
by— vwhen  his  children's  labour  is  sufficient  for  their  support,  and 
his  wife  also  is  at  liberty  to  work  for  her  livelihood,  his  condition 
then  re-approaches  to  tne  independence  of  a  single  man,  and  if  hie 
diminished  bodily  powers  cause  his  earnings  to  be  at  that  period 
curtailed — his  siwdued  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  free  him  from 
many  expenses  which  the  habits  of  youth  made  necessary ;  so  that 
if  he  continues  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health,  the  labour  of  old 
age  for  many  years  wiU  supply  its  wants.    It  is,  therefore,  not 
quite  reasonable  that  a  young  man  should  sink  his  savings  to  fto*t 
cure  an  independence  in  an  old  age  which  he  may  not  live  to  enjoy  i 
'  and  overlook  the  probability  of  such  savings  being  wanted  to  supply 
food  for  an  infant  family,  or  the  expenses  of  the  sick  bed.   Indeed 
it  would  not  be  fair  that  a  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  devote  a  part 
'  of  Us  earnings  to  the  procurement  of  independence  for  himself  in 
his  old  age,  while  a  numerous  family  were  claiming  present  sup* 
port  at  lus  hands,  which,  in  consequence  of  such  diversion  of  ms 
earnings,  he  were  unable  to  supply :  sdll  less  would  it  be  right 
that  the  parish  should  be  burthened  with  their  relief.     In  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view  also  it  is  mudi  more  important  that  the  rising 
generation  should  be  nurtured  with  due  care,  and  be  unhabituated 
to  look  to  the  parish  for  the  means  of  life,  than  that  independence 
diould  be  secured  to  a  man  in  his  latter  days.     If  either  is  to  have 
support  from  the  poor-rates,  it  had  better  be  the  old  man  going  out 
of  life,  than  the  youth  entering  into  it. 

The  rule  to  be  inferred  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  encourage  young  persons  definitively  to  sink  the  savingi 
tfacymay  have  realized,  and  pledge  a  regular  porrion  of  their  future 
earnings  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  to  commence  in  their  ad- 
vanced life,  while  the  calls  of  a  young  family  may  require  all  which 
their  frugality  has  already  saved,  and  the  utmost  which  their 
future  industry  can  procure ;  but  that,  when  these  calls  shall  ham 
been  answered,  dieir  furf^os  remaining,  and  a  part,  at  lea!^  of 
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their  succeeding  saTings  may  be  advantageoady  laid  out  in  that 

manner. 

Hence,  in  the  original  plan  of  the  Provident  Institution,  a  bank 
for  the  receipt  of  savings,  subject  to  their  being  withdravni  at 
pleasure,  was  opened  as  a  primary  step  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  in  old  age.  In  the  country  many  were  disposed  id  place 
their  money  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Institution  for  safe  custody, 
and  with  a  view  to  purchase  future  annuities :  but  such  was  the 
trouble  of  correspondence  and  of  adjusting  accounts,  and  such  the 
expense  of  t)ostage,  &c.  together  with  the  risk  incurred  through 
the  neglect  or  defalcations  of  agents,  that  it  was  soon  found  neces- 
*  sary  to  forbid  the  banking  'of  savings  through  agencies,  and  to 
limit  such  transactions  to  the.  head-dffice. 

And  here  in  London  it  was  found  that  the  time  occupied  in 
attending  to  such  small  entries  and  accounts,  by  clerks  employo^ 
on  transactions  requiring  skill  and  responsibility,  and  engaged  at 
suitable  salaries,  was  more  thah  equal  to  the  value  of  the  intemti 
and,  accordingly,  that  it  was  .inexpedient  to  mix  with  transactions 
of  an  important  nature,  and  such  as  required  a  skilful  system  of 
book-keeping,  the  collecting  of  the  small  savings  of  working 
%  people. 

The  advantage  of  separating  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  re- 
ceiving and  improving  the  poor  man's  savings,  from  the  complex 
and  difficult  undertaking  of  apportioning  them  to  the  measure  of 
fais  contingent  wants,  and  the  management  of  annuities,  has  been 
strikingly  proved  by  the  success  of  some  institutions  which  have 
been  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  formed  in  Scotland.  The  most 
thriving  of  these  have  confined  their  endeavours  merely  to  the  re* 
ceiving  the  savings,  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  bankers  or  others, 
who  allow  interest,  and  returning  them  when  demanded.  The 
prudent  character  of  the  people  however,  and  still  more  particu- 
larly  the  local  custom  of  their  bankers  in  allowing  interest  on  de- 
posits exceeding  1 01.  have  materially  contributed  to  this  success: 
but  very  much  indeed  are  the  inhabitants  indebted  to  their  pastors 
/or  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  awakened  ail  around  them  to  the 
advantage  of  industry  and  frugality. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Duncan,  minister  of  Ruthwell,  Dum- 
friesshire, appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  banks  in  the 
north.  This  gentleman  seems  to  be  sensibly  alive  to  the  truth  diat 
it  is  hot  by  the  alms  of  the  wealthy  that  the  good  of  the  working 
class  can  be  generally  promoted.  By  such  donations  encourage- 
ment is  far  oftener  given  to  idleness  and  hypocrisy,  than  aid  to 
suffering  worth.  He  is  the  most  effective  benefactor  to  the 
poor,  who  encourages  them  in  the  habits  of  industry,  sobriety^  and 
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frugality.    Nothing  can  be  more  just  dian  the  following  obser* 
rations : 

•*  The  only  way,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  which  the  higher  ranks  can  give 
aid  to  the  lower  in  their  temporal  concerns,  without  running  the  risk  of 
aiding  theni  to  iheir  ruin,  is  by  affording  every  possible  en(  ourageraeot  to 
industry  and  virtue, — by  inikicing  thcoi  to  provide  fur  their  uun  {support  and 
comfort, — by  cherishini;  in  them  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the 
parent  of  so  many  virtues, — and  by  judiciously  rewurdinir  extraordinary 
efforts  of  economy,  and  extraordinary  instances  of  good  conduct.'' 

How  excellent  are  these  reflexions  i 

*•  Industry  and  frugality  are  not  only  ihemsclve'-  moral  habits  of  the  first 
class,  but  also  the  foundation  of  many  kindred  virtues.  There  is  something 
noble  and  afl'ectine  in  the  struggle  which  a  poor  man  makes  to  pre>erve'hi9 
independence,  and  to  rise  superior  to  the  ditiBcuUies  and  discouragements 
iuciaeiit  to  his  situation.  The  end  he  has  in  view,  and  the  privatiuos  be 
must  undergo  before  he  can  attain  that  end,  are  such  as  nuisL  excite  the 
admiration  and  applause  of  every  good  man.  When,  from  "the  scanty  pit- 
tance which  he  has  earned  *  by  the  sweat  of 'his  brow,'  and  which,  though 
itsuffices  to  supply  the  common  wants  of  nature,  is  inadequate  to  procure 
the  conveuiences  and  comforts  of  hfe, — when,  from  that  scanty  pittance,  he 
is  able,  by  the  increase  of  a  virtuous  self-denial,  to  lay  up  a  provision  for 
the  future  exigencies  of  his  family,  he  exhibits  a  patfern  of  prudence  and 
manly  resolution,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  highest  station.  The  sen-* 
timents  which  give  rise  to  this  conduct  are  nearly  allied  to  the  l^est  feelings 
of  the  human  heart;  and  the  man  who  can,  with  such  becoming  fortitude, 
deprive  himself  of  present  indulgence>  for  the  sake  of  future  independence, 
will  not  readily  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  dishonesty.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
most  careful  and  industrious  are  universally  the  most  trust-worthy ;  and  be 
who  has  been^iccustomed  to  look  forward  with  a  steady  eye  to  distant  con* 
sequences,  is  not  slow  in  discoveriug  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Feel- 
ing the  comfort  and  the  dignity  arising  from  virtuous  conduct,  he  acquires 
a  more  elevated  way  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  \nd  insensibly  becomes 
superior  in  mental  attainments,  as  well  as  in  outward  circumstances,  to  the 
thoughtless  herd  with  whom  he  is  surrotmded,  and  who  were  formerly, 
perhaps,  the  chosen  companions  of  his  dissipated  hours.'' 

In  die  regulations  of  this  institution  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  a  common  centre,  which 
is  to  be  the  seat  of  management — ^to  condition  for  regular  specific 
payments— to  throw  restrictions  on  the  withdrawing  of  deposits-^ 
to  grant  annuities — to  offer  various  advantages  on  protracted  sub* 
scriptions— to  impose  fines,  &c.  In  all  these,  and  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  accounts,  I  hope  the  reverend  gentleman  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  I  differ  with  him  completely.  An  ardent  mind, 
eager  .to  attain  perfection  in  its  object,  is  apt  to  refine  and  am- 
plify beyond  the  bounds  which  cool  reason  and  experience  pre* 
scribe;  and  a  clergyman  cannot  be  expected  to  be  master  of  the 
shortest  and  best  way  of  managing  accounts.  But  be  it  ever  re* 
membered)  that  the  great  merit  of  these  Saving  Banks  is  theiv  sim«- 
pUcity — adhering  to  the  operation  of  merely  taking  care  of  the 
workmg  man's  savings,  be  they  much  or  littk^i-^impiovingtfaem  at 
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^ood  interest  «*  and  returning  them  whenever  demanded --^-die 
management  will  be  easy  and  without  expense ;  but  enter  into 
complex  machinery,  and  all  the  reverse  effects  will  follow.  The 
perfect  freedom,  convenience,  ^nd  cheapness  of  these  Banks,  at 
once  compose  their  attraction,  and  their  great  utility.  Bind  the 
depositors  to  stated  periodical  payments,  and  speculate  on  contingent 
benefits,  and  this  very  promising  plan  of  economy  will  evaporate 
into  the  cloud  of  plausible  but  erroneous  schemes,  which  daily  win 
the  complaisance  of  the  charitable,  but  which  soon  disappoint 
their  expectations  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Bank  is  the  best  of  all  in  the  norths 
because  it  is  the  most  simple  ;  it  professes  to  do  but  little,  but  it 
does  that  little  well :  with  the  exception  of  the  mode  of  computing 
interest,  (which  is  more  troublesome  than  necessary,)  it  leaves 
nothing  material  in  want  of  improvement. 

.  The  regulations  of  the  Keko  Bank  are  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
might  be  ^rished,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  marked  success 
has  followed  the  plan.  There  ^re  several  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  Scotland,  in  which  benefits  and  restrictions,  somewhat 
{anciful,  are  engrafted  on  the  natural  stem  of  the  design. 

The  Provident  Institution  of  Bath  is  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  too  complicate,  whence  the  management  is  expensive,  and 
the  charitable  and  affluent  are  intruded  upon,  for  the  aid  of  their 
subscriptions,  to  carry  It  on.  The  sums  deposited  are  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  public  funds,  and  each  man's  interest  is  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  the  funds  on  the  day  when  the  investment  of 
bis  subscription  takes  place.  It  seems  he  must  have  a  separate 
certificate  for  each  deposit,  and  that  each  deposit  may  bear  a  dif- 
ferent rate  of  interest.  It  appears  also  that  there  must  be  much 
trouble  to  the  depositor  on  this  plan,  which  is  capable  of  being 
Avoided  \  and  that,  should  he  want  a  part  only  of  one  of  his  de- 
posits, he  cannot  withdraw  it  without  receiving  the  whole. 

The  PromdefU  Institution  of  Southampton  has  avoided  the 
greater  part  of  these  objections,  by  taking  an  average  interest  of  4 
per  cent.  The  restriction  upon  withdrawing  deposits  without  one 
Week's,  and,  in  larger  sums,  one  month's  notice,  are  likely  to  be 
unpalatable ;  and  the  time,  also,  appointed  for  receiving  the  money 
back  is  inconvenient,  (viz.  of  a  Monday,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock) :  by  breaking  in  upon  half  a  day's  work,  that  loss  may 
out-value  the  interest. 

The  fifth  regulation,  empowering  the  officiating  ministers,  or 
other  responsible  persons,  in  other  parishes,  to  receive  sums  **  on 
account  of  the  Institution,"  but  declaring  the  Institution  to  be  not 
answerable  should  the  money  not  reach  the  office,  is  unusual,  and 
not  very  reasonable :  it  sliews  the  difficulties  of  managing  these 
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<^nGani8  thmiagh  agencyJ  The  interest  is  computed  on  the  plan 
ef  the  Edinburgh  Savings'  Bank,  and  is  so  far  exceptionable.  Upon 
the  whok,  however,  this  is  one  of  the  best  plans  extant,  and  aided 
by  the  zeal,  aUHties,  and  influence  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose,  its  president  and  worthy  promoter,  it  is  likely  to  do  con-, 
siderable  good* 

In  various  other  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  Irebnd,  «milar 
institutions  have  lately  been  proposed,  and  announced  under  high 
patronage  and  munificent  support :  indeed  the  best  feelings  appear 
to  have  been  kindled  toward  the  subject. 

That  they  may  not  end  in  disappointment,  the  writer  of  this 
essav  has  been  induced  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  submit  to  the  pub- 
lic tne  result  of  his  experience.  As  the  person  who  projected  the 
Prauident  Institution  of  London^  in  1806-— who  has  calculated  its 
numerous  tables — and  from  its  foundation  conducted  its  a£Rurs-«- 
his  experience  upon  this  subject  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  The 
best  advice  then  that  he  can  give  to  the  opulent  and  beneficent  is, 
to  be  the  Interest  Bankers  for  the  poor  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods,—- and  there  to  stop.  In  that  way  they  may  do  nuMre 
for  the  good  of  working  people,  than  by  any  other  act  of  general 
kindness.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  that  can  be  done  by 
any  scheme  must  be  built  on  the  amount  of  the  sums  deposited 
and  the  imte&est  thereon.  Now  these  can  in  no  way  be  so 
productive  as  in  «  Prooident^  Parishy  or  Savingff  Bonis  t*  be* 
cause  a  man  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sum  or  time  to  by 
down  his  deposit,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  realized  any  savings,  he 
may  take  them  to  his  bank,  be  their  amount  great  or  small,  when 
they  will  immediately  produce  interest,  and  at  a  high  rate  \  and  he 
may  do  this  with  confidence,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means ;  be- 
cause,  if  any  necessity  arises,  he  has  the  power  to  withdraw  an 
exact  sum  wanted,  or  the  whole,  at  pleasure.  The  proceeding  is 
altogether  so  simple  and  easy,  that  the  most  ordinary  clerk  is  com-» 
petent  to  conduct  it,  and  at  an  expense  absolutely  insignificant. 

The  chief  caution  necessary  is  not  to  spoil  this  simple  machine 
by  improvements.  Almost  every  place  of  deposit  for  savings  that 
has  been  lately  announced  has  had  something  new  thrown  in«-^ 
combination  of  several  districts,  with  a  central  seat  of  mauEge- 
ment-— impediments  against  the  deposits  being  withdrawn,  lest 
they  should  be  wasted-— optionsd  annuities — ^an  actuary  or  secre« 
tary,  to  be  elected,  with  a  certain  salary,  before  it  is  seen  whether 
any  adequate  employment  will  arise — ^and,  lastly,  a  large  subscript* 
rion  from  among  the  rich  and  charitable.  All  these  diings,  it  is 
submitted,  are  unnecessary.  A  combination  of  several  townships, 
with  a  centrical  seat  of  directors,  can  seldom  be  of  use ;  for  if 
proper  persons,  in  each  town,  ariB  willing  to  recei^  the  weekly 
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amounts  of  deposits,  and  pay  interest,  noccmbinationof  ..plafie*^ 
can  do  more ;  but  they  must  do  less,  by  creating  useless  corre- 
spondence, interference,  and  delays.  Interest  Banks  are  best 
managed  in  their  Separate  localities.  All  regulations  for  suspend* 
ing  the  freedom  pf  paying  in,  and  drawing  out,  are  essentially  bad ; 
they  discourage  men  from  resorting  to  the  plan,  and  usurp  a  power 
over  them  in  the  management  of  their  private  a£Beiirs,  which  men 
evincing  a  frugal  disposition,  by  their  deposits  of  savings,  ought  to 
be  exempt  from.  Generally,  men  in  whom  such  habits  are  incul- 
cated may  be  trusted  ;  they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  the  wants 
they  feel';  and  are  likely  to  be  the  best  economists  in  their  difficul- 
ties ;  but  should  a  man  be  determined  to  relapse  into  extravaganc^y 
he  cannot  be  stopt  while  he  has  property  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to 
impose  a  disadvantage  on  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few.  The  pru- 
dence, like  the  chastity,  which  requires  continual  watching,  is  not 
worth  the  watchman. 

The  granting  of  annuities  should  never  be  mixed  with  the  sim- 
ple dealings  of  an  Interest  Bank.  To  procure  an  average,  subjects 
must  be  procured  in  all  directions  from  among  the  few  who  resort 
to  that  niode  of  employing  their  savings.  There  must  then  be 
agents,  and  with  them  will  come  delays,  expenses,  and  defalcations 
in  procuring  remittances^  there  will  then  be  an  end  to  the  high 
and  immediate  interest  of  the  Provident  Bank,  and  its  exemption 
from  expense  ;  actuaries  or  secretaries  nt^y  be  necessary  to  enter 
upon  such  a  field,  but  such  gentlemen  are  quite  needless  in  a  bank 
for  savings ;  for  such  employment,  a  parish  school-master,  or  his 
assistant,  will  do  quite  as  well  as,  and  probably  better  than,  a  pro- 
fessed mathematician,  or  an  accomplished  scholar.  Then  as  to 
large  subscriptions, — ^they  are  very  unnecessary  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  in  view  :  the  purse  of  the  benevolent  is  apt  to  be  too  free- 
ly applied  to — ^too  freely,  oftentimes,  for  the  jrood  either  of  the 
giver  or  receiver.  If  the  full  rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest  be  allow- 
ed, there  will  still  be  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  fund  from  the  odd 
times  and  sums  not  flowed  to  the  depositors ;  and  if  this  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  for  the  books  and  the  clerk,  which  is  very  likely, 
'41.  or  51.  a  year  will  supply  the  deficiency.  There  are  twenty  ways 
of  raising  such  a  trifle  in  a  parish  \  but  should  this  be  objected  (o» 
a  per  centage  must  be  taken  off  the  full  interest  to  meet  the  de-^ 
fiaency. 

It  is  the  great  object  of  the  Banks  for  Savings  to  reclaim  the 
working  class  from  their  present  habit  of  relying  on  the  helping, 
hand  of  others  in  their  difficulties,  and  to  teach  them  to  depend 
only  on  the  natural  support  of  their  own  industry  and  prudence— 
not  to  trust  to  the  adventitious  sud  of  charity,  but  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  far  richer  and.  surer  fttnd—oae  upon  which  they  caa 
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draw  without  risk  of  disappointment,  and  with  the  open  front  of 
freemen — a  fund  in  right  their  own — the  fund  which  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  form  out  of  the  excess  of  their  earnings  above 
their  necessities  when  prosperous,  but  which  is  too  generally 
squandered  away  in  drunkenness  and  folly/  So  may  we  expect  to 
see  the  working-class,  invested  with  the  responsibility  which  is  given 
by  the  possession  of  property,  act  witK  decorum  and  correctness  ; 
and  the  daring  and  dishonest  characters  who,   having  nothing  to 

*  lose  but  their  liberty,  or  a  life  which  they  do  not  value,  feel  them- 
selves below  the  law,  diminish  in  number.  So  may  we  also  hope 
to  see  not  only  the  increase  of  pauperism  checked,  but  an  effectual 
redtlction  of  the  poor-rates  gradually  take  place ;  and  further  see 
working  men  once  more  resume  a  determination  not  to  disgrace 
themselves  or  their  families  by  applications  to  the  parish  for  a  sup- 
port' which,  by  timely  prudence,  they  majr  supply  from  their  own 
resources. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  the  author  has  exerted  him- 
self lately  to  establish  a  «  Provident  BANr'*  in  'his  own  parish 

,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  that 
it  has  every  prospect  of  doing  well.  'Indeed  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  benefit  has  been  embraced,  confirms  him  in  the  belief 
that  the  wanderings  of  the  lower  class  are,  in  a  great  measure,  at- 

*  rt  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  places  where  the  laboring  class  have  highest 
tMgetf  the  inhabitants  are  oncumbered  with  the  kigheit  poor»ratf9.  The 
ibJlowkig  extract  of  a  letter  which  I  have  reoeived  from  an  esteemed  firiend, 
who  has (onsidrrable  estates  at  Coventry,  shews  the  existence  of  the  evil  ia 
.  that  cUv  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  It  is  believed  that  bimilar  conduct 
prevails  in  most  manufacturing  districts. 

"  In  reply  to  >our  favor  of  yesterday,  respecting  the  improvident  conduct 
of  the  Wonten  Ribbon  Weavers  at  Coventry,  I  understand  for  at  least  six 
months  last  year  they  were  (when  they  liked  to  pay  attention  to  their  work)  * 
in  the  habit  of  gaining  about  three  poinds  per  were.  Very  few  of  them, 
I  hcKeve,  worked  more'than  four  dotfs  a  uetk,  and  the  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  give  them  such  work  as  they  liked,  or  ihcy  would  not  do  any. 
A  respectable  butcher  informed  me  that  he  could  not  sell  legs  of  mutton  hut 
at  a  very  reduced  oricc,  as  the  weavers  would  not  purchase  any  thing  but 
d'lcks,  geese,  fuwlsi,  &c,  which  they  dressed  most  evenings  for  supper.  The 
drapers,  &c.  had  not  any  thing  sutBciently  good  in  their  shops,  but  were 
obliged  to  send  to  London  for  the  best  silks,  &c.  to  please  the  ladies.  The 
jirst  or  second  neek  after  trade  becomes  bad,  they  in  general  pawn  their  fine 
dresicSj,  and  afterwards  app/i/  to  the  parish  for  rel'uf ;  the  poor-rates  have^  ii^ 
soipe  instances,  been  double  the  rental  of  the  houses  " 
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and  claimiug  support  froiii  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  their  parisH  when 

out  ofeniploynieut,  where  would  be  the  impropriety  ot'granting  them  nothing 

ti\orQ  X\\^U'd  harejsuhsisttnce — of  subjecting  thtm  to  a  strict  confinement — 
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tribtttable  to  the  want  of  plain  and  convenient  ways  for  the  exer*- 
cise  of  prudence*  In  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  books  were 
opened  fifty-seven  persons  had  deposited  savings  to  the  amout  of 
upwards  of  seventy  pounds.  The  measures  that  have  been  pur- 
sued in  this  Institution  are  shown  in  the  Appendix*  and  the  mode 
of  management  and  the  necessary  materials  are  fully  described ;  so 
that  persons  desirous  of  promoting  similar  designs  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods,  will  find  an  eligible  road  ready  traced  out  for 
them. 

The  chief  mattei  of  difficulty  which  he  has  had  to  overcome,  has 
been  that  of  making  the  deposits  produce  immediate  interest— -at  a 
high  rate-^-and  with  security.  In  Scotland  this  has  been  moet 
easy }  for  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  bankers  there  to  allow  interest 
on  sums  deposited  with  them  exceeding  lOL  it  was  only  necessary 
to  club  together  savings  to  that  amount,  to  deposit  them  at  the 
banker's,  and  the  money  at  once  worked.  The  liberality  of  dieir 
bankers  even  extended  the  advantage  of  interest  beyond  their  ge- 
neral custom  in  favor  of  the  Parish  or  Savings'  Banks.  In  England, 
the  practice  of  the  bankers  being  not  to  allow  interest,  the  plan  of 
the  Scotch  Banks  for  Savings  could  not  be  pursued.  Hence,  ia 
the  Bath  Provident  Institution,  and  other  similar  institutions  ia 
England,  it  is  provided,  that  all  deposits  shall  be  invested  in  tkc 
public  funds }  but  with  this  mode  of  investment  come  delays  in  the 
production  of  interest,  expenses,  and  a  complicated  system,  whidi 
defeat  the  intention  of  making  the  scheme  support  itself,  and  yet 
be  profitable  to  the  depositors.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  see 
that  in  all  the  proposals  for  establishing  Provident  or  Parish  Banks 
in  England,  a  pretty  large  immediate  subscription,  and  also  an  an- 
nual subscription  among  the  charitable  and  vrealthy,  is  a  leading 
feature,  and  an  indispensable  reqiusite  to  support  tne  expenses  of 
management.  Now  it  is  conceived,  that,  widi  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  SSd  Geo.  III.  cap.  54*.  sec.  10.  which  gives  a  preference  before 
all  other  creditors  to  Friendly  Societies^  should  their  officers  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  the  money  may  be  deposited  as  securdy  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  or  opulent  tradesmen  in  £ng- 
land,  as  in  those  of  the  bankers  in  Scotland,  and  thereby  produce 
interest  immediately,  and  without  expense.  It  is  conceived  that 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  finding  persons  of  apparent  wealth 
in  most  parishes,  who  will  accept  the  office  of  Treasurer,  receive 
the  weekly  collections,  and  allow  5  per  cent  interest  thereon :  these 
officers  may  be  multiplied,  so  that  not  more  than  2001.  or  SOOL 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person  or  firm ;  and  care,  it  may  be 
presumed,  will  be  taken  to  select  no  other  dian  really  substantial 
persons,  as  their  neighbours,  and  those  interested  in  their  solvency, 
would  be  the  selectors :  but  should  tbty  be  deceived,  and  a  Trea^ 
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surer  become  insolvent,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  his  consti- 
tuents should  hatre  selected  a  Treasurer  so  mean  that  his  goods^ 
stock,  and  debts  would  not  cover  2001.  or  300L  or  ten  tiroes  the 
amount ;  and  upon  all  these  the  Bank  would  have  the  first  claim^ 
imder  the  act,  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  creditors.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  presumed  that  we  may  quite  as  securely  in- 
vest limited  portions  of  the  amount  of  deposits,  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  reputed  opulence  in  England,  although  not  bankers,  as 
whole  accounts  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  reputed  opulence  in 
Scotland,  who  are  of  the  profession  of  bankers. 

From  being  practically  conversant  with  subjects  of  this  kind,  the 
author  feels  some  confidence  in  saying  that  the  plan  here  laid  down 
will  answer  the  intended  purpose ;  but  he  is  not  so  vain  as  to  ima- 
gine that  experience  and  wiser  heads  may  not  discover  further 
improvements.  '  He  must,  however,  once  more  presume  to  caution 
gentlemen  who  aim  at  improvements,  not  to  disturb  the  simpticity 
of  the  design.  To  mix  widi  the  easy  and  efficacious  operation  of  re^ 
ceiving,  accumulating,  improving,  and,  as  required,  returning  to  the 
pcx)r  man  his  savings— ->restrictions  of  various  kinds,  and  contingent 
benefits  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  is  to  relapse  into 
the  hundred-times-tried  and  abortive  schemes  from  which  We  have 
emerged.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  author  projected  the  Bank 
for  Savings,  of  the  Provident  Institution;  but  being  encumbered 
with  restrictions  and  scientific  calculations,  after  several  years  un- 
successful trial  it  was  given  up  :  experience  has  now  stript  the  plan 
of  every  thing  but  the  simple  process  of  receiving,  improving,  and 
paying,  and  it  thrives  beyond  expectation.  Be  all  this  remembered, 
-—and  be  it  considered  too,  that  there  is  more  merit  in  seizing  one 
useful  principle,  when  elicited,  and  adhering  to  it  with.«onstancy, 
than  in  quitting  it  for  ingenious  conceptions,  which  endai^er  the 
stability  of  a  valuable  foundatiofa. 
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PROVIDENT  BANK, 

ST.  PAUL,   COVENT  GARDEN, 

ESTABLISHED    FOR 

The  Security  2knd  Impriyvement  of.  the  Savings  of  Tradesmeuj 
Afiificers,  Seroanttj  S^c.  until  required  for  their  Julure  wanis, 
or  advancement  in  life.  • 


The  Bank  is  open  every  Monday.  Evening  from  Seven  until 
Eight  o'Clock,  in  the  Office^  at  the  South  Entrance  of  the  Churdi« 
'  No  sum  less  than  a  Shilling  can  be  received,  but  am/ pari  of 
the  deposits,  or  the  whole,  may  be  drawn  out  ivhenever  desired. 

Interest,  at  Five  per  Cent,  computed  by  Calendar  Months,  will 
be  allowed  on  the  deposits,  as  often  as  they  amount  to  one  pounds 
and  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year : 

But  no  fraction  of  a  month,  or  of  a  pound,  will  be  taken  into 
the  account  of  interest ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  depositor 
to  retain  not  less  than  one  pound  in  the  Bank  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  be  entitled  then  to  receive  interest. 

Persons  who  wish  their  names  to  be  concealed,  may  open  an 
account  with  a  number* 
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Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  in  the  interval 
which  allows  you  some  repose  from  the  close  of  this  week 
to  the  afternoon  on  Monday  next,  on  a  subject  which  will 
engage  the  early  and  most  serious  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  influence  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Peo* 
pie,  in  the  fate  pf  the  various  Petitions  which  have  already 
been,  and  will  still  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
praying  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  War  Tax  on  Malt, 
for  the  relief  of  the  Barley-Growers,  as  one  means  of  les- 
sening the  distress  of  the  farmers,  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  Kingdom. 

I  am  persuaded,  by  much  inquiry  oh  the  subject,  that 
the  Barley-Growers  cannot  be  effectually  or  promptly  -re- 
lieved, without  the  most  speedy  interposition  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  encourage  the  Brewery  ;  and  that  the  Repeal  of 
the  War  Tax  on  Malt,  will  be  very  inadequate  to  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Barley-Growers,  without  an  increase  in  the 
duties  on  Gin. 

In  this  view  at  the  question,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclos- 
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ing  to  you  with  this  lettfer  an  important  Report  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  County  of  Surrey,  to  restrain  the  alarming 
increase  of  Shops  for  the  sale  of  Gin  ;  and  to  express  my 
conviction,  that  all  regulations  of  Magistrates  for  that  pur- 
pose will  be  futile,  and  will  give  the  go-by  to  the  prevention 
of  the  dangers  and  miseries  occasioned  by  the  excessive  use 
of  Gin,  without  the  interposition  of  Parliament  to  lessen 
the  temptation  to  drink  Gin  instead  of  Beer,  from  the  cheap* 
ness  of  Gin  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  Beer ;  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  potency  of  exhilarating,  to  the  pungency 
of  the  one,  to  the  flavour  of  the  other,  and  the  relish  for 
each.— >Gin  is  putting  down  Beer,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  until  the  relative  cost  and  price  of  each  may  again  re- 
commend Beer,  as  a  preferable  refreshment  to  all  the  labo- 
rious classes  of  the  People. 

The  effect  of  this  to  the  Barley-Grower  is  important, 
and  is  of  ten-fold  greater  importance  to  the  victims  of 
dram-drinking;  the  truth  of  both  which  assertions  will 
appear,  from  the  following  statement,  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct. 

The  Coal-Whippers,  who  discharge  the  vessels  in  the 
Pool,  are  enabled  to  work  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  through 
the  heat  and  labour  of  a  long  summer's  day,  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  sixteen  pots  or  four  gallons  of  beer  in  the  day ; 
and  lam  informed,  that  the  heat  and  severe  labour  of  An- 
chor-Smiths requires  a  still  greater  proportion  of  beer  to 
enable  them  to  perform  a  hard  day's  work.  This  state- 
menrwill  appear  incredible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
quantity  of  beer  required  for  hard  labour,  and  the  quan- 
tities which  can  be  taken  by  persons  drinking  beer  to  great 
excess.  Three  persons  drank  101  pots  of  beer  in  a  day, 
at  the  Queen's  Head,  the  comer  of  North  street,  near 
Whitechapel  Turnpike— eight  gallons  each  a^d  five  pots 
over  ;   and  this,  not  for  any  wager,  but  for  a  trial  of  their 
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prowess ;  or,  in  the  politer  dialect  of  the  vulgar  tongue^ 
for  "  the  fancy'* — the  fancied  fame. 

Hard  drinkers  of  Gin,  before  they  are  worked  down  in 
their  rapid  progress  from  health  to  the  workhouse  and  the 
grave,  can  drink  two  pints,  some  three  pints  of  Gin  in  the 
day ;  and  one  public  character  of  great  celebrity.  Sir  Jeffery 
Dunstan,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  could,  and  did  drink  four  pints 
in  the  day,  whenever  he  could  get  it ;  and  he  never  from 
choice  '  did  drink  more  than  four  pints  of  spirits  in  the  day  ; 
but  he  fell  a  martyr  to  a  cruel  experiment  which  was  made 
upon  him,  on  the  day  which  closed  his  life :— «ome  persons, 
some  gentlemen  I  bad  almost  said,  called  him  into  a  public- 
house,  and  gave  him  a  pint  of  brandy  after  he  had  previously 
taken  three  pints  of  gin  in  the  former  part  of  the  day :  he 
drank  the  brandy,  and  remaining  in  the  room  informed  the 
persons  who  had  treated  him,  on  his  rising  to  depart,  that, 
if  they  pleased,  he  would  take  a  pint  of  Gin  ;  the  Gin  was 
called  for  ;    he  drank  it,  probably  to  cool  the  heat  of  the 
stronger  spirit  he  had  previously  taken ;  and,  walking  out, 
he  said,  boastingly,  to  the  people  of  the  house,  "those  gen- 
tlemen thought  to  make  a  fool  of  me ;  but  I  think  I  have 
made  fools  of  them.** 

He  walked  out,  but  did  not  reach  his  family ;  he  was 
foimd  a  corpse  in  the  street,  the  next  morning,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  step  of  a  door ;  but  whether  he  had 
placed  himself  there,  when  unable  to  walk  further,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  that  being  recognized  by  persons  who 
knew  him,  he  had  been  placed  there  with  humane  care  to 
sleep  off  his  intemperance  in  that  easy  posture,  was  never 
discovered. 

I  was  informed,  at  the  Queen's  Head  in  Whitechapel, 
thjit  the  surgeons  agreed  with  his  widow,  for  the  purchase 
of  his  body  for  dissection  j  but  that  his  daughter  resisted 
the  bargain ;  and  tliat  he  was  interred  in  a  very  deep  grave 
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under  the  window  of  the  watch-house,  in  Whitechapel 
Church-yard,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, the  expense  of  his  funeral  being  defrayed  by  Gen- 
tlemen extensively  engaged  in  the  business  of  distillers. 

It  is  computed  that  six  Winchester  quarters  of  barley 
made  into  malt,  are  required  to  produce  fifteen  barrels  of 
good^beer,  furnishing  six  pots  of  beer  in  the  day  for  a  year 
to  a  hard-working  man  ;  and  that  one  half  that  quantity  of 
barley,  malted  and  unmalted,  produces  fifty-two  gallons  of 
com- spirits,  one;  to  ten  over  hydrometer  proof,  and  up- 
wards of  seventy  gallons  of  Gin,  as  retailed  by  the  publicans, 
20  per  cent,  under  proof,  furnishing  more  than  five  quarts 
of  raw  spirits  of  that  strength  in  the  week  for  a  year  to  the 
dram-drinker,  which  speedily  renders  him  incapable  of  any 
hard  labour. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
Barley-Growers  feel  all  the  severity  of  bad  markets  after  an 
abundant  crop,  from  a  system  not  merely  of  unwise,  but  of 
ruinous  policy ;  and  it  appears  to  be  not  only  expedient 
but  necessary,  to  give  immediate  protection  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Brewery,  by  such  increase  of  the  duties  on 
Gin,,  as  may  at  the  same  time  protect  the  Revenue  from  the 
frauds  committed  by  mixing  British  spirits  with  British 
Plantation  rum,  subject  to  higher  duties.  The  increase  of 
revenue,  by  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  dis- 
tilled by  British  Subjects,  who  justly  claim  equal  rights, 
whether  resident  in  England,  or  in  the  Colonial  Dominions 
rf  the  United  Kingdom,  will,  it  is  believed,  exceed  half  a 
million  sterling  considerably  ; — ^a  sum  which  would  tend  to 
alleviate  the  burdens  of  other  taxes  that  press  more  se- 
verely on  the  Agriculturists  and  on  the  Country  at  large, 
than  such  increase  of  the  duties  on  Bridsh  spirits  can  do  on 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  Distillery,  in  compounding  and 
in  retailing  of  raw  and  rectified  spirits. 
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SPEECH, 


Sfc. 


Ih  pursttince  of  the  notice  I  gare  some  time  s^o,  I  now  rise  to 
morei  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Distressed  State  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  House  so  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  more  convenient  delibera- 
tion and  inquiry  tn  times  of  peculiar  danger  and  difficulty ;  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  thoroughly  convinced,  that  it  will  be  admitted^ 
that  none  were  ever  more  critical  than  the  present. 

I  cannot  indeed  anticipate  any  objection  to  this  Motion,  unless 
it  should  by  some  Honorable  Members  be  apprehended  that  we 
should  excite  additional  :itarm  throughout  the  country  \  and,  per- 
haps, create  expectations  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  realize. 
Neither  of  these  objections  have,  however,  in  my  opinion,  much 
weight :  in  respect  to  the  first  of  them,  I  can  otily  say,  that  the 
alarm  actually  existing  can  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  increased; 
and  as  to  the  secondy  hdWever  we  might  lament  oiir  inability  to 
fulfil  expectations,  it  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  our  refusing  to  in- 
Testigate  the  causes  and  extent  of  our  present  unexampled  distress. 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  Legislature  does  by  no  means  pos« 
sess  that  power  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  which  the  public 
are  too  apt  to  imagine  :  we  cannot  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  an 
instant  alleviate  evils,  the  result  of  a  concurrence  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances.  Their  sanguine  hopes  therefore  may  not 
be  realized ;  but  that  is  no  reason  whatever  for  turning  our  backs 
upon  the  subject.  The  Public  must  not  be  kept  in  the  dark  either 
as  to  the  extent  or  limits  of  our  power.  We  must  give  our  most 
^patient  and  attentive  consideration  as  well  in  regard  to  extent  as  to 
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the  cause  of  distress,  and  possible  means  of  relief;  and  in  the  re- 
sult the  public  must  be  convinced,  that  every  thing  in  our  power 
we  will  accomplish. 

Since  I  first  gave  notice  of  this  Motion  (which  is  now  a  consi- 
derable time  ago)  I  have  received  communications  on  the  subject 
from  ail  parts  of  the  Empire  i  and*  they  do  altogether  form  a  picture 
of  nati<mal  distress  quite  unexampled,  I  am  confident,  in  aiy  for- 
mer time.  I  had  selected  a  certain  number  of  these  letters  from 
the  rest,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  conclusive  and  intelligent, 
with  an  intention  to  read  them  to  the  House ;  but  I  am  aware  how 
tedious  written  statements  generally  are ;  and  upon  reflection,  I 
have  thought  that  the  real  state  of  the  country  must  be  more  satis- 
factorily represented  by  Honorable  Members,  than  by  the  result  of 
any  information,  however  extensive,  which  I  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  collect. 

In  order  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of  circumstances  which 
would  be  conclusive  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country,  I  have 
called  for  various  documents,  which  yet  are  not  returned  ^  I  allude 
to  an  order  made  by  the  House  upon  Sheriffs  to  give  an  account 
of  all  process  upon  the  body  or  goods  of  the  people  in  their  res- 
pective counties,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  last  three  years  ;  also 
an  order  has  been  given  for  an  account  of  Exchequer  process 
against  persons  for  nonpayment  of  taxes.  These  are  not  yet  come 
in  'f  and  I  am  afraid  indeed  when  they  do,  they  will  not  give  us  a 
full  representation  of  the  calamity,  as  a  variety  of  cases  of  distress 
and  ruin  will  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  returns. 

I  have  received  a  few  of  these  returns  through  the  hands  of 
correspondents,  and  I  will  shortly  state  to  the  House  their  result* 
The  first  account  is  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  agriculture  of 
which  is  in  high  repute  ;  and  the  distresses  of  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  hardly  equal  those  of  other  counties  ;  at  all  events,  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  state  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
appears  in  Norfolk,  that  the  number  of  bailable  writs  have  increa- 
sed from  540  in  the  year  1814,  to  670  in  the  year  1815  j  the 
number  of  executions,  in  the  same  period,  from  96  to  174.  My 
correspondent  observes,  that^this  account  clearly  shews  the  distress 
of  the  county }  but  I  apprehend,  he  says,  the  SherlflT^  O&ice  does 
not  exhibit  any  thing  like  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  for  it  does 
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not  comprehend  bankruptcies,  deeds  of  trust,  or  composition  %  nof 
cases  of  distress  for  rent,  except  when  the  goods  ,are  replevied, 
which  has  rarely  happened  during  the  last  year,  probably  because 
the  parties  have  been  unable  to  discern  any  prospect  of  relief  from 
a  postponement  of  a  sale  of  their  effects.  Farmers  and  Graziers, 
if  not  otherwise  traders,  are  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  and 
the  great  and  almost  universal  rtfode  by  which  th^  affairs  of  insol- 
jrent  Farmers  are  settled,  is1>y  deeds  of  trust,  or  composition  ;  and 
the  only  record  of  such  failure  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  provincial 
newspapers.  These  observations  are  certainly  correct,  and  ^ere- 
fore,  as  I  before  observed,  the  returns  from  the  Sheriffs  Office  will 
not  give  a  full  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  country ;  tliey  senre^ 
however,  as  far  as  they  go,  incontestibly  to  prove  the  difficulties  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  appear  to  be  involved.  From 
Suffolk;  I  have  received  a  similar  return,  and  there  I  learn  the  num- 
ber of  bailable  writs  and  executions  have  increased  in  the  same  pe- 
riod from  430  to  a50. 

In  the  county  of  Worcester  they  have  increased  from  640  to  890 ; 
in  which  county,  I  am  told,  there  have  been  Exchequer  processes 
to  levy  issues  on  parishes  for  arrears  of  taxes,  the  first  moiety  of  the 
Property  Tax,  due  April,  1815,  against  46  parishes  in  arrear ;  fcir 
assessed  Taxes,  ditto,  47  parishes ;  the  remainder  of  Property  Tax^ 
48  parishes ;  Assessed  Taxes,  due  Michaelmas  last,  45 ;  total 
186.  The  county  of  Worcester  contains  about  216  parishes,  ao 
that  four-fifths  of  the  parishes  are  no\^  in  arrear. 

In  Sussex,  I  have  an  account  from  one  division  of  the  county^, 
containing  two  hundreds,  in^  one  of  which,  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  parishes,  six-and-twenty  are  in  arrear  either  for  Property  or 
Assessed  Taxes;  and  the  other,  consistingof  about  20,  fifteen  are 
in  arrear.  The  county  of  Sussex  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  and 
ray  correspondent  informs  me  he  has  no  reason  to  hope  that  the 
others  are  in  a  better  situation. 

I  have  an  account  from  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  appears  to  evince 
proofs  of  distress  even  beyond  those  I  have  already  stated.  In  one 
hundred  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  containing  about  one-tliird  part  of  the 
island,  the  number  of  arrests  in  1812  and  1813  were  fifty,  in  1814 
and  1815  two  hundred  and  three;  the  number  of  exeoutions,  in 
the  first  of  those  periods,  seven ;  in  the  last,  sixty ;  amount  of  ex- 
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eeutions  in  the  first  period,  7651.;  in  theliist,  18,5221.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  abore,  the  distresses  for  rent  and  drainage  taxes,  which 
hare  been  taken  within  the  last  two  years,  amount  to  11,0001.; 
and  within  the  same  period,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ely,  several  Fanners 
have  failed,  whose  debts  altogether  amounted  to  72,5001.  and  the 
creditors,  in  hardly  any  instance,  have  received  a  dividend.  It 
appears  also,  there  are  nineteen  farms  now  untenanted  in  Ely,  and 
the  parishes  immediately  adjoining.  These  accounts  are  certainly 
alarming  to  the  greatest  degree;  I  can  hardly  venture  to  pledge 
myself  to  their  precise  accuracy,  in  every  item,  but  I  do  not  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  their  being  substantially  faithful  and  correct* 
AU  the  letters  I  have  received,  all  the  communications  that  have 
been  personally  made  to  me,  concur  in  giving  the  same  deploraUe 
picture  of  distress  universally  pervading  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  capital  is  engaged  in  Agriculture,  as  well  as  all  those 
numerous  classes  whose  employment  is  dependent  thereon.  I  wiH 
therefore,  Sir,  no  longer  dwell  upon  the  proofs  of  our  distress^ 
nor  the  extent  of  it,  but  endeavour  to  examine  the  circumstances, 
that  have  occasioned  such  unexampled  difficulties  and  embarrass 
ments,  and  which  have  not  come  upon  us  gradually,  but  appear 
almost,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  to  have  overwhelmed  the  whole 
country. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  Agriculture  was  in  :i  flourishing 
and  prosperous  state,  and  yet,  within  the  short  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  thousands  have  been  already  ruined,  and  destruction 
seems  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all  those  whose  ^capital  is 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  From  what  causes,  I  say, 
can  such  events  have  arisen  ? — Are  they  the  eflects  of  excessive 
taxation,  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  national  debt? — Are  they 
the  consequences  of  our  extensive  paper  circulation,  which  now 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn?— Are  thej 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tithe,  or  the  severe  burden  of  the 
poor  rate  ? — Is  it  from  any,  or  from  all  of  these  causes,  that  the 
evil  had  originated  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  not 
to  one  or  two,  but  to  a.combination  of  all  these  causes,  we  must 
attribute  our  distress.  Our  national  debt  and  our  taxes  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  other  country  in 
the  universe :  our  paper  currency  has  been  caorried  also  to  an  extent 
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quite  unexampled,  and,  i  believe,  will  be  found  to  ha^  cfeated  & 
principal  source  of  our  misfortune*    The  poor  rates  have  been  sin- 
gularly oppressive ;  tithes,  also,  have  been  felt  in  proportion  as 
larger  capital  has  been  required  to  cultivate  the  land.    Tet,  in  qyite 
of  aU  these  burdens,  up  to  the  middle  of  181 S,  agriculture  did 
sustain  diem,  and,  under  the  weight  of  their  united  pressure,  con- 
tributed to  make  most  rapid  advances*    How  then  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  change  i    There  are  those,  I  know,  who  attribute 
it  to  the  return  of  peace,  but  I  do  not  entertain  that  ofunion.    The 
loss  of  the  war  demand,  no  doubt,  has  had  an  effect,  but  this,  I 
should  think,  is  counteracted  by  the  cutting  off  the  foreign  supply 
of  grain  under  the  Act  of  last  Session  ^  besides,  by  referring  to  the 
account  upon  the  table,  we  shall  see  that  the  great  fall  in  the  priee 
of  com  took  place  prior  to  the  possible  anticipation  of  the  return  of 
peace.    In  the  early  part  of  January,  1813,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
as  high  as  120s.  per  quarter;  in  November  it  was  as  low  as  758. 
»x  7ds.    By  the  accounts  of  contracts  made  at  the  Victualling  Office, 
Portsmouth,  the  contract  for  wheat  appears  to  be,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  12Ss.  lOd.;  in  November,  67s.  lOd.     At  Plymouth,  121s. 
9d.  in  February ;  in  September, '  868.     At  Deptford  there  appears 
to  be  no  contract  for  wheat,  but  in  February  a  contract  for  flour 
was  taken  at  100s.  3d.  per  sack,  and  in  November  at  65s.    At  this 
latter  period,  no  confidence  or  expectation  of  returning  peace  could 
have  influenced  the  market ;  and,  therefore,  to  that  cause  the  fall  of 
price  cannot  be  at  all  attributed.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
very  yeai^  after  tlie  return  of  peace  in  1782,  the  price  of  grain  rose 
two  or  three  shillings,  and  upon  ti\  average  of  five  years  com- 
pared with  the  last  five  years  of  the  American  virar,  five  shillings 
per  quarter.     After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  price  advanced  firom 
IL  16s.i  to  21.  Is.;  the  year  following,  and  upon  an  average  of  five 
years,  advanced  78.  6d.  a  quarter.    These  circumstances  concur- 
ring, induce  me  to  believe  that  the  return  of  peace  has  had  very 
little  influence  upon  the  rapid  fall  of  the  'markets  for  grain.     I 
return  then  to  a  consideration  of  all  the  other  circumstances  before- 
mentioned,  and^will  endeavour  to  trace  their  operation  from  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  primary  cause,  though,  no 
doubt,  effects  immediately  following  have  operated  as  causes  more 
powerful,  perhaps,  than  that  which  vtss  the  original.    The  first 
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nni  obTiMs^aiiiMi  I  8ay»  has  been  %  redaiuiant  supply  in  the  nur« 
keC0»  a  supply  considerably  beyond  the  demand,  and  that  created 
chiefly  by  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture.  The  importation  of 
foreign  com  has,  no  doubti  in  some  degree,  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  that  redundance ;  but  as  it  did  not  exceed  in  the  last 
two  years  the  average  amount  of  the  last  ten,  it  is  evident  that  tht 
Aurplus  now  existing  is  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  extension  of  our 
own  growth* 

Permit  me,  Sir,  here  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the 
effect  of  a  small  surplus  or  deficit  of  supply  above  or  below  the 
demand  of  the  market*  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  there  is 
•  tmall  deficiency  of  supply,  the  price  will  rise  in  a  ratio  far  beyond 
itty  proportion  of  such  deficiency  ;  the  efiect  indeed  is  almost  in* 
calculable :  so  likewise  on  a  surplus  of  supply  beyond  demand,  the 
fnce  will  fall  in  a  ratio  exceeding  almost  tenfpld  the  amount  of  such 
fUrplus.  Corn,  being  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  such  variation)  upon  a  deficit  of  supply  the  price  is  further 
Advanced  by  alarm ;  and  upon  a  surplus,  it  is  further  diminished  by 
the  difficulty  the  growers  have  in.  contracting  the  an)Ount  of  their 
growth,  compared  to  the  means  which  other  manufacturers  possess 
€f  limiting  the  amount  of  their  manufactures. 

I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  constderationsi 
fai  order  to  show  th^tt  it  is  not  necessary  the  surplus  should  be  so 
large  as  mtf^ht  at  first  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  occasion  that  pri« 
ffiary  depression  of  the  price  of  grain  which  I  attribute  to  it.  I  am 
ftware,  that  so  fixed  has  been  the  opinion  for  many  years  of  our 
inability  to  grow  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  that  it  will  still 
be  difficult  to  convince  many  peopl*^  that  we  have  actually  created 
a  supply  beyond  our  demand.  I  have  indeed  always  maintained 
that  it  Vas  easily  practicable  so  to  do )  that  we  had  abundant  means 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  from  lands  wiioUy  uncultivated,  as  w«U 
OS  from  those  which,  notwithstanding  our  improved  agricultaie, 
ytere  yet  very  miserably  farme^,  we  might  extract  resources  for 
'  more  than  doable  the  amount  of  our  ^present  popularion.  The 
quantity  of  com  imported  I  have  always  consider^  as  very  tn^ing, 
when  compared  with  the  amount  of  our  aggregate  consumption, 
diough  it  may  operate  very  powcrfuHy  to  depoess  a  market  already 
fiHedy  eispecMy  ailliecBlett  of  sriutnight  be  drawn  from  ibreigii 
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countries  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  average  import  of  the  hsi 
twelve  years' has  not  exceeded  a  million  of  quarters  of  all  sorts  ci 
grain.  In  1811  and  1812  we  exported  mor^  than  we  importedi 
and  though  a  large  proportion  was  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  for  tlie 
supply  of  our  own  subjects^  yet  we  had  at  that  time  a  great  many 
foreigners  and  prisoners  within  the  kingdom.  Let  the  House  ati9 
recollect  what  vast  imports  have  been  drawn  from  Ireland,  and  the 
quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain  that  has  been  furnished  widuA 
these  few  years  to  this  metropolis  from  Scotland,  from  whence  for* 
merly  none  was  ever  received.  In  short,  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
£mpire,  during  the  last  twenty  yearsy  agriculture  has  certainly  ad* 
vanced  with  rapid  strides.  The  full  effect  of  all  our  improvements 
has  just  been  completely  realized;  and  two  or  three  good  harvests 
from  this  extended  and  improved  agriculture,  together  with  conti- 
nued import,  and  demand  reduced,  have  occasioned  such  a  surplus 
in  the  market,  as  very  obviously  accounts  for  the  first  d^ression  ei 
the  price.  The  Farmers  soon  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  expe- 
rience distress.  Their  alarm  was  increased  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Com  Bills  of  1813  and  1814,  and  by  the  apparent  determinaticm  of 
the  public  to  resist  any  measure  of  that  sort,  and  likewise  by  aa 
opinion  generally,  entertained,  that  the  peace  would  necessarily  re» 
store  the  low  prices  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  They  felt  alsCi 
conscious  of  their  own  want  of  resources,  and  that  they  should  be 
soon  hurried  into  the  market,  and  compelled  to  take  any  price  that 
was  offered.  It  has  been,  I  know,  universally  beUeved  by  the  pub- 
lic, that  Farmers  had  acquired  large  fortunes  in  the  course  of  tbe 
last  ten  years:  a  more  erroneous  opinion,  however^  never  wis 
formed,  and  so  the  result  has  proved.  It  has  been  said^  that  the 
prices  of  grain  have  been  so  enormously  high,  that  the  Farmers 
must  have  realized  great  fortunes*  Now,  Sir,  I  deny  in  the  first 
place,  that  prices  have  been  enormously  high,  compared  with  the 
advanced  charges  of  every  kmd  to  which  agriculture  has  been  liable 
-^nay,  I  am  surprised  diey  have  not  been  much  higher.^  In  the 
years  of  scarcity  indeed,  the  prices  were  very  high  $  but  upon  an 
average  of  ten  ye^rs  they  have  not  been  so.  Compare  the  prices  o£ 
a  period  some  time  back  with  the  ai^erage  price  of  the  last  ten  yearSj 
take  die  amount  of  taxation  in  jeach  period,  and  I  tfaiidL  the  House 
wiUseethatlamfuUy  wainuttedminakiqgthbfititaii^    Tht 
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«ven^  I^ice  of  wheat  during  ten  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1792,  was  478.  per  quarter,  and  the  ayerage  charge 
of  taxes  and  loans,  fifteen  millions  per  annum.  Thes  average 
price  of  wheat  during  ten  years  ending  with  1812,  that  is,  exclud- 
ing the  two  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  two  last  years  of  low  price, 
was  S8s«  per  quarter  y  the  amount  of  taxes  and  loans  seventy-five 
imilions  per  annum*  Here  then  we  find  the  amount  of  taxation  in 
eflFect  quintupled,  whilst  the  price  of  com  has  not  doubled ;  in 
addition  to  which>  the  proportional  amount  of  the  circulating  me« 
dium  has  in  the  bst  period  immensely  increased* 

I  say  then,  considering  all  these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  vast  increase  of  burthens  to  which  agriculture  is  exclusively 
£ftble,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  only  not  entitled  to  call 
the  price  of  the  last  ten  years  enormously  high,  but  we  must  rather 
be  surprised  that  it  has  not  risen  to  a  far  greater  extent.    Thus 
then,  though  agriculture  has  advanced  rapidly,  yet  the  profits  have  • 
not  been  large ;  and  such  has  been  the  enterprising  spirit  of  late 
years,  which  farmers  have  evinced  equally  with  all  other  classes  of 
society,  that  their  earnings  have  been  immediately  devoted  to  fur- 
dier  improvements,  and  their  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  lands,  which  in  a  thousand  instances  will  now  turn 
out  to  have  been  irrecoverably  thrown  away.    As  to  the  extrava* 
gance  with  which  tiiey  have  been  charged,  it  is  mere  prejudice  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  greater  portion  of  it  than  is  equally  attributable 
to  other  members  of  the  conununity.    The  truth  is,  as  fast  as  they 
could  realize  or  borrow  money,  they  employed  it  in  the  purchase 
or  improvement  of  land ;  and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  credit  in 
late  years  have  universally  stimulated  this  practice.    In  this  situa-^ 
tion,  can  we  be  surprised  at  their  alarm  and  their  distress  ?    The 
price  continued  to  fall  till  thdr  property  diminished  one-half,  and 
their  creditors  press  for  the  repayment  of  advances,  which  they 
now  begin  to  consider  no  longer  safe.    In  this  state  of  things  con- 
fidence is  universally  shaken,  and  away  goes  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  banks,  which  in  fact  was 
founded  upon  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  land.    Here  then  we 
begin  to  fieel  the  consequences  of  a  loss  of  that  circulating  medium, 
which  before  had  been  so  abundant;  and  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late what  may  be  die  extent  of  the  erils  that  may  arise  from  the 
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iOifid  withdrawing  so  extensile  a  quantity  of  corrency^  wHIi  which 
the  country  banks,  by  isAue  of  their  notes,  and  by  other  means, 
furnished  to  the  demand  of  the  public.  I  am  far  from  denymg  tltt 
advantages  of  a  paper  currency,  more  especially  when  kept  widiiit 
limits,  by  the  power  of  the  bolder  to  demand  payment  in  6pede« 
Unlimited  as  it  has  been,  I  attribute  very  much  to  its  operation  die 
?ast  extension  of  our  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
productions.  A  paper  currency,  or  circulating  medium,  is  in  feet 
a  credit  currency,  which  has  the  effect  of  converting  a  dormant  ca- 
pital into  a  state  of  immediate  activity;  whilst  at  ^he*same  time^ 
by  its  increasing  abundance,  it  enhances  the  priced  of  all  artidet 
produced.  I  believe  all  writers  upon  political  economy  have  agreed, 
thdt  an  increasing  amount  of  circulating  medium,  together  widi 
the  consequent  advance  of  price  of  all  commodities,  has  been  uni- 
formly beneficiad  to  the  industrious,  class  of  the  community.  Tlese 
effects  have  been  strongly  felt  by  the  increasing  amount  of  this  ere* 
dit  circulation  of  late  years,  whilst  at  the  same  sime  the  power  it 
has  afforded  of  employing  capital,  has  multi{rfied  all  the  products 
of  industry  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  To  exemplify  its  effects,  take 
the  case  of  an  enterprising  Farmer,  for  instance }  let  us  suppose 
him$  with  a  limited  capital,  in  the  occupation  of  an  extensive  farm  ^ 
at  the  end  of  harvest  he  sees  his  yards  and  bams  loaded  with  the 
fruits  of  an  abundant  season,  he  is  anxious  to  make  improvements 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  has  not  the  means  of  so  doing  till  his 
crops  can  be  brought  to  market ;  instead  of  waiting  that  event,  the 
facilities  of  credit  in  late  years  have  enabled  him  at  once  to  com* 
maud  a  sum  on  the  security  of  this  corn,  and  thus  he  is  enabled, 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  former  times,  to  improve  those  sources 
of  production,  which  keep  continually  multiplying  as  they  advance, 
tiU  at  length  they  have  overgrown  the  demand.  Otlier  manufac* 
tures,  1  believe,  have  increased  from  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  same 
prc^ortion ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  have  also  overloaded  the  market. 
The  demand  for  all  ccMnmodities,  and  the  home  and  foreign  markets, 
are  completely  overdone.  It  is  true  that  the  war  demand,  in  the 
first  instance,  gave  the  first  moving  spring  to  the  production  of 
com  and  all  other  articles ;  the  consequence  of  the  war  likewise,  by 
giving  us  more  complete  possession  of  the  home  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, has  powerfully  operated,  and  then  followed  the  magical  effects 
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of  this  extensire  credit  circulation  ^tch  I  hare  endeavonred  to 
describe.  The  period  is  now  come,  when  we  are  to  experience  the 
eril  attendant  upon  such  a  system^  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impos« 
sible  to  estimate.  If  an  abundant  credit  circulation  is  productive  of 
the  advantages  above  stated^  it  must  be  admitted  likewise  that  it  is 
attended  with  great  danger  under  any  circumstances  of  national 
difficulty  or  alarm.  'If  any  large  class  of  the  opulent  part  of  the 
people  fall  into  distress,  calamities  must  ensue,  to  which  we  other* 
wise  should  not  be  so  much  exposed ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  under  the  pressure  which  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  at 
present  sustain,  difficulties  unparalelled  should  have  arisen.  Let 
us.  Sir,  consider  for  a  moment,  what  the  amount  in  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  land  has  been.  An  esHmate  of  this  sort,  I 
know  is  difficult ;  but  I  will  form  it  upon  data  which  I  think  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose :  the  rental  under  the  Property* 
Tax  Act  is  fifty-seven  millions,  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  can«- 
not  be  less  than  four  times  that  amount ;  it  used  to  be  reckoned 
three  \  I  believe  now  it  is  nearer  five ;  but  I  will  take  it  at  four, 
which  gives  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  for  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land— suppose  two  hundred  millions.  Hie  value 
of  these  products  is  fallen  one  half  since  1812.  Here  is  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  annual  receipt  by  the  Farmers ;  a  diminu- 
tion, also,  of  one  half  of  the  value  of  farming  stock  has  taken  place ; 
upon  which  stock,  and  annual  produce,  the  whole  currency  of  the 
country  banks  has  in  fact  been  founded.  Can  we  be  surprised  from 
such  a  loss  of  property  that  such  consequences  should  have  follow* 
ed-^the  whole  community  going  on,  as  it  were,  upon  credit  ?  Sudi 
a  change  has  been  sufficient  almost  to  produce  a  financial  revolu- 
tion ;  and  what  consequences  are  yet  to  follow,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
even  to  conjecture.  At  one  rime,  the  excessive  abundance  of  cir* 
culating  medium  created  the  greatest  alarm  from  the  extreme  to 
which  it  appeared  verging  in  that  direction.  Now  this  abundance 
has  vanished,  and  it  may  so  completely  disappear,  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  may  fall  to  the  standard  at  which  they  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  say,  there  is  nothing  which  wiR 
necessarily  prevent  its  so  falling,*  nor  are  there  any  means  to  force 
a  re-issue  of  this  paper  currency,  which  has  thus  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment; nothing  but  a  revival  of  the  value  of  that  on  which  it  was 
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founded  can  accomplish  this  object.  If  the  value  of  land  and  the 
produce  of  landvshall  be  in  any  degree  restored,  confidence  will  in 
proportion  return,  and  banks  will  by  degrees  resume  their  credits 
and  re-issue  their  notes,  though  probably  no^  to  the  same  extent 
ther  have  done. 

There  is  one  other  cause  to  which  I  also  attribute  in  part  the 
progressive  fall  in  the  price  of  grain,  though,   like  some  other 

'  causes,  it  has  been  an  effect  in  the  first  instance  >  and  that  is,  di« 
minished  consumption,  in  consequence  of  diminished  eaniliigs  of 
the  laborious  classes.  However  fast  the  price  of  provisions  has 
fallen,  the  earnings  of  labour  have  recently  fallen  faster  still }  so 
that  those  who  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  cannot  command 
so  much  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  when  they  were  nearly  double 

•  the  price  which  they  now  are.  Thus  we  may  go  on,  unless  a 
change  speedily  takes  place,  in  a  course  gf  progressive  impoverish^- 
ment,  the  consequence  of  progressively  diminisliing  consumption. 
And  here.  Sir,  we  see  one  most  alarming  consequence  of  our  pre- 
sent situation  \  the  laborious  classes  are  suffering  in  a  degree  quite 
unexampled— 'they  appear  to  be  starving,  as  it  wex;e,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty :  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  absolutely  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  sources  of  future  harvests  are  rapidly  falling  into 
decay.  Nor  is  it  only  from  the  deprivation  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  that  the  laborious  peasantry  at  present  suffer-^ 
they  are  jmore  seriouisly  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  independence  ^ 
they  can  no  longer  command  a  market  for  their  labor  ;  their  labor 
is  their  property,  and  a  property  it  is — infinitely  valuable  to  the 
State.  So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it|  they  can  treat  upon 
equal  terms  with  those  to  whom  it  is  necessary.  Now  they  are 
obliged  to  beg  for  employment,  however  industrious  they  may  be ; 
their  industry  is  no  longer  wanted  ;  and  an  exchange  for  it,by  their 
employers  is  considered  as  a  favor.  Thus  situated,  it  is  impossible 
their  minds  should  not  be  irritated,  and  their  feelings  injured  ;  they 
cannot  fail  to  consider  themselves  degraded,  their  independence 
lost,  and  their  moral  character  will  be  inevitably  changed  and  dete- 
riorated ;  and  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  more  seriously  to  be  appre- 
hended from  our  present  distress  tlian  the  effects  thus  produced  on 
the  lower  class  of  people. 
Now,  Sir,  let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  gloomy. 
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picture,  said  coiMMer  wbat  prospect  Ifaere  is  of  reOMdyi  or  what 
means  we  have  of  aflbrding  relief.  If  I  am  right  in  attributing  the 
primary  cause  of  all  these  calamities  to  the  effects  of  a  surplus  in 
the  market  beyond  thedemand,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  taking 
(off  that  surplus,  or  it  will  remedy  itself  in  a  ^hort  time  by  a  re- 
duction of  supply.  The  danger  is,  that  the  present  abundant  sup- 
ply should  be  converted  into  an  alarming  deficiency :  nay,  there  is 
not  only  a  danger,  but  a  certainty  that  such  will  very  soon  be  the 
case.  The  diminution  of  the  produce  must  be  rapid,  in  the  ex* 
ireme.  No  man  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  farming  can  fail 
to  see  how  speedily  the  growth  of  Com  will  be  reduced  $  nor  can 
Ifre  expect  to  avoid  an  absolute  scarcity  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  if  the  difficulties  under  which  the  farmers  labor  should 
continue  so  long.  How  avert  this  calamity  ?  How  improve  xbm 
maticets,  and  relieve  die  farmers*  distress?  are  questions,  no 
doubt,  very  ^fficult  to  solve.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  some 
measures  might  be  adopted,  which  would  materially  Contribute  to. 
their  assistance,  as  well  as  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large.  The  relief  must  come,  in  the  first  instance,  partly  from 
an  increased  price  of  grain  and  other  produce  of  land,  the  conse* 
quence  of  an  increased  demand ;  partly  from  diminished  taxation^ 
which,  whilst  it  reduces  the  cost  price  of  the  article,  will  also  in^ 
crease  the  consumption. 

This  latter  mode  of  relief  is  the  more  obvious,  and  infinitdy 
snore  to  be  desired.  At  the  same  time,  no  diminution  of  taxes 
can  be  sufficient  to  relieve,  unless  accompanied  by  an  advanced 
price ;  that  is  to  say,  no  adequate  diminution  of  taxes  can  be  ac* 
complished,  if  faith  Is  to  be  preserved  to  the  Public  Creditor.  The 
lowest  possible  Peace  Establishment,  combined  with  the  Interest  of 
the  National  Debt,  would  amount  to  50,00P,000I.  per  annum.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  bring  the  charges  upon  tlie  public  so  low  ^ 
but  supposing  it  were  practicable,  50,000,0001.  per  annum  could 
not  be  raised  upon  the  country,  if  the  prices  of  grain  and  other 
commodities  were  reduced  to  what  they  were  prior  to  the  war, 
when  those  charges  amounted  only  to  15,000,000U  The  taxes 
which  press  most  severely  upon  agriculture,  as  well  from  their  na- 
toie  as  their  amount,  are  die  different  taxes  upon  barley,  in  the 
course  of  the  various  process  which  prepares  it  for  the  use  of  the 
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consumer.  The  total  amount  of  the  tax  upon  malt,  beer,  sncf 
spirit  is,  12,350,0001.  per  annum,  a  sum  so  enormous,  as  almost 
to  appear  incredible,  and  which,  by  its  operation,  has  certainly 
very  much  diminished  the  consumption.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  ta 
imagine  how  tlie  agriculture  of  the  country  has  been  enabled  to 
sustain  such  a  burthen.  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  Property  Tax 
paid  by  the  tenant,  the  tax  on  agricultural  horses,  and  the  duty  on 
hops,  '^^  shall  find  an  amount  exceeding  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
State  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

By  looking  to  tlie  accounts  upon  the  table,  which  show  the 
quantity  of  barley  malted  in  each  year  from  1790  to  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  quantity  malted  in  the  first 
ten  years  exceeds  by  420,000  quarters  the  average  quantity  of  the 
hst  ten  years.  This,  however,  does  not  exhibit  half  the  effect 
which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  effects  of  taxation  on  the 
barley  market.  To  estimate  which,  we  must  consider  the  increase 
of  population  which  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1 790,  and  whicb, 
by  the  Reports  upon  our  table,  and  by  the  last  Population  Act, 
amounts  in  Great  Britain  to  2,000,000 ;  that  is,  an  increase  fiom 
10  to  12,000,000.  If  then,  in  1790,  the  consumption  of  barley 
was  3,d90,000  quarters,  which  was  the  case,  by  10,000,000  of 
people,  the  consumption  of  2,000,000  would  be  678,000,  whichy 
consequently,  we  must  add  to  the  420,000  above  stated. 
.  Here  then  we  have  a  loss  of  market,  occasioned  by  the  excessive 
taxation  to  which  the  article  is  subject,  for  nearly  1,100,000  quar* 
ters,  a  quantity  exceeding  in  amount  tlie  average  importation  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  foreign  grain  of  every  sort. 

That  these  consequences  have  arisen  from- taxation,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt.  In  the  first  ten  years  the  price  of  barley  was 
upon  an  average  31s.  per  quarter;  in  the  last  ten,  41s.  9d.  per 
quarter.  In  the  first  ten  the  duty  was  10s.  7d.  per  quarter ;  in  the 
last,  S4s.  8d.  Thus  has  the  duty  advanced  24s.  per  quarter,  whilst 
the  price  of  barley  has  risen  only  10s.  9d. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  the  last  year  the  quantity  of 
barley  malted  has  again  increased  to  the  extent  of  400,000  quar- 
ters, which  is  certainly  true,  but  which  at  the  same  time  affords 
further  pipof  of  my  inference  as  to  the  effect  of  duty.  The  feet 
is,  the  consumption  has  risen  again  in  consequence  of  the  fallen 
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price  of  the  barley,  itself,  the  average  price  of  which  has  hardly!  e*-. 
ceeded  20$. ^  and  by  that  reduction  the  same  effect  has  of  course.' 
been  produced  as  trould  follow  a  diminution  of  duty  to  the  sam^* 
extent  The  Government  Has  in  reality  stepped  in  and  taken  the 
Farmer's  crop  from  him,  or  at  least  all  the  profits  of  it,  which  have 
been  thus  completely  absoirbcd  by  the  duties ;  and  this  is  the  case* 
with  a  variety  of  other  excisrable  articles. 

W^hear  of  the  increased  revenue  of  the  Excise  j  virhich,  however, 
ceases  to  be  so  extraordinary,  when  we  find  that  many  of  those 
articles  are  so  reduced  in  price,  to  the  loss  of  the  grower  or  manu- 
facturer, that  the  duty  price  almost  alone  remains,  These  duties 
have  also  been  collected  with  much  more  exactitude  and  rig6r 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  which,  however,  I  by  no  means  com- 
plain, but  rather  give  credit  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  having 
80  done.  '  *    '    ■      ' 

The  distilleries  of  Great  Britain  have  also  always  formed  a  very 
important  ftnatk'et  for  the  produce  of  the  land ;  and  here  again 
it  will  be  found,  the  effects  of  taxation  haVe  reduced  this  market 
likewise. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1808,  it  will  be  seeii  that 
the  consumption  of  barley  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  distilleries  at 
that  time,  amounted  to  near  500,000  quarters.  At  present,'  I 
think  it  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  400,000 ;  so  that  a  further  lo^ 
of  that  consumption  must  here  be  added  to  that  extent,  making  ill 
the  whole  1,200,000  quarters.  In  this  calculation  I  leave  the  con* 
sumptioii  of  the  Irish'  distilleries  wholly  out  of  the  question^  which 
were  stated  by  the  same  Committee  to  have  occasioned  a  demand 
of  400,000  quarters  more.  Our  annual  importation  of  foreign 
spirits,  that  is  to  say,  gin  and  brandy,  amounts  to  3  or  4,000,000 
of  gallons.  If  this  vast  importation  could  be  prevented,  and 
Britidi  spirits  substituted  in  its  place,  it  would  be  equal  to  a  6iii- 
tber  consumption  of  about  170,000  quarters ;  or  to  whateter  ^ 
t^nt  their  consumption  could  be  reduced,  we  should  get  a  propoiv 
tional  increased  demand  for  our  own  manufacture. 

It  wtU'be  impossible,  however,  to  efiect  such  a  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  spirits,  whilst  the  dudes  .upon 'Our  own  continue  so  higlu 
If  the  home  spirit  was  vejry  materially  cheaper  than  the  lottiga, 
we  might  secure  its  consumption;  we  might  also  pfeyextt  die  Uli- 
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cit  distiOation  from  corn  and  molasses,  which  is  so  encouraged 
by  the  vast  amount  of  AvXj^  as  to  render  all  efforts  to  prevent  it 
ineffectual. 

During  the  war,  the  smuggling  of  foreign  spirits  has  been  ren- 
dered very  difficult.  \  but  now  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible 
to  check  the  practice  of  smuggling,  if  the  inducement  continue  so 
strong.  Should  Government,  therefore,  attempt  to  sustam  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  upon  British  spirits  which  they  have  borne 
during  the  war,  we  shall  soon  see  the  manufacture  destroyed,  and 
diis  market  for  barley  completely  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  spirit,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
importation  of  so  many  thousand  quarters  of  com. 

It  appears  then,  from  all  these,  considerarions,  indispensably  ne- 
cessary very  materially  to  reduce  the  present  duties  upon  malt» 
beer,  and  spirits,  if  we  expect  to  give  any  essential  relief  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country. 

I  certainly  have  in  contemplation  a  reduction  of  duties  very  far 
indeed  beyond  any  thing  which  Ministers  will  be  likely  to  con- 
cede ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  unavoidably  necessary,  even  if  revenue 
was'  the  sole  object.  How  is  it  possible  to  place  any  reliance  upon 
.  the  future  amount  of  the  reVeuue,  if  agriculture  should  continue  in 
its  present  d^ressed  state  ?  The  land  forms  the  chief  source  of 
tiie  revenue,  and  if  the  value  of  its  produce  has  fallen  one  half,  as 
I  am  coofidettt  it  has  since  the  year  1812,  the  revenue  arising  from 
'  it  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  ooqie  now.  Sir,  to  a  consideration  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  for 
Ae  regulation  of  die  Com  Trade.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  much  in  detail  its  provisions,  or  its  consequences  ; 
but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  adverdng  to  some  of  its  enact- 
ments, and  I  cannot  help  shortly  observing  upon  the  effects  which 
it  must  have'  produced.  Some  people  imagine  it  has  afforded  no 
«ivaBtage  whatever  to  British  agriculture ;  but  when  we  know  that 
it  has  taken  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  out  of  a  market  absolutely 
overloaded,  it  seemalo  be  impossible  to  deny  thaCt  it  has  had  some 
beneficial  consequences^  If  the  produce  of  our  own  agriculture 
\a&  been  suffidcnt  thus  to  depress  the  price,  the  further  continu- 
ance of  importation  surely  must  have  souk  it  lower  stilt. 

One  circunstante  I  am|[hd  to  firid  fully  established  by  the  pre- 
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tent  state  of  the  markets,  viz.  that  it  is  not  at  all  accessary  that  the 
import  price  should  be  the  minimum  price  of  corn.  The  Act  of 
last  year  was  always  falsely  argued  upon  that  assumption,  in  dpite 
of  the  experience  of  seventy  years  to  the  contrary.  This  addi* 
tiooal  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion,  I  trust,  will  com** 
pletely  eradicate  it.  My  conviction  has  always  been,  that  the 
higher  we  fix  the  import  price,  and  the  more  we  encourage  our 
own  growth,  the  lower  will  be  the  market  price  upon  an  average 
of  years  ;  an4  the  reason  is  obvious  enough,  as  by  securing  to  the 
British  grower  the  possession  of  the  home  market,  we  stimulate  bis 
exertions,  and  it  is  from  thence  we  can  alone  obtain  suiBcient 
abundance  to  keep  down  the  price.  I  do  not  mean  below  that  price 
which  will  sufficiently  repay  his  capital  and  industry,  for  that  is  im* 
possible  during  a  long  period  of  time  :  but  we  shall  receive  from 
him  by  these  means  a  steady  supply,  at  the  cheapest  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  obtained,  compared  with  the  profit  derived  from  capital 
and  industry  devoted  to  other  trades  and  manufactures. 

This  opinion,  however,  does  not  rest  upon  theory ;  it  is  est** 
blished  upon  the  experience  o:  a  system  of  policy  pursued  by  this 
country  during  many  years*  That  system,  as  we  all  know,  began 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  continued  down  to  the 
year  177S.  The  Act  of  the  twenty-second  of  Charles  the  Secon4» 
placed  the  import  price  so  high  as  virtually  to  amount  to  a  prohi« 
bition  of  foreign  com.  The  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  on  expor« 
tation,  considering  the  difierence  of  the  value  of  money  between 
that  time  and  the  present  was  very  great  j  and  yet  during  that 
period  the  price  of  com  was  lower  than  the  average  price  of 
Europe.  According  to  different  accounts  quoted  by  Charles  Smith 
in  his  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  during  seventy-nine  years,  tliat  is  to  say,  from  1686 
to  176$,  was  33s,  2d.,  being  4d.  below  the  price  .of  the  general 
markets  of  Europe  ;  whereas,  for  ninety-one  years  prior  to  the  Act 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  very 
considerably  above  the  European  average.  This  Act  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  more  especially  the  Bounty  Act  of  King  William, 
attended  by  the  consequences  which  accompanied,  if  they  did  not 
flow  from  it,  excited  much  of  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
Europe.    This  might  be  sbown»  by  adverting  to  a  variety  of  pub- 
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Ucations  of  that  date.  I  shall  only  notice  one^  which  accompaniedl 
an  Edict  of  the  French  Government  in  the  year  1764.  It  is  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Brittany,  by  Monsieur  De 
Caradeuc  De  la  Chalotais,  Procureur  General,  upon  delivering  to 
diem  that  Edict.  In  speaking  of  this  country,  and  of  the  effect  of 
tlie  law  giving  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  he  says,  "  at 
the  time  we  unfortunately  forbad  tlie  exportation  of  com,  our  neigh* 
hours  encour.iged  and  rewarded  it.  They  (the  English)  in  conse- 
quence tilled  with  emulation,  their  fields  were  covered  with  ?.bund- 
ance  ;  and  in  those  years  of  want,  we,  who  formerly  used  to  sell 
them  wheat,  were  obliged  to  pay  them  the  tribute  of  that  en- 
couragement which  they  gave  their  fellow  citizens.  In  three  years 
the  English  received  from  France  10,465,000  livres.  The  con- 
sequences of  our  bad  Administration  have  been,  first,  that  France 
dare  not  cultivate  more  than  her  own  wants  require,  and  not  being 
•able  ever  to  elevate  her  views  above  what  is  barely  necessary,  she 
must  infallibly  often  fall  below,  and  consequently  remain  exposed 
to,  all  the  accidents  of  bad  seasons  and  short  crops.''  Such,  Sir, 
I  am  afraid,  is  the  situation  of  this  country  now.  The  difference 
between  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  and  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  taxation  and  various  other  circumstances,  is  generally 
to  great,  that  we  can  rarely  expect  to  find  a  foreign  market  for 
any  part  of  it.  If  a  bounty  on  the  export  of  com  was  at  any  time 
desirable,  it  is  certainly  at  this  time  more  so  than  even  I  am  aware 
indeed  of  tlie  strong  opinions  which  exist  against  this  measure,  and 
do  not  say  I  sbould  be  sanguine  of  veti/  advantageous  results,  even 
if  it  was  adopted.  At  the  same  time  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
in  this  moment  of  difficfulty  to  have  the  trial  made.  It  appears  to 
me  quite  certain,  if  our  present  surplus  produce  is  disposed  of  at 
a  great  loss,  the  source  from  whence  it  springs  will  be  destroyed, 
and  which  otlierwise  would  be  available  in  future  years.  No  dis- 
advantage can  be  shown  to  have  followed  the  constant  application 
of  a  very. high  bounty  during  the  period  above  referred  to.  That 
it  did  not  produce  a  high  price  during  that  time  is  quite  clear ;  the 
records  of  prices  proVe  that  to  demonstration.  The  opponents  of 
a  bounty  have,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  endeavoured  to  show, 
tliat  the  low  price  of  the  exporting  period  was  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country  at  that  time ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  can  have 
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^n^  data  on  wKich  to  found  such  an  assertion.  By  looking  to  the 
accounts  of  exports  and  imports,  amd  other  documents  of  aMoaihr 
nature,  it  appears,  that  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Country 
progressively  advanced  at  that  time  in  a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  any 
other.  If  then  the  advantages  attendant  upon  the  bount]^  are  not 
allowed  to  be  attributable  to  it,  surely  it  cannot  be. charged  with 
having  been  the  cause  of  any  evil ;  and  by  teaching  the  farmer  to 
extend  his  views  of  market  beyond  the  home  demand,  it  must,  at 
all  events,  create  a  stimulus  to  his  industry,  and  an  encouragement 
to  enterprize,  always  productive  of  advantage  to  the  public. 

There  is  another  important  object  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  tlie  House,  and  that  is,  the  means  of 
equalizing  the  varying  supply  of  succeeding  years  by  carrying  over 
the  surplus  of  an  abundant  season  to  one  that  may  be  deficteac. 
This  is  the  wisest  and  best  policy  that  can  be  pursued,  both  as  re» 
spects  the  grower  and  die  consumer.  Wherever  capital  is  thiis 
employed,  the  best  consequences  follow  to  the  public  at  large. 

If  an  abundant  harvest  produces  toss  instead  of  advantage  to  the 
grower,  what  encouragement  for  future  production  ? 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  at  this  moment  no  purchases  are  made 
«ven  at  the  depressed  price  of  the  market,  in  reservation  of  fntuve 
demand.     No  merchant  will  venture  upon  the  formation  of  any 
stores  for  this  purpose,  however  desirable  and  beneficial  such  an  ap-* 
plication  of  capital  appears  to  be. 

But,  Sir,  the  truth  is,  the  permission  to  warehouse  foreign  com 
in  this  country  at  all  times,  duty  free,  indisputably  has  thie  efiect  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  such  stores,  as  I  can  have  no  doubt 
would  otherwise  be  created  from  our  own  produce.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  I  think,  that  such  must  be'  the  case.  The^  unlimited  accu- 
mulation of  foreign  com  necessarily  prevents  any  considerable  re- 
servation of  our  own. — ^I  say  then.  Sir,.  I  should,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  propose  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of  last  Session 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Com  Trade,  as  permits  the  warehousing 
of  foreign  com,  at  all  times,  duty  free. 

In  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  I  am  inclined  to  thiidc  it 
might  be  advisable  to  go  further,  and  try  the  efiect  of  measures 
which  could  not,  by  any  means»  be  warranted  by  ordinary  circum- 
3t^ces.    In  order  to  indiice  a  more  immediate  appropriation  o( 
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ovr  pretent  estiaordinar  j  abundance^  I  think  it  mi^it  be  ezpedieiit 
10  aaoat  those,  individuals  who  may  bedispoeed  so  to  employ  thak 
capitalby  a  loaaof  Exchequer  bills  to  a  limited  amount.    Tliead^ 

vance  to  each  indiTidual  should  not  exceed  the  amount  of  half  die 

>  •  •  .   *    .  ■  »       •  "  - 

iralue  of  die  grain  purchased^  which  should  be  deposited  inward- 
Iwuses  under  the  king's  lock.  The  public  would  thus  be  secured 
from  any  possible  loss  \  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  we  shpidd  have  a 
leserre  of  com,  that  might  turn  out  essendally  usefuL 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  articles,  die  produce  of  die  soilt 
which,  diough  very  inferior  in  importance  to  conit  are  yet  wordq^ 
of  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  fbnu  cdlectively  a  consideraUt 
proportbn  of  the  products  of  Agriculture,  and  which  are  very  ift- 
tufliciendy  protected  against  the  competittoh  of  odier  countiitiy 
where,  in  consequence  of  taxation  much  below  that  which  we  ace 
under  the  necessity  of  bearing  they  can  be  brought  to  market  by 
dienr  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  It  is  in  my  opinion  necessary  to  ^ve 
|o  all  these  articles  the  same  protection  whsdi  is  afibrded  to  adl 

'Oditr  manufactures.  It  is  by  thftapplicatkm  of  capital  and  ia« 
dustry  diat  all  the  produce  of  land  is  acquired,  as  wdl  as  in  die 

.  case  of  all  other  manufactures^  and  to  make  people  employ  dieir 
capital  on  di&  soil,  they  must  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
who  apply  dirir  capital  and  labor  to  other  manufactures.  Now,  if 
wch  js  the  policy  of  this  country,  that  no  one  article  of  home 
manufacture  fails  to  receive  from  the  Li^slature  an  ample  protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  by  high 
duties,  and  is  encouraged  to  export  to  foreign  countries  by  boun- 
ties and  drawbacks,  why  should  not  the  same  protection  and  en- 
couragement be  afibrded  .to  diose  whose  properties,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry, are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?    Is  there  any 

-  difiertfit  fadings  between  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  any  other 
manufacturer  ?  Is  he  not  actuated  by  the  same  motives  ?  stimu- 
lated by  the  same  desire  of  his  own  advs^itage  ?  And  is  he  not 
justly  entitled  to  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  ?  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  neither  is  equally  protected  nor  encouraged  %  and^ 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  a  quantity  of  articles  have  begun  to  flow! 
in  upon  the  British  markets,  by  which  they  will  be  speedily  de- 
Jjuged,  and  the  British  grower  ultimately  destroyfsd.r  In  die  first 
phoe»  there  «e  a  variety  of  seeds  whidi  this  sott  and  climate  are^ 
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c^Ue  of  pcodttdng  urith  any  oovnlms  of  •  the  ConrintaC, 
/The  first  that  occurs  to  me  to  mentioa  is  nqie^seedf  tbe  in^ona^ 
^on.  of  which  has  advanced  from  an  average  of  7000  qusprtetS:  fm 
annum  during  die  var»  to  between  80  and  90,000 1  and  it  it  iaii- 
possible  to  calculate  how  far  this  quantity  may  be  further  eitendedL 
Thb  m%ht  equally  weD  be  furmshed  from  difierent  parts  of « lite 
United  Empire :  5  or  600»000  bushels  of  linseed  have  also  been 
imported^  which  m^ht  as  well  be  grown  at  home,  and  I  uilde»T 
jtand  British  linseed  is  superkir  in  quality  to  that  which  we  le^ 
^ve  from  abroad.    Other  seeds  also,  such  as  mustard,  caiiaway» 
€anary»  and  clover-seed^  are  alsq  imported  to  a  con^^rable  extent. 
I  have  little  doubt  tbe  growth  of  these  seeds  would  occupy  60^000 
acres  of  laad»  in  a%tateof  cultivation  ready  to  grow  wbeati  so 
that^  supposing  them  capable  of  producing  three  quartets  per  acie^ 
their  occupation  by  ib»  growth  of  seeds  would  take  180^000  qoatr 
ters  of  wbeat  out.of  die  madoet^  which  at  another  time^  if  our  pio» 
duoe  should  fall  below  our  deonand,  would  again  be  avaSaUe  Ssr 
the  growth  of  wheat.    Neidiar  is  it  less  necessary  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  production  of  our  pasture  lands,  which  evidendy  a|^ 
pear  to  run  the  same  danger  of  being  overwhehned  by  the  tmpoiw 
^don  of  similar  articles  from  fioreign  countries,  which  all  at  once 
have  flowed  in  upon  us  since  the  peace.    Fot  instance^  tidlow» 
cheese^  butter ;  of  the  tvro  latter  articles,  nearly  300,000  cWt. 
have  been  imported  in  th$  last  yeary  which  amount  nearly  to  die 
growth  of  250,000  acres.    The  supply  of  these  articles  is  of  vast 
importance  to  Ireland,  the  distress  of  which  country,  I  believe^  if 
possible,  exceeds  that  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain.    The  import^, 
tiom  of  tallow  has,  all  at  once,  risen  also  from  about  16,000  tons 
in  the  year  ISIS,  to  about  28,000  in  the  year  1815^    There  is  ako 
another  most  important  article,  the  inqKnt  of  which  has  suddenly 
increased  to  an  extent  proportionably  greater  even  dian  those  wludi 
I  hare  just  mentioned  (  that  article  is  wooL    The  amount  import- 
ed rose,  all  at  oncf^  from  7,000»000  pounds   to  upwards  Of 
15,000,000.    It  is  indeed  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  that  the  aver*  • 
age  import  did  not  exceed  three  or  four.    Iknowthat  the  expedi^ 
ency  of  a  considerable  duty  upon  the  import  of  wool  will  be  much 
disputed |  and  indeed  diere  may  be^variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  very  high*  duties  opoa  the  odier  articles  just  mentitaed. 
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I  diali  not  now  enter  into  any  particular  examination  of  the  argn- 
inents  that  may  be  urged  by  different  persons  interested  in  their 
growth  or  in  their  consumption  5  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  same 
-f^easons  exist  in  each  case  for  protection  to  the  home  producer.  It 
\%  impossible  we  can  contend  in  the  market,  in  the  production  of 
"Aose  commodities,  with  countries  where  taxation  has  not  run  to  the 
^eiztvnt  which  it  has  in  this.  Our  own  produce  must  therefore  be 
-annihilated,  if  it  is  not,  by  means  of  heavy  duties,  placed  at  least 
-ispon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  otter  countries*  It  cannot  be 
.wise  to  destroy  any  part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  soil ;  if  the 
manufacturer  requires  to  have  wool,  rape^seed  oil,  or  any  other 
article,  will  he  not  eventually  be  injured  by  the  ruin  of  our  own 
fgrowth,  which  must  in  great  part  furnish  his  demand  ?  Will  he  not 
•IHcewfse,  in  proportion  as  he  injures  and  diminishes  the  produce  of 
British  Agriculture,  proportionably  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
-home  market  for  the  sale  of  his  manufactured  goods  ?  These  a^u* 
jnents  apply  to  all  situations,  and  all  times,  but  much  more  forcibly 
to  the  present,  in  as  much  as  the  return  of  peace  has  brought  such 
-%  redundancy  of  each  suddenly  into  the  British  market,  which 
-C^ertainly  has  not  been  called  for  by  any  proportionate  increased  de« 
mand.  Each  of  these  articles  are  at  present  subject  to  duties  on 
importation,  with  dra^K'back  on  export ;  but  times  have  rendered 
•Ihoseddties  totally  nugatory,  and  yet  the  protection  they  formeriy 
^gave  is  more  necessary  than  ever.  In  short.  Sir,  every  efibrtmust 
be  used  which  prudent  policy  can  suggest,  to  give  to  our  Agricul* 
ture  every  advantage  possible.  I  have  suggested  nothing  which 
•practice  and  experience  do  iKSt  fully  warrant.  Except  the  proposed 
^issistance  of  Goviernment  by  the  loan  of  Exchequer  Bills,  there  is 
no  one  expedient  which  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  long 
established  policy  of  this  country  5  there  is  none  of  which  we  have 
not  had  full  experience  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  last  bun* 
•dred  years ;  there  is  none  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
'situation  of  this  country,  even  if  they  were  not  called  for  by  the 
unexampled  distress  in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved.  That 
•they  would  be  eflectual,  I  cannot  pretend  to  assert ;  but  of  this  I 
-am  convinced,  that  it  is  not  one  or  two  trifling  half  measures  that 
xan  be  of  any  avail ;  every  wheel  must  be  put  in  motion  togeUieri 
to  ^ive  us  any  chance  of  accomplishing  our  objea. 
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Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  again  adrert  to  what  I  eossider  the  fir8f» 
the  most  practicable  and  efficient  means  of  speedy  relief  j  and  whidi 
must  consist  in  a  very  large  reduction  of  taxation,  particularly  of 
'the  several  duties  upon  barley.  I  have  before  said,  that  I  am  peiv 
fectly  aware,  that  Ministers  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  accede  to 
such  a  reduction  of  ^axes  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce  any  es*- 
«ential  benefit.-  I  ktiow  thai  it  woiild  derange,  and  indeed  totally 
alter  their  whole  system  of  finance  for  the  year ;  but  I  would  in- 
'treat  them  to  consider,  how  it  can  be  possible  to  realize  that  reve** 
nne  of  which  they  have  formed  an  expectation,  if  the  Agricultore 
xsi  the  country  should  continue  in  its  present  impoverished  con£« 
tion.  The  land  at  present  actually  pays  no  rent  at  all ;  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  arable  land  does  not  even  cover  the  charges  upon 
it,  independent  of  any  rent  whatever  ;  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  are  already  wholly  untenanted,  and  fast  returning  into  a  state 
of  absolute  sterility.  Is  not  the  land  the  chief  source  of  our  re- 
venue ?  If  we  measure  it  by  the  Property  Tax,  we  find  that  the 
land  yields  eight-elevenths  of  all  the  productive  sources  of  revenue; 
of  14,000,000  raised  by  the  Property  Tax,  very  nearly  eight  arise 
from  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  about  three  from  trades  and  manu^ 
factures,  and  three  from  funds  and  offices.  These  latter  cannot  be 
considered  as  sources  of  productive  revenue,  as  they  in  faict  arise 
out  of  the  former.  How  can  we  then  expect  revenue  unfler  such 
circumstances  i  If  we  advert  again  to  the  estimate  I  have  before 
made  of  the  value  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  land,  which  I  sup- 
pose, in  1812,  to  be  200,000,000,  and  which  is  now  reduced 
in  value  to  one  half,  viz.  to  100,000,000  \  and  if  we  take  the 
aggregate  amount  of  taxation  to  be  thirty  per  cent,  thereon,  which 
is,  in  all  probability,  ;:s  little  as  it  can  be,  we  find  a  loss  at  once  of 
30,000,000  per  annum.  If  the  diminution  of  value  is  only  one- 
third,  instead  of  a  half,  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be  20,000,000. 

Let  us  make  the  estimate  in  another  way.  Take  the  number  of 
quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain  grown  in  the^  United  Empire  at 
4-0,000,000  of  quarters,  which  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  %  au|>- 
pose  10,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  fallen  40s.  per  quarter,  barley, 
10,000,000,  20s.  per  quarter,  oats,  peas,  and  beans,  the  remainder^ 
also  20s.  per  quarter,  allow  only  15,000,0001.  for  all  other  produce 
of  the  land,  and  at  this  calculation  we  find  a  reduction  of  70|000|000| 
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w^uicb,  at  30  per  cent.«hew«  a  lossto  tbe  refcoue  of  31|OOO|OO0L 

I  do.not  $«e  dut  there  can  be  any  £dlacy  in  tfaU  statement^  and 
it  exhibits  a  most  alanning  prospect  \  aad  yset  his  Ms^esty's  Mini^ 
|ers  seem  to  be  absolately  hiind  to  the  dai^ert  quite  ignoiant  o^ 
and  onprbyided  against  it.  They  are  gomg  ott  with  their  phns  of 
fioaai^  just  as  if  the  country  was  in  th^  mostfioorishing  condition; 
have  determined  upon  the  s^tprc^ciation  of  every  shilling  ot  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  the  liquidadon  of  di0  national  debt  \  and  detsfu 
Hwned  |o  f otce  up  the  funds  by  some  means  or  odier.  They  a^i^ 
aume  that  the  rise  of  the  funds  will'  be  beneficial  to  the  land 
owners  and  oceupersy  and  so»  no  doubtf  it  would^  if*  they 
were  rising  in  oonsequence  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  die  timmtya 
](mt  not  if  they  are  lifted  (die  possibility  of  idiichy  by  die  byci  i 
^ntt€(h  doubt)  by  drainii^  to  die  very  dregs  the  property  of  aU  odier 
classes  of  the  community.  I  residily  admit  the  full  adtrantago  of 
the  Sifdung  fuod>  if  the  means  ctf  supplying  it  can  be  extracted 
from  the  country  widiput  diminishing  its-  productive  powers.  I 
admit  alsoj  that  its  full  efficacy  is  to  be  felt  m  a  time  of  peace, 
when  the  resource  of  the  country  may  exceed  its  expenditmc 
JMittisterSf  I  suppose,  haye  sangyinely  formed  to  themselves  an 
opinioni  that  this  prosperous  state  of  diings  haa  now  arrived.  Thej 
wbttldy  no  dpubt)  rejoice  if  such  was  the  reality.  So  far  from 
'beiiig  righty  however,  in  this  expectation,  I  am  quite  convinced 
diere  never  was  a  moment  when  such  ^hopes*  were  sO  litde  likely 
to  be  realized.  It  soon  will  be  found,  if  it  is  not  already  felt^  that 
we  ar6  in  a  situation  of  financial  difficulty  quite  unparalelled.  In- 
stead of  indulging  such  fallacious  hopes  as  Ministers  seem  to  have 
formed,  diey  should  have  devoted  their  first  thoughts  to  rescue  die 
country  from  the  unparalelled  distress  into  which  it  has  faUen,  as 
also  to  the  utmost  possiUe  alleviation  of  the  people  from  ^e  weight 
of  taxation  under  which  they  labour.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  am 
aware  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  die  Sinking  Fund  to  a  very  hxjgt 
amount.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  Sinking  Fund  under  circumstances  diflSerenf  from  those 
in  which  we  are  now  phced.  But  I  am  confident  the  maintenance 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  now,  to  the  extent  propoeed,  wiH  hurry  die 
country  into  a^lute  ruin.    It  will  b^  a  Sinkiiig  Fnnd  wfak^  wiU 


plvikge  us  sdll  fnrdwr  into  diffionlliet  inatricable.  In  the  app& 
cation  of  a  StnUng  Fund^  I  see  no  difierence  between  die  ntM^ 
tion  of  an  mdiTidqal  and  Aat  of  die  coimtry  at  larger  Suppose  1 
mannfactttrer  or  furmer  workiag  upon  a  borrowed  capkd ;  diere 
can  be  no  docdit  that  it  b  desirable^  as  his  property  increasesi  he 
should  establish  a  fend  for  the  gradnal  diminntion  of  his  debts ; 
and  we  unll  suppose  him  for  that  purpose  to  lay  aside  a  specific 
som  annually.  Iff  howerer,  diat  sum,  producing  5  per  cent,  an^ 
nuallyi  would  produce  80  applied  to  his  manufacture,  he  would  be 
•  loser  of  25  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  applied  to  his  Sinking  Fund. 
The  case,  howcrery  would  be  stronger  a  diousand  fold,  if,  in  order 
to  sustain  his  Sinking  Fund,  the  manufiicturer  should  lob  his 
sceanKengine  of  ks  fuel,  or  if  die  farmer  should  for  the  same  pur- 
pose starve  his  horses  and  impoverish  his  land.  Hower er  strong 
thia  comparison  may  appear^  I  contend  that  we  are  idendcaOy  dOp> 
ing  the  same  diing,  if  m  order  to  maintain  our  Sinking  Fund  in  due 
moment  of  unprecedented  embarrassment,  we  exhaust  die  sinews  of 
our  strength,  by  exacting  diat  excessive  amount  of  taxation  uriiich 
it  is  proposed  to  drain  firmn  the  exhausted  pockets  of  the  people.  If 
we  persist  in  so  doing,  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  rabidly  diminidi 
die  productive  sources  of  the  country,  and  drive  the  people  into  a 
State  of  distress  little  short  of  despair. 

I  say  then,  instead  of  priding  cnirselves  upon  leaving  untouched 
a  Siiddng  Fund  of  14,000,Ooi^.  per  annum,  instead  of  flatteriiq; 
ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  dius  to  sustain  tho 
prices  of  stocks,  we  should  bend  our  wh<^  thoughts  to  die  immo* 
dbte  rriief  of  the  country  from  the  taxation  which  overwhelms  it; 
and  we  should  adopt  every  other  possible  means  to  restore  the  for* 
SMT  prosperity  of  our  Agriculture,  which  has  recently  undergone 
so  fatal  a  diange,  and  which  must  occasion  in  its  fall  die  same  ilis» 
tress  to  all  other  classes  of  the  community. 

^  U  dte  House  should  agree  to  go  into  a  Committee,  I  shall  take 
die  libeity  of  ptoposmg  certain  Resolutions  as  the  l^s  of  several 
diiieient  measures  aj^licabk  to  die  relief  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
country  \  and  which  I  think  ought  to  be  adopted  without  delays  I  db 
not  pretend  to  assertthat  they  would  be  adequate  to  the  necessity 
«f  the  case  \  but  I  think  they  could  not  fail  of  affording  very  ccmr 
•iderable  relief. 
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I  repeat  nty  convlctioa^  thjit  nO  daa^t  can  arise  from  Aeir 
a4option ;  that  they  are  fottt^ded  \kfqn  the  known  and  established 
policy  of  .the  country,  and  as  such  are  obviously  the  first  means  to 
be  tried|  before  we  are  compelled  to  hav^  recourse  to  any  others  of 
a  different  nature. 

I  would  ,iiow,  Sir,  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  the 
Resolutions  wluch  I  have  drawn  up  ;  and  which!  have  done  as 
concisely  as  possible.  ... 

1*  That  the  portion  of  the  community,  whose  capitals  are  en-' 
gaged  in  Agr^ulture,  as  well  as  those  .numerous. classes  whose  em«« 
ployment  depends  thereon^  are  a^:  present  suffering  undet  the  pres- 
sure of  unexampled  distress.  . 

2.  That  the  continuance  of  suchdistr^s  is  fraught  with  extreme 
danger  to  the  most  important  interests  of  the  country. 

3.  That  the  demand  for  the  extended  produce  of  our  Agricul- 
ture isj  at  this  ti^ie,  insufficient  to  produce  that  price,  which  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  heavy  charges  and  burthens  upon  it. 

4.  That  the  demand  for  barley  has  been  very  materiaily  re-. 
duced,  by  the  excessive  duties  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  tlie  course 
of  the  various  operations  which  adapt  it  .to  the  use  of  the  con-« 
sumer. 

5.  That  the  continuance  of  those  duties,  during  peace,  when  the 
facility  of  smuggling  is  so  much  increased,  cannot  fail  to  injure  the 
home  nvmufacture  of  spirits,  which  must  still  fqrther  diminish  the 
demand  for  barley. 

6.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  reduce  the  duties  on  malt^ 
beerj  and  spirits.  ' 

7.  That  in  order  to  equalize  the  supply  of  grain,  and  promote 
its  cultivation,  it  is  desirable  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made 
from  the  extra  produce  of  abundant  harvests,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  seasons  less  favorable. 

8.  That  the  admission  of  foreign  rom  to  be  warehoused,  pre- 
vents such  application  of  our  own  occasional  abundance,  and  assigns 
to. foreign  Agriculture  the  formation  of  those  stores,  which  might 
otherwise  be  created  from  the  produce  of  our  own.  • 

9.  That  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  Act  of 
last  Session  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Com  Trade,  as  permits  the 
warehousing  of  foreign  corn,  at  all  times,  duty  free.    - 
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10.  That  in  order  further  to  promote  the  appropriation  of  a  part 
of  our  present  abundance,  and  reserve  it  for  future  consomptionj 
it  is  expedient  to  aid  -the  means  of  those  individuals  who  may  be 
disposed  so  to  employ  their  capitals,  by  an  advance  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  to  a  limited  amount. 

11.  That  excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give  protec- 
tion to  all  articles,  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  against  similar  ar- 
ticles, the  growth  of  foreign  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same 
burthens,  and,  in  conformity  with  that  policy  which  has  been  uni- 
formly observed,  of  protecting  by  duties  and  encouraging  by  boun- 
ties or  drawbacks,  all  our  other  manufactures. 

12.  That  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  impose  additional  duties 
and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  all  articles^  the  produce  of 
foreign  Agriculture. 

IS.  That  it  is  expedient,  under  due  limitation,  to  encourage,  by 
bounty,  or  drawback,  the  exportation  of  the  redimdant  produce  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

14,  That  the  tithe  and  the  poor-rates,  to  the  payment  of  which 
those  whose  capitals  are  engaged  in  Agriculture  are  almost  exclu^ 
sively  subjected,  have  recently  been  felt  to  press  with  increasing 
and  unexampled  severity,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  re- 
lieve them,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  operation  of  other  bur- 
thens. 
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\J^E  of  the  articles  m  the  last  number  of  the  Edinbui^ 
'tevlew^is  a  critique  on  the  ^*  Antiquities  *  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church/'  It  is  not  n^y  indention  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  Vfbh,  the  reviewer  respecting  the  ^  un£ur  and 
diismgenuous  conduct/'  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  attri- 
bute to  the  anthdt ;  dioogh  muA  a  chiilge  comes  with  a 
bad  grace  from  one,  who  has  studiously  ^thheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  readers  every  authority,  on  which  my 
narrative  was  founded.  But  hift  contradictory  statements  as 
to  the  events  which  occurred  m  die  reign  of  Edwy,  have  in- 
duced me  to  exaakm  mrj  IswvM  d)t>cuinent  connected 
w|th  the  subject :  and  I  have  been  pcevaiied  on  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  my  inquirieawiththe  hope  that  they  may 
in  some  measure  elucidate  a  very  obscure  period  dF  our 
history. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  reviewer  that,  <<  of  the  roman- 
tic $tory  of  Edwy  and  Kl^va,*^  teld  by  Hume  and  other 
modem  writers,  ^  little  remains  that  is  deserving  of  credit  i'\ 
that  the  woman,  who  is  the  hexoine  of  the  tale,  <^was  die 
nfiatress,  not  the  wife  of  Edwy/'  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever»  I  must  foUotatte^don  to  die  testimony  of  two  axsdeiit 
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histomas;  both  l^eca^us^  they  s^re  veivy  ckcutnstan^  uk 
their  narratives,  and  have  seldom  \^n  consulted  by  later 
writers.  The  first  is  the  contaBporary  biographer  of 
Archbishop  Dmi.stan«  Of  his  name  we  are  ignorant,  as.  hq 
has  onty  prefixed  to  bis  work  theiiiitbl  letter  B :  hut  h^ 
wrote  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  aa4 
diedicat^d  his  work  to  Archbishop  Elfric.  It  is  extant  m 
manu^ript  i^  the  C6tton  library,  Cleop.  B*  1 3,  and  h^ 
been  published  by  the  BoilandistSi  Tom.  IV,  Maii^  p.  3^ 
After  i^entioning  the  accession  of  Edwy,  he  proceeds  tbiKl « 
**  Huic  qusedam,  licet  natione  prsecelsa,  ineptataaienmi:^^^ 
cunx  aduJlts^  filia  per  aefaadum  fanuliaritatis  lenocinUim  9ec- 
t^adp'  inho^rebat :  eotenus  scilicet^  quo  sese  vel  edam  natsm 
siMm  ^  CQf^ugflli  tituh  iW  iiinectendo  Sfdciaret*  Qua^  illl^ 
m  aiuiit,  altyirnatimx  <iuod  jasi  fiudct  dieere^  tuvpi  palp9jiu» 
9t  abs^e  pudoje.  utriusque  libidtaose  tractavit.  Cum  ttf^h 
]^re^  ^(iitjQ .  ab  universi^  Anglonun  priocipibus  commulJi 
electifme  ungerttur  et  consecraretur  in  regesi»  die  eodMi 
V^^  .^^SR^^  sacras  institutipRis  U9guentum  repente  pr Oj»hii|i 
l^ciyu$|,  Unque^s  Ueta  convivia  et  decibiles  optimatmn 
suorum  consessiosies,  ad  pf^dLetum  $cel^s  lenpciiajji  (flA 
pfaedictum  luparum  palpameat^m.  Apud  BoL  p.  9^2^.)*^ 
The  optimates.  were  ofFended^  and  after  some  debate  DnAh 
sta^  a^d  Kynsey  were  choseik  ^^  qui  QmoiiMm)MS^  obt^EBlMte 
raatesi  re^^m.  vplentem  vel  nolwtem  veduq^reRt  ad  reUcn 
tam  s^m,  Ingres^  juxta  pi  inqpum  9i»Qmia  pra^c^^  Vh 
venerunt  regiam  cor^nam^  qu^t  miTQ  tojttilkn  aiad  et  9X8»& 
gemmarumque  yario  nitor^  cje^noei'ta  9|deodebftt,  prQ€t)l.ii 
capite  ad  ten^  usq^e  s^Ug^Mts  axiubam»  ipBiMqud 
9iore mali^no iftter  utrg^e  veht  io  viUsiiHbrufi  Yoluftfo 
bro.  creberrime  volutamiBm."  Af»r  e«Mmiqg  him,ia  viwi 
tp  return^  *'  Duastanus  prioixum  inQriq>iiaad  mubenUD  intfiv 
ti^  ni^^u  su^  dmnjioUeX  Qi^wgflieiieitrasft  mm4e: 
chali  jjanea^nim  ^c^ubitu^  iioposi«9i^e  di«k«iBtft  di^t 
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secttm,  licet  vi  a  mulieribus  raptum,  ad  regale  consorborttr 
Tunc  eadem  j2Ethelgiva,  sic  erat  nomen  ignommiosae  mu* 
Iieris,  manes  orbes  bculorum  contra  venerandum  abbateirf 
ferventi  furore  retorsit,  hc.^  MS.  Cleop.  76.  Mr,  Tur- 
ner,* who  had  consulted  this  writer,  is  unwilling  to  give  cre- 
dit to  the  indecent  circumstances  here  mentioned,  because* 
••  they  are  introduced  with  a  suspicious  ut  aiunt  ;**  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  ut  aiunt  refers  to  the  reports  circulated  be- 
fore  the  king's  coronation— of  the  transactions,  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  that  ceremony,  he  speaks  without 
dbubt  or  qualification. 

The  second  authority,  to  whichW  request  the  readei^'s  at- 
tention, is  that  of  Eadmer,  who  wrote  about  the  year  IICX). 
Wharton  has  inserted  much  of  his  life  of  Archbishop  Dun- 
stan  in  the  second  volume  of  Anglia  Sacra :  but  be  has 
omitted  whatever  regards  the  time  previous  to  the  accesaon 
6f  Edgar.  This  omission  may  be  supplied  from  Surius,' 
who  in  1618  published  the  whole  work,  Coloniac  Agrip- 
pinse,  under  the  name  of  Osbert.  I  shall  transcribe  from 
Eadmer  the  passage  relatmg  to  Edwy's  coronaticm,  as  it 
probably  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  of  your  readers. 
^  Erat  mulier  qusedam  ex  magna  et  alta  progenxe  nata» 
filiam  adultam  habens.  Hse  praefatse  regi  Edvino  assidue 
adheerebant,  sois  blanditiis  et  nutibus  illecebrosis  pro  viribus 
operam  dantes,  quatenus  unam  iUarum  sibi  in  corgugium 
eoputaret  Ad  quas  ille  impudico  illiciti  amoris  desiderio 
ferveHs,  indecent!  amplexu  nunc  banc  nunc  illam,  neutrius' 
adspectum  in  hoc  erubescens,  destringebat.  Die  quo  ipse 
m  r^em  est  consecratus,  a  loco  convivii,  in  quo  cum  ar- 
diiepiscopls,  epi^opis,  abbatibus,  totiusque  regni  prindpibus 
iedebat,  jam  pransus  exilit,  et  relictis  omnibus  in  cameram, 
uU  pnaefiaac  mulieres  erant,  solus  secedit,  capitique  corona 
•lAlata;  se  inter  illas  medium  jecit.  Quod  opdmates  agnos* 
oentes  oppido  ind%Aati  sunt.*^    At  their  unammous  request 
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Duqstan  and  l^ynsey  entered  the  room,  and  entreated  th^ 
king  to  return  to  the  assembly  of  the  prelates. and  nobles« 
^*  Qui  animi  sui  furor^  sipul  et  vultus  sui  rubore  perfusu^i 
dum  se  rediturum  omnino  negaret,  Dunstanus  manum  illius 
arripuity  et  a  loco  violenter  abstractum,  imposito  capiti  ^us 
diademate,  ad  convivantes  introduxit.  ,Q.uod  mqli^ris  igniO? 
minia  nuliatenus  squanimiter  ferens,  ssevis  verborum  incre* 
pationibus  in  virum  surre^it,  et  se  eum  confusion!  perpetuse 
traditurum  garrula  contestatione  devovit/'  Eadmer,  apud 
3urium,  p.  236.  Whoever  has  attentively  perused  these 
passages,  must,  I  conceive,  acknowledge,  that  Edwy 
was  unmarried  at  the  time '  of  his  coronation,  and  that  his 
connection  with.  Ethelgiva  and  her  daughter  was  of  the 
most  criminal  and  scandalous  description* 

Soon  after  this  event  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  driven 
out  of  the  island  i  and  it  seems  natural  to  attribute  his 
exile  to  the  part  which  he  had  recently  acted  by  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Witan.  In  "  the  review,"  however,  we  are 
told  '*  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  respectable 
historians,  Dunstan  was  exiled  on  a  charge  of  having  em^- 
bezzled  the  treasures  of  King  Edred,  which  had  been  en* 
trusted  to  his  caret  Florence  of  Worcester,  Simeon  of 
Durham,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  st^te  expressly,  that  pro 
justida  ascriptus  mare  transiit."  This  quotation  will  in- 
duce a  suspicion  that  the  reviewer  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  than  with  the  Latin 
language.  At  least  no  reader  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed 
will  believe,  that  pro  justicia  can  mean  **  on  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement," or  even  "  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice." 
In  reality  the  words  of  Florence,  Simeon  and  Hoveden 
were  copied  by  them  from  the  eulogium  of  the  archbishop^ 
composed  by  Adalard  about  twenty  years  after  the  decease 
of  that  prelate,  and  appointed  to  be  read  every  year  in  the  > 
church  of  Canterbury  on  his  anniversary.    It  wa;B  not  be* 
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cause  he  had  beeh  punished  as  a  peculator,  ^ut  because  hb 
had  suffered  persecution  •*  for  righteousness*  sake/*  *pro 
justicia,  that  Adalard  undertook  to  praise  htiti.  See  Ada4 
brd  Blandin.  MS.  Nero.  C.  7.  Lect.  7* 

Thus  these  "  many  respectable  historians'*  arfe  rieduce4 
to  one,  Wallingford,  who  on  numerous  occasions  betrays 
great  ignorance  or  inaccuracy.  Yet  neither  does  Walling* 
ford  assert  that  Dunstan  was  accused  or  convicted  of  em- 
bezzlement. He  mentions  nothing  but  a  suspicion :  and 
even  as  to  the  subject  of  the  suspicion  he  is  silent.  He  tells 
us  that  Edwy  considered  his  Uncle  Edr^d  as  all  usurper  < 
that  for  the  same  reason  he  looked  on  all  the  friends  of 
Edred  *  invido  oculo :'  and  afterwiwds  says :  *<8uspfe<:tus'^imn 
crat  Eadwino  omni  tempore  Dunstanus,  eo  quod  temport 
Eadredi  thesaurospatnnn  suorum  custodisset.**  p,  5*2,  i?rom 
words  feo  indeterminate  in'thdh*  meaning  differant  inference 
may  be  drawn.  It  is  ind^d  possible  that  Edwy  may  hare 
Suspected  Dunstan  of  employing  pairt  of  the  royafi  treasures 
in  the  erecdon  of  his  tnotiast^efs.  It  is  equally  ^possible 
that  he  may  have  been  displeased  with  the  manner  in  whidi 
£dred  had  disposed  of  his  property,  and  have  attributed 
that  disposition  to  the  influence  of  Dunstan,  whom  lEdred 
appointed  his  executor.  For  my  own  part  I  conceive  thai 
Wallingford  meant  no  more  than  to  intimate,  that  ihe  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Edwy,  because 
he  had  possessed  the  colnfidence  of  his  uncle.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  pialn,  that  so  vague  and  unsup- 
ported a  hint  can  be  of  Ho  weight  agahnst  the  positive  and 
consentient  testimony  of  every  other  historian. 

Every  other  historian  who  mentions  the  subject,  aitcri- 
butes  the  exile  of  Dunstan  to  the  resentment  of  Ethelgiva* 
The  evidence  of  Osbern  may  be  seen  in  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  lOS, 
104.  According  to  hhn  it  was  the  work  of  the  samene- 
fanda  nieretrix,  the  same  f urens  muHcr.     L  shall  transcribe 
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die  wwfls  of  the  andenl  biognpinr  qf  DsnBton;  ^fianc 
impodeos  tbsxgo  (Et^gitra)  eK  hac  die  {ir«Bcta  Ticutn 
Dei  conidiiB.iniftiicsbilibas  jt^rsequi  «oa ifvievit^  qsotm^ 
fiestifBiain  eKearatioiiis  siw  iwolantttsm  taua  adavctare^ 
knoDoita  sufaopltret.  Tunc  ittlii  eat  pr^dicti  regis  cobaOBti 
oiQuem  Alms  wdxm  b<mwni»  3a|>dlectilis(foe  susb  «ub- 
Mattiam  bw  Hegiiyas  leiibgtigavk.  Qoketiam  orgente  rcffm 
imperio  ipsvaa  ad  incolatmh  ca4MHrmh  xtierieer  ire.ps^ifik 
vorip6it«*-Qfflcuan|ae  sunicoran  post  bnu:  «um,  ir§nsto  or,- 
Utrh  critHmmatis  fitmnas  ^^ectum^  ca«a  thariAtia  »et  qaia- 
jtttieod^  lioapikjD  su8ceperaDt,£reBKeiiteni  xegia  riham  gimwitffi 
iBaoNirant ::  et  :propneKa  • .  •  incertu  Gallianim  lexilia  ai^ 
Kxaetm  eat.  Be  doai  quaa  itria  tnilkiaEria  maiis  ^ingrema 
ivaaseti  veoeram  mMsil  ixb  mijoai  midSr^re^  ^i,  nt  tfenmr, 
ocudoaJUiuay  Jsi  jn  his  wada  ^Iktoribua itsveniretBr,  enaeadb 
khsfiapOBaem." MS.  Cleap  77.  Todnmay  beaded  Afe 
^uttlty  cccpresa  testimosy  of  £admer«  **  Et  itpt  qnafeiBL  do- 
Mftabile  vwam  (her  thvent  oa  the  thy  of  the  ^coronotzB 
nm  tepescwte  malida  ejos,  iacto  exoxere  soficia 
Ejffbdt  fUMique  apud  regem^  nt  cuncta  i|ue  in  nooaatcriD 
Ukunatatai  imbetwnniry  diripi»  ac  devustari,  et  tpsmaa  ngiu> 
^^iimnajcum  in  eodlium  peUi  jtd>eret — iDuttstaniis  ubi  ^eos^  tfA 
se  hospido  vd  officio  altqao  homanicads  confovebant^  iiidit 
ia  immeuaum  affligi,  depnocbrip  pniscribiy  damnaii,  ntos 
est  meliua  maligtiitari  hominia  cedere-^Igkar'adbiic  nmSmis 
ira  in  immanem  TPsaniam^  acta,  missis  nuntus,  ulu  Dtansta- 
AW  «Bfet,  .penjDiri  fecit,  et,  si  camprehendi  valeret,  aine 
uik)  itesipectu  miaericordise  ocolos  ei  erui  precqnV  Eadofiem, 

apad  Surimn,  p.  257. 

•The  reviewi^r  has  formed  a  very  dtSereilt  hypothesis*  He 
supposes  diat  £dwy^  soon  after  his  coronation,  -inarriad  a 
lady  callad  Elgtva-;  that  Duttistau  opposed  the  Tnarrii^ ; 
aqd  ^Chat  the  queea  in  revenge  jprocm'ed  his  batushmem. 
That  Hhese  conjectures  are  perfectly  ^oundlees,  is  evident 
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irom'the  preceding  extracts.  *•  But/'  aafs  the  rarievrar, 
^  TLOf  ancient  Instomn  nrhom  ve  have  been  able  to  ctettdt, 
knpntes  the  persecution  of  Dunstan  to  Ethelgtva:  and  on 
the  contraij)  every  one,  who  names  the  enemy  of  that  cel&> 
brated  abbot,  calls  her  Elgiva.''  Now  the  guarded  wiordSi 
in  which  this  remark  is  conveyed,  seem  to  betray  a  con^ 
adousness  of  its  weakness.  No  ancient  histomn,  whom 
•the  reviewer  had  consulted,  imputes  the  persecution  of 
Bun^tah  to  Ethelgiva.  Perhaps  so,  but  he  knew  from  my 
reference  tfaiax  the  best  of  all  audiorities,  the  most  ancient 
faistonan  of  the  times  in  question,  whom  he  did  riot  considt» 
does  impute  it  to  Ethelgiva.  He^  knew  also',  that  OsbeiHi 
whom  he  did  consult,  imputes  it  to  the  nefanda  meretffac» 
trith  whose  name,  though  it  is  not  mentioaed  by  Osbenip 
the  reviewer  was  aliso  well  acquainted.  **  On  the  contrary^'' 
ii'e  tells  us,  ^  every  one,  who  flames  the  enemy  of  Dunstan, 
Kiills  her  Elgiva.''  Yet,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Anglo- 
'Sazbn  literature,  h^  must  have  known  that  Ethelgiva  and 
Elgiva '  are  the  same  name,  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  person  by  the  same  writers.  But  how  many  are  all 
these  writers  who  call  her  Elgiva?  Only  two:  and  they  are 
abo  careful  to  tell  us,  that  by  Elgiva,  they  mean  the  same 
woman,  whom  the  others  call  Etbelgiva.  The  first  is  West- 
minster, who  after  relating  the  occurrence  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  says :  .  **  Tunc  meretrix  ilia,  Algiva  nuncupata, 
•contra  virum  dei  ferventi  furore  consurgens  dixit  •  •  •Algioa 
supi^adicta^  muUdrum  nequissima,  ex  Eadwii  regis  consensu^ 
omnem  substailtiam  monasterii  viri  Dei  Dunstani  diripiens» 
yrgente  ejusd^m  regis  imperio  tandem  ipsum  a  regno  pro- 
scripsit.**  West.  p.  196.  Whoever  compares  this  with 
the  extract  from  the  contemporary  biographer,  which  I 
have  already  transcribed,  will  find  that  it  is  only  aisi  abridge- 
ment of  the  latter,  preserving  the  very  same  words*  and.  of 
course  meaning  the  same  person.    The  Algiva  of  the  094 
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:Ot|i^  warker,  to  vhoDi  tbe  xe^Yiew^r  ^pisaWis  in  tbe  sMir 
.8Coi>   .  ^^  Inv€ftieciuit  ^spm  ivedium  iaber  duas,  Sthd^vam 
aomkie  et  fiUam  • .  •  4^givs^  ut  erat  proc^cis  lipgMie^  Djoii^ 
^$Ufio  ex  parte  regb  aia}evol«ipter.  itkiaU.  ..liToii  disiuIk.iiiQgw- 
.«fe;»  i7/a  muUer^  ^  onme  irs  $u8e  veaeaum  i&  eanctiiiH  Db» 
l)atem  evomuit .  •  •  Ipsa  nmlier  iwipudens  Vuieafima  pccefiMit 
.a  rege  pmnes  facilitates  §aacti  proscribendi « •  •  eovisqiie.is«4i 
vdeduidt,  ut  ip»MD  sanctum  prosci%>tioxu  a]4)eUeret.    Qw4 
^eiui9  inter  tot  hostee  faceret  ?  Regis  iram  sensit  erumpfio- 
tern  ab  qccultis^  et  -regin^  maniim.exteriuset  aperte  fl^gel- 
'lantern.?  p.  i542.    It  is  pa  this  last  line  that  tbe  jrevieBfer 
must  re«t  his  oause^    3at  whether  it  is  through  inadv^F- 
^teace  that  WaUk^ord  calls  her  qvLeen,  or  because,  a$£d- 
.M7*8  mistress,  she  possessed  the  Influence  of  a  queeQ^  it  is 
niost  evident  that  he  means  the  same  woman  as  the  olher 
historians.     She  was  the  itnpudens  ilia  mulieri  Algiva  (nto* 
K9CIB  linguse.    He  had  before  menti<Mied  Ethelgiva  and  her 
'daughter :  by  Aigiya*he  certainly  understood  one  of  the  two: 
•aad  the  part  which  he  ascribes  to  her^  Dunstano  malevo^ 
.l^nter  illudendi)  is  by  all  writers  attributed  to  Ethel^va* 
There  cannot  therefore  be  a  doubtj  that  he  also  imputes  the 
-bsu^ishment  of  Dunstan  to  Ethelgiva,  the  mistress  of  £dwj. 
After  mentioning  the  testimony  of  Westminster,  and  Wal- 
lingford,  the  reviewer  triumphantly,  exclaims;    ^*  What 
4oes  Mr.  lingard  (^>pose  to  this  evidence  ?    He  takes  no 
notice  of  it  at  all ;  he  keeps  it  entirely  out  of  &^ht«''    It  is 
*trtte,  th^  I  took  no  notice  of  it  at  alU    Why  should  I  ?   I 
could  not  foresee  that  any  writer  would  err  so  egregiously, 
as  to  take  their  lemony  in  the  sense,  in  which  the  review- 
er has  taken  it* 

Within  one,  or  more  probably  within  two  years^  from 
the  banishmeDt  of  Dunstan,  Ethelgiva  hefnelf  ,wa^  bawtfsbed. 
Ip   is  pr^ty  dear  f^m   tt^  preceding  afithori^^  that 
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<HmiAf  «iM^Uthop<i(  t<)ik»  vti»Hi4dk  tte's^  tioie,  «iiA 
1^M>foM;f  ^^he^sMife  kiiA»r^  OS  th^  tti0tiy<iiott  life  t^  Se* 
OiSMstSttK   "^Rmt  kdqtf^  tit  4itt^6W  }weiitufi 'SdlA»  >rinMi 

«9mhfti6iite  Davidici  r«>gft,  <|vas  pemilkipatmto  sicetei^^ 
MS,  Nei^.  E.  1.  M.  I.  Ik  |r  will  b^  vfy^^mtA^  prtyv^ 
IftMft^Hltfc  ttisdiefiis  -^9^  ^iSikt  tsa^e  B^givk;  Bad  fr^m  tfa^ 
^Mtjm^oi^  <q<iiim  4!t  spirit,  h  k  Batumi  i^  Aafer^tiist  A 

VebftiooS)  'CKr  <>f  h^  ^h^sba^  (If  l^MipMfi  \st  KMVdct  ift 
V^feftg; ishQ ^<¥«B  (the  w{fe  4of  «i  ^Altt^  9^.)^,  W»l  thai  ^ 
^^)^n  (]S^thi^  yng  hidub^  Vkst  «&  iraovy  har  off  by  lbkftis» 
Mttdfkded  liier  in  ^ne  'cf  hi^  vitlas.  It  >liad  b6e&  ^ttuMAed 
%)r  Edw^  the  ^gpmdfather  of  E^^,  '*^ftt  jf  a  kiUMH 
Wh^queafA  tVM  JFod&d  i&  any  ptece,  intiR  shbnM  <(|rive  iMr 
•*tft^thacouatry.'^  (Leg.Sftit.  53.)  And  A^rdibtehbpOidip 
%6  fMidV^  Aie  sCiMal,  md^toiokto  eceofte  this  kHf^  agaidtt 
Di!he1glAf<a.  ^<  Antfa^s  atitem  -fineatieo  selo  {a  aeal  fiicetlfilt 
(sf  l^h^he^  Nuttib.  '»;xv.  7.)  srrinndatuis,  €k  im  <da  iriittftua, 
I'e^te  Of  in  ^odk  eqtnlmi  itiscendit,  et  ^  vitlafn,  <qiia  mu- 
ISter  mansitabat,  per^nit,  ^eatntftie  rap oit,  «t  ^  ^"^givo  pc<p« 
fitodt,  regemqtre  dulcjbti^'afmticmdt  verbi$  parit^que'fiiistisa 
ut  db  impiia  afcdbus  se  'cuistddiret,  tie  periret  de  via  jusca,** 
MS.  Nero,  ftnd.  Eadmerfn  bis  19e  of  ^.  Odo,  published 
by  tniistake  tmder  l3ie  tiam^  of  Odbem,  adis  that  she  was 
previously  branded  in  the  face,  ^*  in  fade  d^urpatam  >ac 
Kr^mdetm  ferro  detiotatam,"  (Ang.  Sac.  84.)  a»l  in  his 
^  t)fF  1st.  ^Ostpai'fl,  ^difitt  'she  vPtEs  beiftdemBied  to  fieipetaal 
tidle  hiifdatid,  (^  p^erp^itubexffio  in  i$bei>fiiaco|KlWuiavit,'' 
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fix%.  Sac.  10^.)  Now  thstt  tMs  Womaii  tirts  Etfielgivi^ 
of  xvhpm  honoorable  memion  h&s  been  so  frequently  nMSfe^ 
}ipj)e8^rs  froin  Eadmer.  For  dtoe  *tros  **  unade  pracscriptil 
mulieribus  (Ethdgira  and  her  daughter,)  ^uam  et  amplidlf' 
{)ot6ntia  et  obspfiemor  impudfe|ida  dehonestabat,-  elt  ndtiofiMll 
hotninibus  fecerat^*^  f  Ang.  8ac.  '^4^)  charactetistitfe  t^bicft 
un(}o\]btedlv  l>eloTig  piore  to  the  Yndther  than  ia  ttik 
daughter.  ^' 

Hie  TdgB  of  Edwy,  short  "as  It  wad,  was  distingufefti^  \9f 
the  capridousness  anc)  tyranny  of  fais  condoct  We  are  «s^ 
sured  on  die  best  i^uilionty,  ^at  new  and  grievbus  btrrthei^ 
were  )aid  on  the  people  \  diat  a})  tht  friends  of  iH\^  9ate 
king  were  disgraci^  t  tha;t  the  estates  of  several  opnliiM 
thanes  were  confiscated  :  that  the  princes  of  (he  blood  werft 
driven  from  the  court :  and  that  Elgiva,  the  teBct  t:^  244 
itiundy  and  the  king's  grandmother,  was  deprive^  of  tier 
property,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence.  (O^.  t),  H>ik 
Eadtner,  apud  Sur.  p.  236.  MS.  Cleop.  ?6.)  TM 
Sftercians  and  ^ast-Angfians,  and  affterwards  the  VTo^'ehtun* 
brians,  revolted  :  Uiv3  during  the  revolt  Ethelgiva,  vrfio  had 
returned  from  Ireland,  was  put  to  death.  A  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  author  of  her  pnnishtnent.  Mahnsbury 
(f.  114.)  and  Gervafce  (col.  1645.)  attribute  her  death  as 
well  as  her  exile,  in  general  tertns,  to  Archbishop  Odo. 
Gervase  appears  to  have  abridged  the  account  of  Eadrnfr  bt 
his  life  of  that  prelate*:  though  Eadmer  mentions  only  flie 
retainers  of  the  Archbisfiop.  ♦*  Ubi  (Glocestriae)  ab  honuni^' 
bus  servi  Dei  comprehefnsa,  iet,  ne  meretricio  more  alteriirif 
vaga  discurreret,  subnervata,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte 
praesenti  vitac  sublata  est,"  From  this  account  it  would  ap-' 
pear  as  if  Odo's  retainers  lay  in  wait  for  her  at  Gloucester 
on  her  return  from  Ireland.  But  in  his  life  of  ArchhS^hop 
Dunstan  the  same  writer  tells  a  very  different  ^ory.  ffe 
there  ascribes  tier  d«ith  to  the  Mercian  insurgents,  who,  a^ 
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;^€y^orsued  Edwy  into  Wessex,  got  posseasion  of  his  n^ 
tr^$s-^^f  Misertus  Deus  gentis  Anglorum^  e^citavit  quosque 
potentes  a  terminis  magni .  fluminis  Humbrae  usque  ad  ter- 
^ninos  fluoiinis  Thamisias  contra  impietatem  regis.  Edvini,  et 
ouoi,  quia  talem  sc  fecerat,  qualem,  uti  diximus,  regem 
jieutiquam  esse  decebat,  unanimiter  persecjui,  et  aut  vita  aut 
xegnq  privare  moliti  sunt.  Et  ipsum  quidem  uUra  Tbami* 
siam  fugaverunt,  nefandam  vero  meretricem  ejus  juxta  civi- 
tatem  Glavorniensem  mala  m9rte,  quod  breviter  et  surnma* 
tim  dictum  accipiatur,  perdiderunt."  Ead.  apud  Sun  p. 
237,  238.  Osbem  gives  the  same '  account,  with  this  addi- 
tioD,  that  Ethelgiva  had  already  joined  her  lover^  and  that 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  during  the  confu- 
sion of  the  flight.  Osb.  p.  106.  .  If  it  were  necessary  to 
pronounce  between  these  opposite  statements,  I  should.say 
that  the  latter,  as  the  more  ancient,  and  the  more  circum- 
stantial, is  the  more  deserving  of  credit :  at  least  every  reader 
must  acknowledge  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  much  '^  disho- 
nesty,^^ when  with  them  before  me  I  represented  it  as  un- 
certain, whether  t;he  archbishop  was  or  was  not  "  privy  to 
|he  death  of  Ethelgiva/' 

The  foregoing  accounts  are  taken  from  the  more  ancient 
historians  whose  narratives  are  in  every  instance  but  the  last 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  Ihe  later  writers^ 
from  not  attending  to  the  succession  of  events,  have  involved 
the  subject  in  great  confusion.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  trace 
the  cause  of  their  mistake^  and  to  observe  how  an  original 
story  may  be  altered,  as  it  passes  through  the  pens  of 
succeeding  writers.  The  first  biographer  of  Archbishop 
Qswald  (Nero.  E.  1.)  was  under  no  necessity  of  mention- 
ing Jthe  reign  of  Edwy :  but  Odo  was  the  uncle  of  Os- 
wald: and  on  that  account  he  introduced  the  history  of  the 
baiishment  of  Ethelgiva  by  Odo.  Eadmer  afterwards 
wrote  the  life  of  Osiwdd ;  and  was  careful  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor.    He  introduced  the  same  his- 
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Wtf  into'  his  work  :  and  prefaced  it  with  a  shdit  ztCouXit  of 
the  immorality  of  Rdwy  and  the  ban^hment  of  Dunstao^^ 
At  the  same  time,  adopting  the  language  of  die  NOrm^A^ 
dynasty,  under  which  he  liveil,  he  conveited  the  Sas<on 
*  gesxths*  the  socii  of  the  archbishop,  into  manus  nulhum^ 
and  the  villa  in  qua  muiier  mansltabat  into  the  curia  regis* 
The  facts,  however,  were  not  nitstated,  but  made  perfectly: 
c6n»stent  with  the  original  account.  Seventy  or  «ghty 
years  afterwards  Senatus,  prior  of  Worcester,  wrote  a  third 
life  of  Oswald. .  He  copied  both  Eadmer  and  the  anony^ 
mous  biographer :  but  by  transferring  Edwy's  marriage  to 
the  beginning  of  his  narrative,  gave  a  new  and  false 
colouring  ie  the  succeeding  events.  His  work,  ^  which 
Wharton  supposed  to  be  loet,  is  in  manuscript  in  the  fi- 
brary  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  passage 
in  which  he  mentions  Edwy,  is  the  following,  <^  Edwiut 
Rex....vaga  fractus  libidine  exarsit  in  quandam,  qnam  spreta 
fide  tori  subihtroductam  habebat.  -  Instabat  antistes  Odo  re- 
gem  revocare  ab  errorc  vise  suse.^  Opportune  iihp(Mtune 
eos  corripuit,  sed  minime  ccrrezit.  Super  aodem  etiam, 
dum  corriperetur  a  beato  Dunstano...9anctumYtnim  epatria 
exulem  fieri  jussit.  Quo  audito  venerabilis  Odo  turbatiis 
apiritu,  factusque  tarn  nefarise  rei  publicus  hostis — scanda* 
lum,  quod  in  gladio  spiritus  de  regno  dei  tollere  non  prae- 
raluit,  applicata  manu  militum  attemptavit,  infandamque 
mulierem  a  regali  curia  abstraxir,  abstractamque  in  Hiber* 
niam  relegavit.** 

Malmsbury  (and  the  monk  of  Ramsey  has  copied  Malms- 
bury,  both  in  the  substance  of  his  narrative^  and  the  pecu* 
iiarities  of  his'  language,  Hist.  Ram.  p.  S90.)  has  not  only 
adopted  the  same  mistake  as  Senatus,  but  added  another  la 
representing  the  banishment  of  St  Dunstan,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  banishment  of  £tbelgiva«  This  is  evidentlj 
erroneous,  if  we  give  any  crf^t  to  the  ancient  biograpbei9 
of  the  archbishop.    Whence  he  derived  the  infbnnatioa 
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lj»at  ^be  wa»  related  to  Edwy^  I  know  Bot,  But  that  tUeo 
appears  to  have  heen  unlmown  to  all  the  preceding  histo- 
qjaw,  Ulbose  writings  have  reached  us« 

Four  of  our  chronkierjs, Florence,  (p*  60^.)  Suneon^  (col* 
^570  Ho^eden,  (f.  244.)  and  Westniinster,  (p,  196.)  tell 
V$  that  in  958,  Archbi$bop  Odo  separated  £dwy  and  £1- 
^va.  From  the  date  I  formerly  thoAight  that  this  Elgiva 
was  the  wife  of  Edwy :  but  the  chronology  of  his  reign  is 
iffry  uxicertain^  and  as  no  writer  mentions  more  than  one 
separorion,,,  I  asi  now  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  meaa 
!E<helgiya.  It  is  evidral  that  they  copy  some  other  writer, 
and  to  espIaiA  the  transaction  they  give  us  two  reasons  for 
the:  separajUon :  it  was^^vel  quia  ipsai»  sub  propria  uxore 
a4ama!vit/  the-  very  words  by  wUch  Ethelgiva  is  designated 
b»y  the  anonymous  biographer'  of  Osssald ;  *  vel  quia  pro- 
pioquailKus  extitit,'  the  very  accouitf  which,  is  given  of 
Igthelgiva.by  Malmsbury. 

,  In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  request  the  public  to 
QOmpare  these  remarks  and  authorities  with  the  statement 
qf  the  r^iewer^  and  then  ta  decide  which  of  us  has  the 
better  claingi  to  the  imputation  of  **  unEior  and  disingenuous 
gemduct,'' 

J.  UNGARD. 
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Ax  tbe  close  of  the  last  session  of  ParliaoQeot,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  '^  A  Bill 
for  more  effectually  preventing  the  unlawful  In^rtation 
of  Slaves^  and  the  holding  free  persons  in  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies^  In  the  debate  which  took  place  upon 
tbe  occasion,  he  was  supported  by  Sir  John  Newport, 
Mr.  F.  DouglaSi  Sir  S«  Romilly,  and  Mr«  W.  Smith. 
Objections  were  started  by  Mr.  A.  Browne  and  by  Mr. 
Marryatt,  and  some  observations  were  made  by  Mn  Pro* 
theroe  and  Mr.  Barham.  Lord  Castlereagh  Is  reported 
to  havesaidi  that  ^'itwas  extremely  desirable  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  evil  which  was  meant  to  be  cured;  he  thought 
it  highly  proper  to  ascertain  whether  any  illicit  traffic 
was  continued  or  not.  If  the  measure  was  necessary  for 
tbe  complete  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  his  majesty^s  mi- 
nisters were  pledged  to  support  it.  There  was  reason  to 
hope  that  all  the  European  powers  would  ere  long  abolish 
that  trade.  The  colonies  would  probably,  if  a  little  time 
were  allowed  them,  see  the  propriety  of  adopting,  of  them- 
selves,  this  or  any  measure  which  might  be  necessary  to 
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pw  leficct  to  thtrt  aboKtioni  He  wished  th«  aboU^on  16 
be  tomplete  and  eflPectuaK^  and  wished  eventual  sufceeds  to 
ibU^or  ftny  Mher  mcasni^tlmt  might*  be-fouiMI  it^Ca^tft^ 
felhatiwd.''  -.  :.    .^ 

Mr.  Wilbeiforce  cbn^eiifed  that fiisfnl)  i»hould  iiedVefr 
Ddtil'  anothi^r  de^dion.  At  the  app)^a:ehhig  tneeting  ^ 
PAriiament,  it  will  consequently  be  bftyflght  forward,  afiA 
probably  at  an'  early  day.  Soitop  previt)ttS*»«rt«iKd  diacu!^ 
fiiArt  fccjnceming'its  inetlts  canrt6t  therefoV fe  h^  ai-ti«n&l   ^^ 

Cdnftidtred  mereflya^  ohe  in  addRtion  to  "thfe  tnah V  f)^ 
IftWtMn^^rdtattitebook,  we  most  e^p^a  that  the  abii^ 
against  which  it  i6  directed  be  shewn  ti>  exist;  Mt  tb^ 
^fd  Of  a  magnitude  to  demAnd  legiililtive  iMerferefM^; 
and  t^at,  existing  In  such  magnitude,  they  eanttot  be  laUXk 
€oftVenlehtly  remedied  by  other  liietos  than  by  the  ttWfr 
sutepfoposed.  '      •  r       V 

If  these  preliminaries  be  Indispensable  in  the  ordinal^ 
vindication  of  a  penal  statute,  they  become  nK>re  iml)^iii«> 
tivelt  M  in  relatiofi  to  one  which  would  inno^te/as  this 
would  Mquestionabiy  d6,  upon  the  general  course  of  dvuT 
lejs^tion ;  fbt  waiving  all  that  may  tie  said  coitc^Min^ 
abstract  right,  and  certain  doubtful  pfecedebtil.  It  MfltMt 
be  denied,  that  during  a  long  period,  Great  Britain  hM 
conceded  to  the  local  colonial  legislatures  the  bu^Tbess  Of 
municipal' regulation  and  internal  police,  and  iltAndseK<- 
pressly  pledged  by  the  act  of  18  Geo.  III.  cap.  !«.,  "«tti 
to  impose  any  duly,  tax,  or  assessmMit  wHatever,  payftbit 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies,  provinces,  and  plantadott 
in  North  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  except  only  Sueh 
duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  Impose  fot  the  regidartiott 
of  commerce.*' 

By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  upon  the  Sis  t  of  October  last^wbieh 
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,m»  bshn  ^e  PiaUmi'  k;  will  be  ^^w  that  dur  lai;f|^ 
Wert  India  €c4oQy.,claia)»  constitutional  ri^g^iits  for  it»  '*4o* 
v€fU  li^lattire,  CQf^siatiog  ^S.tjbp  king  as  lond  pf  Jamaica, 
tbeaouncil  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  the  representa* 
liMa  of  tb^^pec^le^  J-^ely  al^cted  and  met  in  general  as- 
sembly;*' and  declares  that  by  the  bill  inquestipn,  and  "  by 
iilb^fitiSkflmw%  pp%|lties,  forfeiuiresi  and  as^essmepts,  oot 
jKtly  tb§Cfm$tiMiofuil  right  of  internal  legislation  is  in- 
frif^^r  l>uli  the  pledge,  in  respect  of  taxation,  ^ven  to  the 
•colopias  by  the  statnis^  of  the.  ISth  Gea  II L  cap.  18.,  is 
^Mdatad*":  We  shall  find  that  others  pf  our  islands  speak 
*th«r  Slavs  languigp,  a^d  assert  the  ^saine  righL  . 
:  Althwgb  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  aG||aowledge.oo 
concession  of  its  supremacyi  beyond  that  which  ithaaal- 
4eiKly  madejn  regard  of  taxation,  every i prudent  man 
wouM  deprecate  the  unnecessanf  introduction  of  a  qqea- 
4i((Hi  Yvtiieb  /separated  from.this  country  the  United  Siato 
of  A<n^ica.  :     *    ..  I 

;  It  is  neither  decorous  nor  wi^  tp  be  influenced  in  the 
eaosiderationof  this  question  l^  the  weakness  of  our  West 
Indi^  Qolo9ie%  and  their  incopipetency  to  resist  ui^as 
l^w^  Ameriea  did,  by  force  of  arms**  It  b  not  decorous, 
because  gf^vermoenC,  if  it  wo^ld  be  respectec),  must  be 
glfeatHaMndedi  impartial,  aiid  consistent ;  it  is  not  wise,  kp- 
jCftMse  the  loyi^  attachment  of  these  colonies  is  valuable;  it 
Ms*  oontributed  greatly  to  their  means  of  defen^  when- 
ever they  have  been  objects  of  contention  betwixt  our  na;iry 
jumI  those  of  rival  powers.  In  looking  forwards  we  inay 
pot  oiUy  contemplate  a  recurrence  of  those  straggles,  but 
ako  a  probability  that,  the  possession  of  these  colonies  may 
be  teveted  by  the  United  States  9f  America,  as  a  means 
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of  increasinfitbat  naval  dtnetigdi  and  faooie,  in  diedcqubitten 
of  which  they  are  eniuloosly  treading  oar  at^.  Tte  m,^ 
providence  of  exciting  betwixt  these  parties  a  new  ftdkig 
of  mutual  attachment,  by  imposing  on  •  tbi  colooieS  tlMt 
very  act  of  power  which  Amenta  sucoessfoUy  gcaielod, 
needs  not  atiy  illustration. 

If  Lord  Castiereagh  should  be  caHed  upon  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  support  (his  faHl,  *'  as  mossMrjr  to  g^tea^ 
feet  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,"^  k  wiK  be  natural 
that  he  should,  in  the  first  plac^  ask — Is  the  existaace  of  a 
contraband  trade  in  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  importiiMi 
into  our  West  India  colonies,  and  in  such  degiree  as  to  be 
generally  contemplated  by  tfiose  cotoniea  as  a  resotireo-of 
population,  clearly  made  out? 

*  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  maintain  the  affirmatiiic; 
the  cases  which  have  hitherto  been  brought  forward  with  Itet 
riew  fall  very  short  of  establishing  upon  satisfiMrtory  evi- 
dence any  colonial  participation.  The  West  India  gen^ 
tiemen  in  this  country  roundly  assert  that  no  such  criminal 
fact  has  been  hitherto  brought  liome  to  the  Obtoiiies,*  and 
they  probably  know  that  tiiey  ahalt'be  borae'oatintfas 
assertion  by  the  result  of  investigations  nrfiieh  are  now 
linaking,  or  are  aineady  made,  in  the  West  Indies,  jff  the 
bill  be  not  well  supported  by  iacts^  if  it  stombk  at  the 
threshold,  how  can  it  be  entitled  to  the  ikupport  of  his  on^ 
}esty*s  government,  or  of  Parliament,  as  necessary  toioi* 
feet  an  entke  abolitf on  of  the  slave  trade  r  ^ 

Bot  aome  of  its  supporters  have  ingeniously  antkipiiid 
and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty.    In  a  ctovcr 

•  pamphlet;  publbhed  as  a  special  report  of  the  Afriaui  lasti^ 
tution^*  whichprepared  the  public  for  the  introductioDof  this 

!  BestMit  f«r  «staUi«hing  t  Kegittrj  vfSlavaiiatfwMdACriAnits^ 
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biH,  the  doctrine  is  maintained,  that  should  any  solitary 
instance  have  existed  of  that  guilt  which  has  been  charged 
generally  agai  nsi  the  colonists,  however  obscure  and  trivial 
Ihit  instance,  bonievcr  limited  in  its  immediate  operation 
' — nay  more,,  should  facts  be  wanting,  and  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  the  commission  of  the  crime  be  but  granted,  the 
case  for  the  .bill  is  made  out,  and  ample  ground  provided 
fbrtbis  formidaUesupet^tructure,'  since,  aware  of  such  ob* 
scare  fact,  or  of  such  possibility,  the  planters  in  our  coIo* 
nies  wouldi  generally  place  their  reliance  upon  this  criminal 
mttluis  of  supply,  '*  conscious  that  they  have  a  potential 
rescMlrce  ill  the  clandestine  importation  whenever  their  fu- 
tere  necessities  may  require  it/'* 

But  this  will  surely  be  deemed  a  conclusion  not  less  at 
variance  with  reason  than  with  candour.  The  crime  in  ques- 
tion is  no  other  x\k^vi  felony  ;  and  when  the  reporters  would 
impress  tlieir  readers  with  a  just  apprehension  of  the  enor- 
mities which  may  be  committed  in  this  contraband  traffic 
tliey  tell  us,  that  *^  the  British  slave-trader  cannot  now  be  a 
nian'  whom  prejudice,  early  habit,  and  reputable  example, 
inay  have  seduced  into  crimes  repugnant  to  his  general 
principles  and  feelings.  The  poor  Africans  who  may  now 
'be  carried  into  slavery  by  British  hands  must  be  commit- 
'ted  to  niien  not  only  hardened  by  the  habits  of  oppression, 
but  reckless  of  public  shame,  contemptuous  of  all  authority! 
fauomn  or  divine,  and  addicted  to  the  most  desperate  ba^ 
zards  for  the  sake  of  lawless  gain.  It  is  by  felomy  in  a 
iroid^  by  the  same  description  of  characters  that  break  into 
tNiv'  houses  at  midnight,  or  rob  us  on  the  highway,  that 
^AfititanS)  smuggled  by  British  subjects,  must  now  be 

being  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  African  Institution ;  published  by 
order  of  that  Society,  1815. 
'  Reasonsi  &c.  p.  31. 
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fragged  from  their  native  shoreSi  anid  carried  across  th^ 
Atlautic/" 

fiut  it  is  oertak  that  the  laws  which  formerly  licensed, 
nay,  encouraged  the  slave  trade,  ^ve  just  the  same  protec- 
tioo  to  the  persons  engaged  in  that  traffic  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  in  the  carrying  trade  to  our  colonies,  as  they 
afforded  to  the  planters  who  purchased  and  employed  the 
slaves ;  and  that  when  the  legislature  was  pleased  to  abo* 
lish  the  trade,  and  to  pass  a  further  act  for  giving  effect  Jbo 
that  abolition,^  it  made  no  distinction  in  the  penalties  and 
ptmbhments  enacted  against  offenders,  whether  their 
offences  were  committed  in  Africa,  in  the  middle  passage, 
w  in  the  colonies ;  all  who  engage  in  the  traffic,  and  par^ 
cipate  in  the  illegal  transport  aiid  purcliase  of  a  slave,  ar^ 
equally  felons  ;  and  the  energetic  expressions  of  the  indig- 
nant reporters  are  just  .as  applicable  tothe  colonist  who 
^kes  the  smuggled  slave  out  of  the  boat,  as  to  the  souig^er 
who  brings  him  to  the  island,  if  the  crimes  which  the 
report  describes '  be  really  practised. 

The  charge  then  which,  under  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  African  Institution,  is  thus  publidy  brou^t  against 
the  planters  in  our  West  India  colonies,  is  bridy  and  sub- 
stantially tills,  that  throQ^out  the  colonies  generally,  tliey 
either  are,  or  are  (prepared  to  be,  criminal  wretches  of  timt 
description  which  the  passage  just  dted  so  doqnently  holda 
out  to  our  detestation. 

The.  reporters  are  at  the  pains  to  explain  to  us  hom 
this  prevalent  commission  of  felony  must  inevitably  be 
brought  about  by,  the  jealousy  which  a  weli-disposiad 
planter  woufld  fed,  of  the  advantage  which  a  mor^  g^lty 
neighbour  might*  be  deriving  from  the  practice;^  and 
although  at  one  time  we  are  told  that,  even  in  the  West 

'  Reasons,  &c.  p.  S,  S,  *  51  Creo.S.  cap.  tS. 
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Indies,  ^'  in  flagrant  oases,  m  sense  of  what  is  due  to  chii- 
raeter,  or  even  sameiimes  bi^er  principles  of  oomfuck^  isay 
tarn  the  scale ;" '  aiid  are  assured  dso  tint  the  opposite 
and  innocent  system,  if  persevered  Wy  is  the  most  advaHF 
tMgMis;  yet,  ''  if  this  cannot  be  efleeted  without  tempo* 
raryt  sacrifices^  and  if  the  future  benefits  are  not  to  be 
dedved  untH  a  period  beyond  the  ardinmry  range  oflVett 
Indian  speadatkms^  we  are  not.  to  expect  that  the  present 
iMXMiveoience  will  be  encountered  willingly  for  the  sake  oi 
tbediafehtgood.*'* 

Sweeping  as  tiiese  uncharitable  judgOMits  may  appear, 
they  mm  backed  by  sentiments,  quite  as  strong,  in  an  aiti- 
oleof  the  Edinbur^  Review,  which  eulogises  this  r^rt- 
Tbe  reviewer  has  just  detected  an  unwarrantable  eooclosion 
^  die  reporters  from  a  variation  in  the  census  of  Trinidadt 
takra  at  dHfereht  'periods,  and  be  immeduUehf  adds^ 
^(  Upoa  the  HiiolOi  without  better  data  to  go  ut)oa  thaa 
we  se^m  to  possess,  we  are  ittoKned  to  repose  little  confr- 
denoe  in  the  argument,  at  €nt  sig^  so  specioiiSi  drawn 
from  the  Trinidad  censas-^--#Aa/*^reAaoe  bem  clamdeitine 
impwiatum  imto  the  iirimtd;  and  tkat  this  has  been  taking 
place  since  it  became  a  fehnjff  no^Me'ean^dwbt.    To  fuea- 
tian  it  wesUd  prase  extreme  ignsrance  of  JVest  /lufiaJf - 
maralsy  and  of  the  state  to  which,  the  aifannsCiatio»  o€lbe  \ 
law  is  of  necessity  reduced,  when  qine  persons  in  ten  of     \ 
the  inhabitants  are  incompetent  witnesaes,  and  ana  more*'       ] 
over  the  property  of'  the  reniamib|(  tenth.     The  law  thw  i* 
infHi^edr' 

'f fab  unqualified  sentence  of  coodemiiatinii  is  pro-' 
nounqfd  in  a  s{nrit  of  due  consistency  with  >  the  modei^ 
and  the  charity  which  these  infalliUe  critics 'have  at  aU 
tunes,  upon  this  subject^  displayed ;  but  it  is^^  «iot  timed 
with  their  usual  shrefwdnesf.  The  argument  of  the  reviewer 

*  ^     *  Reasons,  &c.  p,  08.  . 
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runs  thus :  ^*^  A  large  bod j  0f  men  i»6  been  accused  of 
felonioos  pfactices ;  a  8pe«ifie  ^arge  hiM  been  laid  a^rinst 
a  part  of  the  body,  teid  evidence  oiib^  in  tto  support: 
Wo  have  examined  the  evidence,  and  find  itdefeetive ;  k  tvM. 
not  hear  out  the  cbai^.  Bot  uo  matter !  '  let  tkere  be  ml 
question  about  the -guik  of  the  accused/  Icnt  these  ttieii»  take 
it  on  our  word,  are  altogether  imnioral  and  corrupt;  the 
felony  has  been  committed  ;  no  one  can  doubt  it"^ 

The  fair  and  candid  reader  of  these  passages  will  \m 
inclined  to  suspend  some  part  of  that  ipdignatton  which  hit 
is  eloquently  faiTited  to  lavish  upon  the  devoted  edoniats; 
arid  to  let  it  fall  on  the  heads  of  those,  who,  professiog  to 
be  tte  Apostles  of  humanity,  tfanfr  0tep  out  of  their  wajf 
for  the  purpose  of  aeattering  foul  and  indiseriBoiaAfi 
cAlumny.  .  ' 

It  is  not  surely  by  such  arguments  ^t  sattflfcctory  ppoof 
is  to  be  afforded,  tlutt  this  enactment  of  the  Imperial  L^a^ 
lature  is  neoumry  for  j^vilig  efiect  to  the  ab^itioa  of  dm 
stave  trade.  But  let  us  look  into  foets. 
•  In  his  speech  on  Ite  introduction  of  tbe.biH,  Mr.  Wil*^ 
Beif^rce  is  reported  to  have  excepted  the  Island  of*  Jamakft 
fcotti  his  general  chai^  of  shafii^  in  thia  neferioua  ^contra* 
hand  traffic ;  and  whether  he  nwde.  this  Itxxioeasion  or  noi« 
pfoof,  ITS  satisfcetDry  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admlfei  o^ 
^H  be  laid  before  Paribfisent, .  that  Jamaica»  stooa  the 
aboHtion  law  pasaed^  has  not  ioaportedt  by  fllicit  practice^ 
a'  lihig^e  slave.  Jamuca,  we  must.reoDUee^  contains-  at 
least  320,000  slaves,  and  forms  in  itself,  in  point  of  pro-* 
duce  and  population,,  about  one-half  of  our  insular  posses* 
sions  in  the  West  In^es.  Eight  years  have  elapsed  sioof 
the  abolition,  and  they  have  been  years  of  various  eommor* 
cial  aspect,  some  more^  and  some  less  favourable  to  the 
planter.  How  does  it  happeudbat  in  so  considenibie  an 
interval  (considerable  indeed  it  ipust  appear  to  those  who 
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^d  us  look.^  .^'  tim  .ordinary  moge  of  West  Iixiiaii  spe- 
CAiJAtion^'')  .this  ir«^^£ar  QMnmittkig  fdooy  bi6  betm  in 
J^ynaicia  totally  inactive  r  ,  Have  tbe  pkolere  ax^epted  the 
4l)qipC6nt»  and,  ^^  0v6iitually»  more  advantag^w "  system 
pf  bqB64)i(ig?  has  temptotioa  been  w^ntipg?  or  have  Iba 
t^r^prf^  of  the  law  beeD  nniro  potent  than  the  temptation? 

Adopt, w))ioh  solution  we  please^  or  any.  otbor  solution, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  why  tbe  causes  which  haire 
p;o(jl(!f^  one  uniform  effect^  tbroifgiiout  eight  year%  in  a 
WqM  Indii^  colony,  should  not  continue  their  unwearied 
Pj^eciitlm  <Qr  yearsta  conww 

\,f  IqdtpQfcd  of  an  improbabte  supposition,  th^t  Jamiucii  k«^ 
di»f3i^  .this  long  period,  been  oooteK^plating  resource^  in 
tkn^  li^tur^.coiumisiioQ.of  ciiii^,  of  wb^iclii  as  it  seema,  she 
has  yet  remained  guiltless,  (while  of  the  bare  possibility  ^ 
fjOfpraii^Mfig  sfucb  eriw,  w^  oi^  Can  foi^teU  tbe  duratbn) 
or  t^t  the,  fkb^fi  19^9  of  tbi^i  islw^d  have,  i^  a  time  so  coosi- 
dufable^  petaeueroA  in  £i  .system,  of  yiaiiaging  tbeu*  slaves, 
which  experience  must-PM^*  prove  to  he  djsadvantagaaut-^ 
IsLVf  .we  not  just  g!?<WKl  £(k  tl)e  coo^atoory  conclusion, 
Ihitt  by  one  moiety  at  leaM  of  the  al^ve  popuUtion  in  our 
colonjieKS]^  eveny  be|p<d6t  ,lvis  t)^ ea  felt  which  was  neccssari^ 
900s^UiBBt  up^  theianqasure  of  abolition  ?  that^  to  this 
^^t,  every./pos^sor  of  a  slave  has,  during  the  last  eight 
y^urs^  b^en  s^l^tied  &9  that  '^  steady  and  powerful  im* 
ppbe  which  is  derjyed.f^o^  an  mioa  of  humanity  with 
$^lf^tQrQs(;'.Vaa.iu^ny»\yi(^^^^^  humanity  has  been 

fi^  (do  nu)lter/vvith  \vhat  tiitth  or  candour)  to  ha^e  litde 

in^uQ^ceiipon  ^t  a  ^^^^^P^ ^l^Y^^'' ' 
/    Anfl  althopgh  JaniaicaTbe  thus  broq^t  forward  as  occa- 
pyingin  many  respects  a  ^istiujct,  as  M^ell  as  a  large  space 
)^  Xhg  %ld  of  discussion,  let  \i%  not  forget  ttmt  any  p^ci* 
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fMliStf  of  flie  imalter  isiattdr  in  the  gc«}t  itnputddr  w  them 
ibtofttes'^  withMt  pmof ;  and  tbat  ahotdd  some  obtifiitvb 
and  trivial  instances  of  attempt  at  offence  be  -  btxHi^ 
to  light,  Wbidi  has  not  yet  beeo  done,  it  will  be^a  tiHM 
ttiiwarrantable  infcfrence  from  suob  premises,  that  tbe  |$;eAo- 
1(^1  conduct  of  the  planters  in  our  «oic»iies  towardia  tbeir 
slaves  has  been  systematically  framed  upon  occan*tnces- so 
tare  and  so  little  notorious,       . 

i  The  report  indeed  to  which  ireference  has  bean  so  fti^ 
^(iiently  made,  when  the  fact  of  colonial  partidipatioA in 
felonious  slave-dealing  cannot  be  proved,  ingeniously  inftrs 
its  existence,  or  rather  colonial  reliance  upon  it  as  a  sure 
fesouree  in  exigency,  by  assertions  atid  ailments  which 
shall  next  be  noticed. 

If  the  abolition  liad  been  regarded  as  effiectoal  in  our 
ooloaies,  say  the  i^eporlers,  certiin  ameiioratioos,  emctiaMf 
and  repeals,  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  adefMsd. 
These  ameliorations,  enactiona,  imd  repeals,  ha:«e  hsaa 
adopted  in  no  one  instiince;  thtrejere^  ^^  evidence  of  tfie 
strongest  kind  is  aflbrded^  diat  the  assemlilies  do  not  rega{4 
the  abolition  as  elS»;tual,  but  still  look  to  Africa  for  the 
supply  of  their  wasting  pppi^lation." ' 

Admitting  for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment^  tlMit 
the  reporters  were  competent  infisdlibly  to  decide  what  pro^ 
ceedings  necessity  or  prudence- must  dictate  to  tiie  coloual 
kgpslatures  after  the  abolition,  and  how  soon  these  skaoM 
take  place,  is  the  conclusion  warranted,  that  to  misctttiMd 
erime  alone  can  be  imputed  any  negligence  or  delay  wb 
may  observe  in  tbeir  adoption  of  those  proceedings  ?  Aa 
justly  might  we  pronounce  of  a  family  labouring  under  pd4 
cuniary  difficulties;  regaitiless  of  expedients 'for  ptesemng 
aiKi  repairing  tMeir  shattered  fortones^  Md  impvcmdenlly 

**  fteaeons,  &c.  p.  S*^.. 
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upop  timr  cafilali  tliftt  tbey  weie  CMleoipllitix^  tbe 
iwooise  of  larceny^  ercooSdeutiy  neokoMig  iifKin  «  wpfiiy 
^m  the  highway*.  The  reporters,,  when  it  wits  theio^ 
em  reproach  .the  firitbh  planteis  with  their  thouf^i^tkn 
nwte  and  extravagaaee,  and  tell  ua  bow  pnone  ibey  are -la 
aqElect  the  so^^tions  -of  pmdmiQe : '  but  nlien  a  darker, 
abade  is  to  be  cast  opon  their  cha,racter9ft  tbey  are  tefisem 
sented  to  us,  with  a  strange  ioconsistenGy,  ^  cautipusly 
ofgaiusing  a  guilty  system  of  future  resources*  watching 
Mitb  siienl  satisfoction^.the  groH^th  an4  qiaiurity  oi  crime^ 
^  tardy  frmt  of  whidi  tbey  may  hqpe,  .at  soiiie  distant 
tune,  to  gatiier. 

fiut  is  it  true  that  the  cokwaA .  Ic^fiji^l^tu]^  b^pre  been 
thus  culpably  negligent,  and  inactive  ? 

The  reporters,  ui  labouring  thi9.pQi]:tf  ofjtbeir  mtguroent, 
have  been, anxious  to  disqpsaltfy^  ad  ^  as  possible,  the 
mtOQs  of  odonial  defence.  We  ax^  infornid^d  at  pne.timi^ 
that  ^^  tiiose  evils,  which  conatitUifee,  beyond  all  proportioi^ 
the  lai^est  share  of  the  miseriea  of  slavery,  ^w  bovEk,  mis* 
adoMistration  of  discretionary  private  pow^i^^  with  whifiti 
tiie  noaater  Inihself  and  his  agents  are  n^ew^ify  entr^irte4i 
wherever  thai  relation  sub^ts ;  and  that  to  control  the; 
exercise  of  these  by  public  laws  is  as  iajposflible  as  it  would 
be  to  prevent,  by  the  interposition  of  the  ooorts  in  this 
ocamtry,  evila  that  flow  from  the  wickedueis^  the  i^pru- 
dancet  or  negligence  of  parents ;  or  to  beat  the  infelicities  of 
coi^agai. life."*  The  purport  of  tliisone  niay  .cocgecture 
to  be,  that  the  condition  of  a  sbiye,  so  long  as  he  continual 
such  (and  the  reporters  pcofess.  that  they  do  not  reoomt 
sAend  uomediate  and  general  enMicipation)i  m/fit^  of 
necessity,  tnainly  depend  upon  the  disor^iion  of  his  master. 
To  what  end,  then,  are  the  planters  elsewhere  reproached. 

r 
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'^  tbit  the  slaiM  are  stiU  the  ii>8olule  property  ef  their 
master,  still  fed  and  clothed,  and  woriced  and  pAinished,  alt 
hit  dificttstioD?'' '  Why  sbonM  the  abolitioa,  ''  atthoog^ 
vegarded  as  effi&etaal,*'  liaiie  fMxunpted  the  colonial  le^slar. 
tures  to  the  attempt  of  eoatrolltog  by  public  laws  theaar 
i&eretionary  powers  which  yet  must  eiust,  and  which,  ae. 
me  are  here  assured,  it  is  impossible  so  tp  control  ? 

The  colonial  legpslatares,  however,  idvc  made  thai 
Mtempt ;  the  food,  the  cbthin^  the  labour,  and  the  puaiiriH 
fnent  of  the  slav^  are  each  of  them  under  legiil  regulatioQ  \ 
and  it  is  not  true  that  such  provisions  bav«  been  ''  futile; 
coufessedly  useless  ;*'*  Uiat  they  are  ^^  mock  laws,  made 
to  be  langhed  at  and  forgot;** '  the  records  before  Par-. 
liaoDent  show  that  they  are  enforced,  and  that  the  slaves 
find  protection  under  them* 

Laws  directed  to  this  object  have  been  passed  by  that 
etionial  le^latures,  both  previous  to^  and  subsequeofc  to 
the  abolition.  In  Jamaica  a  law  was  passed  in  1809,  oQQn 
taining  many  wholesome  and  humane  provisions  respecti^ 
&e  slaves  :^  the  ariter  of  these  remarks  does  not  possesk 
the  needful  information  to  enable  him  to  refer,  with  equal 
precision,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  colonial  legpsla^ 
turcs ;  they  will,  however,  respectively  provide  the  mate*, 
rials  for  their  own  vindiostion. 

Bnt  whfle  .the  reporters  anxiously  connect  the  hacdsUpa 
of  die  slave  with  the  1^1  restraints  and  Ipcal  pcejudioas; 
under  which  the  free  persons  of  colour  are  labourii^;.f 
while  we  are  told  that  the  short  rejoinder,  '*  Hi9  jinai 
is  bladcr^  condemns  the  free  osan  to  ^slavery,  and  ^'  /Ast*. 
Afjr  cotidkiBn  Urtcorded  in  /Us  face  /'  why  is  the  conaolft*. 
tory  information  withheld  from  us,  jkhat  in  the  year  18 1 S, 

'  Reasons,  p.  SS.  *  Ibid. 
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two  acts  pasded  the  Jamaica  legislature  highly  fiivounible 
to  that  class  of  population ;  the  otie  repealing  several  acts 
which  limited  tlie  conveyance  of  property  to  them,  the 
0her  admitting  them  as  evidence  in  the  courts  in  all  cases 
Whatsoever?'  These  laws,  it  is  true,  c|o  not  inwtediatdy 
aAect  the  legal  condition  of  skives ;  but  in  considering 
what  ^^  benefit  the  slaves,  in  any  one  island,  have  derived 
from  legal  enactments  since  Uie  hbolition,"^  it  would  have 
been  just  and  ingenuous  to  have  stated,  that  the  rigid  line 
which  the  colonial  legislaUn^es  !io  long  established  betwitt 
the  colours  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  legblature  of  Ja« 
fiKUca,  and  that  much  additional  £3rce  is  thereby  given  to 
every  legal  provision  in  favour  qf  the  slaves. 
*  But  the  assemblies, .  we  arc  told,  have  discouraged  ma* 
numissions;  and  Jamaica,  in  particular^  has  impeded  the 
feligipus  ilistr4|iction  of  the  slaves. 

It  will  be  found,  whenever  the  colonial  legislatures  are 
heard^  that  respecting  manuoiissioos,  they  have  much  to 
4ay  in  tlie  vindication  of  their  laws ;  what  should  prevent 
a  selfish  and  distressed  master. from  manumitting  and  dis^ 
eardiog  aged,  infirm,  and  useless  slaves,  which  he  b  other-i 
wise  bound  to  feed  and  clothe,  if  the  legislature  placed  no 
restraint  on  such  manutmssipns?  In  Jam^a,  the  master, 
when  he  manumits  a  slave,  gives  a  bond  for  one  hundred 
pounds  currency  to  the  parish.  He  paySy  ipso  facio^ 
nolhiftg^  and  that  bond  only  becomes  payable  whenever  the 
manumitted  may  become  chargeable  to  Uie  parish.  Tiiere 
is  no  necessity  to  compel  a  provision  for  the  manumitted 
alave ;  if  he  be  able  and  industrious,  he  can  maintain  himself; 
if  otherwise,  the  parish  provides  for  himi  but  claims,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  extent  in  which  he  may  have  become 
chargeable,  the  penalty  of  the  mastcr*s  conditional  bond. 

•    '  Jamaica  Acts,  64  Geo.  3.  cap.  19  andi^Q^  ^  Reasons,  &c.  p.  36. 
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The  murh-fnisrepresented  proceeding  in  Jamaicaj  rela* 
tive  to  a  certiiih  description  of  religious  meedngSi  wiH  he 
best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  ^cor^ 
poration  of  the  to^n  of  Kingston/  \rhicb  has  given  to  ^locb 
ofTence.  It  isr  notorions  (and  may  be  proved  to  the  8ali»- 
faction  of  tfabse  ^ho  will  make  the  in^uipy)  that  the  meetK 
Ings  which  it  was  the  object  of  that  ordinance  to  discourage^ 
took  place  in  the  night ;  and  that  indecencies  and  disor- 
ders, various  and  offensive,  were  progressively  gaining 
ground,  either  under  the  actual  practice,  or  tint  pretext,  of 
these  assemblies.  Do  not  such  meetings  indeed  **  bring 
true  devotion  and  the  practice  of  real  religion  into  disre- 
pute ?*"  To  oppose  a  positive  prohibition  on  proceediiqji 
of  this  nature,  does  it  prove  the  Colonists  ".adverse  or 
indifterent  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  ?"  *  or  can  it  be  said 
to  imfiede  "  the  only  attainable  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship?"'  In  Kingston  there  is. a  Methodist 
meeting,  and  a  dissenting  chapel  has  been  lately  built;  the 
latter  is  capable  of  containing  one  thousand  persons,  far 
exceeding  the  number  of  white  or  free  persons  who  are 
likely  to  resort  to  it ;  and  no  impediment  is  given  to  tiie 
zealous  efforts  of  religious  pastors,  of  any  ci'eed  or  denoani* 
nation  of  Christians;  whose  general  <lemeanour  and  abilities 
tender  theni  fitted  for  the  undertaking.  The  papers  wfaick 
iiave  been  laid  before  Parliament  will  show,  that  througb^- 
out  all  the  islands,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  respectably  beneficed,  and  are  in  number  adequate,  to 
their  duty.* 

»  Sec  Appendix,!).  *  Reasons,  &c  p.  47, 4a. 

^  Reasons,  ^c.  p,  47, 4a.  The  EiKabergh  Reviewer  too,  commeatinyoii 
this  passage  of  the  special  report,  in  a  strain  of  imitative  eloquence,  where 
pert  sarcasm  and  gross  abuse  contend  for  uncharitable  effect,  has  the 
Wldness  to  talk  of  **  die  benefits  of  the  useful  light,*'  and  to  stigmatize  the 
coloatsts  as  ^  uochristian !" 

^  Papers  relative  to  the  West  ladies,  July  It,  18  U.    Upcu  these  two 
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*  M ucb  more  may  be  said  .{and  much  more  wiU  be  said 
when  the  proceedings  which  are  going-forward  in  the 
^colonies  ar^  comnmnieated  to  u#),  dther  in  explanation  of 
.what  has  been  misunderstood^  ^ht  in  vincUeation  of 
what  has  been  misrepresented^  upon  <|ie  subject  of  the 
•government  and  tlie  condition  of  4be  slaves ;  and  after 
a  full  iovestigadon  and  disclosure  of  thoisitMadon  of:  that 
•part  of  the  population  of  our  colwieSt  and  on  comparing 
it  witii  the  representations  which  iiave  hero  been  made  of 
the  state  of  the.  slaves^  the  colonists  trust  they  sb^l  esta- 
blish one  of  two  positions  i-^-  * 

Either  that  tlie  dark  and  dismal  picMVc  which  b«-  b«tp 
litawni  b  altogether  without  foundation-: 
';    Or  that,  with  some  exaggeration,  it  refers  to  i^noet 
times,  and  to  a  state  of  things  which  has  been  gradqaUy, 
*but  progressively^  ameliorated^  by  tlie  local  l^gikdatures. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  Iwis  no  wish  to  deny  the 
existence  of  abuser  resulting  from  tlie  nature  of  slavery. in 
our  colonial  estftblsBbments,  which  are,  howevcTf  oompara* 
lively  speakring,  at  this  day,  of  rare  occurrence ;  as  little  is 
k^  inclined  to  niaintain  the  impracticability  of  pfogremve 
-amelioration.  If  such  propositions  could  be  advanced  in 
ecmsistem^  with  truth  and  fiiir  discussion,  they  would  not 
<iKrecdy  bear  upon  the  question  before  iis.  The  point  in 
ivbidi  we  are  at  issue  is,  whether  the  spirit  of  amelioratiqo 
has  been  operating  in  concurrenbe  with,  or  guided  by^  the 
local  legislatures  in  our  colonies,  witiiout  any  interference  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  their  internal  regulations ;.  and 
nore  particularly  we  are  called  upon  to  shew  $hat  ^ 
atflelioration  has,  since  the  abt^ition,  lieen  consistent  with 

4 

•ttbjects  of  maoumission  and  religious  instrucdon,  much  useful  iDfonnatio& 
inll  be  found  in  apamphletrectndy  puMlshed,  entitled,  ^lixmsferti  iNillil 
Slave  Trade,  &c.  &€."— a  production  replete  with  acute  renaikt  upon  tiw 
spec^l  report  of  the  African  laMtMcm^  and  upm  oihcr  pubBcatio^a 
ail*  fcoctedings  of  that  body. 
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ti  sibcei*c  and  loyal  aeqniesiieiice  in  that  pieasiffe,  im  a 
practical  and  effactual  la«. 

Some  documents  fraoi  Jamaica,  the  authentic!^  of 
which  may  be  depended  apooy  throw  light  upon  ttds-  ifr* 
quiry;  so  ftir  at  leairt  as  relate  to  that  island,  and 
particularly  a  petper,  which  wiU  be  found  in  •  ^ 
appendix/  stating  the  produce  exported  from  the  idaad 
ioeach  year,  from  1800  to  IBIS  inclusive/ togeftbertvfah- 
the  census  ef  riaves  taken  from  the  polUtax  rotta  ftrthe 
jame  period,  and  the  number  of  negroes  imported  and 
exported  in  each  year,  from  1800  to  1808y  when  the 
shive  trade  was -abolished. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  some  ob^^vations  for  the  better 
understanding  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  inferences  we  are 
warranted  to  draw  from  it. 

The  account  of  the  exportation  of  produce  is  made  up 
to  the  30th  September  in  each  year ;  the  account  therefore 
Carries  us  to  the  year  Ending  SOth  September  last. 

Hic  census  of  the  slaves  is  taken  from  the  poll-tax  rolh^ 
which  are  made  up  to  tiie  SOth  March  annually ;  so  thit 
this  pafier  shows  us  the  number  of  slaves  as  they  stood  <m 
fheSOdi  March  in  the  year  1815. 

These  rolls  are  not  completely  accurate ;  the  nuriibers 
staled  in  the  years  1810  and  1811  are  erroneous.  In 
those  years  there  was  no  poll-tax,  and  the  accounts  were 
taken  from  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  bjr 
the  clerks  of  the  vestries,  which  were  found  to  be  very 
facorrect. 

But  in  the  other  years  diere  is  every  reason  to  think  thgr 
are  suffidieiitly  correct  for  any  comparative  view,  being 
made  upon  one  uniform  principle ;  they  exhibit  numbers 
ioaiewhtt  leif  than  the  actual  population;  the  names  of 

V  *  ... 
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poor  people^  possesaed  .of  few  negroes,  bdng  struck  cat 
of  the  rolls,  to  exempt  them  from  taxation.  Bat  this,  and 
some,  otiier*  local  circumstances,  ace  of  a  permanent  natbre, 
and  wUl,  at  all  times,  have  the  like  jeffeets  oii  tibe  lotKl 
iiiiint)ers4  \     •  ..  ' 

'  .This  account  fumishea  us  with  some  important  result^/ 

In  eight  years  and.  two  months  (for  tiiere.  were 
no  importatbns  after  February  1 808) .  tbei  num^ 
ber-iDoported  and  left  id  the  island,  after  dedoet* 
ii^  the  exports,  was       •        -.,-.,        -    7S^9^ 

,Tte  increase  of  tiie  slaves  in  the  same  period 
was      -        -        -        -        -        wi,...        .<^«S8)A8t 


i«-»- 


There  was  therefore  a  decrease  of  7^006  per 
annum  (besides  a  number  equal  to  the  births),  or 
in  eight  years  a  total  decrease  of       -        -        -    56,043 
and  this,  upon  an  average  population  of  about  312,00py 
is  2}  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this,  loss  was  confined  to 
the  imported  negroes ;  with  the  large  numbers  imported^ 
disorders  of  various  kinds  were  introduced,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many  Creole  slaves. 

By  a  calculation,  formed  on  very  extensive  examinations 
of  the  whole  numbers  imported,  and  left  in  the  island^  in 
^fteen  ydlars  immediately  preceding  the  abolition  (which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  163,000),  two-fifths  only  were 
females,  and  three-fifths  males,  a  disproportion  which  must 
have  materially  tended  to  prevent  a  natural  increase* 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  very  different,,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  result  uluch  the  latter  part  of  this  account 
presents  to  us  — 

{n  the  period  of  seven  years  since  the  abolition^  durii^ 
which  there  has  not  been  any  importation^  the  decrease  is 
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10,013,  pr  14^30  annually^  apd  this  upon  an  avera^  popu^ 
lation  (setting  aside  the  two  years  1310  and  1 8 1 1)  of  3 1 9, 
Q$0  i  80  tliat  the  annual  decrease  is  barely  jfths  per  cent. 

The  disproportion  of  (he  sexes  is  every  year  losing  its 
Oiperation,  so  that  there  is  good  reason  to  gonclude  that 
tbfs  scale  will  soon  turni  and  that  in  the.  next  seven  years 
libe  island  may  regain  the  10^013  which  it  has  lost  in  tbe 
li^t 

Until  the  due  proportion  betwixt  the  sexes  be  estab- 
li^ed)  the  full  effects  of  the  humane  regulations  and  treat- 
inept  which  are  now  general  cannot  appear ;  but  in  this 
st^emeat  there  is  fair  ground  for  concluding  ^hat  amelio- 
ration is  progressive ;  that  to  former  abuses  the  local  le- 
^lature  has  *been  willing  and  able  to  apply  appropriate 
I'emedies;  that  the  abolition  is  in  Jamaica  considered  as 
effectual ;  and  that  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  Le- 
^latureis  not  therefore  necessary  to  prevent  illicit  impor- 
tati9in9  or  to  redress  oppression,  whilst  infinite  mischiefs 
VD»y  be  occasioned  to  the  slaves  and  their  masters  by  a 
gratjuitous  interference. 

We  are  however  cautioned  to  withhold  our  attention 

from  minute  details  concerning  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 

fiipce  the  advocates  for  the  registry  are  inclined  to  rest 

this  part  of  their  argument  for  the  necessity  of  that  mea« 

smce  upon  the  single  Jocty  that  in  no  one  of  our  colonies 

bas  a  law  yet  been  passed  for  attaching  the  negroes  to  the 

seal.    ^  Other  instances  of  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to  the 

spirit  of  the  abolition  might  be  adduced,  but  we  must 

avoid  all  unnecessary  details;  and  it  would  be  mighf 

m^ugh  to  say  that  the  grievous  oppression  before  noticed 

a^  condemned  by  Mr.  B«  Edwards  and  the  colonial  party 

in  ;tbe  British  Parliament,  has  nowhere  yet  been  removed. 

It  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  fact  we  wish  to  establish, 

that  plantation  slaves  are  not  yet  in  any  island  annexed  to 
NO.  Xr7.  Pam.  VOL.  VIL  « O 
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the  estate  they  cultivate,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  liable  to  be 
severed  from  it  by  execution  at  law.** ' 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  and  many  other 
planters,  have  wished  that  a  law  of  "  Adscriptio  GldfoT 
could  be  passed  in  the  colony  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, or,  indeed,  in  the  West  India  colonies  generally. 
Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  such  opinions  were 
declared,  and  the  question  was  often  discussed.  ,  Objec- 
tions arose  to  it^  founded  upon  the  difficulties  of  giving 
effect  to  such  a  law  without  injustice  to  creditors,  and  oc- 
casionally causing  great  injury  to  property,  involving  in  its 
consequences  not  only  the  planter,  but  the  slaves  them- 
selves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  investigate  either  the  argumeots 
which  Mr.  Edwards  has  advanced  on  the  subj^t,  or  the 
motives  by  which,  while  the  slave  trade  wes  still  open,  he 
and  other  planters  might  be  induced  to  favor  the  measure; 
our  business  at  present  is  to  examine  what  connexion  tlie 
proposed  law  has  with  that  of  the  abolition,  and  how  hr 
an  Adscriptio  Gleba^  if  before  that  event  an  experiment  of 
doubtful  policy  is  subsequently  become  one  of  unquestion- 
able prudence  and  humanity. 

If  it  should  app)ear  on  that  investigation,  that  whatevef 
be,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
or  against  it,  the  real  merit  of  the  proposed  regulation, 
^  new  difficulties  in  its  way^  and  new  objections  directly  af- 
fecting the  preservation  and  well  being  of  the  slaves,  have 
arisen  in  the  very  act  of  abolition ;  and  that  the  validity  of 
these  objections  necessarily  depends  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  abolition  is  effectual,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  proposition,  that  because  not  one  of  tiie  colonial  legis- 
latures has,  since  the  abolition,  passed  a  law  to  this  effect, 

*  Reaaons,  &c  p.  48. 
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therefore  they  are  governed  by  a  spirit  directly  opposite  to 
the  spirit  of  aboliciony  and  do  not  regard  that  law  as 
effectual.  Our  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  must  in  this 
case  be  strengthened,  that  the  colonists  look  not  to  the 
mere  enactment,  but  to  the  practical  effects  of  abolition. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  long  period  in  which  the  abolition 
was  impending,  many  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Jamaica,  and  others  of  the  larger  or  newly- 
settled  islands,  were  left,  by  that  measure  in  a  state  of 
fSopulation  disproportioned  to  the  plan  on  which  they  had 
been  settled,  and  to  the  mode  of  their  cultivation ;  want 
of  means  in  some  instances,  in  others  the  impolicy  and 
danger  of  introducing,  excepting  gradually,  imported  Ar 
fricans,  will  account  for  this  fact.  Other  circumstances, 
dependent  upon  soil^  water,  seasons,  or  markets,  have 
concurred,  with  the  state  of  population,  to  the  change  or 
abandonment  of  the  culture  of  many  properties ;  but  it  is 
unquestionable,  that  the  impossibility  of  adding  imported 
•  negroes  to  a  gang  has  been  a  principal  cause  why  small 
gangs  have  been  directed  to  new  situations  .and  to  new 
culture ;  and  in  these  cases  a  separation  from  the  land  on 
which  they  were  placed,  was  the  only  means  of  their  be- 
coming residents  upon  a  spot  which  would  afford  to  their 
master  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  them.  Admit 
but  the  facility  and  practice  of  importing  smuggled  ne- 
groes, and  these  difficulties  would  be  lessened,  and  the 
necessity  more  rarely  arise  for  removing  the  negroes  from 
the  spot  where  they  are  settled. 

It  is  not  a  very  short  period  which  will  clearly  demon- 
strate whether  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  whatever  be  its 
caUure,  can  be  profitably  sustamed  under  its  exbting 
means;  many  expenses  must  be  incurred  equally  on  a 
small  as  on  an  extensive  property ;  yet  most  of  the  contin- 
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gent  expenses  are  diminished  in  peace,  and  incmued  in 
war,  more  or  less  according  to  the  duration  and  fortimes 
of  the  contest  Markets,  too,  are  at  one  period  unnatu- 
rally  depressed,  and  at  other  times  extremely  elevated,  ao 
that  it  requires  an  average  experiment  of  some  duration  in 
order  to  ascertain  wliether,  under  the  abolition  law,  a  West 
India  estate  can  b6  profitably  sustained;  and  altbou^ 
eight  j^sYs  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  the  abolition, 
changes  are  still  taking  place,  and  year  after  year  small 
and  unprofitable  estates  are  abandoned ;  the  knd,  perhaps 
is  desirable  to  a  neighbouring  property,  the  negroes  to 
another  less  or  more  distant,  where,  joined  to  otiieis, 
they  may  render  the  labor  of  the  whole  more  easy,  and  liie 
teturns  more  profitable. 

But  if  this  be  a  faithful  representation  of  facts  (and  if  it 
be  not,  let  its  fallacy  be  shown,)  one  may  surely  ask,  wiwt 
is  there  in  the  prolonged  delay  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
to  pass  a  law  of  Adscriptio  Glebtje^  which  proves  that  tiiey 
do  not  regard  the  abolition  as  effectual  ? 

Let,  however,  the  sincere  philanthropist,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  what  is  passing  in  the  West  Indies,  excepl- 
ing  through  the  reports  of  the-  African  Institution,  fce 
comforted  by  the  assurance,  that,  speaking  generally,  a 
removal  of  the  negroes  in  our  colonies  from  one  estate  to 
another  is,  strictly  speaking,  voluntary ;  the  purchase  of 
them  is  made  conditionally,  that  they  shall,  of  theur  own 
free  will,  consent  to  go  into  the  possession  of  the  purcha- 
ser, and  to  the  spot  where '  he  ivishes  to  plaee  them:  To 
ascertain  the  point,  an  embassy,  chosen  by  and  from 
amongst  themselves,  on  whose  report  they  can  rely,  visits 
the  new  situation,  and  examines,  the  bouses  and  the  grounds 
prepared  for  them ;  and  upon  that  report  they  determine 
to  go,  or  the  sale  does  not  take  ptace,  and  another  expe- 
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rioieiit  must  be  tried.  All  these  precautions,  it  may  be 
gnmted,  are  the  dictates  of  that  ^^  powerful  and  steady 
impulse  which  results  from  an  union  of  humanity  with  self- 
interest  ;"  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  granted,  that 
those  who  practise  them  believe  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trftde  to  be  effectual. 

A  recent  occurrence  may  illustrate  the  extent  of  that 
attratioa  which  is  paid  to  the  local  attachments,  nay,  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  negroes.  There  is  an  estate  in  the 
eaatarn  part  of  Jamaica,  called  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  island,  and  possessing  about  seven  hun- 
dred slaves.  Their  houses  and  grounds  were  placed  on 
tbe  level  banks  of  the  Plantaui  Garden  River,  and  proved 
not  only  unwholesomely  damp,  but  unsafe  too  in  those 
sudden  swells  to  which  that  river  is  subject  The  late 
proprietor  selected  for  their  residence,  upon  a  more  eleva- 
ted piurt  of  the  estate,  a  congenial  spot,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  floods.  Houses  were  built,  and  grounds  laid  outj^ 
with  every  attractive  convenience,  and  at  a  very  heavy 
expense ;  but  there  needed  the  accidental  calamity  of  a 
fire,  and  of  an  afflictive  disorder,  by  which  several  fine 
children  were  carried  off,  before  the  respectable  gentleman 
who  has  now  the  care  of  the  property  could  prevail  upon 
the  slaves  to  remove  to  their  new  and  commodious  habitat 
tions.  The  hurricane  of  October  last  happened  soon  after 
the  removal,  and,  while  it  proved  the  necessity  of  that 
ptoceedin^  may  have  reconciled  the  negroes  to  it ;  for  by 
« tremendous  flood,  which  suddenly  overwhelmed  almost 
thtf  whole  of  the  estate,  they  must  all  have  inevitably  pe* 
riihed,  had  they  remained  in  their  former  situation. 

la  the  report  of  this  transaction,  it  is'  observed,  that  if 
Mr.  Wilberfbree  had  heard  the  terms  in  which  the  negroes 
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expressed  their^  resistance  to  a  reasonable  command;  and 
the  forbearance  and  kindness  with  which  it  has  been 
'enforced,  he  would  form  a  very  different  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  these  people  from  that  which  he  chooses  to 
represent  as  actually  existing. 

Thus  while  the  advocates  for  the  registry  bill  have:  Dot 
proved  the  focts  of  illicit  importation  against  the  British 
colonists,  neither  can  they  fairly  infer  those  facts  upon  the 
premises  we  have  been  considering ;  nothing  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonial  legislatures  since  the  abolition, 
whether  of  commission,  or  of  omission,  affords  us  a  rea- 
sonable presumption  that  they  have  not  regarded  that  law 
as  effectual,  or  that  the  proposed  proceeding  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade. 

If  the  colonists  had  been  contemplating  a  resource  in 
illicit  importation,  we  should  have  found  them  anxiously 
opposing  th^  law  which  made  that  offence  felonious,  and 
backward  in  approving  the  means  of  extending  the  aboli- 
tion to  that  remnant  of  European  slave  trade,  upon  which 
alone  the  means  of  their  smuggled  supply  must  eventually 
depend.  They  have,  however,  in  both  these  instances, 
been  forward  to  express  a  concurrence  of  sentiment  with 
the  British  Parliament 

If  it  be  asked,  why  do  not  the  colonial  legislatures,  of 
their  own  authority,  enact  a  registry  law  ?  we  answer,  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  will  not  do  so,  more  especially  should 
the  inquiries  which  they  are  prosecuting  afford  the  smal* 
lest  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  abolition  is  evaded ;  but 
they  may  reasonably  doubt  how  far  it  would  be  consistent 
and  proper  that  they  should  make  legal  enactments  against 
crimes  which  shall  be  proved  to  have  no  existence  witbia 
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the  limits-  of  their  local  jurisdictions ;  and  soof)^  of  tlie 
islands  have  laws  already,  which  answer  such  purposes  of 
a  registry  as  are  most  obviously  useful. 

In  Janoaica  all  manumissions  are  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  island  secretary,  so  that,  although  the  certificate 
may  be  lost,  the  record  may  still  be  r^orted  to.  In  that 
island  also,  a  return  is  annually  made  to  the  parish  vestry, 
by  the  overseer  of  each  estate  or  plantation,  stating  the 
number  of  negroes  on  the  property,  accompanied  by  a  list 
of  increase  and  decrease,  wherein  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  each  n^o  must  be  stated,  and  sworn  to,  by  the  resident 
surgeon. 

Each  of  the  islands  has  passed  laws  which  effect  many 
of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  measure ;  but  the  colony 
of  St.  Vincent's  has  already  intimated  its  purpose  of  passing 
a  registry  bill,  containing  as  many  of  the  provisions  of  that 
now  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  can  with 
safety  be  admitted. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  examine  the 
details  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  bill,  several  clauses  of  which 
are  however  liable  to  strong  objections,  and  could  not  be 
enforced  without  gross  injustice  and  oppression.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  inexpediency  at  least,  if  not 
the  injustice  of  an  immediate  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  the  internal  government  of  our  old  colonies, 
which  are  possessed  of  local  legislatures. 

A  question  of  abstract  right  is  more  usually  settled  by 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  than  by  discussion,  and  we  wish 
to  establish  our  argument  apart  from  that  question.  Were 
we  to  admit  in  tlie  parent  legislature  the  most  unlimited 
authority,  we  must  at  the  ^ame  time  maintain  that  the 
dignui  vindice  nodus  will  rarely  occur,  that  should  call 
forth  any  extraordinary  interposition  of  that  authority. 
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An  innovation  in  government,  which  witiidraws  from  a 
part  of  the  body  politic  a  portion  of  power  or  liberty  which 
they  haye  legally  enjoyed,  is  justified  only  by  some  clear 
and  Urgent  necessity,  grounded  on  comtnon  safety  or  <;cmi- 
mon  benefit.  The  wisdom  of  our  ^ancestors  in  the  practi* 
cal  administration  of  the  concerns  of  this  great  empire, 
has  allotted  to  the  local  colonial  le^slatures  a  distinct 
province ;  and  although  their  so  doing  should  be  no  other- 
wise characterised  than  as  a  voluntary  concession  of  power- 
for  mutual  convenienfce,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  colonial 
legislatures  have  considered  that  arrangement  as  constitu- 
tionally settled. 

While  the  colonial  legislatures  steadily  adhere  to  their 
claim  of  right,  the  colonial  party  at  home,  who  equally 
oppose  the  bill  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  may  take  a  narrower 
,  ground,  and  contend  that  no  case  of  necessity  has  been 
made  out  for  this  most  important  change  in  the  established 
course  of  legislation,  nothing  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of 
removing  from  the  local  governments  that  share  of  autbo- 
rity  which  our  ancestors  have  confided  to  them^— an  autho* 
rity  too,  let  it  be  remembered,  which  having  been  once  to 
confided^  cannot^  without  the  utmost  hazard^  be  zoith* 
drawn.  It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  task  to  point  out  to  the 
pai^nt  legislature  the  labofs  she  would  undertake,  and  the 
risks  she  would  encounter,  in  this  interference*  Ordw 
and  security  in  the  colonies  entirely  depend  upon  that 
confidence  which  all  classes  of  the  population  there  repose 
in  the  local  governments ;  to  control  their  municipal  juffa- 
diction,  is  to  do  away  their  influence;  suspicion  and 
alienation  will  take  place  of  respect  and  deference,  and 
insubordination,  with  all  its  dreadful  train,  must  follow. 

The  sentiments  of  an  able  writer  upon  colonial  policy  are 
so  apposite  to  this  part  of  the  question,  that  they  taerit 
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our  tAOst  seriouB  attention,  and  it  will  be  right  to  state  them 
in  the  author's  words. 

^^  It  will  now  only  be  necessary  that  the  legislature  should 
fiurther  iiiterfere  wkh  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  people, 
111  so  fer  as  certain  topical  irregularities  may  still  arise  from 
the  bad  passions  of  individuals,  and  in  so  fer  as  indirect 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  operations  or  schemes 
evidently  beneficial  to  the  whole  society. 

'^  All  those  subordinate  arrangements  are  better  left  to 
the  colonial  legislatures.  After  the  government  of  th« 
mother  country  has  abolished  the  African  trade,  they  are 
fully  competent  to  take  all  the  steps  that  may  be  necessary 
for  improving  the  system.  They  are  precisely  in  the  situ- 
ation which  insures  the  adoption  of  wise  measures ;  they  at^ 
composed  of  men  immediately  interested  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  very  conduct  which  the  good  of  the  system  required^ 
All  the  individuals  who  form  the  assemblies  are  concern^ 
in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  negro  stock ;  in  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  colonial  society ;  in  the  gradual 
reformation  of  the  general  system.  They  are  separated 
firom  their  brother  colonists  only  by  that  election  which  coHr 
fers  upon  them  the  power  ofwatching  over  the  common  good, 
and  imposes  on  them  the  duty  of  investigating  the  means  ^ 
whereby  it  may  best  be  attained.  For  the  same  reason  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  such  men  the  greot  mei^ 
sure  of  abolition,  it  would  be  foolish  to  despair  of  obtaining 
from  them  every  assistance,  in  promoting  those  subordinate 
schemes  which  may  conduce  to  the  amelioration  of  \ht 
colonial  policy.  Of  their  superior  ability  to  devise  and 
execute  such  measures^  we  cannot  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt  They  are  men  intimately  acquainteil  uith  every 
minute  branch  of  colonial  affairs,  and  accustomed  from 
their  earliest  years,  to  meditate  upon  no  other  subjects. 
They  reside  in  the  heart  of  the  system  ibr  which  their  plans 
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are  to  be  hid,  and  on  ivbich  the  success  of  every  experi- 
ment is  to  be  tried. 

"  The  general  question  of  abolition  may  easily  be  ex* 
amined  at  a  distance.  All  the  information  that  is  necessary 
for  the  full  discussion  of  it  has  already  been  procured  by 
tke  mother  countries  of  the  different  European  colonies. 
Its  connexion  with  various  interests  not  colonial,  renders 
the  provincial  government  incompetent  to  examine  it,  even 
if  their  interests  and  prejudices  left  them  at  liberty  to  enter 
upon  a  fair  investigation. 

^^  But  the  details  of  the  slave  laws  require  more  minute 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  an  infinite  variety  of  par- 
ticulars, which  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  reside 
upon  the  spot.  To  revise  the  domestic  codes  of  the  colo- 
nies, would  be  a  task  which  no  European  government 
could  undertake,  for  want  of  information,  and  for  want  of 
time.  Any  parliament,  council,  or  senate,  which  should 
begin  such  a  work,  would  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  legis* 
lating  for  the  mother  country,^  in  order  partly  to  mar,  and 
partly  to  neglect,  the  legislation  of  the  colonies.  Let  this 
branch  of  the  imperial  administration,  then,  be  left  to  the 
care  of  those  who  are  tliemselveb  most  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  whose  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  of 
those  things  which  cannot  be  written  down  in  reports,  nor 
told  by  witnesses,  is  more  full  and  practical.  The  ques* 
tion  of  abolition  is  one,  and  simple ;  it  is  answered  by  a 
yte  or  a  nay ;  its  solution  requires  no  exercise  of  invention. 
The  questions  of  regulation  are  many  and  complex ;  tbey 
are!  stated  by  a  '  quomodo  ;  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
means^  and  the  comparison  of  measures  proposed.  Without 
pretending  to  dispute  the'supremacy  of  the  mother  country, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  her  omniscience «;  and  the  co- 
lonial history  of  modem  Europe  may  well  change  our 
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doubts  into  disbelief.  Without  standing  up  for  the  privi** 
leges  of  the  colonies,  we  may  suggest  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  question,  and  main* 
tain  that  the  interest,  both  of  the  mother  country  and  of 
the  colonies,  requires  a  subdivision  of  the  labour  of  legis* 
lation — ^a  delegation  of  certain  duties  and  inquiries  to  those 
who  are  most  nearly  connected  with  the  result,  and  situ-* 
ated  within  the  reach  of  the  materials.  When  the  aboli- 
tion shall  have  rendered  all  the  planters  more  careful  of 
their  stock,  and  more  disposed  to  encourage  breeding,  the 
only  tasic  for  the  colonial  governments  will  be,  to  regulate 
the  relative  rights  of  the  two  classes,  to  prepare  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  subordinate  race,  and  to  check  those  cruelties 
which  may  still  appear  in  a  few  instances  of  individual  in- 
humanity and  impolicy.'" 

If  the  eloquent  writer  from  whose  work  we  have  extract- 
ed this  passage  should,  in  the  discussion  on  the  registry 
bill,  give  us  to  understand  that  he  now  entertains  a  contra- 
ry opinion,  he  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  adduce 
facts  and  arguments  which  are  of  equal  validity  with  this 
bis  sound  reasoning.  If  he  adopt  the  assertions  and  infe- 
rences of  the  report  which  has  been  so  often  noticed  in 
these  remarks,  he  will  candidly,  we  trust,  give  his  attention 
to  that  which  has  been  here  only  hinted,  l)ut  which  the 
colonial  legblatures,  if  time  be  allowed  them,  will  more 
fully  state  in  refutation  of  that  report. 

And  let  not  the  important  allusion  he  has  made  to  the 
*^  Colonial  History  of  modem  Europe  "  be  forgotten  either 
by  him  or  by  us.  Those  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  colonies,  and  who  have  seen  what  has 
been  passing  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  can  best  ap- 
preciate the  danger  of  that  experiment  which  we  are  now 

■ 
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invited  to  make.  To  thenn  it  is  little  less  thikii  certain  thai 
the  first  step  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  take,  op* 
posing,  and,  as  it  were,  superseding  the  colomal  legisla- 
tures in  matters  of  slave  regulation  within  the  colonin, 
will  i)e  tlie  signal  for  commencing  a  convulsion  similar  to 
that  which  eventually  severed  from  France  its  greatest  and 
BXNit  valuable  coloiiy. 
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JAMAICA, 

Proceedings  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly  relative  to  a 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons^  for  effectually  pre- 
venting  the  unlawful  Importation  of  Slaves,  and  holding  Free 
Persons  in  Slavery,  in  the  British  Colonies. 

HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

Mmiii,  31.  dU  Odobrit,  181S, 

Thb  house,  according  to  order,  resolved  iUelf  into  «  ecunMltee 
of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire  into,  and  take  furlber  into  conuden^ 
tion,  the  state  of  thb  island  : 

Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew)  took  the  chair  of  the  commitlee. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew)  reported,  from  the  comaiitteey 
that,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  committee  had  gone 
through  the  remaining  part  of  the  repost  referred  to  it,  respeoting 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  ComniMis,  ''  for  preYentiBg 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  th^  holding  free  persons  in  sbivery^ 
in  the  British  colonies,''  and  certain  resolutiona,  recommfinded  ly, 
and  attached  to,  the  said  report,  to  which  lbecoaiaMttee.lMKl  made 
several  amendments,  which  report  and  reaofcitioiia,  as  ameacted^  Jie 
read  in  his  place,  and  dielivered  in  at  tbe  table;  Trhrrr thn ianm 
being  again  read,  are  as  follow  t 

Mr.  SpeaIcbr— -Your  comRuttee,  appointed  to.lake  inlooaQ- 
sideration  the  copy  of  a^  bill,  wjnoh  sppean  lo 
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duced  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  aUd  printed 
by  its  order^  entitled^  *'  A  Bill  for  effectually  pieventing  tlie  unkifii- 
iitl  importation  of  staves,  and  the  h<ddiiig  free  pirsona  in  abaviy,  in 
die  British  colonics  ;'*  the  informatioiK  wfaidv  has  beetf  tranalnitted 
by  th^  agent  on  die  subject  of  the  said  biB  ;  and  to  rep<Mt  their 
opinion  of  the  measures  which  ouffht  to  be  adopted  by  the  house  to 
prevent  the  said  bill  being  passed  into  a  law,  have  given  their  best 
attention  to  the  matter  referred  to  tliem,  and  are  of  opinion  dmt  a 
more  solemrt  investigation  ought  to  be  instituted  than  the  present 
Cfimmitfee  have  powers  to  make,  by  the  examination  of  evidence, 
under  full  powers  from  the  house.  Tliey  therefore  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  large  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 

{proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  to  indnce  the 
mperial  Parliament  to  entertain  the  question  of  enacting  a  law  to 
compel  the  registration  of  the  slaves  within  this  island,  under 
grievous  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  to  report  the  effedt  of 
such  a  law,  if  enacted,  on  the  constitutional  rights  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  measures  which  they  thiitk  best  adapted  for 
preventing  so  great  a  calamity  : 

To  inquire  into  the  allegations  and  fiicts  asstimed  by  the  pre- 
amble and  enactments  of  a  bill,  said  to  be  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  entided,  '^  A  bill  for  effectually  preventing 
the  uidawful  importation  of  slaves,  &c.  in  the  British  colonies,''  and 
to  examine  evidences,  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  foimdatioo 
for  the  said  allegations  as  far  as  regards  Jamaica,  or  any  probability 
that  a  clandestine  importation  .of  slaves  shall  in  future  be  at- 
tempted : 

To  investigate  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves,,  compared  widi 
their  state  in  former  times,  and  to  report  whether  any  improvements 
or  amelioration  in  their  situation  can  be  accomplished  by  legal  en- 
actments, with  safety  to  the  community,  and  due  regard  to  the 
aacred  rights  of  property  : 

To  refute  the  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated,  with  the 
Weight  derived  from  the  name  of  the  African  Institution,  in  respect 
(0  the  wanton  oppression  said  to  be  exercised  over  the  said  popu* 
lation,  and  tb^  misrepresentations  of  die  condition  of  the  ftee 
persons  of  colour,  as  &r  as  the  committee  shall  think  such  calum- 
nies and  miarepr^ientationa  likely  to  influence  t^ie  members  of 
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Pariitment  in  their  proceedings  oa  the  meaauret  contemplated  hj 
the  said  biU. 

As  some  time  must  elapse  before  idie  examination  can  be  c/oak*- 
pleted  of  all  the  witnesses  who  may  be  thought  necessary  for  e^ 
tabliahing  the  facts  which  must  form  the  basis  of  a  report^  refbting 
the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  that  appear  to  have  been  in* 
duslriously  circulated  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  members, 
and  as  it  should  seem  that  the  bill  above-mentioned  is  to  be  taken 
up  early  in  the  next  sessions  of  Parliament,  the  committee  beg 
leave  to  recommend  that  the  house  should,  without  delay,  take  inio 
consideration  the  constitutional  question  arising  out  of  the  said  bill, 
as  printed,  which  proposes  to  -exercise  the  most  extensive  and  op- 
pressive powers  of  legislation  within  this  islan4»  and  to  inflict 
penalties,  and  levy  fines,  fees,  and  gratuities,  not  connected  with 
commercial  regulations,  on  the  inhabitants. 

This  question  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  facts  to  be 
established  by  evidence,  and  it  appears  material  that  the- Imperial 
Parliament  and  the  ministers  of  His  Royal  Hig^iaesa  die  Prince 
Kegent  should,  through  our  agent,  be  apprised  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  house  on  this  most  important  subject,  before  the  discussions  on 
the  said  bill  under  its  consideration. 

The  committee  have  drawn  up  and  annexed  to  this  report  certain 
resolutions,  declaratory  of  what  they  consiiler  to  be  the  constitutional 
and  unalienable  ri^ts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Januiica,  and  with  great 
deference  submit  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  house. 

Kksolved — 1.  That  the  free  British  subjects  who  conquered 
and  settled  in  Jamaica,  or  have  since  removed  to,  and  established 
diemselves  in  this  island,  are  bound  by  the  like  allegiance  as  every 
other  subject  of  the  realm,  and  carried  with  them,  have  enjoyed, 
and  ought  of  right  to  enjoy,  all  liberties  and  immunities  ^f  free  and 
natural-bom  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  and  every 
of  them  had  been  born  and  remained  within  the  realm,  modified 
and  adapted  to  their  peculiar  sitnaticm  as  colonists ;  and  par- 
ttcnlarly  have  enjoyed,  and  ought  of  right  to  enjoy,  so  long  as  their 
knights  and  burgesses  are  not  called  to  sit  in  Parliament^  a 
distinct  and  entire  civil  government,  of  the  like  powers,  pre-emi- 
nence, and  jurisdictions,  within  the  said  island,  as  are  established 
V  in  the  British  government  in  respect  of  the  BritiA  subjects  within 


tb^  IMfaOf^  wbicji  goyfimmeDty  ^ccordiQg  to  tbe  copalkatim  'f 
Jamaica,  is  composed  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
an^  JreUiid,  and  JLord  of  Jamaica,  the  council  appainted  by  His 
M^3ty,  aod  the  representatives  of  tfae  pe(j|>le^  freely  elected  and 
met  in  general  assfsmbly. 

IiESOLV£D*-^2.  That  the  most  important  of  tbe  r^hu,  privi- 
leges^ immunities^  and  franchises,  which  are  inherent  iu.  British 
subjects  9s  their  birthright,  and  have  by  them  been,  brought  to  this 
island,  is  to  consent  to  those  Laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  goveriied^ 
by  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  said 
general  assembly,  \\ho,  with  His  Majesty  and  the  council,  c%n  and 
of  right  ought  to  do  all  such  acts  and  matters  of  legislation  re^ 
spectipg  the  internal  government  of  the  island^  as  the  Imperial 
Parliament  can  do  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britajn 
and  Ireland. 

Absolved — 3.  That  it  is  the  peculiiv  privilege  of  the  free 
British  subjects  settled  in  Jamaica,  by  their  representatives  met  m 
general  assemfaily,  to  give  and  grant  all  aids  and  subsidies  to  His 
Majesty,  and  to  impose  all  rates,  duties,  taxes,  fees,  fines,orpeml- 
tiefi  whatever ;  and  that  laying  and  levying  any  tax^s^  fees,  fines,  or 
penalties,  other  than  such  duties  of  custom  es  are  mere  re^&tioas 
of  trade,  on  the  inhabitants,  by  any  other  authority  tiian  tbe  legia- 
Jature  of  this  island,  composed  as  aforesaid,  is  altogether  unconslif* 
.tutional,  and  a  violation  of  their  clearest  rights. 

Rfisoi<v£D — 4.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  not  had 
the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sending  any  knights  and 
burgesses,  or  others,  to  repreaeiH  them  in  the  bigh  court  of  Parlj^ 
ment,  and  explain  the  condition  of  their  coui»try,  and  ought  not  1^ 
be  bounden  by  laws,  or  touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies,  fees,  or 
penalties,  enacted,  granted,  and  imposed,  without  their  asaeoti 
otber  than  such  ex^nal  regulations  in  respect  of  conuuerce  as  lu^ 
nsoessary  for  the  common  weal  of  the  empke* 

R^OLvsB — d.  That,  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  always 
jwdkuowledged  tbe  powder  and  authority  of  Parliament  to  m^ike  all 
lawa  accessary  lor  the  general  benefit  of  tbe  empire,  or  affectuqg 
.the  whole  sul^cts  thereof,  for  regulating  o^r  external  relatioM, 
navigation,  ^ade^  a^d  commerce,  and  have  not  been  diifposed  cup- 
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tiottsly  to  taise  difflciiltits  about  the  exact  limitt  between  tint  eat^ 
etitatioiial  juritdictioD  and  die  rigbt  of  inlemal  legidetioo* 

RbsolyeI^— 6.  Tbat  lUs  committee  doee  farther  wMi  grief 
acknowledge^  that  the  Britiah  Parltametit  has  in  fact,  .but  not  of 
rights  made  diven  laws  ,by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  iskmd  are 
grieved  and  tou<ihed|  by  being  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  cross^ 
olamining  the  evidence  exhibited  by  British  creditors  in  our  courts^ 
and  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  court  of  admiralty^  un- 
known in  the  mother  country,  and  unnecessary,  here,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  are  deprived  of  their  property  without  the  intervention 
of  a  Jury. 

R^BoLVBD**— 7.  That  it  hal  been  the  received  opinio^  that  many 
of  these  laws  originated  from  causes  which  existed  in  the  colonies 
tiiat  formerly  were  subject  to  Great  Britain  in  North  America ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  laws/so  subversive  of  constitutional  prioci'» 
ples^  would  not  be  further  drawn  into  precedent^  and  especially* 
that  it  would  never  be  proposed  to  offer  greater  violence  to  .the. 
oolkstitutional  rights  of  this  colony,  whose  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  mother  country  have  ever  been  uninipeachahle. 

Resolved — 8.  That  we  have  seen  with  surprbe  and  concern 
ike  draught  of  a  bill,  said  to  have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Cam- 
nons'  Hous€  of  Parliament,  entitled^  *'  A  bill  for  effectually  prevent-* 
^'  ing  the  unlawAil  importation  of  slaves,  and  the  holding  free  per- 
''  sons  in  slavery,  in  the  British  colonies/'  which  assumes  a  ri^t 
of  legislation  vrithin  the  island  upon  a  subject  of  mere  municipal 
regulation  and  internal  police,  exercises  a  power  over  the  estates 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  imposes  the  most  grievous  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures,  to  be  inflicted  at  the  will  of  a  single  officer, 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  levies  fees  and  gratuities  to  the  ule  of 
the  said  officer  and  others  on  the  inhabitants,  not  given  or  con- 
sented to  by  their  representatives  in  general  assembly  ^  by  which 
enactments,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  assessments,  not  only  the 
constitotiooal  right  of  internal  legislation  is  infringed,  but  the 
ple(%e,  in  respect  of  taxation,  given  to  the  colonies  by  the  statute 
of  the  18th  Geo.  III.  cap.  IS^  is  violated. 

Resolved — 9*  That  the  laws  for.abolisbing  the  slave  trade  by 
the  British  Parliament/  although  injurious  to  the  property  of  a  great 
prop<Nrtion  of  the  inhabitants,  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  good 
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and  no  AttempU  have  ever  been  made  in  tbts  i^ImkI  Co  evade 
tbe  said  laws,  or  any  of  them ;  and  this  hous^  iloth  pledge  itself 
forthwith  to  enter  into  an  invest^ation  of  the  fact^,  and  to  establish, 
by  testimony  the  most  irrefragable,  that  no  illicit  trade  in  slaves  has 
been  carried  on  in  this  island,  and  that  all  the  allegations  made  in 
the  preamble,  or  assumed  by  tbe  enactments  of  tbe  said  bill,  as 
printed,  of  an  illegal  commerce  in  African  or  other  slaves  havhig 
been  liarried  on  in  Jamaica,  aie  utterly  unfounded. 
'  Resolved,  nem.  con. — That  die  house  do  agree  to  the  said 
amended  report  and  resolutions* 

Ordered— That  Mr,  Stevrart  (of  St.  Andrew),  Mr.  Kidston, 
Mr.  Hani?,  Mr.  Minto,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  Mr.  Nembhard^  be 
added  to  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
hiH^  introduced  into. the  House  of  Conimons,  «  for  preventing  the 
'<  unlawful  importation  of  slaves,  and  the  holding  *free  persons  in 
<'  slavery,  in  Uie  British  colonies,"  as  recommended  by  the  said 

report. 

Ordered — That  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for 
penons,  papers,  end  records,  and  to  examine  all  persona  that  come 
before  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 

-  Then  Mr.  Stewart  (of  St.  Andrew)  acquamted  die  house^  that 
the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  island  had  directed  him  to  move 
the  house  for  leave  to  sit  again : 

Resolved— That  this  house  will  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
Ctommittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  inquire  into  and  take  further  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  island.  . 

-  Resolved — ^That  the  commissioners  of  correspondence  be 
requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  report  and  resolutions,  which 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  house,  to  the  agept,  with  instructions 
to  give  every  opposition  to  the  said  bill  being  passed  into  a  law  | 
and  that  he  be  particularly  directed  to  lay  the  report  and  resolutions 
agreed  to  by  the  House  before  the  ministers  of  His  Rpyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  and  express  our  confideut  ^xpectaUotia 
that  the  discussions  on  the  said  bill  may  be  delayed,  until  we  shall 
have  aa  opportunity  of  collecting  and  sending  over  evidence^  that 
there  are^io  grounds  whatever  for  such  a  measure  as  far  as  respects 

Jamaica. 

(True  extracts.) 

^  F.  SMITH, 

Clerk  to  the  Assembly. 
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Resnlaiians  faned  at  a  GemenU  Mtetingcf  Wtd  UuUo'Pbmie^^ 
Merchants,  ift.  the  IQ^  Aty  <f  Jiommry,  1816. 

Ax  a  numerous  Meetiog  of  Planters,  Modmls^  and  ^Ama^  iate* 
"  rested  iu  die  Britiih  West  India  Cotonieay  oonreiied  fay  PuUac 
AdTertisementy  and  hdd  attbe  Citj  of  Tiondoni  Tavem^  Biiiih<tpr- 
gatei^crat^  Laadba,  the  19th  day  of  Jannary,  18 16, 

Chables  Nicholas.  Pallm£R,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  Chaii^ 

The  fbllbwing  Twelve  Resolutions,  presented  to  die  Meetmg 
bj  the  Standing  Committee  of  West  India  Plantenand  liferdiants^ 
hating  been  rear!,  it  was— 

Rbsolved,  unanimously — ^That  this  Meeting  confirmsthe 
said  Resohitions. 

Resolution  1. — ^Thata  bill,  introduced  at  the  close  of  tfae 
last  Session  into  the  House  of  'Commons^  entitled,  ^  A  BiU  for 
more  effectually  preceriting  the  unlatipfuU  Importation  of  Slaves, 
and  the  holding  free  Persons  in  Slavery,  in  the  British  Colonies,^ 
has  excited  most  serious  attention  and  considerable  darm  throughout 
the  British  West  India  colonies. 

Resolution  2. — That  akbongb  this  committee  be  not  yet 
fully  informed  respecting  the  proceedings  of  all  tfae  colonial  legis- 
latures thereon,  and  that,  from  Jamaica  and  from  other  colonies, 
important  documents  are  expected,  m  contradiction  and  disproof 
of  those  charges'  upon  which  the  said  bill  is  professedly  groulMled^ 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  those  inquiries  which  the  sntgect  has 
suggested  ;  it  is  become  already  expedient  to  endeavour  to  guaid 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  tfae  public  acainst  assertioiis 
find  representations,  which,  in  recommendation  of  the  said  bittt 
have  been  circulated  with  unceasing  assiduity,  but  which  bave  been 
advanced  without  proof,  and  will  appear,  upon  inqinry,  to  b# 
utterly  unfounded. 

Resolution  3. — ^That  the  declared  ground  of  the  propoe^ 
measure  is  the  actual  or  higlily-probabk  existence,  in  the  British 


colonies,  of  a  cootiaband  trade  in  OxfeBi^nA  of  an  IQfegal  detcntioa 
of  free  persons  in  slavery ;  and  it  is  alleged^  that  these  offences  do 
or  will  prevail  to  an  extent  adequate  to  defeat  the  salutary  en^  and 
necessary  ini^uence  upon  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  which  the 
fd^oUtian^  of.  *^  al»Y^  ¥ad©  wan  t:al€i»latBd  to  ^SkfiU 

REsoLUTio.t<.4.-TTJtot;vwugreflt  an  inwowa^on  upon  &Q  Iwg- 
estabUshed  colonial  system  as  that  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill—- 
annitfM<9reac(i>.'oii^tfaepart'Of  tbelmpeiiri  PaiKimeat,  in  the  » 
ternal  nximicipaKTopdalioii  of  Aeoolmiies-^-caDiiOty  ki  ju9cicaj.i1* 
Tiodicateci  by  the  nMmposaibitity  of  the  comoiiasioB  of  crimes^  or 
by  rare  and  trrvial  X^Anees^  if  such  cm^^^JuuipeA,  be  adduced ;  Imt 
that,  m  cQnsistepcy,,witii  the  wisdom  ^nd  equitjr  of  the  British 
Parliament,  the  enftptment  of  'such  a  law  should,  at  l6ast,  be  pre* 
ceded  by  -tbe.fuUest  pioiif  of  the  existence  -andvjirevalai^e.of  lh#ae 
abuses  to  wiieh  it  ia  offei^iBji  as  a  Jtppdy. 

Resolution  5.-— That,  in  the  laboured  productions  whick. 
have  been.given  to  the^  public,  in  support  of  th^  proposed  measwt, 
no  one  fact,  of  the  illicit  practices  charged,  has  been,  hitherto 
brouf^t  s9|i9factorily  home,  to  the.  British  colonies.  An  apparent 
increase. in  the  census  of  Trinidad. refutes^  by  its  very  magnitude 
&e  accusation  which  it  is  brought  forward  to  prove,  and  is  evideadj 
the  result.  0/  the  imperfection  of  a. preceding,  census.  In  resp^ 
to  the  odiar.colonies,  although  imputations  are  ^ot  apar^,  evidi^noa 
is  silent,  and  the  British  Legislature  is  invited,  in  th«  report  of  tb^ 
African  Iastitutipu,.to  ad^pit  this. m^ea^use^  so  formidablein  its  jttiii- 
ciplc).  bapaus^  "  there  is  4ibimd(fnt  retuQU  to  cwchide f\ox  becao^ii 
'^  it  canj^t  he  r^sonahiy  doubted/*  that  the  alleged  illicit  .prsc- 
ticea  exist,  or  because  it  is.  barely  possiUethat,  at  some  fu|ure  timc^ 
apd  iff.  9ome  one  particular  islanc^  they  nu^  exists  while  the  hiatoiy 
of  al^  th^  colonies,  duruig  the  eight  years.wbich  have  elapsed  since 
the  abolition  .of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  sedulcmsly,  but  vainly, 
ransaicked  6>r  one  satisfactory  proof  of  the  participation  of  a  siagk 
British  ooloiiy  in  the  crime  of  which  they  are  all  directly  01;  ladl* 
i[ectly  accused. 

RssoLtiTiofS  '6. — That  even  the  possilnlii^  of  carrying  on  tha 
illicit  practices  in  question  has  been  considerably  narrowed,  since 
this  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Houae  of  Commons,  by  the  decree 
of  the  French  gavenmenl  abolisfaingdie  akvetradoi 


pectable  modioriky  famaggMti  mmaAcm  to  iMn)('flwwt><iiAliMv^ 
iwriiin^tiwiii— 'that '  crimety  conftsiodly  not  pMMMI;ilia^  Wneason- 
ai^ly  oupuled  to  Ifit.  MsjeBfyV  lubjacts  m  dii*  Wertiitiditt^jfEMnteii; 
b9icMue(uQdtr  tbe  sanctioii  of  BritMi  lawi)  tfatf  lirirMMiMyM^ /i^ 
jesMon  ofibive^^  ani  tint  die  laim  and  reguhti^i*  whiAlh^  t^iotiid 
Ifgisteture*  huve  fernMd  lor  tbe'jnanitennct*  lOid  fW^Wilttat  of 
those  slaves,  aad  far  the  sefcl}^^  a&dwelikm  of  the  wWfe  }y)df>tilatioQ 
voder ;their  juiisdietioafy  have  hetn  eiAermwitforfhf$ah^%ftke 
prkikgtd  order alane^  jk^  wt0t€'  they.  fatM  oat  pjKAiwMlMis  ffif^ 
4a«es^  have  hmwUluforf^  emuted  -imiaifitithf^p^khied  mth 
frauduitnt  desigta.  That  essertiaogthtts  >estmMlgSur  sild^iMbeM 
do  not  eaevit  tefetalioo^  fcuttfast  te  greet  boA^  ^of  Br)^  '^elgects 
uriio  inlMibitihe  West  Indtt  eefcwAu-  <Mh»  tiegsg?  to  coA^lltiiPthet, 
^  ^OQ  tfaeee  iigittMHie  iOipttltlioec,  iihidi  *  miujOif  has  'Mf  "fixed 
eij^oa  l^ir  diailKteiV^^w.  eehsDiiM^  ""^ 

^.  9Bto>LilTi«:if.a&-^TIte»rcMddilte^pf«FS^  jet 

%es«.  doM)  4mt^  m  eeoBS  oiie  idatid/'soiM  ohscBre^et*^  ofbo^Craband 
deetintmdeveshed^eHiirMly  it^meMrtA  nmi^M^MMliaMe 
4»eHdtoie<i^  diai  ll^^coiidiitt  of  4he^laMler»  of  JatiiitfH^tlfi  imd  of 
«Aer  colonies  ai*^  ^est.  iirifas,  Aft  Ae^^weiiiiSitof  Itod^^ 
of  dMir  dere^  fasflliifim  leimieMl  b^  ifelrOMiidMk^^  ^i:nine, 
gf  wbieh^  so  fcr  fro»  btimg  mcom^^imtriktrfM,  they  %k^e  itierer 
htefd ^  Md  dieBrilnh legishMrtr  «e*  she  British pMSttrnfrent 
^RStired,.lh«t^  is^  dir  fseercolevf  of  ieuieica/  at  least^  which  in 
tesitory  end  iiopektion  lortM  of  ^tlMlf  e  MOii^y  4ff  A^  ibsQlif  co- 
Ionise' of  Gieat  Biitain  i*  the  West  faidies,  (ilnd  tUs  comnnttee 
verily  belieyes  eqweHysnthe  odierisfaBi^y)  ^cty  benefidkl  conse- 
^tteiKe  to  the  sfaives^  ^rineh  "wes  oeeesserily  (cdnneet^  wiiH  #  com- 
fdef^  ebdilton  of  the  Britisk  shive  trede/has  hetn^  since  the  pass- 
ing of  that  law,  progiessively  Operathlg. 

RnsoLVTiON  0;'^Thiit  the  legklatare  of  Jaihaica^  nHhough 
fimti^  denying  the  distenee,  wttfiiti  its  knowiedge,  of  ah  illicit  trade 
in  sii^resr  sinee  the  passing  Of  the  abolition  act,  has  neverArdess 
oemwuuced  an  iiiTesf igation,  forihe  purpose  of  siscbrtaitiii^  whether 
lAsrs  he  ike  letui  jtmumi  to  impect'vny  en^bn  of  the  abofition  faiw 
inAat  island^  and  hgs  expKciCly  declared  its  resolution  toitmke  com- 
plots  •  provision,  in  Hheieter  instailees  if  nra}'1>e  fbtind  necessary^ 
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far  aiiiitK  mA«id>Mang  Aat  law;,  laod^no  doiibtirdie.Mn&^ouisa^ 
if  uosmnmyf  wai.ti^iwgwed  at  <ibe  other  is|«idt* 

;JRjt]9O^U7!riptf>J0.Wnuit  the  kgisltlurexif  Januuca  is  abe 
d^llged  in  m.  JDYM^gnUoa  of  the  actt^  aitiwiioii  oi  tfae.tlave 
p^ynllltioa  KBdcr  M  jusiadictioiii  witk  n  vmiv  Curly  toJisdoBc  it» 
ciQii4itioQ»  tb^  it  ms^  be  .compared  witb  ^  dark  and  dismal 
qififiCiQiltaftbnf  which  have  been  oiadr  of  it^  and  viUi  a  detenoii* 
nation  plao  to  iD<|utre.  wbelher  Eacthaf  tmprov^aicats  or  ametiara- 
tipp  ip  (hp  aidiatioa  of  dte  alavea  can  be  acqonipliriied  by  legal 
efii^kf;paaM^  with  aafety.  to  die  community^  and  due  regard  to  the 
aacred  tif^  of  piop^r^;  and  diemdahof  simBar  inTeatigabona 
i9Qr  l»e  eiq»ected  ifont  other  i^nda.  . .  >     . 

,  Resolutio^k  IL-r-That^  aReantimcy  it  h  die  duty  of  tfasa 
of|n|Bi)|ee  to.  declaie,:  that/jhe  billi^^u^tion  i»  considered  iiy  the 
legislatures  of  Jajaaipft  and  fit  olher  coloniea^  whose  proceedings^ 
have  re$u:hed  this  ooeMttitte^  as  ;|he  ba«i9  of  a  sjatem  of  most 
gpevoii^  opjMTessioiv  atsiking  eTettttta%  at  the  ptppertieSy  Kberties^ 
chmacters,  and  Uvea  of  His  Majesty's  fiiithfiiiL  mi^ti  ii^  the  Weat 
India  coioiiies;  and  that,  i^die  fisst^iostaaieef  (lo  use Ibe  w<^  of 
the  Jamaica  Hoi,i8e  of  Jl^spenftbly,)  /^  it  assMines  ,a  ngfat  jof  legisla- 
tion within  the  isbndy  upon  a  »ubjf^\qf  ja^ere  mnnicipnl  regnla* 
tion  and  interaAl  jKdi<}e  «.  eae&pises  a  power  over  die  estates  and- 
prcqperty  of  the  inhabttants ;  imposes  the  most  grievous  penalties' 
and  foifeituresy  to  be  inflicied  at  the  wiU  of  a  sii^le  officer,  •  wtdi^. 
out  trial  by  jury ;  and  levies  fines  and  gmtuities^  to  the  use  of  the 
aaid  o^Scer  and  odiers,  on  the  inhabitants,  not  given  or  conseMad 
to  by  their  representatives  ip  genera]  assepibiy;  by* which  •  enact- 
ments, pennltieSy  forfeiture!,'  and  assessments,  not  only  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  iutenial  legislation  is  infrmged,  but  the  pledge^  in< 
respect  of  taxation,  given  to  the  eolimies,  by  the  statute  of  tba 
18th  Geo.  III.  cap.  12.  is  violated." 

RfisoLVTiON  14.— That  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  those 
who  framed  this  bill,  and  who  have  recommended  it  to  Parliemeot, 
bad  not  so  much  in  view  the  remedy  of  any  notorious  existing  evil 
as  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  on  which  to  gronad  a  i^fstem 
of  legislation  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  entire  ninnieipal 
regulatipn  aod  internal  government  of  the  cplonies,  .the  rashness, 
impolicy,  and  danger  of  such  an  experiment,  sh^d  be  taken  into 
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due  coQsuIeraliofi  by  every  friiend  to  flie  prosperity  of  Oreat 
Britain^  by  every  rational  weH-wuher  ko  oi|r  colonial  slaveSk  By 
persevering  in  an  experiment  similar  to  Aat  which  is  now  suggested; 
Ae  great  and  flouristfing  colony  of  Saint  Domingo  was  ittterly 
iost  to  France ;  and  the  British  Parliament  wiU  wisely  defiberate 
upon  the  awful  responsibility  which  it  would  assume,  under  sodk 
a  system,  for  all  the  tram  of  consequences  which  mi|^  emue  tui 
pri^te  property  and  ta  public  resourees* 

C.  N.  PALLMEa 
'  vbaiiimn« 
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JJfeads  of  the  Ad  of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  50  G$o.  III. 

Cap.  16^  passed  14^A  December,  I8O9. 

Preanible, 

Sfaivea  Id  be  albwed  one  day  in  avefj  fertdgjit,  teidaaSim- 
daysy  except  during  crop,  under  penalty  of  S0/« 

-Negro^grouads  to  be  inspected  eveiy  month* 

Where  there  are  not  proper  lands,-  each  slave  is  to  bsm  pf0* 
vision  equal  to  Ss.  4dL  per  week. 

Prop^  dotiiiug  Ito  be  given  to  alaves  aonnaHyi  under  penally  ^t 
Ml. 

Yearly  accounts  to  be  given  in  of  the  proviaioa  made  tor,  and 
clothing  delivered  to,  slaves,  under  penalty  of  6OI. 

Possessors  of  slaves  not  to  turn  them  away  on  account  nf  in^* 
iirmity,  but  keep  than  oin  dieir  properties,  and  pro^^  for  lhem» 
under  penalty  of  £02«  .       » 

Wandering  slaves  may  be  taken  up  and  sent  to.  the  workhottsa, 
to  be  supported  till  possessor  summoned,  and  matter  inquired  Jtnto. 

If  possessor  found  gnflty,  and  refuse  to  pay  penally,  worlibottst 
fees,  tifC  he  is  to  be  sei|t  to  gaol  till  he  pay. 


\ 
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Ji]stic«9  «ld  ««ftrm  to  by  iweg  for  mipfoitot  Ht^kM  fit- 
llioesy  yfik^  ni^  to  h«^  pitfstd  to  ths  {laruhM  w^ftem  tlieif  femar 
0Wiim«  raeidody  a«^ure  thoiie  free  poor  who  have  be«n  fdaaQmiMl- 

Ventriee  to  mAke  r9gi»li|tioii|  for  lii^  aeeoonuKbitios. 

Ja  Ae  Gate  of  ipaimiBiied  penoM  becomifig  bnrtbensoiBt  to 
^99  pariahj  s^ch'  pi^riiti  may  bave  recQune  to  ifae  seouritjr-bwil 
4l4aM  ivHd  15  G«D.  {II.  €;a|».  18u 

Propeft/  of  owiMTBT  ikble  for  Mipport  of  doMrtad  da ves,  tkoiigb 
Hot  in  tbe  parUb  tbey  becooie'  burtheBsoine  to. 

DiaaUed  staves,  the  property  of  io8<dveBt  debtors^  in  custody  of 
piovoft-inarahal^  may  be  removed  by  order  of  two  magistratot  to 
the  pamh  where  their  owner  resided. 

Such  order  being  tecorded  in  clerk  <rf  peace's  office,  provosl- 
marahal  and  his  deputies  indemnified  in  acting  under  it. 

If  negroes  afflicted  ^iriih  «lbe...yaws  are  allowed  to  leate  ffiie 
]»typertj9  and  travd  about  the  country,  the  owner,  &c.  permitting 
the  same,  ta  foi^  80/.  for  isaqh. 

Fjdd  starves  we  to  jia^  bikf  an  hour  for  breakfiul^  and  two 
bo^rs  for  dinner,  and  not  to  work  b^oce  fiye  nor  after  seven. 

Slaves  ^^  ^wed.  die/ustifll  bpUdcys^  bot  they  are  not  to 
have  two  suctassive  days,  except  at  Christmas. 
If  pefBooii  aHow  them  more  holidays  at  those  seastes,  dbey 

Slaves  Udong  Up  runaways;  o^  discovering  their  bcang  tiaiimaed, 
flMT  t9  be  regarded  at  cKseretioti  of  a  magistiaW. 
^1f  diey  kSi  of  take  rebek,  they  are  to  1>e  also  rewarded. 

Farsons  wilCu^y  kflling  akaas  to  suffer  death.  . 
"  Blood  not  corrupted  thereby. 

Pasaona  mutihting  slaves,  ev  consenting  theieto,  may  ba  lined 
KXtf.  ind^imprisonedlwdve  montfaa,  beside^  be^g  liable  to  an 
nation  of  damages. 

Cburtmay,  in  atrodoMa  caaes,  manumit  mutilated  daves,  and 
Ofda*  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to  vestiy,  who  are'  to  allow  die  slavaa 
M)/.  per  annum. 

(Slaves  complaining'  to  a  ma^atate  may  be  sent  lo  4ie  work* 
bouse,  to  be  supported  and  attended. til  meeting  of  vaatryj^  vho 
are  hereby  created  a  coonpfl  of  protectioa,  and  are  to  in^jiifn  mla 
such  mutilations,  and  prosecute  the  oiBfenders. 
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.  Owoeri  iMij  b«  wed  for  coats. 

WorUwuae-keepcr  to  produce  mutilated  slaves  at  fifst  vestrjr, 
under  penalty  of  20/. 

Justices^  being  informed  that  slaves  are  mutilated  or  confined 
without  support,  are  to  issue  dieir  warrants,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  brought  before  them. 

Persons  cruelly  beating  slaves^  or  confining  them  without  sup- 
'perty  may  be  fined  and  imprisonedi  at  discretion  of  the  court^  and 
also  be  liable  to  actions  of  damages. 

No  slave  to  have  more  than  ten  lashes  at  a  time  for  one  offence^ 
unless  the  owner,  &c.  or  supervisor,  &c.  be  present,  nor  mpre  tfaas 
thirty-nine  on  any  account  in  <Hie  day,  under  penalty* 

Petelties  on  persons  putting  weights  or  chains  on  slaves,  or  iron 
collars,  other  thap  here  designated. 

Justices,  under  peoailty  of  100/.  to  have  such  collars,  &c.  taken 
off. 

No  slave  to  travel  (unless  to  market)  without  a  ticket,  imder 
penalty  of  40i.  on  the  owner,  &g.  if  he  cannot  prove  he  gave  a 
ticket,  or  that  the  slave  went  without  his  consent. 

If  justices  do  not  inflict  this  penalty,  they  forfeit  $/» 

Tickets  Xa  be  only  for  one  months 

Fiee  people  graotiog  tickets  to  slaves  of  others  to  be  punisliod 
as  the  court  shall  direct. 

White  people  doiqg  so  to  be  also  punished  at  discretion  of  die 
coiwt. 

Penalty  of  50/.  for  not  enideavottring  to  suppress  unlawful 
semblies  of  slaves. 
.    Information  must  be  given  widiin  fourteen  days 

Civil  and  military  officers  to  suppress  such 
.    Overseers,  Sec,  who  suffer  such  assemblies,  to  be  imprisoned 
six  mondis,  if  information  given  in  fourteen  days. 

Slaves  may  have  diversions  on  the  properties  they  belong  tO|  if 
.110  drams,  &c.  are  used,  but  they  must  be  over  by  ten  at  night. 

N^ro  burials  to  be  over  by  sun  set,  or  owner,  &c.  forfeits  tOt- 

Btirids  in  the  towns,  &c.  must  also  be  over  before  sunset. 

Free  people  suffering  assemblies  at  their  booses  to  be  imprisoned, 
if  complained  of  in  fourteeu  days*     . 

Qmftts$t  (kc.  of  shvesi  knowhg^ly  permitting  them  (o  keep 
hones,  &c.  to  forfeit  30/.  for  each  offence. 
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When  flock  given  m^  oath  to  be  made  that  none  of  the  hones, 
&c.  belong  to  any  slave^  under  penalty  of  30/.  #or  neglect  or  £»- 
fnsal. 

Any  person  discoveripg  horses^  ^,  belonghig  to  slaves,  must 
send  diem  to  the  pound, 

How  they  are  to  be  disposed  of. 

Female  slaves  who  have  six  children  living  are  to  be  exempted 
from  hard  labour,  and  their  owners  from  taxes  for  them,  proof 
being  given  th^t  the  mother  and  children  are  living. 

Slaves  concerned  in  febe}lions,  or  committing  murder.  Sic.  to 
suffer  death,  transportation,  8u*« 

If  slaves  offer  violence  to  white  or  free  people,  court  to  order 
punishment,  unless.sufBcient  reason*  shown. 

How  slaves  possessing  fire-arms  are  to  be  punished. 
Slaves  pretending  to  supernatural  povrer  may  be  sentraced  to 
d^th,  &c.  , 

Slaves  preparing  of  giving  poison,  thoogh  death  does  not  ensue, 
are  to  suffer  death. 

Punishment  on  slaves  having  any  poisonous  drugs,  pounded  glass, 
&c.  in  their  possessioin. 

Slaves  found  at  any  meeting  formed  for  administering  unllKwAd 
oaths,  &c.  are  to  be  punished  as  court  shall  direct,  as  are  wUte  or 
frise  people  pre9ent  at  ^uch  meetings. 

Persons  having  knowledge  of  such  unlawful  meetings,  and  OQt 
giving  information  thereof,  to  be  punished  at  discretion  of  court. 

Slaves  stealing  homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.  may  be  coite 
demned  to  death. 

If  slaves  have  in  their  possession  twenty  pounds  of  meat,  unac- 
counted for,  they  ar^  to  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-mne 
lashes  ;  and  if  above  twenty  pounds,  justice^  to  ass^  punishment 

not  affecting  life. 

Punishment  on  slaves  maiming  or  injuring  homed  cattle,  horses, 
&c.';  also  on  those  wantonly  cutting  aiid  chopping  any  other  slave. 

Piitiishment  on  slaves  clearing  theff  grounds  by  fire. 

Overseers,  &c.  having  knowledge  dmt  any  fire  has  been  ma«tefor 
such  purpose^  and  not  doing  their  utmost  to  ^extti^;aidi  it,  to  be 
fined  at  discretion  of  two  justices. 

Slaves  absent  five  days,  or  found  eight  miles J^pm  home, 
tickets,  to  be  deemed  runaways. 
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8lt?ei ^ho-have  been  Iiere two  years,  and  ahaQ  run awaj fb^nz 
|iK>utln;  to  be  punisbed  as  the  court  shaU  direct. 

Puuialiment  on  those  ^  ho  continue  absent  for  a  shorter  period. 

Slaves  hlffbouring  runaM-ays,  to  be  adjudged  by  a  slave  court. 

Owner,  &c.  to  pay   lOf.  atid  mtle  mosey,  ibr  each  runaway 
taken  up. 

Proviso. 

This  act  not  to  alter  rewards  to  manxms.    • 

Runaways  to  be  conveyed  to  owners,  or  to  a  workhouse  tif 
fiearest  gaol.    *  . 

Workhouse  or  gaol  keeper  to  pay  a  reward  and  mile-money^ 
under  penalty* 

Workhouse  or  gapl  keepai's  to  advertise  weel^ly,  iu  each  coonty, 
ril  runaways  in  their  possession,  with  full  descriptions  of  themi  un- 
der penalty  of  10/./  charging  Si.-  Ad.  for  each  paper  per  morith^ 
3wfaidi  owners  are  to  r^mburse. 

Printer^a  «copiHits  to.be  paid  annuaily  by  treafurers. 

Slav^  may  be  detained  till  advertising  is  paid  for,  aa  well  as  ib^ 
reward,  with  1£|  per  cent  Qd,  per  day  for  maintenance,  2d*  per 
day  ibr  medical  care  where,  necessary^  Sec.  which  t^har^es  must  be 
attested. 
.  Proviso.       , 

Slaves  in  confinement  to  have  su^cient  provisions,  under  penal^' 
of  10/-' 

Rations  for  mem. 

Pnblic  notice  to  be  given  by  supervisors,  &c.  of  replevins,  &c. 
brought  against  them  for  slaves  in  the  workhouse.  •     • 

If  any  person  give  notice  tb  supervisors,  &c.  of  an  intention' to 
defend  such  actions^  supervisors  must  detain  in  custody  the  slaves- 
in  dispnte  under  penalty. 

Btmaways  to  be  committed  to  workhouses  only,  i 

Slaves  attempting  to  depart  this  island,  or  assisting  others  ip  aiich 
attempts,  may  be  sentenced  to  df^. 

Free  people  of  colour  assisting  slaves  in  going  off,  are  to  be 
transpoftedj  luid  suffer  death  if  they  return. 

If  white  people  do  so,  they  forfeit  9001.  for.each,  and  may  be 
imprisoned  a  year. 

Acceasoriea  may  be  proceeded  against,  ftough  principals  are  not 
convicted. 
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If  slaTM^t  andiorised  travd  with  dogs,  Sec;  or  bontindi  i/Mnp- 
Mcnts  of  death,  puniahniient  may  be  awarded  hy  two  justiCM. 

On  complaint  of  felonies,  burglaries^  &€•  by  slavesyjasdce  to 
issue  a  warrant* 

Slaves  to  b^  evidence  s^nst  each  other. 

Justice  to  call  in  two  other  justices  (who  must  attendj^  or  each 
forfeit  £Q/v)  ^^  ^^7  ^^^  to  summon  a  juiy,  from  which  p^iticoiar 
persops  are  excepted. 
•:  .Juit>rs  not  attending  to  forfeit  5L 

Nine  persons  to  compose  a  jury. 

If  slaves  convicted,  justices  may  give  seuteaace  of  deaths  transpor- 
tation, 8ic. 

JiMtices  may  suspend  execution  lor  thirty  di^,  if  they  see  cause, 
and  must  do  it  on  application  of  the  jury,  except  in  caaea  of  nriliet- 
l|0ii,  when  th^  may  order  ioimediaie  execution. 

When  business  of  quarter-sessions,  ended,  justices  to  ibna  tfcam 
selves  into  a. slave  court  for  the  purpoae  of  gaol-de^veiy.. 

Not  less  than  three  justices  to  eonatitttte  a  court  for  trial^Tf  davea 
in  certaw, cases* 

Where  slaves  are  indigted  for  mttrdcr,.if  malice  prepease  do  nol 
appear,  verdict  of  manslaughter  may  be  returned. 

Jurors  summoned  for  quarter-sessions  must  serve  inakve  comts, 
mDMler  penalty  of  5/t 

Pemdty  of  10/.  on  persons  warned  to  attend  trials  and  neglectiif 
to  do  so. 

.•  JuixHTs,  witnesses,  &,c*-under  this  act,  protected  in  dieir  persons, 
and  slaves  from  being  levied  on. .      - 

Records  to  be  kept  by  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  must  attend 
trida,  and  record  wproceediiigs  in  thirty  dajs,  under  penalty  of 

Deputy-marshals  must  warn  jurors,  and  attend  at  such  trials, 
under  penalty  of  50/, 

Punishment  on  slaves  for  giving  false  evidence. 

If  slaves  against  whom  wairants  are  issued  are  concealitd  by 
owners,  &c.  they  forfeit  lOOl.  • 

Six  days*  notice  •of  trial  to-  be  given  to  owners,  ftc.  oiAtfei. 

How  such  notices  are  to  be  served  where  owntra  resida  in 
scdiffsrentparish^  that. ini  which  their  afarr^  nug^il»meollMnitted 
offences,  and  are  to  be  tried. 


EzecQtionft  must  be  public  and  solram. 
Shur^  ae&teaced  to  be  executed  or  tpatponed,  to  be  valued 
hy  the  court. 

Provost-manhal  niu0t  execute  orders  of  slcv^  x^urts  as  sooa 
as  possible,  wider  penalty  of  200/. 

Valuatioti  of  slaves  sentenced  to  death,  &€«  itnder  this  act/ 
to  be  paid  by  receiver-general. 

Purchasers  of  slates  sentenced  to  transportaUoui  to  give  bondin 
500/.  penalty  to  transport  them  in  thirty  days. 
Bond  jto  be  lodged  in  tlerk  of  peace's  office* 
Purchasers  to  oiali^  oath  that  slaves  riiall  bi  transported^  and 
dmt  they  shall  not  be  relanded. 

No  4^ve  to  be  delivered  tmtil  bond  taken  and  oath  aiaiey  under 
penalt]r» 

Such  slavea  going  at  large  m»f  be  apprehended  by  anjr  perso%^ 
and  on  due  proof  resold. 

If  slaves  return*  from  transportation^  they  are  to  suflTer  death. 
Masters  of  vessels   wilfully  bringing  back  transported  ikvei^ 
to  forfeit  dOO/.  for  each,  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  the  disevetfes 
^f  the  court. 

Slaves  sentenced  to  confinement  in  workhouse  for  two  jptars^i 
escapiiig,  may  be  ordered  fifly  lashes,  and  recomnitted ;  and  those: 
sentenced  for  life,  escaping,  may  be  transported. 

If  marshal,  constable,  8lc.  suffer  ihem  to  escape,  they  forfeit 
90/.  and  may'  be  sued  for  their  value. 

Fees  of  slaves  dischai]ged  by  proclamation  to  be  paid  by  the  pub* 
lie,  proof  being  given  that  they  were  properly  maintained. 

Gaol-keepers  not'  to  work  out  slaves  sent  to  them  for  confine 
aaent,  under  penalty  of  iO/.    ^ 

Two  justices  may  inquire  into  inferior  crimes^  giving  notice  t»- 
owners,  &c.  of  slaves,  and  order  punishment. 

Clerks  of  peace  to  attend  such  summary  trials,  under  penahy 
of  50/.,  for  which  they  are  to  be  paid  I/.65.  Sd., 

Justices  to  enforce  this  act  as  weU  during  martial  law  as  at 
other  tioiies. 

Recovery  and  application  of  penalties  not  before  disposed  of. 
Proceedings  to  b^  commenced  within  twelve  months.      •  , 
OfiiBnces  committed  under  former  act  may  be  heard,  tried,  tot. 
«•  if  it  were  still  in  force. 
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CTTT  AND  PAJifSH  OF  klNGSWN. 

^nariUsaMcefor  preventing  ike  profanation  of 
ft^se  warMpping  of  God,  untler  the  preUnce  rfpreackh^  and 
teaching  hjf  iUiteraie,  ignorant ^  and  itt-diipoHd  pcnom^  ^oide^ 
the  mischiefs  cowequeni  thereupon^ 

Whbrbas  it  is  not  only  highl/ incunrbient  upon,  bat  die  first 
and  iQ09t  seriotis  duly  of  all  magistrates  and  bodied  politic,  to  up- 
hold and  encourage  (he  due,  proper,  and  solemn  exercise  of  reli- 
gion and  woi;shipping  of  God :'  and  whereas  nothing  caib  tend 
more  to  bring  true  deYotion  and  the  practice  of  real  religion  into 
disrepute,  than  the  pretended  preaching,  teachiitg,  and  ejipoamfing  ' 
die  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  by  on^ 
educatecty  illiterate,  and  ignorant  persons,  and  fiilse  Enthusiasts : 
and  nvhereas  the  practice  of  such   pretended  preaiAiing,  teaching, 
and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  soch    descriptions   of 
persons  as  aforesaid,  to  large  numtiers  of  persons  of  colour  and 
negroes,  both  of  free  condition  and  slaves,  assembled  tc^ether  in 
houses^  negro-houses,  huts,  and  the  yards  thereuntb  appertaining,- 
and  also  in  divers  lanes  and  bye-places  within  this  city  and  parbb, 
hath  increased  to  an  alarming  degree  ;  and  daring  such  pretend- 
ed preachmg,  teaching,  and  expounding,  and  pretended  worship- 
(MAg  of  Ood,  divers  indecent  and  nnseeinly  noises,  gesticulations, 
and  behavionr^  often  are  used  and  take  place,  to  the  great  annoju- 
ance  of  the  nieigbbours,  and  to  the  disrepute  of  religion  itsdf,  and 
also  to  the  gre^t  detriment  of  slaves,  who  are  induced,  by  divers 
artifices  and  pretences  of  the  said  pretended  preachers,  to  attend 
the  said  irregular  assemblies,  whereby  such  slaves  are  continually 
kept  and  detained  from  their  owners^  necessary  business  uid  em- 
ploy,  and  in  some  r^ases  the  miiids  of  slaves  have  been  so  operated 
upon  and  affected,  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  aforesaid*  deseripttou 
of  persons,  as  to  become  actually  deranged.      Be  it  therefore 
enacted  and  ordained,   by  the   Common   Council  of  the  city  and 
parish  of  Kingston  (the  mayor,  aldermen,-  and  colnmbn  coancil- 
men  of  the  said  city  and  parish,  or  a  competent  and  Iegri*n«nnber 
or  quorum  of  them  being  in  common  conncil  assembled^)^  ahd 


it  is  hereby  enacted  and  diibuned^  by  the  anthorlty  of  the  same,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Joly  next,  no  person  not  being  duly 
apthoiised^  qualified^  ttid  permitted^  as  is  directed  by  the  laws  of 
this  island  and  of  Great  Britain^  and  in  the  place  mentioned  ia 
such  licence,  shall,  under  pretence  of  being  a  minister  of  religion 
#f  any  sect  or  denomination,  or  of  being  a  teacher  or  expounder  of 
tfaeOospel  or.  othmr  parts  of  die  Holy  Scriptures,  presume  to 
preach  or  teach,  or  offer  up  public  prayer,  or  sing  psalms,  in  any 
meeting  or  assembly  of  negroes  or  persons  of  colour  within  this 
city  and  parish ;  and  in  case  any  person  shall  in  any  ways  o£Eead 
herein,  every  such  person,  if  a  white  person,  shall  suffer  such  pu^ 
nisfament  by  fine,  not  exceeding  1(X)/.  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
conmion  gsiol,  for  any  space  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both; 
or  if  a  free  person  of  colour,  or  free  black,  by  fine  not  exceeding 
100/.,  or  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  for  a  space  of  time  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  both ;  or  if  a  slave,  by  imprisonment 
and  bard  labour  in  the  workbpuse  for  a  space  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  iKc^ipping  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  or  both ; 
as  shall  be  in  those  cases  respectively  adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  authority  afore 
said,  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  being  so  as  aforesaid 
licensed  or  permitted,  shall  use  public  wor^^hip  in  any  of  the  said 
places  within  this  city  and  parish,  which  may  be  so  licensed  as 
aforesaid  earlier  than  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  or  later  than 
sunset  in  the  evening,  under  the  penalty  of  such  punishment,  by 
fine  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  100/.,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing the  space  of  three  months,  or  both,  as  shall  be  in  that  respect 
adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ordained,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, diat  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  July  next,  in  case  any 
owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of  any  house,  out-house,  yard,  or 
other  place  whatsoever,  shall  permit  any  meeting  of  any  description 
of  persons,  for  the  puipose  of  hearing  or  joining  in  any  such  pretended 
teaching, preaching,  praying,  or  singing  of  psalms,  as  aforesaid,  such 
owner,  occupier,  or  possessor,  being  a  white  person,  shall  incur  and 
suffer  such  punishment  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100/.,  or  by  impri- 
sonment in  die  common  gaol  not  exceeding  three  mouths,  or  both ; 
or  if  a  person  of  colour,  or  black  of  free  condition,  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 100/.  or  confinement  in  the  workhouse  for  any  space  not 
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exceeding  Uuree  months,  or  both ;  or  if  a  ahVe,  bjr  confiaeniept  aad' 

fasrd  labour  in  the  workhouse  for  'any  space  not  ezceedKng  m 

nonthiy  or  by  >Vhipping,not  exceeding  thirty«4iiiJe  stripes,  or  both ; 

as  shall  in  diese  respective  cases  be  adjudged. 

Made  aiid  passed  in  common  council,  this  15th  day  of 

June  1807. 

Da/«iel  MooBE,  Becbrden 
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